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CHAPTER  1. 

BEFORE  AKD  DURING  THE  ROMAN  OCCUPATION. 

The  small  beginnings,  hidden  in  the  depths  of  ancient 
time,  of  that  which  has  become  so  mighty  a  thing  as  Bri- 
tish commerce,  have  an  interest  for  tne  imagination,  the 
same  in  kind  with  that  belonging  to  the  discovery  of  the 
remote  spring  or  rill  which  forms  the  apparently  insigni- 
ficant source  of  some  fisimous  river,  but  as  much  higher  in 
degree  as  the  history  of  human  aflfairs  is  a  higher  study 
than  the  history  of  inanimate  nature. 

The  Phoenicians,  the  great  trading  people  of  antiquity, 
are  the  first  foreigners  who  are  recorded  to  have  opened 
any  commercial  intercourse  with  the  British  islands. 
There  are  some  facts  which  make  it  probable  that  this 
extremity  of  the  globe  was  visited  even  by  the  navigators 
of  the  parent  Asiatic  states  of  Sidon  and  Tyre.  Tin,  a 
product  then  to  be  obtained  only  from  Britain  and  Spain, 
was  certainly  used  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  civi- 
lized nations  of  the  earliest  times.  It  was  the  alloy  with 
which,  before  they  attained  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
giving  a  high  temper  to  iron,  they  hardened  copper,  and 
made  it  serve  for  warlike  instruments  and  many  other 
piuposes.  A  mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  in  due  propor- 
tions, was  perhaps  fitted,  indeed,  to  take  a  sharper  edge 
as  a  sword  or  spear  than  could  have  been  given  to  iron 
itself,  for  a  long  time  after  the  latter  metal  came  to  be 
kno\^Ti  and  wrought.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  sworda 
and  other  weapons  fabricated  of  tiie  com^>MA  xsn^NsS^ 
ccmtinued  to  be  used  long  after  \ihe  m\x^\vc,>C\'OTL  ^cJv  \t«ci. 
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This  composition  was  really  what  the  Greeks  called  chaU 
cos  and  the  Romans  aes^  although  these  words  have  usually 
been  improperly  translated  brass,  which  is  compounded 
not  of  copper  and  tin,  but  of  copper  and  zinc.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  zinc  was  at  all  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and,  if  so,  brass,  properly  so  called,  was  equally 
unknown  to  them.  What  is  commonly  called  the  brass 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  being,  as  we  have  said,  a 
mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  is  not  brass,  but  bronze.  This 
is  the  material,  not  only  of  the  ancient  statues,  but  also  of 
many  of  their  other  metallic  articles  both  ornamental  and 
useful.  It  was  of  this,  for  instance,  that  they  fabricated 
the  best  of  their  mirrors  and  reflecting  specula ;  for  the 
composition,  in  certain  proportions,  is  capable  of  taking  a 
high  polish,  as  well  as  of  being  hammered  or  filed  to  a  sharp 
and  hard  edge  in  others.  This  also  is  the  material  of 
which  so  many  of  the  Celtic  antiquities  are  formed,  and 
which  on  this  account  is  sometimes  called  Celtic  brass, 
although  it  might  with  as  much  propriety  be  called  Greek 
brass,  or  Roman  brass.  In  like  manner  the  swords  found 
at  CannaB,  which  are  supposed  to  be  Carthaginian,  are  of 
bronze,  or  a  composition  of  copper  and  tin.  Tin,  too,  is 
supposed,  with  much  probability,  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Phcenicians  at  a  very  early  period  in  those  processes 
of  dyeing  cloth  for  which  Tyre  in  particular  was  so  fa- 
mous. Solutions  of  tin  in  various  acids  are  still  applied 
as  mordants  for  fixing  colours  in  cloth.  Tin  is  under- 
stood to  be  mentioned  under  the  Hebrew  term  bedil^ 
in  the  Book  of  Numbers  ;*  and,  as  all  the  other  metals 
supposed  to  have  been  then  known  are  enumerated  in  the 
same  passage,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  another  pro- 
bable translation  of  the  word.  The  lexicographers  de- 
rive it  from  bedl,  to  separate ;  tin,  they  say,  being  a  sepa- 
rating metal.  This  would  carry  the  knowledge  and  use 
of  tin  back  to  a  date  nearly  1500  years  antecedent  to  the 
commencement  of  our  era.  At  a  much  later  date,  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  is  supposed  to  mention  it  under  the  same 
Tjame  as  one  of  the  commodities  in  which  Tyre  traded 
ff'j^/i  Tarshisb,  probably  a  general  appeWatVou  for  the  coun- 
*  xxxi.  22. 
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ing  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  age  of 
1  is  placed  nearly  six  centuries  before  the  birth  of 

but  we  haye  evidence  of  the  knowledge  and  em- 
nt  of  tin  by  the  Phoenicians  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
the  account  of  the  erection  and  decoration  of  the 
i  of  Solomon,  the  principal  workmen  employed  in 
-and  among  the  rest  the  makers  of  the  articles  of 
that  is,  bronze,  and  other  metals — were  brought 
yre. 
oldest  notice,  or  that  St  least  professing  to  be 

from  the  oldest  sources,  which  we  have  of  the 
ian  trade  with  Britain,  is  that  contuned  in  the 
'0  of  the  voyage  of  the  Cardiaginian  navigator  Hi- 
which  is   given  us  by  Festus  Avienus.*     This 

is  supposed  to  have  been  performed  about  1000 
efore  the  commencement  of  our  era.  Himilco  is 
o  have  reached  the  Isles  of  the  (Estrymnides  within 
Ai  four  months  after  he  had  set  sail  from  Carthaee. 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  from  the  description 
jf  their  position  and  of  other  circumstances,  that 
^ere  the  Scilly  Islands.  The  GBstrymnides  are 
by  Avienus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albion  and 
md,  being  two  days'  sail  from  the  latter.  They 
ch,  he  says,  in  tin  and  lead  (metaUo  divites  stanni 
ltmbi\.  The  people  are  described  as  being  nu- 
,  hign-spirited,  active,  and  eagerly  devoted  to 
yet  they  had  no  ships  built  of  timber  wherewith 
5  their  voyages,  but  in  a  wonderful  manner  effected 
ay  along  the  water  in  boats  constructed  merely  of 
iwed  together.  We  must  suppose  that  the  skins  or 
ere  distended  by  wickerwork  which  they  covered, 
h  that  is  not  mentioned.  There  are  well  authen- 
accounts  of  voyages  of  considerable  length  made  in 
ssels  as  those  here  described  at  a  much  later  period. 

observable  that  in  this  relation  neither  the  CEs- 
les,  nor  the  Sacred  Isle  of  the  Hibemi,  nor  that  of 
)iones  in  its  neighbourhood,  appear  to  be  spoken 
ienus  wrote  his  work,  entitled  **  Ora  Maritima,"  in 
imbic  verse  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  he  states  that 
'  his  information  from  the  ancient  Punic  reoordcu 
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of  as  discoveries  made  by  Himilco ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Isle  of  the  Hibemi  is  described  as  known  by  the  epithet 
of  the  Sacred  Isle  to  the  ancients,  and  the  resort  for  the 
purposes  of  traffic  to  the  CEstrymnides  is  declared  to  have 
been  a  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tartessus  and  Car- 
thage. 

No  mines  of  any  kind  are  now  wrought  in  the  Scilly 
islands ;  but  they  present  appearances  of  ancient  excava- 
tions, and  the  names  of  two  of  them,  as  Camden  has 
remarked,  seem  to  intimate  that  mining  had  been  at  one 
time  carried  on  in  them.  They  may  in  early  times  have 
produced  lead  as  well  as  tin ;  or,  these  metals  here  ob- 
tained by  the  Phoenicians,  or  their  colonists  of  Tartessus 
and  Carthage,  may  have  been  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bouring peninsula  of  Cornwall,  which  produces  both,  and 
which  besides  was  most  probably  itself  considered  one  of 
these  islands.  Fliny,  it  may  be  noted,  has  preserved  the 
tradition,  that  the  first  person  who  importea  lead  {plum- 
hum — by  which  name,  however,  he  designates  both  lead 
and  tin)  from  the  island  of  Cassiteris  was  Midacritus,* 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Meli- 
cartus,  the  name  of  me  Phoenician  Hercules.  Cassiteris 
means  merely  the  land  of  tin,  that  metal  being  called  in 
Greek  cassiteron. 

The  next  notice  which  we  have  of  the  trade  of  the 
Phoenicians,  or  their  colonists,  with  Britain,  b  that  pre- 
served by  Strabo.  His  account  is,  that  the  traffic  with 
the  isles  called  the  Cassiterides,  which  he  describes  as 
being  ten  in  number,  lying  dose  to  one  another,  in  the 
main  ocean  north  from  tibe  Artabri  (the  people  of  Gal- 
licia),  was  at  first  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians of  Gades,  who  carefully  concealed  it  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Only  one  of  the  ten  islands,  he  states, 
was  uninhabited ;  the  people  occupying  the  others  wore 
black  cloaks,  which  were  girt  about  the  w«dst  and  reached 
to  their  ankles :  they  wafked  about  with  sticks  in  their 
hands,  and  their  beards  were  as  long  as  those  of  goats. 
They  Jed  a  pastoral  and  wandering  life.     He  expressly 

*  JVatHist.Vll.  57. 
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mentions  their  mines  both  of  tin  and  lead,  and  these 
metals,  he  adds,  along  with  skins,  they  give  to  the  foreign 
merchants  who  resort  to  them  in  exchange  for  earthen- 
ware, salt,  and  articles  of  bronze. 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  geographer  Dionjsius 
Periegetes  gives  the  name  of  the  Isles  of  the  Hesperides 
to  the  native  country  of  tin,  and  says  that  these  isles, 
which  he  seems  to  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Britain, 
are  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  descendants  of  the  famous 
Iberians.  It  is  remarkable  that  Diodorus  Siculus  de- 
scribes the  Celtiberians,  or  Celts  of  Spain,  as  clothed  in 
black  and  shaggy  cloaks,  made  of  a  wool  resembling  the 
hair  of  goats,  thus  using  almost  the  same  terms  which 
Strabo  employs  to  describe  the  dress  of  the  people  of  the 
Cassiterides.  The  chief  island  of  the  Scilly  group  is 
called  Silura  by  Solinus ;  and  perhaps  the  origiiud  occu- 
pants of  tliese  isles  were  the  same  Silures  who  are  stated 
to  have  afterwards  inhabited  South  Wales,  and  whose 
personal  appearance  Tacitus  has  expressly  noted  as  be- 
tokening a  Spanish  origin. 

It  was  undoubtedly  through  the  extended  commercial 
connexions  of  the  Phoenicians  that  the  metallic  products 
of  Britain  were  first  distributed  over  the  civilized  world. 
A  regular  market  appears  to  have  been  found  for  them 
by  these  enterprising  traffickers  in  some  of  the  most  re- 
mote parts  of  the  earth.  Both  Pliny  and  Arrian  have 
recorded  their  exportation  to  India,  where  the  former 
writer  says  lliey  were  wont  to  be  exchanged  for  pi^cious 
stones  and  pearls.  It  is  probable  that  this  commerce 
was  at  one  time  carried  on,  in  part  at  least,  through  the 
medium  of  the  more  ancient  Palmyra,  or  Tadmor  of  the 
Desert,  as  it  was  then  called,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Solomon  a  thousand  years  before  our  era.* 

*  See  in  Maurice's  Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  vi.  pp.  249, 
&c.,  a  **  Dissertation  on  the  Commerce  carried  on  m  very 
remote  ages  by  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  and  Greeks, 
with  the  British  Islands,  for  their  ancient  staple  of  tin,  asA 
on  their  extensive  barter  of  that  commodity  VviJiv  \Jnasfc  <2?l 
the  Indian  Continent ;  the  whole  conftrtafti^  Xyj  «iL\va.eX& 
from  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  &c"    The  eaLt»RX&  ^^«^  ^^"^ 
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The  Phoenicians,  and  their  colonists  settled  in  Africa 
and  the  south  of  Spain,  appear  to  have  retained  for  a  long 
period  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  trade  with  the  Bri- 
tish islands,  even  the  situation  of  which  they  contrived 
to  keep  concealed  from  all  other  nations.  It  appears 
from  Herodotus,  that,  in  his  time,  about  four  centuries 
and  a  half  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  although  his  coun- 
trymen knew  that  tin  came  from  certain  islands  which, 
on  that  account,  went  by  the  name  of  the  Cassiterides,  or 
Tin  Isles,  yet  all  that  was  known  of  their  situation  was, 
that  they  lay  somewhere  in  the  north  or  north-west  of 
Europe.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  first  Greek 
navigator  who  penetrated  into  the  seas  in  this  part  of  the 
world  was  Pyuieas  of  Marseilles,  who  appears  to  have 
flourished  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus. From  this  celebrated  colony  of  Marseilles  some- 
thing of  the  Greek  civilization  seems  early  to  have 
radiated  to  a  considerable  distance  over  the  surrounding 
regions ;  but  whether  there  ever  was  any  direct  inter- 
course between  Marseilles  and  Britain  we  are  not  in- 
formed. The  only  accounts  of  the  trade  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  represent  it  as  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  certain  ports  on  the  coast  of  Gaul  nearest  to 
our  island ;  and  we  are  probably  to  understand  that  the 
ships  and  traders  belonged,  not  to  Marseilles,  but  to  these 
native  Gallic  towns.  From  the  north-west  coast  of  Gaul, 
the  tin  and  lead  seem  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  trans- 
ported across  the  country  to  Marseilles  by  land  car- 
riage. 

Strabo  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  that,  when 
Scipio  Afncanus  the  younger  made  inquiry  respecting 
the  tin  islands  of  the  people  of  Marseilles,  they  professed 
to  be  totally  ignorant  of  where  they  lay.  From  this  we 
must  infer,  either  that  the  Massilians  had  adopted  the 
policy  of  the  Carthaginians  with  regard  to  the  navigation 
to  these  isles,  and  studiously  concealed  what  they  knew  of 
them,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  they  really  knew 

Institutes  of  Menu,  however,  hardly  deserve  this  formal  an- 
nouncement;  and  the  essay,  altogetlieT,  \%,Vv\l&  ^erjthing 
else  of  this  author's,  a  very  flimsy  perfoTn^aixce. 
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nothing  of  the  countries  from  which  their  tin  came,  the 
trade  being,  in  fact,  carried  on,  as  we  have  just  supposed, 
through  the  medium  of  the  merchants  of  die  north-west 
coast  of  Gaul.  The  Romans,  according  to  the  account 
given  by  Strabo  in  another  place,  had  made  many  en- 
deavours to  dbcover  the  route  to  these  mysterious  isles, 
even  while  the  trade  was  still  in  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  Carthaginians.  He  relates,  that,  on  one  occasion, 
the  master  of  a  CarUiaginian  vessel  finding  himself  ])ur- 
sued,  while  on  his  way  to  the  Cassiterides,  by  one  whom 
the  Romans  had  appointed  to  watch  him,  purposely  ran 
his  vessel  aground,  and  thus,  although  he  saved  his  life, 
sacrificed  his  cargo ;  the  value  of  which,  however,  was 
repaid  to  him,  on  his  return  home,  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  But  the  Romans,  he  adds,  at  length  succeeded 
in  discovering  the  islands,  and  getting  the  tin  trade,  or 
at  least  a  part  of  it,  into  their  own  hands.  As  Strabo 
died  A.B.  25,  this  commercial  mtercourse  of  the  Romans 
with  the  south-west  of  Britain  must  have  long  preceded 
the  invasion  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  country  by 
Claudius,  and  may  very  possiblv  have  preceded  even  the 
earlier  invasion  by  Caesar.  It  is  remarlkable  that  Strabo 
does  not  speak  of  it  as  having  been  a  consequence  of,  or 
in  any  degree  connected  with,  the  last-mentioned  event. 
He  says,  that  some  time  ailter  its  commencement  a 
voyage  was  made  to  the  island  by  a  Roman  navigator  of 
the  name  of  Publius  Crassus,  who,  finding  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  pacific  disposition,  and  also  fond  of  navigation, 
gave  them  some  instructions,  as  the  words  seem  to  imply, 
for  carrying  it  on  upon  a  larger  scale.  This  passage  has 
attracted  less  attention  than  it  would  seem  to  deserve ; 
for,  if  the  Cassiterides  be,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the 
Scilly  Islands,  we  have  here  the  first  notice  of  any  com- 
mercial intercourse  carried  on  with  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  and  a  notice  which  must  refer  to  a  date  con- 
siderably earlier  than  that  at  which  it  is  usually  assumed 
that  the  country  first  began  to  be  resorted  to  by  that 
people. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe,  hoNvevex^  V!ti3sX. ^^  Nx%.^^  ^"^^ 
the  Romans  with  the  Cassitendeft  Nif«a  ci\\ax^^  coroSvwftj^ 
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to  their  colonial  settlements  in  the  south  of  Graul.  Of 
these  the  city  of  Narbonne,  situated  about  as  far  to  the 
west  of  the  mouth  -of  the  Rhone  as  the  Greek  city  of 
Marseilles  stood  to  the  east  of  it,  was  the  chief,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  oldest,  having  been  founded  about  the  year 
B.C.  120.  The  historian  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Julius  CsBsar,  has  given  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  the  trade  between  Britain 
and  Gaul  was  carried  on  in  his  day,  which,  although  it 
does  not  expressly  mention  the  participation  of  either  the 
Romans  or  any  of  their  colonies,  at  least  shows  that  the 
Cassiterides  and  the  island  of  Britain  had  become  better 
known  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  before  in  the 
time  of  the  younger  Scipio.  Diodorus  mentions  the 
expedition  of  CaBsar,  of  which  he  promises  a  detailed 
account  in  a  part  of  his  history  now  unfortunately  lost ; 
but  he  tells  us  a  good  many  things  respecting  the  island, 
the  knowledge  of  which  could  not  have  been  obtained 
through  that  expedition.  We  must,  therefore,  suppose 
that  he  derived  his  information  either  through  an  mter- 
course  with  the  country  which  had  arisen  subsequent  to 
and  in  consequence  of  Caesar's  attempt,  or,  as  is  much 
more  probable,  from  the  accounts  of  those  by  whom  the 
south-western  coast  had  been  visited  lone  before.  ..  In- 
deed, various  facts  concur  to  show  that,  however  igno- 
rant of  Britain  Caesar  himself  may  have  been  when  he 
first  meditated  his  invasion,  a  good  deal  was  even  then 
known  about  it  by  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who 
were  curious  in  such  inquiries.  Caesar  notices  the  fact 
of  tin,  or  white  lead,  as  he  calls  it,  being  found  in  the 
country ;  but  he  erroneously  places  the  stores  of  this 
mineral  in  the  interior  (in  mediterraneis  regionibus),  pro- 
bably from  finding  that  they  lay  a  great  distance  from  the 
coast  at  which  he  landed ;  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  suspicion  that  this  was  reall}'  the  famous  Land  of 
Tin,  the  secret  of  whose  situation  had  been  long  guarded 
with  such  jealous  care  by  its  first  discoverers,  and  which 
his  own  countrymen  had  made  so  many  anxious  endeavours 
/v?  ffnfif  out.  But  a  century  and  a  mii  before  this  date 
Polfbius,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  had  intended  to-wriXfe 
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respecting  Britain ;  and  Strabo  informs  us  that  the  great 
historian  had  actinJlT  composed  a  treatise  on  the  subject 
of  the  British  Islanm,  ana  the  mode  of  preparing  tin. 
His  attention  had  pnhMy  been  drawn  to  the  matter  by 
the  inquiries  of  his  friend  Scipio;  for  Polybius,  as  is 
well  known,  was  the  compuiion  of  that  cdebrated  gene- 
ral, in  several  of  his  military  expeditions  and  other 
journeys.  No  doubt,  although  the  people  of  Marseilles 
were  unwilling  or  unable  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
travellers,  they  obtained  the  information  they  wanted 
from  some  other  quarter.*    And  in  the  title  of  this  lost 

*  Camden  has  here  expressed  himself  in  a  manner  sin- 
^arly  contrasting  with  his  customary,  and,  it  may  be 
justly  added,  characteristic  accuracy.  First,  in  order  to 
prove  "  that  it  was  late  before  the  name  of  the  Britons  was 
heard  of  b^r  the  Greeks  and  Romans,"  he  quotes  a  passage 
from  Polybius,  which  in  the  original  only  implies  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  the  north  or  Europe  was  entirely  en- 
compassed by  the  sea,  but  which  he  renders,  as  if  it  asserted 
that  nothing  was  known  of  Europe  to  the  north  of  Mar- 
seilles and  Narbonne  at  all.  Polybius  has,  in  ikct,  himself 
described  many  parts  of  Gaol  to  the  north  of  these  towns. 
Next  he  makes  tiie  historian  to  have  been  the  friood,  not  of 
the  younger,  but  of  the  eld^  Africanus,  and  to  have  tra- 
velled over  Europe  not  about  B.C.  150,  but  370  years  before 
Christ  Even  if  he  had  been  the  contemporary  of  the  elder 
Scipio,  this  would  be  a  monstrous  mistake.  The  whole  of 
this  passage  in  Camden,  however  (it  is  in  his  chapter  on  tiie 
Manners  of  the  Britons),  is  opposed  to  his  own  opinions  as 
expressed  in  other  parts  of  nis  work.  The  aumority  of 
Festus  Avienus,  wnidi  he  here  disclaims,  he  elsewhere 
makes  use  of  very  freely  (see  his  chapter  on  the  Scilly 
islands,  at  the  end  of  the  Britannia).  And,  whereas  he 
oontends  here  that  Britain  had  never  been  heard  of  by  the 
Greeks  till  a  comparatively  recent  date,  he  has  a  few  pages 
before  a  long  argument  to  prove  that  it  must  have  been 
known  "  to  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greeks."  In  the  same 
chapter  (on  the  Name  of  Britain)  he  quotes  a  pas^ige  from 
Pliny,  in  which  that  writer  characterizes  the  islaxLd  -as. 
fiimous  in  the  writings  (or  records,  as  it  tq.'Kj  \»  Xrasas^aXfe^ 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans — **  claia  GwaeXs  tlqrKxSj&o^^  ^b^^ 
numentis." 
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treatise  of  Polybius,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  it  is  important 
to  remark  that  we  find  the  tin  comitrv  distinctly  recog- 
nized as  bein^  the  British  Islands,  the  vague  or  ambi- 
guous name  of  the  Cassiterides  being  drop{^.  It  is  so, 
likewise,  in  the  account  given  by  Diodorus.  That  writer 
observes  that  the  people  of  the  promontory  of  Belerium 
(the  Bolerium  of  rtolemy,  and  our  present  Land's  End) 
were  much  more  civilized  than  the  other  British  nations, 
in  consequence  of  their  intercourse  with  the  great  num- 
ber of  foreign  traders  who  resorted  thither  from  all 
parts.  This  statement,  written  subsequently  to  Cassar's 
expedition,  warrants  us  in  receiving  that  writer's  asser- 
tion as  to  the  superior  refinement  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kent  as  true  only  in  a  restricted  sense.  In  feet,  there 
were  two  points  on  the  coast  of  the  island  separated  by  a 
long  distance  from  each  other,  at  which  the  same  cause,  a 
considerable  foreign  commerce  and  frequent  intercourse 
with  strangers,  had  produced  the  same  natural  effect. 
Diodorus  goes  on  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  these 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  prepared  the  tin  which 
they  exported.  To  this  part  of  his  description  we  shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  advert.  After  the  tin  has 
been  refined  and  cast  into  ingots,  he  says,  they  convey  it 
in  wheeled  carriages  over  a  space  which  is  dry  at  low 
water,  to  a  neighbouring  island,  which  is  called  Ictis ;  and 
^  here  the  foreign  merchants  purchase  it,  and  transport  it 
in  their  ships  to  the  coast  of  Gaul.  The  Ictis  or  Dio- 
dorus has,  by  the  majority  of  recent  writers,  been  as- 
sumed to  be  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Uectis  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  Vectis  or  Vecta  of  some  of  the  Latin  writers. 
But  this  seems  to  us  altogether  an  untenable  supposition. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  either  that  Diodorus  would 
call  the  Isle  of  Wight  an  island  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  promontory  of  Bolerium,  seeing  that  it  is  distant  from 
that  promontory  about  200  miles,  or  that  the  people  of 
Bolerium,  instead  of  carrying  down  their  tin  to  their 
own  coast,  would  make  a  practice  of  transporting  it  by 
)and  carriage  to  so  remote  a  point.  Least  of  all  is  it 
jx)ssible  to  conceive  how  a  journey  co^d  \)fe  «L<c»(»a- 
plished  by  wheeled  carriages  from  the  Laud's  'Eiivd  \o  \2cka 
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Isle  of  Wight  over  the  sands  which  were  left  dry  at 
low  water,  as  Diodorus  says  was  the  case.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Ictis  was  one  of  the  Scilly 
Isles,  between  which  group  and  the  extremity  of  Corn- 
wall a  long  reef  of  rock  still  extends,  part  of  which 
appears,  from  ancient  documents,  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  main  land  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and  which 
there  is  no  improbability  in  supposmg  may  have  afforded 
a  dry  passage  the  whole  way  in  the  times  of  which  Dio- 
dorus writes.  The  encroachments  of  the  sea  have  un- 
auestionably  effected  extensive  changes  in  tiiat  part  of 
tne  British  coast;  and  at  a  very  remote  perioa  it  is 
evident  from  present  appearances,  as  well  as  from  facts 
well  attested  bv  records  and  tradition,  that  the  distance 
between  the  Scilly  Isles  and  the  main  land  must  have 
been  very  much  less  than  it  now  is.  "It  doth  appear 
yet  by  good  record,"  says  a  writer  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  "that,  whereas  now  there  is  a 
great  distance  between  the  Scyllan  Isles  and  point  of  the 
Land's  End,  there  was  of  late  years  to  speak  of  scarcely 
a  brook  or  drain  of  one  fathom  water  between  them,  if  so 
much,  as  by  those  evidences  appeareth  that  are  yet  to  be 
seen  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  and  chief  owner  of  those 
isles."*  Some  of  the  islands  may  even  have  been  sub- 
merged in  the  long  course  of  years  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  Ictis  was  the  mart  of  the  tin  trade ;  and  the  numerous 
group  of  islets  which  we  now  see  may  very  possibly  be 
only  the  relics  left  above  water  of  the  much  smaller 
number  of  a  considerable  size,  which  are  described  as 
forming  the  ancient  Cassiterides.  It  may  be  added  that, 
if  the  south-west  coast  of  Brittany,  where  the  maritime 
nation  of  the  Veneti  dwelt,  was,  as  seems  most  probable, 
the  part  of  the  continent  from  which  the  tin  ships  sailed, 
the  Isle  of  Wight  was  as  much  out  of  their  way  as  of 
that  of  the  people  of  Bolerium.  The  shortest  and  most 
direct  voyage  for  the  merchants  of  Vannes  was  right 
across  to  the  very  point  of  the  British  coast  where  iVve 
tin  mines  were.    It  appears  touato  admit  of  lill\e  do>3\i\. 

*  JTarrison's  Description  of  England,  b.  iii.  c.  *I. 
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that  the  Ictis  of  Diodonis  is  the  same  island  whidi,  <m 
the  authority  of  the  old  Greek  historian,  Timaeus,  is  men- 
tioned hj  Plin^  under  the  name  of  Mictis,  and  stated  to 
lie  six  da^*  sad  inward  (mtrorsus)  from  Britain  (which 
len^  of  navigation,  however,  the  Britons  accomplished 
m  uieir  widcer  boats),  and  to  be  tliat  in  which  the  tin 
was  produced.  It  must  no  doubt  have  taken  fully  the 
space  of  time  here  mentioned  to  get  to  the  Scilly  Isles 
from  the  more  distant  parts  even  of  the  south  coast  of 
Britain. 

Diodorus  goes  on  to  inform  us  that  the  foreign  mer- 
chants, after  having  purchased  the  tin  at  the  Isle  of 
Ictis,  and  conveyed  it  across  the  sea  to  the  opposite 
coast  of  Gaul,  were  then  wont  to  send  it  overland  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone,  an  operation  which  consumed 
thirty  days.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  it  was  no  doubt 
purchased  by  the  merchants  of  Marseilles,  and  at  a  later 
period  also  by  their  rivals  of  Narbonne,  if  we  are  not 
rather  to  suppose  that  the  Crallic  traders  who  brought  it 
from  Britain  were  merely  their  agents.  Caesar,  however, 
expressly  informs  us  that  the  Yeneti,  who  occupied  a 
part  of  the  present  Bretagne,  had  many  ships  of  their 
own,  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  make  voyages  to 
Britain.  From  the  two  great  emporia  in  the  south  of 
France  the  commodity  was  difiused  over  all  other  parts 
of  the  earth,  as  it  had  been  at  an  earlier  period  from 
Cadiz  and  the  other  Phoenician  colonies  on  the  south  coast 
of  Spain. 

It  appears  from  Strabo,  however,  that  the  operose  and 
tedious  mode  of  conveyance  by  land  carriage  from  the 
coast  of  Brittany  to  tne  gulf  of  Lyons  was  eventually 
abandoned  for  other  routes,  in  which  some  advantage 
could  be  taken  of  the  natural  means  of  transportation 
afforded  by  the  country.  By  one  of  these,  the  British 
goods  being  brought  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  in 
Normandy,  were  sent  up  that  river  as  far  as  it  was 
navigable,  and  then,  being  carried  on  horses  a  short  dis- 
tance  overland,  were  transmitted  for  the  remainder  of 
^0  wajr  down  the  Rhone,  and  afterwaids  aXoxv^  \3aft 
^^sst  to  Narbonne  and  Marseilles.  It  la  probaXAe  ^twovi^ 
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that  the  Isle  of  Wig^t,  which  is  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  may  have  been  used  as  the  mart  of  the 
Briti^  trade  in  this  navigation,  for  which  purpose  it 
was  also  well  adapted  as  hring  about  midway  between 
Cornwall  and  Kent,  and  being  therefore  more  conve- 
niently situated  than  any  other  spot  both  for  the  supply 
of  the  whole  line  of  coast  with  foreign  commodities,  and 
for  the  export  of  native  produce.  When  the  route  we 
are  now  describing  came  to  be  adopted  for  the  British 
trade  generally,  even  a  portion  of  tne  tin  of  Cornwall 
may  have  found  its  way  to  this  central  d6pdt.  But,  even 
after  land  carriage  came  to  be  displaced  by  river  naviga- 
tion, a  large  portion  of  the  British  trade  still  continued 
to  be  carried  on  from  the  west  coast  of  Gaul,  through  the 
medium  both  of  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne.  The  Loire 
seems  to  have  been  taken  advantage  of  chiefly  to  convey 
the  exports  from  Narbonne  and  Marseilles  down  to  the 
sea-coast  after  they  had  been  brought  by  land  across  the 
country  fix>m  Lyons,  to  which  pomt  they  had  been  sent 
up  by  the  Rhone.  The  Graronne  was  used  ibr  the  con- 
veyance to  the  south  of  France  of  British  produce,  which 
was  sent  up  that  river  as,  far  as  it  was  navigable,  and 
thence  earned  to  its  destination  over  land. 

This  is  nearly  all  that  is  known  respecting  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  Britain  with  other  parts  of  the  world 
bef(H«  the  country  became  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  traffic  both  with  Carthage  and  the  Phoe- 
nician colonies  in  the  south  of  Spain  had  of  course  ceased 
long  before  Caesar's  invadon ;  at  that  date  the  only  direct 
trade  of  the  island  was  with  the  western  and  north- 
western coasts  of  Gaul,  from  the  Garonne  as  far  pro- 
bably as  to  the  Rhine ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  passage  of 
commodities,  as  just  explained,  to  and  from  rrovence, 
the  Belgic  colonists,  who  now  occupied  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  maritime  districts  in  the  south  of  Britain, 
appear  also  from  their  first  setdement  to  have  kept  up 
an  active  intercourse  with  their  original  seats  on  the  con- 
tinent which  stretched  to  the  last-mentioned  rWest.  ^V^ 
British  line  of  communication,  ou  iScie  Q\)lAfiSt  Vwcii^^xsias:) 
be  presumed  to  have  extended  from  iDtkfe  'iJKa!K%^x!A.^» 
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the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  though  it  was  probably  only 
at  two  or  three  points  m  the  course  of  that  long  distance 
that  the  continental  vessels  were  in  the  habit  of  touch- 
ing. There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  vessels  in 
which  the  trade  with  the  continent  was  carried  on  be- 
longed to  Britain.  The  island  in  those  days  seems  only 
to  have  been  resorted  to  by  strangers  as  the  native  place 
of  certain  valuable  commodities,  and  to  have  maintained 
little  or  no  interchange  of  visits  with  foreign  shores. 
Even  from  this  imperfect  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  all  this  line  of  coast 
must  have  been  enabled  to  keep  up,  as  we  are  assured 
they  did,  a  very  considerably  higher  degree  of  civilization 
than  would  be  found  among  the  back-woodsmen  beyond 
them.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  small  amount 
of  the  commercial  spirit  may  exist  in  a  country  which  main- 
tains no  intercourse  with  foreigners  except  in  its  own  ports. 
The  situation  of  Britain  in  this  respect,  two  thousand 
years  ago,  may  be  likened,  indeed,  to  that  of  Spitzbergen 
or  New  Zealand  at  present ;  but  the  same  peculiarity, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  to  us  so  remarkable  and  so  un- 
natural, characterizes  the  gr^t  commercial  empire  of 
China.  There  the  national  customs  and  the  institutions 
of  the  government  have  done  their  utmost  to  discourage 
and  restrain  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise ;  but  that 
spirit  is  an  essential  part  of  the  social  principle,  and  as 
such  is  unextinguishable  wherever  the  immutable  cir- 
cumstances of  physical  situation  are  not  adverse  to  its 
development.  Hence,  although  their  laws  and  tradi- 
tionary morality  have  operated  with  so  much  effect  as  to 
prevent  the  people  of  China  from  pushing  to  any  extent 
what  may  be  called  an  aggressive  commerce,  that  is  to  say, 
from  seeking  markets  for  their  commodities  in  foreign 
countries,  these  adverse  influences  have  not  been  able  so 
far  to  overcome  the  natural  incentives  arising  out  of  their 
geographical  position  as  to  induce  them  to  refrain  equally 
from  what  we  may  call  admissive  commerce,  or  indeed  to 
be  other  than  very  eager  followers  of  it.  The  case  of 
the  early  Britona  may  have  been  somewhat  s\m\lar.  The 
g^eaius  of  most  of  the  Oriental  religions  aeetoa  \o  \ia.^^ 
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been  opposed  to  foreign  intercourse  of  every  kind,  the 
prohibition  or  systematic  discouragement  of  which  the 
priests  doubtless  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  important 
securities  for  the  preservation  of  their  influence  and 
authority  ;  and  very  probably  such  may  also  have  been 
the  spirit  of  the  Celtic  or  Druidical  religion.  It  is  re- 
markable, at  least,  that  the  well  ascertained  Celtic  tribes 
of  Europe,  though  distributed  for  the  most  part  along  the 
sea-coast,  have  never  exhibited  any  striking  aptitude 
either  for  navigation  or  for  any  employment  in  connexion 
with  the  sea. 

The  most  particular  account  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports constituting  the  most  ancient  British  trade  is  that 
quoted  above  from  Strabo,  and  it  is  probably  not  very 
complete.  It  only  adds  tiie  single  article  of  skins  to 
the  tin  and  lead  mentioned  by  Festus  Avienus  and  others. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  island  was  known  for  a 
few  other  products  besides  these,  even  before  the  first 
Roman  invasion.  Caesar  expressly  mentions  iron  as 
found,  although  in  small  quantities,  in  the  maritime 
districts.  And  it  appears  from  some  passages  in  the 
Letters  of  Cicero,  toat  the  fiame  of  the  British  war- 
chariots  had  already  reached  Rome.  Writing  to  Tre- 
batius,  while  the  latter  was  here  with  Caesar,  b.c.  66, 
after  observing  that  he  hears  Britain  yielded  neither  gold 
nor  silver,  the  orator  playfully  exhorts  his  friend  to  get 
hold  of  one  of  the  esseda  of  the  island,  and  make  his 
way  back  to  them  at  Rome  with  his  best  speed.  In 
another  epistle  he  cautions  Trelmtius  to  take  care  that 
he  be  not  snatched  up  and  carried  off  before  he  knows 
where  he  is,  by  some  driver  of  one  of  these  rapid  vehi- 
cles. Strabo's  account  of  the  foreign  commodities  im- 
pK>rted  mto  Britain  in  those  days  is,  that  they  con- 
sisted of  earthenware,  salt,  and  articles  of  bronze,  which 
last  expression  is  undoubtedly  to  be  understood  as  mean- 
ing not  mere  toys,  but  articles  of  use,  in  the  falnication 
of  which  bronze,  as  we  have  explained  above,  was  the 
great  material  made  use  of  in  early  times.  Caesar  t&Sfii^ 
testifies  that  all  the  bronze  made  >Me  o^  \s^  ^^  ^^irv\ssi!>& 
was  obtamed  from  abroad.    The  meta^,  \ioN?«H«t>  ^a-v^ 
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shall  presently  have  occasion  to  show,  was  probably  im<* 
ported  to  some  extent  in  ingots  or  masses,  as  well  as  in 
manufactured  articles.  Much  of  the  bronze  which  was 
thus  brought  to  them,  whether  in  lumps  of  metal,  or  in 
the  shape  of  weapons  of  war  and  other  necessary  or  use« 
iiil  articles,  had  no  doubt  been  formed  by  the  aid  of 
their  own  tin.  Neither  the  Britons  themselves,  nor  any 
of  the  foreigners  who  traded  with  them  at  ibis  early 
period,  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  abundant  stores 
of  copper  which  the  island  is  now  known  to  contain. 
Indeed  the  British  copper-mines  have  only  been  wrought 
to  any  considerable  extent  in  very  recent  times. 

There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  supposing,  as  some 
writers  have  done,  that  the  ancient  Britons  possessed  any 
description  of  navigating  vessels,  which  could  properly 
be  termed  ships  of  war.  The  notion  has  been  taken  up 
on  an  inference  from  a  passage  in  Ceesar,  or  rather  from 
a  comparison  of  several  passages,  whidi  the  language  of 
that  writer  rightly  understood  certainly  does  not  at  til 
authorize.  Caesar  gives  us  in  one  place  an  account  of  a 
naval  engagement  which  he  had  with  the  Veneti  of 
western  Gaul,  whose  ships  appear,  from  his  description, 
to  have  been  very  formidable  military  engines.  In  a 
preceding  chapter  he  had  informed  us,  that  in  making 
preparations  for  then*  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms,  the 
Veneti,  after  fortifying  their  towns,  and  collecting  their 
whole  navtJ  strength  at  one  point,  associated  with  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  the  Osismii,  the 
Lexobii,  and  other  neighbouring  tribes,  and  also  sent  for 
aid  out  of  Britain,  which  lay  directly  over  against  their 
coast.  But  it  is  not  said  that  the  assistance  which  they 
thus  obtained,  either  from  Britain  or  any  other  quarter, 
consisted  of  ships.  It  does  not  even  appear  that  it  con- 
sisted of  seamen ;  for,  although  it  so  happened  that  the 
war  was  terminated  by  the  destruction  of  the  naval 
power  of  the  Veneti  in  the  engagement  we  have  just 
mentioned,  preparations  had  evidently  been  made  in  the 
^/vt  instance  for  carrying  it  on  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 
T/ie  supposition  that  the  Britons  possessed  any  B\iY^«tt«ll 
^'esembUng  the  bigh-nding,  streng-^mbered,  VronAiwsav^ 
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vessels  of  this  principal  maritime  power  of  Gaul — pro- 
vided, amongst  other  things,  Caesar  assures  us,  witli  chain 
cables  (anchorcB,  pro  funibuSjferreis  catenis  revinctce) — 
is  in  violent  contradiction  to  the  general  bearing  of  all 
the  other  recorded  and  probable  facts  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  our  island  and  its  inhabitants  at  that  period. 
There  is  no  evidence  or  reason  for  believing  that  they 
were  masters  of  any  other  navigating  vessels  than  open 
boats,  of  which  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  were  even 
fiimished  with  sails.  Their  common  boat  appears  to  have 
been  what  is  still  called  the  currach  by  the  Irish,  and  the 
coracle  (cwrwgyl)  by  the  Welsh,  formed  of  osier  twigs, 
covered  with  hide.  The  small  boats  yet  in  use  upon 
the  rivers  of  Wales  and  Ireland  are  in  shape  like  a 
walnut-shell,  and  rowed  with  one  paddle.  Pliny,  as 
already  noticed,  quotes  the  old  Greek  historian  Timseus, 
as  affirming  that  the  Britons  used  to  make  their  way  to 
an  island  at  the  distance  of  six  days'  sail  in  boats  made  of 
wattles,  and  covered  with  skins ;  and  Solinus  states  that, 
in  his  time,  the  communication  between  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  by  means  of  these 
vessels.  Caesar,  in  his  history  of  the  Civil  War,  tells 
us  that,  having  learned  their  use  while  in  Britain,  he 
availed  himself  of  them  in  crossing  rivers  in  Spain ;  and 
we  learn  from  Lucan,  that  diey  were  used  on  the  Nile 
and  the  Po,  as  well  as  by  the  Britons.  Another  kind  of 
British  boat  seems  to  have  been  made  out  of  a  single 
tree,  like  the  Indian  canoes.  Several  of  these  have 
been  discovered.  In  1736  one  was  dug  up  from  a  morass 
called  Lockermoss,  in  Dumfries,  Scotland.  It  was  seven 
ieet  long,  dilated  to  a  considerable  breadth  at  one  end ; 
the  paddle  was  founc^near  it.  Another,  hollowed  out  of 
a  solid  tree,  was  seen  by  Mr.  Pennant,  near  Rilblain, 
It  measured  eight  feet  three  inches  long,  and  eleven 
inches  deep.  In  the  year  1720  several  canoes  similar  to 
these  were  dug  up  in  the  marshes  of  the  river  Medway, 
above  Maidstone ;  one  of  them  so  well  preserved  as  to 
be  used  as  a  boat  for  some  time  afterwards.  On  dr«xK«\% 
Martine  Mun*,  or  Marton  Lake,  Va.  liaxk.c»^\t^^  ^^st<i 
were  found  sunk  at  the  bottom  ^^1  caxin^^  «M3a.  \aa^^ 
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of  a  single  tree,  much  like  the  Americau  canoes.*  In 
1834  a  boat  of  the  same  description  was  found  in  a  creek 
near  tlie  village  of  North  Stoke,  on  the  river  Arun, 
Sussex.  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  measures 
in  length  thirty-five  feet  four  inches ;  in  depth  one  foot 
ten  inches ;  and  in  width,  in  the  middle,  four  feet  six 
inches.  There  are  three  bars  left  at  the  bottom,  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  each  other,  and  from  the  ends, 
which  seem  to  have  served  the  double  purpose  of  strength- 
ening it  and  giving  firm  footing  to  those  who  rowed  or 
paddled  the  canoe.  It  seems  to  have  been  made,  or  at 
least  finished,  by  sharpened  instruments,  and  not  by  fire, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Indians.f 

Among  the  useful  arts  practised  by  the  ancient  Britons, 
they  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  some  acquaintance  with 
those  relating  to  the  metals,  but  how  much  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  Both  Strabo  and  Diodorus  Siculus  have 
briefly  noticed  their  mode  of  obtaining  the  tin  from  the 
earth.  The  former  observes  that  Fublius  Crassus,  upon 
his  visit  to  the  Cassiterides,  found  the  mines  worked  to 
a  very  small  depth.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  ex- 
pression, that  the  only  mining  known  to  the  natives  was 
that  which  consisted  m  digging  a  few  feet  into  the  earth, 
and  collecting  what  is  now  called  the  stream  tin,  from 
the  modem  process  of  washing  and  separatmg  the  parti- 
cles of  the  ore  thus  lodged  by  directing  over  their  bed  a 
stream  of  water.  No  tools  of  whidi  tliey  were  possessed 
could  have  enabled  them  to  cut  their  way  to  the  veins  of 
metal  concealed  in  the  rocks.  The  language  of  Diodorus 
supports  the  same  conclusion.  He  speaks  of  the  tin  as 
bemg  mixed  with  earth  when  it  is  nrst  dug  out  of  the 
mine  ;  but,  from  what  he  adds,  it  would  appear  that  the 
islanders  knew  how  to  separate  the*  metal  from  the  dross 
by  smelting.  After  it  was  thus  purified,  they  prepared 
it  for  market  by  casting  it  into  ingots  in  the  shape  of  dice. 
What  lead  they  had  was  no  doubt  procured  in  like  man- 
ner from  the  surface  of  the  soil  or  a  very  small  depth 
under  it.     Pliny  indeed  expressly  states  that,  even  in 

*  King's  Munimenta,  Antiqua,  vol.  i.  page  ^^,  &^ 
t  Arclueologia,  vol.  autvi.  p.  257,  &c. 
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his  time,  this  latter  metal  was  found  in  Britain  in  great 
plenty  lying  thus  exposed  or  scarcely  covered. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  working  in  metals  was  possessed  by  the  Britons 
before  tlie  Roman  invasion.  Moulds  for  spear,  arrow, 
and  axe  heads  have  been  frequently  found  both  in  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;*  and  the  discovery  in  1735,  on  Easterly 
Moor,  near  York,  of  100  axe-heads,  with  several  lumps 
of  metal  and  a  quantity  of  cinders,  may  be  considered 
sufficient  testimony  that  at  least  the  bronze  imported  into 
Britain  was  cast  into  shapes  by  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves.! The  metal  of  wnich  the  British  weapons  and 
tools  were  made  has  been  chemically  analyzed  in  modem 
times,  and  the  proportions  appear  to  be,  in  a  spear-head, 
one  part  of  tin  to  six  of  copper ;  in  an  axe-head,  one  of 
tin  and  ten  of  copper ;  and  in  a  kjiife,  one  of  tin  to  seven 
and  a  half  of  copper4 

Whatever  knowledge  the  Gauls  possessed  of  the  art 
of  fabricating  and  dyeing  cloth,  the  more  civilized  inha- 
bitants of  the  South  of  Britain,  having  come  originally 
from  Gaul,  and  always  keeping  up  a  close  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  that  country,  may  be  fairly  presumed 
to  have  shared  with  them.  The  long  dark-coloured 
mantles,  in  which  Strabo  describes  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Cassiterides  as  attired,  may  indeed  have  been  of  skins, 
but  were  more  probably  of  some  woollen  texture.  The 
Grauls  are  stat^  by  various  ancient  authors  to  have  both 
woven  and  dyed  wool;  and  Pliny  mentions  a  kind  of 
felt  which  they  made  merely  by  pressure,  which  was  so 
hard  and  strone,  especially  when  vinegar  was  used  in  its 
manufacture,  that  it  would  resist  the  blow  of  a  sword. 
Caesar  tells  us  that  the  ships  of  the  Veneti  of  Gaul,  not- 
withstanding their  superior  strength  and  size,  had  only 
skins  for  sails ;  and  he  expresses  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
that  material  was  not  employed  either  from  the  want  of 

♦  Archffiologia,  vol.  xiv.  pi.  Iv.  and  vol.  xv.  pi.  xxxiv. 
Collectanea  de  Reb.  Hibem.  vol.  iv.  pi.  x. 

t  Borlase's  Cornwall,  p.  287. 

t   Meyrick's   Ori^^nal  InhabitantB-,  wi^  7?Vi\fi»oTjKsRS^ 
Transactions  for  1796,  p.  395,  &c. 
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linen  or  ignorance  of  its  use.  At  a  somewhat  later 
period,  however,  it  appears  from  Plinv  that  linen  cloth 
was  fabricated  in  all  parts  of  Gaul.  The  dyes  which  the 
Britons  used  for  their  cloth  were  probably  extracted  from 
the  same  plant  from  which  they  obtained  those  with  which 
they  marked  their  skin,  namely,  the  isatis,  or  woad. 
"Its  colour,"  says  a  late  writer,  "was  somewhat  like 
indigo,  which  has  in  a  great  degree  superseded  the  use 
of  it.  .  .  .  The  best  woad  usually  yields  a  blue 
tint,  but  that  herb,  as  well  as  indigo,  when  partially 
deoxidated,  has  been  found  to  yield  a  fine  green.  .  . 
The  robes  of  the  fanatic  British  women,  witches,  or 
priestesses,  were  black,  vestis  feralis ;  and  that  colour 
was  a  third  preparation  of  woad  by  the  application  of  .a 
greater  heat."*  Woad  is  still  cultivated  lor  the  purposes 
of  dyeing  in  France,  and  also,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in 
England. 

Some  of  these  &cts  would  seem  to  afford  us  reason  for 
suspecting  that  Britain  was  better  known  even  to  the 
Roman  world  before  the  two  expeditions  of  Caesar  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  or  than  we  should  be  led  to  infer 
from  Caesar's  own  account  of  those  attempts.  We  may 
even  doubt  whether  he  was  himself  as  ignorant  of  the 
country  as  he  affects  to  have  been.  He  may  very  pos- 
sibly have  wished  to  give  to  his  achievement  the  air  of  a 
discovery  as  well  as  rf  a  conquest  Tacitus  appears  to 
be  disposed  to  claim  for  Agricola,  a  century  and  a  half 
later,  tlie  honour  of  having  first  ascertained  Britain  to  be 
an  island,  although  even  Caesar  professes  no  doubt  about 
that  point ;  and,  from  the  language  of  every  preceding 
writer  who  mentions  the  name  of  the  country,  its  insular 
character  must  evidently  have  been  well  known  from 
time  immemorial.  The  Romans  did  nothing  directly, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  theu-  conquests,  little  even 
indirectly,  in  geographical  discovery ;  almost  wherever 
they  penetrated  the  Greeks  or  the  Orientals  had  been 
before  them ;  and  any  reputation  gained  in  that  field 
would  naturally  be  valued  in  proportion  to  its  rarity. 
Mat,  however  this  may  be,  Caesar'a  mvaavou  certainly 
*  Britannia  after  the  Romecns,  p.  5%. 
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had  the  immediate  effect  of  giving  a  celebrity  to  Britain 
which  it  had  never  before  enjoyed.  Lucretius,  the 
oldest  Roman  writer  who  has  mentioned  Britain,  is  also, 
we  believe,  the  only  one  in  whose  works  the  name  is 
found  before  the  date  of  Ceesar's  visit.  Of  the  interest 
which  that  event  excited,  the  Letters  of  Cicero,  to  some 
passages  of  which  we  have  already  referred,  written  at 
the  time  both  to  his  brother  Quintus,  who  was  in  Caesar's 
army,  and  to  Atticus  and  his  other  friends,  afford  suffi- 
dent  evidence.  In  the  first  instance,  expectations  seem 
to  have  been  excited  that  the  conquest  would  probably 
yield  more  than  barren  laurels;  but  these  were  soon 
dissipated.  "  It  is  ascertained,"  Cicero  writes  to  Atti- 
cus, before  the  issue  of  the  expedition  was  yet  known  at 
Rome,  "  that  the  approaches  to  the  island  are  defended 
by  natural  impediments  of  wonderful  vastness  (niirificis 
molUms) ;  ana  it  is  known  too  by  this  time  that  there  is 
.  not  a  scruple  of  silver  in  that  island,  nor  the  least  chance 
of  booty,  unless  it  may  be  from  slaves,  of  whom  you  will 
scarcely  expect  to  find  any  very  highly  accomplished 
in  letters  or  in  music."*  So,  also,  in  the  epistle  imme 
diately  following  to  the  same  correspondent,  ne  mentions 
having  had  letters  both  from  his  brother  and  from  Caesar, 
informing  him  that  the  business  in  Britain  was  finished, 
and  that  hostages  had  been  received  from  the  inhabit- 
ants; but  that  no  booty  had  been  obtained,  although 
a  pecuniary  tribute  had  been  imposed  (imperctta  tamen 
pecunid). 

Although  the  island  was  not  conquered  by  Caesar,  the 
way  was  in  a  manner  opened  to  it,  and  its  name  rendered 
ever  after  familiar,  by  his  sword  and  his  pen.  Besides, 
the  reduction  of  Gaul,  which  he  effected,  removed  the 
most  considerable  barrier  between  the  Romans  and 
Britain.  After  that,  whether  compelled  to  receive  an 
imperial  governor  or  left  unattacked,  it  could  not  remain 
as  much  dissociated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  un- 
visited  as  before.  A  land  of  Roman  arts,  letters,  and 
government, — of  Roman  order  and  magnificence,  ^ub.V\a 
and  private, — ^now  lay  literally  under  tVie  e^«&  Q>^  '"'iafc 
*^J^pi8tadAttW.16, 
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natives  of  Britain;  and  it  was  impossible  that  such  a 
spectacle  should  have  been  long  contemplated,  and  that 
tne  intercourse  which  must  have  existed  between  the  two 
closely  approaching  coasts  could  have  lon^  gone  on, 
without  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  formeny  secluded 
islanders,  semibarbarians  themselves  and  encompassed  by 
semibarbarians,  undergoing  some  change.  Accordingly, 
Strabo  has  intimated  that,  even  in  his  time,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  Roman  arts,  manners, 
and  religion  had  gained  some  footing  in  Britain.  It 
appears  also,  from  his  account,  that,  although  no  annual 
payment  under  the  obnoxious  name  of  a  tribute  was 
exacted  from  the  Britons  by  Augustus,  yet  that  prince 
derived  a  considerable  revenue,  not  only  from  the  pre- 
sents which  were  made  to  him  by  the  British  princes, 
but  also  by  means  of  what  would  certainly  now  be 
accounted  a  very  decided  exercise  of  sovereignty  over 
the  island,  the  imposition  of  duties  or  customs  upon  . 
exports  and  imports.  To  these  imposts,  it  seems,  the 
Britons  submitted  without  resistance ;  yet  they  must  of 
course  have  been  collected  by  iunctionaries  of  the  imperial 
government  stationed  withm  the  island,  for  it  was  a 
leading  regulation  of  the  Roman  financial  system  that  all 
such  duties  should  be  paid  on  goods  exported  before 
embarkation,  and  on  goods  imported  before  they  were 
landed.  If  \jie  duties  were  not  paid  according  to  this 
rule,  the  goods  were  forfeited.  The  right  of  inspection, 
and  the  other  rights  with  which  the  collectors  were 
invested  to  enable  them  to  apportion  and  levy  tiiese 
taxes,  were  necessarily  of  the  most  arbitrary  description ; 
and  they  must  have  been  even  more  than  ordinarily  so 
in  a  country  where  the  imperial  government  was  not  esta- 
blished, and  there  was  no  regular  superintending  power 
set  over  them.  Strabo  says  &at  a  great  part  of  Britain 
had  come  to  be  familiarly  known  to  the  Romans  through 
the  intercourse  with  it  which  was  thus  maintained. 

All  this  implies,  that  the  foreign   commerce  of  the 
JsJand  had  already  been   considerably  extended;   and 
«/eA  accordingly  is  proved  to  have  beeii  t^e  e»sfe  even 
ojr  the  catalogue — ^probably  an  incompVet/e  oae— <)i^  \Xa 
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exports  and  imports  which  Strabo  gives  us.  Among  tho 
former  he  mentions  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  but,  strangely 
enough,  neither  lead  nor  tin;  com,  cattle,  skins, — in- 
cluding both  hides  of  homed  cattle  and  the  skins  and 
fleeces  of  sheep, — and  dogs,  which  he  describes  as  pos- 
sessing various  excellent  qualities.  In  those  days  slaves 
were  also  obtained  from  Britain  as  they  now  are  from  the 
coast  of  Africa ;  and  it  mav  be  suspected,  from  Cicero's 
allusion  already  quoted,  that  this  branch  of  trade  was 
older  even  than  Caesar's  invasion.  Cicero  seems  to 
speak  of  the  slaves  as  a  well-known  description  of  British 
produce.  These  several  kinds  of  raw  produce  the  Britons 
appear  to  have  exchanged  for  articles  the  manufacture  of 
which  was  probably  of  more  value  ^an  the  material,  and 
which  were,  for  the  greater  part,  rather  showy  than 
useful.  The  imports  enumerated  by  Strabo  are  ivory 
bridles,  gold  chains,  cups  of  amber,  drinking  glasses, 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles  of  the  like  kind.  Still, 
all  these,  are  articles  of  a  venr  diiferent  sort  from  the 
brass  buttons  and  glass  beads,  by  means  of  which  trade 
is  carried  on  with  savages. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  the 
countnr,  its  natural  resources  were  no  doubt  much  more 
fully  developed,  and  its  foreign  trade  both  in  the  way  of 
exportation  and  importation,  out  in  the  latter  more  espe- 
cially, must  have  assumed  altogether  a  new  aspect.  The 
Roman  colonists  settled  in  Britain  of  course  were  con- 
sumers of  the  same  necessaries  and  luxuries  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire ;  and  such  of  these  as  could  not  be 
obtained  in  the  country  were  imported  for  their  use 
from  abroad.  They  must  have  been  paid  for,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  produce  of  the  island,  of  its  soil,  of  its 
mines,  perhaps  of  its  seas,  and  by  the  native  manufac- 
tures, if  there  were  any  of  these  suited  to  the  foreign 
market. 

The  chief  export  of  Roman  Britain,  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  province,  appears  to  have  been  com. 
This  island,  indeed,  seems  eventually  to  have  come  to  b^ 
considered  in  some  sort  as  ^e  Sicily  of  tVie  noxihenv  ^^«s\ 
of  the  empire;  and  in  the  fourth  ceutory  Nve  ^^  ^^ 
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annies  of  Gkiul  and  Germanj  depending  in  great  part  for 
their  subsistence  upon  the  regular  annual  arrivals  of  com 
from  Britain.  It  was  stored  in  those  countries  for  their 
use  in  public  granaries.  But  on  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies a  mudi  greater  Quantity  was  brought  over  than 
sufficed  for  this  object.  The  historian  Zosimus  relates 
that  in  the  year  359,  on  the  Roman  colonies  situated  in 
the  Upper  Rhine  having  been  {Sundered  by  the  enemy, 
the  Emperor  Julian  built  a  fleet  of  800  barks,  of  a  larger 
size  than  usual,  which  he  dispatched  to  Britain  for  com ; 
and  that  they  brought  over  so  much  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plundered  towns  and  districts  received  enough  not 
only  to  support  them  during  the  winter,  but  also  to  sow 
their  lands  m  the  spring,  and  to  serve  them  till  the  next 
harvest.  It  is  probable  also  that  Britain  now  supplied 
the  continental  parts  of  the  empire  with  other  agricultural 
produce  as  well  as  grain.  No  doubt  its  cattle,  which 
were  abundant  even  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  frequently 
supplied  the  foreign  market  with  carcases  as  well  as  hides, 
and  were  also  ezp<Hted  alive  for  breeding  and  the  plough. 
The  British  horses  were  highly  esteemed  by  tlie  Romans 
both  for  their  beauty  and  Uieir  trmning.  Various  Latin 
poets,  as  well  as  the  geographer  Strabo,  have  celebrated  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  British  dogs  above  all  others  both  for 
courage,  size,  strength,  fleetness,  and  scent.*  Cheese,  also, 
which  the  natives,  when  they  first  became  known  to  the 
Romans,  are  said  not  to  have  understood  how  to  make,  is 
stated  to  have  been  afterwards  exported  from  the  island 
in  large  quantities.  The  chalk  of  Britain,  and  probably 
also  the  lime  and  the  marl,  seem  to  have  been  held  in 
high  estimation  abroad ;  and  an  altar  or  votive  stone  is 
related  to  have  been  found  in  the  seventeenth  century  at 
Domburgh,  in  Zealand,  with  an  inscription  testifying  it 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  a  goddess  named  Nehalennia, 
for  her  preservation  of  his  freight,  by  Secundus  Silvanus, 
a  British  chalk-merchant  (Negociator  Cretarius  Bfi- 
tannicianus). 

*  See  a  curious  collection  of  these  testimonies  in  Cam- 
den's  Britannia,  by  Gibson,  i.  139-40.    See  «\so  Hamaon's 
-description  of  England,  B.  ill.  c.  7. 
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We  may  fairly  presume  that  the  trade  in  the  ancient 
metallic  products  of  the  island,  tin  and  lead,  was  greatly 
extended  during  the  Roman  occupation.  It  seems  to 
have  been  then  that  the  tin-mines  first  began  to  be 
worked  to  any  considerable  depth,  or  rather  that  the 
metal  began  to  be  procured  by  any  process  which  could 
properly  be  called  mining.  It  has  oeen  supposed  that 
convicted  criminals  among  the  Romans  used  to  be  con- 
demned to  work  in  the  British  mines.  Roman  coins, 
and  also  blocks  of  tin,  with  Latin  inscriptions,  have  been 
found  in  the  old  tin-mines  and  stream-works  of  Cornwall. 
The  British  Museum  contains  several  pigs  of  lead 
stamped  by  the  Romans,  which  have  been  discovered  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Britain  then,  as  now, 
seems  to  have  produced  much  more  lead  than  all  the 
rest  of  Europe.  But  we  bave  no  direct  information  as 
to  any  actual  exports  of  the  metals  from  Britain  in  the 
Roman  times,  and  csm  merely  mfer  the  fact  from  the 
mention  which  we  find  made  of  them  as  important  pro- 
ducts of  the  country,  and  from  the  other  evidences  we 
have  that  they  were  then  obtained  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. Oil  these  grounds  it  has  been  supposed  that  sup- 
plies were  in  those  days  obtained  from  Britain  not  only 
of  lead  and  tin,  but  also  of  iron,  and  even  of  the  precious 
metals.  Tacitus  expressly  mentions  gold  and  silver  as 
among  the  mineral  products  of  the  island.* 

The  same  writer  adds  that  Britain  likewise  produces 
pearls,  the  colour  of  which,  however,  is  dusky  and  livid  ; 
but  this  he  thinks  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the 
unskilUdness  of  the  gatherers,  who  do  not  pluck  the  fish 
alive  from  the  rocks,  as  is  done  in  the  Red  Sea,  but 
merely  collect  them  as  the  sea  throws  them  up  dead. 
The  pearls  of  Britain  seem  to  have  very  early  acquired 
celebrity.  A  tradition  is  preserved  by  Suetonius  that 
Julius  Caesar  was  tempted  to  invade  the  island  by  the 
hope  of  enriching  himself  with  its  pearls ;  and  Pliny 
speaks  of  a  shield  studded  with  British  pearls  which, 
after  his  expedition,  he  dedicated  to  Venus,  and  9\\i- 

*  Agric.  12, 
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pended  in  her  temple  at  Rome.  Solinus  affirms  that 
the  fact  of  the  pearls  being  British  was  attested  by  an  in- 
scription on  the  shield)  which  agrees  very  well  with  Pliny's 
expression,  that  CuE;sar  wished  it  to  be  so  understood. 
The  oldest  Latin  writer,  we  believe,  who  mentions  the 
British  pearls  is  Poniponius  Mela,  who  asserts  that  som^ 
of  the  seas  of  Britain  generate  pearls  and  gems.  They 
are  also  mentioned  in  the  second  century  by  Aelian  in 
his  History  of  Animals,  and  by  Origen  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  St.  Matthew,  who,  aldiough  he  describes  them 
as  somewhat  cloudy,  affirms  that  they  were  esteemed 
next  in  value  to  those  of  India.  They  were,  he  says, 
of  a  gold  colour.  Some  account  of  the  British  pearls  is 
also  given  in  the  fourth  century  by  Marcellinus,  who 
describes  them,  however,  as  greatly  inferior  to  those  of 
Persia.  In  the  same  age  the  poet  Ausonius  mentions 
those  of  Caledonia  under  the  poetical  figure  of  the  white 
shell-berries.*  But  the  British  pearls  have  also  been  well 
known  in  modem  times.  Bede  notices  them  as  a  product 
of  the  British  seas  and  rivers  in  the  eighth  century. 
There  is  a  chapter  upon  those  found  in  Scotland,  in  the 
description  of  that  country  prefixed  to  Hector  Boece's 
History,  in  which  the  writer  gives  an  account  of  the 
manner  of  catching  the  fish  in  his  time  (the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century).  It  is  very  different  from  fiiat 
which  Tacitus  has  noticed,  as  will  appear  from  the  pas- 
sage, which  is  thus  given  in  Harrison's  English  transla- 
tion : — "  They  are  so  sensible  and  quick  of  hearing, 
that,  although  you,  standing  on  the  brae  or  bank  above 
them,  do  speak  never  so  softly,  or  throw  never  so  small 
a  stone  into  the  water,  yet  they  will  descry  you,  and 

*  Ausonius,  in  Mosella.  His  expression  is,  "Albentes 
concharum  germina  baccas ;"  literally,  the  white  berries, 
the  buds  of  shells.  This  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
verse  "  Gignit  et  insignes  antiqua  Britannia  baccas,**  quoted 
by  Camden,  and  by  other  writers  after  him,  from  Marbo- 
daeus,  a  Frenchman  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  who  wrote  a 
I^tin  poem  entitled  "  De  Gemmarum  Lapiaumque  precio- 
sorum  formis,  natura,  et  viribus."  Of  course  a  writer  of  that 
^^e  can  be  no  authority  in  this  case. 
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settle  again  to  the  bottom,  without  return  for  that  time. 
Doubtless  they  have,  as  it  were,  a  natural  carefulness  of 
their  own  commodity,  as  not  ignorant  how  great  estima- 
tion we  mortal  men  make  of  the  same  amongst  us  ;  and, 
therefore,  so  soon  Jis  the  fishermen  do  catch  them,  they 
bind  their  shells  together,  for  otherwise  they  would  open 
and  shed  their  pearls,  of  purpose  for  which  they  know 
themselves  to  be  pursued.  Their  manner  of  apprehension 
is  thb ;  first,  four  or  five  persons  go  into  the  river  to- 
gether, up  unto  the  shoulders,  and  there  stand  in  a  com- 
pass one  by  another,  with  poles  in  their  hands,  whereby 
they  rest  more  surely,  sith  they  fix  them  in  the  ground, 
and  stay  with  one  hand  upon  them ;  then,  casting  their 
eyes  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  they  espy  where 
they  lie  by  their  shining  and  clearness,  and  with  their 
toes  take  them  up  (for  the  depth  of  the  water  will  not 
sufK^r  them  to  stoop  for  them),  and  give  them  to  such 
as  stand  next  them."  The  Scotch  pearls,  according  to 
Boece,  were  engendered  in  a  long  and  large  sort  of 
mussel,  called  the  horse-mussel.  On  the  subject  of  the 
origin  of  the  pearl  he  follows  Pliny's  notion.  These 
mussels,  he  says,  **  early  in  the  morning,  in  the  gentle, 
clear,  and  calm  air,  lift  up  their  upper  shells  and  mouths 
a  little  above  the  water,  and  there  receive  of  the  fine  and 
pleasant  breath  or  dew  of  heaven,  and  afterwards,  accord- 
mg  to  the  measure  and  quantity  of  this  vital  force  re- 
ceived, they  first  conceive,  then  swell,  and  finally  pro- 
duct the  pearl."  "  The  pearls  that  are  so  got  in  Scotland," 
he  adds,  "  are  not  of  small  value  ;  they  are  very  orient 
and  bright,  light  and  round,  and  sometimes  of  the  quan- 
tity of  the  nail  of  one's  little  finger,  as  I  have  had  and 
seen  by  mine  own  experience."  In  his  own  Description 
of  Englaiid,  also,  wntten  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  Harrison  notices  those  still  to  be  found 
in  that  part  of  the  island.  He  accounts  for  their  having 
fallen  into  disrepute  in  a  curious  way.  "  Certes,"  he 
writes,  "  they  are  to  be  found  in  these  our  days,  and 
thereto  of  divers  colours,  in  no  less  numbers  than  evex 
they  were  of  old  time.  Yet  are  they  not  ivoyi  so  tovjlC^v  ^^- 
sired  because  of  their  smallness,  ana  also  fe  o^Vvet  csiws«i&> 
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but  especially  sith  church-work,  as  copes,  vestmentSy 
albes,  tunicles,  altar-cloths,  canopies,  and  such  trash  are 
worthily  abolished,  upon  which  our  countrymen  super- 
stitiously  bestowed  no  small  quantities  of  them.     For 
I  think  there  were  few  churches  or  religious  houses,  be- 
sides bishops'  mitres,  books,  and  other  pontifical  vestures, 
but  were  either  thoroughly  fretted  or  notably  garnished 
with  huge  numbers  of  them."     He  adds,  **  I  have  at 
sundry  times  gathered  more  than  an  ounce  of  them,  of 
which  divers  have  holes  already  entered  by  nature,  some 
of  them  not  much  inferior  to  great  peason  (peas)  in 
quantity,  and  thereto  of  sundry  colours,  as  it  happeneth 
among  such  as  are  brought  from  the  easterly  coast  to 
Safiron  Walden  in  Lent,  when  for  want  of  flesh   stale 
stinking  fish  and  welked  mussels  are  thought  to  be  good 
meat,  for  other  fish  is  too  dear  amongst  us  when  law 
doth  bind  us  to  use  it.     They  (pearls)  are  also  sought 
for  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  a  little  before  which 
time  the  sweetness  of  the  dew  is  most  convenient  for 
that  kind   of  fish  which  doth  engender  and  conceive 
them,  whose  form  is  flat,  and  much  like  unto  a  lempit. 
The  further  north,  also,  that  they  be  found,  the  blighter 
is  their  colour,  and  their  substances  of  better  valure,  as 
Japidaries  do   give  out."     In  another  place,   Harrison 
^<nentions,  as  found  in  England,  what  he  calls  mineral 
^eiirls,  "  which,"  he  says,  "  as  they  are  for  greatness 
^^d  colour  most  excellent  of  all  other,  so  they  are  digged 
"^^  of  the  main  land,  and  in  sundry  places  far  distant 
^0^  the  shore."     Camden,  and  his  translator,  Gibson, 
^ ^  fi  given  us  an  account  of  pearls  found  in  the  river 
-^C^vvay  in  their  time.     "The  pearls  of  this  river,"  says 
/ij-tter,  "  are  as  large  and  well  coloured  as  any  we  find 
^^^^^'  i"  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  have  probably  been  fished 
::^=^^£^re  ever  since  the  Roman  conquest,  if  not  sooner." 
^     .^^^riter  goes  on  to  inform  us,  that  the  British  and 
^     pearls  are  found  in  a  large  black  mussel ;  that  they 
^  ^^culiar  to  rapid  and  strong  rivers ;  and  that  they 
^:^^^iimon  in  Wales,  in  the  North  of  England,  in  Scot- 
C^^^^^nd  some  parts  of  Ireland.     They  are  called  by 
^^^^^ple  of  Caernarvonshire,  kretyin  diliw^  or  deluge 
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shells.  The  mussels  that  contain  pearls  are  generally 
known  by  being  a  little  contracted,  or  contorted  from 
their  usual  shape.  A  Mr.  Wynn  had  a  valuable  col- 
Lection  of  pearls,  procured  from  the  Conway,  amongst 
which  Gibson  says  that  he  noted  a  stool-pearly  of  tlie 
form  and  bigness  of  a  lesser  button  mould,  weighing 
seventeen  grains.  A  Conway  pearl  presented  to  the 
queen  of  Charles  II.,  by  her  chamberlain,  Sir  Richard 
Wynn  (perhaps  of  the  family  of  this  Mr.  Wynn),  is  said 
still  to  be  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  British  crown. 
Cauiden  also  speaks  of  pearls  found  in  the  river  Irt,  in 
Cumberland.  "  These,"  he  says,  **  the  inhabitants 
gather  up  at  low  water ;  and  the  jewellers  buy  them  of 
9ie  poor  people  for  a  trifle,  but  sell  them  at  a  eood 

C*  ie."  Gibson  adds  (writing  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century),  that  not  long  since  a  patent  had  been 
granted  to  some  persons  for  pearl-fishing  in  this  river ; 
but  the  pearls,  he  says,  were  not  very  plentiful  here,  and 
were  most  of  the  dull-coloured  kind,  called  sand-pearl. 
Mention  is  made  in  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, of  several  pearls  of  large  size  that  were  found 
in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Ireland ;  among  the  rest,  one 
that  weighed  thirty-six  carats.*  Pennant  (Tour  in 
Scotland,  1 769)  gives  an  account  of  a  pearl-fishery  then 
carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  in  Scotland, 
which,  though  by  that  time  nearly  exhausted,  had,  a  few 
years  before,  produced  between  three  and  four  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  pearls  annually.  An  eminent  naturalist, 
we  observe,  has  recently  expressed  some  surprise  that  the 
regular  fisheries  which  once  existed  for  this  native  gem 
should  have  been  abandoned.!  The  pearl,  however, 
though  still  a  gem  of  price,  is  not  now  held  in  the  same 
extraordinary  estimation  as  in  ancient  times,  when  it 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  considered  more  valuable 
than  any  other  gem  whatever.     "  The  chief  and  topmost 

*  Phil.  Trans,  for  1693,  p.  659. 

f  Swainson  on  the  Zoology  of  England  and  "W^e^,  m 
Macculloch's  Statistical  Account  of  the  BTi\As\i"E.ai\fvc^,Nc\. 
i.  p.  160, 
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place,"  says  Pliny,  "  among  all  precious  things,  belongs 
to  the  pearl."* 

Another  product  of  the  British  waters,  which  wai 
highly  prized  by  the  luxurious  Romans,  was  the  oyster. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  oysters  of  Britain  are 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  their  sweetness  seems  to  have  been 
the  quality  for  which  they  were  especially  esteemed.f 
Juvenal  speaks  of  them  as  gathered  at  Rutupiae,  now 
Rich  borough,  near  Sandwich.J  Pliny  also  mentions  as 
among  the  greatest  delicacies  of  Britain  a  sort  of  geese 
which  he  calls  chenerotesj  and  describes  as  smaller  than 
the  anse7'j  or  common  ^oose  § 

Solinus||  celebrates  uie  great  store  found  in  Britain  of 
the  stone  called  the  gagates^  in  English  the  black  amber, 
or  jetstone.  This  mineral,  as  may  be  seen  from  Pliny ,^ 
was  held  by  the  ancients  to  be  endowed  with  a  great 
variety  of  medical  and  magical  virtues.  Camden  men- 
tions it  as  found  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  "  It  grows," 
he  says,  "  upon  the  rocks,  within  a  chink  or  cliff  of 
them  ;  and  before  it  is  polished  looks  reddish  and  rusty, 
but  after,  is  really  (as  Solinus  describes  it)  diamond-like, 
black,  and  shining."  **  Certain  it  is,"  says  Harrison, 
**  that  even  to  this  day  there  is  some  plenty  to  be  had  of 
this  commodity  in  Derbyshire  and  about  Berwick,  whereof 
rings,  salts,  small  cups,  and  sundry  trifling  toys  are  made  ; 
although  in  many  men's  opinions  nothing  so  fine  as  that 
which  is  brought  over  by  merchants  daily  from  the 
main."  Marbodaeus,  however,  gives  the  preference  to 
the  jets  of  Britain  over  those  of  all  other  countries. 

The  inhabitants  of  Britain  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment no  doubt  carried  on  traffic  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  empire  in  shi{)s  of  their  own  ;  and  the  province  must 
be  supposed  to  have  possessed  a  considerable  mercantile 
as  well  as  military  navy.  It  is  of  the  latter  only,  how- 
ever, that  the  scanty  history  of  the  island  we  have  during 
the    Roman    domination    has    preserved  any   mention. 

*  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  54. 

t  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  29,  and  xxxii.  21. 

X  Sat  iv.  141.  §  Nat.  Hist.  x.  29. 

II  Polyhistor,  22.  t  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  34. 
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A  ]X>werfuI  maritime  force  was  maintained  by  the 
Romans  for  the  defence  of  the  east,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
the  Saxon  coast;  and  about  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury we  have  the  first  example  of  an  exclusively 
British  navy  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  famous  Ca- 
rausius.  The  navy  of  Carausius  must  have  been  man- 
ned in  great  part  by  his  own  Britons ;  and  the  superiority 
which  it  maintained  for  years  in  the  surrounding  seas, 
preserving  for  its  master  nis  island  empire  against  "  the 
superb  fleets  that  were  built  and  equiiH)ed/'  says  a  con- 
temporary writer,*  "  simultaneously  in  alt  the  rivers  of  the 
Gams  to  overwhelm  him,"  may  be  taken  as  an  evidence 
that  the  people  of  Britain  had  by  this  time  been  long 
familiar  with  ships  of  all  descriptions. 

Wholly  uncultivated  as  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
was  when  it  was  first  visited  by  the  Romans,  it  was 
most  probably  not  unprovided  with  a  few  great  highways, 
by  wnich  communication  was  maintained  between  one 
district  and  another.  Caesar  could  scarcely  have  marched 
his  force*  even  so  far  into  the  interior  as  he  did,  if  the 
districts  through  which  he  passed  had  been  altogether 
without  roads.  Rude  and  imperfect  enough  these 
British  roads  may  have  been,  but  still  they  must  have 
been  to  a  certain  extent  artificial ;  they  must  have  been 
cleared  of  such  incumbrances  as  admitted  of  being  removed, 
and  carried  in  a  continuous  line  out  of  the  way  of  marshes 
and  such  other  natural  impediments  as  could  not  be 
otherwise  overcome.  Tacitus  would  seem  to  be  speaking 
of  the  native  roads,  when  he  tells  us  that  Agricola,  on  pre- 
paring in  his  sixth  summer  to  push  into  the  regions  be- 
yond the  Forth,  determined  first  to  have  a  survey  of  the 
country  made  by  his  fleet ;  because  it  was  apprehended 
that  the  roads  were  infested  by  the  enemy's  forces.  The 
old  tradition  is,  that  the  southern  part  of  the  island  was, 
in  the  British  times,  crossed  in  various  directions  by  four 
great  highways,  still  in  great  part  to  be  traced,  and 
jcnown  by  the  names  of  the  Fosse,  Watling-street, 
Ermine-street,  and  the  Ichenild.     The  Fosse  a\j^^e»x%  \ft 

*  The  Orator  Mamertinns,  c.  xu.  •,    qvxoX/e^  Va.  "^cWasvc^ 
after  the  Jtomsais,  p.  10. 
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have  begun  at  Totness,  in  Devonshire,  and  to  have  pro- 
ceeded by  Bristol,  Cirencester,  Chipping  Norton,  Co- 
ventry, iJeicester,  and  Nevrark,  to  Lincoln.  Watling- 
street  is  said  to  have  commenced  at  Dover,  to  have  pro- 
ceeded thence  through  Kent,  by  Canterbury,  to  London ; 
then  to  have  passed  towards  the  north,  over  Hampstead 
Heath,  to  Edeeware,  St.  Alban*s,  Dunstable,  Stoney 
Stratford,  in  Northamptonshire,  along  the  west  side  of 
Leicestershire,  crossmg  the  Fosse  near  Bosworth,  and 
hence  to  York  and  Chester-le-Street,  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  Some  carry  it,  in  later  times,  from  this  point 
as  far  as  to  Lanark  and  Falkirk,  in  Scotland ;  and  others 
even  to  Caithness,  at  the  extremity  of  the  island.  The 
Ermine-street  is  understood  to  h&ve  run  from  St.  David's, 
in  Wales,  to  Southampton,  crossing  the  Fosse  between 
Cirencester  and  Gloucester.  The  Ichenild  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  so  called  from  having  begun  in  the 
country  of  the  Iceni,  on  the  east  coast.  It  is  commonly 
thought  to  have  crossed  Watling-street,  at  Dunstable, 
and  thence  to  have  taken  a  north-easterly  direction, 
through  Staffordshire,  to  the  west  side  of  the  island. 
The  utmost,  however,  that  can  be  conceded  in  regard  to 
these  roads  being  of  British  origin  is,  that  lines  of  com- 
munication in  such  directions  may  have  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  Britons.  It  was  the  Romans,  undoubtedly, 
by  whom  they  were  transformed  into  those  elaborate 
and  almost  monumental  works  which  their  remains  de- 
clare them  to  have  been.  Roads  constructed  to  last  for 
ever  were  laid  down  by  that  extraordinary  people,  as  the 
first  found^e^tions  of  their  empire,  wherever  they  planted 
themselves,  and  seem  to  have  been  considered  by  them 
as  the  indispensable  veins  and  arteries  of  all  civilization. 
In  Britain  it  is  probable  tliat  they  began  their  operations 
with  the  great  native  high  roads,  the  course  of  which 
would  be  at  least  accommodated  to  the  situation  of  the 
principal  towns  and  other  more  important  localities 
throughout  the  country.  These  they  no  doubt  levelled, 
straightened,  and  paved,  so  as  to  fit  them  not  only  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  pedestrian  and  carriage  communi- 
cation,  but  also  for  the  movements  o£  \ar^e  ^oodXes  ^^ 
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infantry  and  cavalry  in  all  weathers  and  in  all  seasons. 
But  they  formed  sSso  many  new  lines  of  road,  leading 
from  one  to  another  of  the  many  new  stations  which  they 
established  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     Camden  describeis 
the  Roman  ways  in  Britain  as  running  in  some  places 
through  drained  fens,   in  others  through   low   valleys, 
raised  and  paved,  and  so  broad  that  they  admit  of  two 
carts  easily  passing  each  other.     In  this  country,  as  else- 
where, the  Roman  roads  were  in  great  part  the  work  of 
the  soldiery,  of  whose  accomplishments  skill  in  this  kind 
of  labour  was  one  of  the  chief.     But  the  natives  were  also 
forced  to  lend  theur  assistance ;  and  we  find  the  Cale- 
donian Galgacus,  in  Tacitus,  complaining,  with  indigna- 
tion, that  the  bodies  of  his  countrymen  were  worn  down 
by  their  oppressors,   in   clearing  woods  and   draining 
marshes— stripes  and  indignities  being  added  to  their 
toils.     To  this  sort  of  work  also  criminds  were  sentenced, 
as  well  as  to  the  mines.     The  laws  of  the  empire  made 
special  provision  for  the  repair  of  the  public  ways,  and 
tney  were  given  in  charge  to  overseers,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  see  them  kept  in  order.     The  ancient  document 
called   the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,   enumerates  fifteen 
routes  or  journeys  in  Britain,  all  of  which  we  may  pre- 
sume were  along  regularly  formed  high-roads  ;  and  pro- 
bably the  list  does  not  comprehend  the  whole  number  of 
such  roads  that  the  island  contained.     In  every  instance 
the  distances  from  station  to  station  are  marked  in  Roman 
miles ;  and  no  doubt  they  were  indicated  on  the  actual 
road  by  milestones   regularly   placed   along  the   line. 
Of  these,  the  famous  London  stone,  still  to  be  seen  lean- 
ing against  the  south  wall  of  St.  Swithm's  church,  in 
Cannon-street,  London,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first,  or  that  from  which  the  others  were  numbered  along 
the  principal  roads,  which  appear  to  have  proceeded 
from  this  point  as  from  a  centre.     The  Roman  roads  in 
Britain  have  undergone  so  many  changes  since  tlieir  first 
formation,  from  neglect  and  dilapidation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  many  repsdrs  which  they  are  known  to  have 
received  long  after  the  Roman  times,  and  m  st^jVea  o\ 
workmanship  very  different  from  the  Bx>man,  \!ift»l  \)sv^ 

c  a 
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mode  in  wh^ich  they  were  originally  constructed  is  in 
most  cases  not  very  easy  of  discovery.  One  of  those 
which  had  probably  remained  most  nearly  in  its  primitive 
condition  was  that  discovered  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
under  the  present  Cheapside,  London,  while  he  was 
preparing  to  erect  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow. 
"  Here,"  says  the  account  in  the  Parentalia,  "  to  his 
surprise,  he  sunk  about  eighteen  feet  deep  through  made 
ground,  and  then  imagined  he  was  come  to  the  natural 
soil  and  hard  gravel ;  but,  upon  full  examination,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a  ^man  causeway  of  rough  stone,  close  and 
well  rammed,  with  Roman  brick  and  rubbish  at  the 
bottom  for  a  foundation,  and  all  firmly  cemented.  This 
causeway  was  four  feet  thick.  Underneath  this  cause- 
way lay  the  natural  clay,  over  which  that  part  of  the 
city  stands,  and  which  descends  at  least  forty  feet 
lower."  Wren  eventually  determined  to  erect  the  tower 
of  the  church  upon  the  Roman  causeway,  as  the  firm- 
est foundation  he  could  obtain,  and  the  most  proper 
for  the  lofty  and  weighty  structure  he  designed.  Some 
of  the  other  Roman  roads  in  Britain,  however,  and  espe- 
cially those  connecting  some  of  the  lines  of  military 
posts,  were  constructed  in  a  more  ambitious  style  of 
workmanship  than  appears  to  have  been  here  employed — 
being  paved,  like  the  famous  Appian  way  and  others  in 
Italy,  with  flat  stones,  although  of  different  sizes,  yet 
carefully  cut  to  a  uniform  rectangular  shape,  and  closely 
joined  together.  Some  of  our  great  roads  still  in  use 
were  originally  formed  by  the  Romans,  or  were  used  at 
least  in  the  Roman  times.  One  example  is  the  great 
western  road  leading  to  Bath  and  Bristol,  at  least  for  a 
considerable  part  of  its  course.* 

There  has  been  much  speculation  and  controversy  on 
the  subject  of  the  description  of  Money  in  use  among  the 
ancient  Britons.      Caesar's  statement  is,  distinctly,  that 

*  In  the  "United  Service  Journal"  for  January,  1836, is 

an  account  of  a  survey  of  the  Roman  Road  from  Silchester 

to  the  station  on  the  Thames  called  Pontes,  made  shortly 

before  by  the  oMcers  studying  at  the  Senior  Department  of 

^e  Royal  Military  College, 
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they  had  no  coined  money.  Instead  of  money,  he  says, 
they  used  pieces  either  of  bronze  or  of  iron,  adjusted  to 
a  certain  weight.  There  is  some  doubt,  owing  to  the 
disagreement  of  the  manuscripts,  as  to  whether  he  calls 
these  pieces  of  metal  rings,  or  thin  plates,  or  merely 
tallies  or  cuttings  (talese)  ;  but  the  most  approved  read- 
ing is  rings.  A  curious  disquisition  on  this  ring-money 
of  the  Celtic  nations  was  published  a  few  years  ago  by 
Sir  William  Betham.*  Specimens  of  this  primitive  cur- 
rency, according  to  Sir  William,  have  been  found  in 
great  numbers  in  Ireland,  not  only  of  bronze,  but  also  of 
gold  and  silver.  Sometimes  the  form  is  that  of  a  com- 
plete ring,  sometimes  that  of  a  wire  or  bar,  merely  bent 
till  the  two  extremities  are  brought  near  to  each  other. 
In  some  cases  the  extremities  are  armed  with  flattened 
knobs,  in  others  they  are  rounded  out  into  cup-like  hol- 
lows. Sometimes  several  rings  are  joined  together  at  the 
circumferences  ;  other  specimens  consist  of  rings  linked 
into  one  another.  The  most  important  peculiarity,  how- 
ever, distinguishing  these  curious  relics,  and  that  which 
Sir  William  Betham  conceives  chiefly  proves  them  to 
have  really  served  the  purposes  of  money,  is,  that,  upon 
being  weighed,  bv  far  tne  greater  number  of  them  appear 
to  be  exact  multiples  of  a  certain  standard  unit.  The 
smallest  of  gold  which  he  had  seen,  he  says,  weighed 
twelve  grains,  or  half  a  pennyweight ;  and  of  others,  one 
contained  this  quantity  three  times,  another  five,  another 
ten,  another  sixteen,  another  twenty-two,  another  four 
hundred  and  eighty  (a  pound  troy),  and  another  five 
hundred  and  thirty-four.  The  case  he  afiirms  to  be 
similar  both  with  those  of  silver,  and  those  of  bronze.  All, 
he  says,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  which  may  easily  be 
;accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  partial  waste  or  other 
2inury ,  weigh  each  a  certain  number  of  half  pennyweights. 
Tne  smallest  specimens  even  of  the  bronze  ring-money  are 
quite  as  accurately  balanced  as  those  of  the  more  valuable 
metals ;  and  among  these  bronze  specimens,  indeed,  he 
states,  that,  after  having  weighed  a  great  many,  he  ba& 

*  Papers  read  before  the  Royal  lm\i  kcaAKos^^  ^Xo."* 
Dublin,  1836. 
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never  found  a  single  exception  to  their  divisibility  into  so 
many  half  pennyweights.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the 
ancient  Celtic  scale  was  the  same  with  that  which  we  now 
call  troy  weight.  Sir  William  conjectures  that  the  Latin 
uncia^  an  ounce,  is  the  Celtic  word  unshoj  which  he  says 
signifies  one-sixth  ;  in  which  case  we  must  suppose  the 
original  integral  weight  of  which  the  ounce  was  a  frac- 
tion to  have  been  hdf  our  present  pound  troy.  **  To 
what  remote  period  of  antiquity,"  he  observes,  **  do  these 
singular  facts  carry  us  back  I  To  many  ages  before  the 
time  of  Caesar,  or  even  Herodotus.  The  latter  speaks  of 
the  Lydians  as  the  first  who  coined  metallic  money,  at 
least  six  centuries  before  our  era.  These  are  no  vision- 
ary speculations ;  we  have  here  the  remains  and  imperish- 
able relics  of  those  early  times  to  verify  the  whole ;  and 
recent  investigations  and  dbcoveries,  in  a  most  singularly 
convincing  manner,  come  to  our  aid,  by  sho^ng  that  the 
fresco  paintings  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt  exhibit  people 
bringing,  as  tribute  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  Pharaoh, 
bags  of  gold  and  silver  rings,  at  a  period  before  the 
exodus  of  the  Israelites."  These  rings,  however,  are 
not  the  only  specimens  that  have  been  found  of  the  sub- 
stitutes used  by  the  Britons  before  the  introduction  of* 
coined  money.  Both  in  barrows  and  elsewhere  there  have 
been  occasionally  turned  up  hoards  of  what  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  another  species  of  primitive  currency, 
consisting  of  small  plates  of  iron,  mostly  thin  and  ragged, 
and  without  any  impression. 

Of  British  coined  money  the  description  which  is  appa- 
rently of  greatest  antiquity  is  that  of  which  the  specimens 
present  only  certain  pictorial  figures,  without  any  legends 
or  literal  characters.  Of  this  sort  of  coins  a  consider- 
able collection  was  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  on  the  top  of  Cambre  Uill,  in  Cornwall. 
Of  these,  some  were  stamped  with  figures  of  horses, 
oxen,  hogs,  and  sheep ;  a  few  had  such  figures  of  ani- 
mals on  one  side,  ana  a  head  apparently  of  a  royal  per- 
sonage on  the  other.  All  of  them  were  of  gold ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  only  money  made  of  the  more  precious 
Petals  which  it  was  thought  necessary  at  ftrsl  to  ^ak^ft  ^<& 
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trouble  of  thus  impressing.  When  the  convenience  of 
the  practice  had  been  experienced,  and  perhaps  its  ap- 
plication facilitated,  it  would  be  extended  to  tne  bronze 
as  well  as  to  the  gold  and  silver  currency.  Although 
even  that  point  has  been  disputed,  it  may  be  admitted  as 
most  probable  that  the  Cambre  coins  were  really  British 
money,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  were  not  only  current  in 
Britain,  but  had  been  coined  under  the  public  authority 
of  some  one  or  more  of  the  states  of  the  island.  This 
we  seem  to  be  entitled  to  infer,  from  the  emblematic 
figures  impressed  on  them,  which  distinguish  them  from 
any  known  Gallie  or  other  foreign  coins,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  similar  to  those  commonly  found  on  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  British  money  of  a  somewhat  later  period. 
The  questions,  however,  of  when,  where,  and  by  whom 
they  were  coined,  still  remain.  Although  the  figures 
upon  them  are  peculiar,  they  still  bear  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  money,  or  what  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  money,  of  the  ancient  Gauls  ;  and,  as  well  from  this 
circumstance  as  from  the  whole  character  of  the  early 
British  civilization,  which  appears  to  have  been  mainly 
boiTOwed  from  Gaul,  we  may  presume  that  they  were 
either  fabricated  in  that  country^  or  were  at  least  the 
work  of  Gallic  artists.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  coins 
are  all  formed  of  pure  gold ;  and  Diodorus  Siculus  in- 
forms us,  that  in  no  articles  which  they  made  of  gold  did 
the  Gauls  mix  any  alloy  with  the  precious  metal.  As  to 
their  date,  it  would  seem  to  be  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Caesar,  since,  according  to  his  account,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  the  Britons  were  then  unacquainted  with  the  use  of 
coined  money  of  any  description ;  and  it  may  be  placed 
with  most  probability  in  the  mterval  between  his  invasion 
and  that  of  the  Emperor  Claudius — a  period,  as  we  have 
already  endeavoured  to  show,  during  which  British 
civilization  must  have  made  a  very  considerable,  though 
unrecorded,  progress. 

Besides  this  merely  pictured  metallic  money,  however, 
there  exist  numerous  British  coins,  or  what  l^ear  the 
appearance  of  being  such,  which  are  marked  "ftsA.  w^^ 
with  figures  of  various  kinds,  but  also  ViXk  \ft%"CTAa  vft> 
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Roman  characters.  One  of  these,  from  having  the  letters 
Sego  inscribed  upon  i^,  has  been  attributed  to  Scgonax, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  one  of  the  four  kings  of 
Kent ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  upon  such  an  inference  as 
this  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  greater  number  of  the 
coins  in  question  bear,  either  in  fiul  or  abbreviated,  the 
name  of  Cunobelinus,  who  b  said  to  have  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  Some  of  these  have  the  name 
Ctmobelin  at  full  length ;  one  has  Ctmobdimis  Rcy  the 
latter  word  being  probably  the  Latin  Rex ;  others  have 
the  abbreviations  Cun,  Ctmo,  Cunob,  or  Cunobe,  Several 
have,  in  addition,  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
abbreviated  name  of  their  place  of  coinage ;  being  most 
frequently  Cam,  or  Camu,  for  Camulodunum,  as  it  is 
conjectured ;  in  one  instance  Ver^  perhaps  for  Verula- 
mium  ;  in  other  cases  iVb,  or  Novane,  or  Novantt,  of 
which  no  probable  interpretation  has  been  given.  And 
in  addition  to  these  inscriptions,  the  greater  number 
present  the  singular  word  Tasciay  or  Tascio,  either  written 
at  length,  or  indicated  by  two  or  more  of  its  commencing 
letters.  This  word  has  given  occasion  to  much  disputa- 
tion; but  perhaps  nothing  has  been  proposed  on  the 
subject  so  probable  as  Camden's  suggestion,  who  con- 
ceives that  the  word,  derived  apparently  from  the  Latin 
taxatioy  signified,  in  the  British  language,  a  tribute,  or- 
tribute-money.  The  figiu*es  upon  these  coins  of  Cuno- 
beline  are  very  various.  Some  have  a  head,  probably 
that  of  the  king,  occasionally  surrounded  with  what  seems 
to  be  a  fillet  of  pearls,  in  allusion,  we  may  suppose,  to  the 
ancient  fame  of  the  island  for  that  highly  prized  gem ; 
others  have  a  naked  full  length  human  figure,  with  a  club 
over  his  shoulder;  many  have  the  figure  of  a  horse, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  wheel,  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  convey  an  allusion  to  the  formation  of  highways, 
out  perhaps  is  rather  intended  to  indicate  the  national 
war-chariot :  a  crescent,  an  ear  of  corn,  a  star,  a  comet,  a 
tree,  a  hog,  a  dog,  a  sheep,  an  ox,  a  lion,  a  sphinx,  a 
centaur,  a  Jaims,  a  female  head,  a  woman  riding  on  an 
animal  like  a  dog,  a  man  playing  on  a  har\)^  ^^  %n«N&  <o{l 
the  representations  that  have  been.  detec\»^  ow  oNiasst^* 
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One  shows  what  evidently  appears  to  be  a  workman  in 
the  act  of  making  money ;  he  is  seated  in  a  chair,  and 
holds  a  hammer  in  his  band,  while  a  number  of  pieces  lie 
before  him.  About  for^  of  these  coins  of  Cunobeline 
have  been  discovered.  Many  others  also  exist,  which, 
from  the  names,  or  fragments  of  names  inscribed  on  them, 
liave  been  assigned  to  Boadicea,  Cartismandua,  Carac- 
tacus,  Venutius,  and  other  British  sovereigns.  The 
legends  on  most  of  these,  however,  are  extremely  obscure 
and  dubious.  What  is  somewhat  remarkable  is,  that  no 
two,  we  believe,  have  been  found  of  the  same  coinage. 
They  are  almost  all  more  or  less  dish-shaped,  or  hollowed 
on  one  side — a  circumstance  which  is  common  also  to 
many  Roman  coins,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  the  proper  guards  to  prevent 
the  metal  from  being  bent  over  the  edges  of  the  die  by 
the  blow  of  the  hammer.  The  British  coins  thus  in- 
scribed with  Roman  characters  are  some  of  them  of  gold, 
some  of  silver,  some  of  bronze,  some  of  copper.  Unlike 
also  to  the  coins,  mentioned  above,  without  legends,  all 
of  them  that  are  formed  of  the  more  precious  metals  are 
much  alloyed. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  whole  subject  of  these 
supposed  British  coins,  notwithstanding  all  the  disputa- 
tion to  which  they  have  given  rise,  is  still  involved  in 
very  considerable  obscurity.  It  has  even  been  denied 
that  they  ever  served  the  purposes  of  a  currency  at  all. 
"  They  are  works,"  observes  a  late  writer,  "  of  no  earlier 
date  than  the  apostasy  and  anarchy  after  the  Romans. 
Moreover,  they  were  not  money.  They  were  Bardic 
works  belonging'  to  that  numerous  family  of  Gnostic, 
Mithriac,  or  Masonic  medals,  of  which  the  illustration 
has  been  learnedly  handled  in  Chifflet's  *  Abraxas 
Proteus,*  Von  Hammer's  *  Baphometus,'  the  Rev.  R. 
Walsh's  *  Essay  on  Ancient  Coins,*  and  (as  applicable 
to  these  very  productions)  the  Rev.  E.  Davies's  *  Essay 
on  British  Coins.*  The  corns  engraved  by  Dom.  B.  de 
Montfaucon  as  remnants  of  ancient  Gaulish  money  are 
])roductions  of  similar  appearance  and  of  the  same  class. 
Paracelsus   alludes   to  them  as  money  coined   by  the 
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gnomes  and  distributed  by  them  amonff  men.  Their 
uses  have  never  been  known  *,  but  I  explain  them  thus. 
Money  is  a  tidcet  entitling  the  bearer  to  goods  of  a  given 

value Masonic  medals  were  tickets  entitling  one 

initiate  to  receive  assistance  from  another.  It  may  bo 
objected,  that  there  was  no  great  difficulty  of  stealing  or 
forging  them.  True ;  but  to  be  a  beneficial  holder  of 
these  baubles  it  was  necessary  that  you  should  be  able  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  all  the  devices  upon  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  sort  of  explanation  given  oy  the  party,  it 
would  appear  whether  he  was  an  authorized  holder,  and, 
if  such,  what  rank  of  initiation  he  had  attained,  and  con- 
sequently to  what  degree  of  favour  and  confidence  he 
was  entitled.  The  names  selected  to  adorn  these  British 
medals  are  unequivocally  marked  with  hatred  for  the 
Romans,  and  love  for  the  memory  of  those  Britons  who 
warred  against  them  ;  and  they  imply  an  exhortation  and 
a  compact  to  expel  and  exclude  the  Roman  nation  from 
the  island."  *  This  view  is  supported  by  some  plausible 
arguments  ;  but  it  is  far  from  bemg  altogether  satisfactory. 
The  denial,  however,  of  the  title  of  these  coins  or  medals 
to  be  accounted  a  species  of  ancient  money,  is  no  mere 
piece  of  modem  scepticism.  Camden,  though  he  inclines 
to  a  different  opinion,  expresses  himself  upon  the  point 
with  the  greatest  hesitation.  "  For  my  part,"  he  says, 
"  I  freely  declare  myself  at  a  loss  what  to  say  to  things 
so  much  obscured  by  age ;  and  you,  when  you  read  these 
conjectures,  will  plainly  perceive  that  I  have  groped  in 
the  dark."  "  Whether  this  sort  of  money  passed  cur- 
rent in  the  way  of  trade  and  exchange,"  he  observes  in 
conclusion,  "  or  v/as  at  first  coined  for  some  special  use, 
is  a  question  among  the  learned.  My  opinion  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  interpose  it)  is  this.  After  Ciesar  had 
appointed  how  mucn  money  should  be  paid  yearly  by 
the  Britons,  and  they  were  oppressed  under  Augustus 
with  the  payment  of  customs,  both  for  exporting  and  im- 
porting commodities,  and  had,  by  degrees,  other  taxes 
laid  upon  them,  namely,  for  corn-grounds,  plantations, 
groves,  pasturage  of  greater  and  lesser  cattle^  «&  \^\w% 
*  Britannia  after  the  Romans,  pp.  ^\%,  &a. 
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now  in  the  condition  of*  subjects,  not  of  slaves ;  I  have 
thought  that  such  coins  were  first  stamped  for  these 
uses ;  for  greater  cattle  with  a  horse,  for  lesser  with  a 
hog,  for  woods  with  a  tree,  and  for  corn-ground  with  an 
ear  of  com  ;  but  those  with  a  man's  head  seem  to  have 
been  coined  for  poll-money,.  Not  but  I  grant  that 
afterwards  these  came  into  common  use.  Nor  can  I 
reconcile  myself  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  would 
have  the  hog,  the  horse,  the  ear,  the  Janus,  &c.,  to  be 
the  arms  of  particular  people  o^  princes ;  since  we 
find  that  one  and  the  same  prince  and  people  used  several 
of  these,  as  Cunobeline  stamped  upon  his  coins  a  hog,  a 
horse,  an  ear,  and  other  things,  feut  whether  this  tri- 
bute-money was  coined  by  \he  Romans,  or  the  provin- 
cials, or  their  kings,  when  the  whole  world  was  taxed  by 
Augustus,  I  cannot  say.  One,  may  guess  them  to  have 
been  stamped  by  the  British  kings^  since  Britain,  from 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  that  of  Claudius,  lived  under 
its  own  laws,  and  was  left  to  be  governed  by  its  own 
kings,  and  since  also  they  have  stamped  on  them  the 
effigies  and  titles  of  British  princes." 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  the 
island,  the  coins  of  the  empire  would  naturally  become 
the  currency  of  the  new  province ;  and  indeed  Gildas 
expressly  states  that  from  the  time  of  Claudius  it  was  or- 
dained by  an  imperial  edict  that  all  money  current  among 
the  Britons  should  bear  the  imperial  stamp.  These  ex- 
pressions, by  the  by,  would  rather  seem  to  countenance 
the  opinion,  that  coined  money  not  bearing  the  imperial 
stamp  had  been  in  circulation  in  the  country  before  the 
publication  of  the  edict.  Great  numbers  of  Roman 
coins  of  various  ages  and  denominations  have  been  found 
in  Britain.  "  There  are  prodigious  quantities  found 
here,"  observes  Camden,  "  in  the  ruins  of  demolished 
cities,  in  the  treasure-coffers  or  vaults  which  were  hidden 
in  that  age,  and  in  funeral  urns ;  and  I  was  very  much 
surprised  how  such  great  abundance  should  remain  to 
^/s  {/ajr,  till  I  read  that  the  melting  down  of  ancient 
naoney  was  prohibited  by  the  imperial  coustoAAOTva  ?' 
Jt  is  highly  probable,  also,  that  some  o?  \hVa  \m^Y«\ 
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was  coined  in  Britain,  where  the  Romans  may  be 
led  to  have  established  mints,  as  they  are  known 
e  done  m  their  other  provinces.  There  are  several 
sxtant  both  of  Carausius  and  of  Allectus,  and  these 

hardly  be  doubted  were  the  productions  of  a 
1  muit.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  sepulchral 
rs  there  has  been  found  imperial  money  of  the 
)f  Avitus  (ad.  466),  of  Antnemius  (a.d.  467 — 
emd  even  of  Justinian  (ad.  627 — 665).  Many  of 
oman  coins,  also,  or  imperial  medals  struck  upon 
liar  occasions,  from  the   time  of   Claudius,   l>car 

or  legends  relating  to  Britam,  and  form  interest- 
jstrations  of  the  history  of  the  island.* 

«  upon  this  subject,  "  The  Coins  of  the  Romans  ns 
to  Britain/'  by  J.  6.  Akerman,  12mo.    Lend.  1836. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   ANGLO-SAXOX  PBBIOD.       A.D.  449 — 1066. 

Bbitaik,  as  an  island,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world)  as  well  as  from  its  nearness  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  would  seem  to  have  been  intended  by  nature  for 
the  residence  of  a  navigating  and  commercial  people, 
and  it  might  be  supposed  that  any  people  who  had  ob- 
tained the  occupation  of  it  would  be  speedily  turned  to 
navigation  and  commerce  by  the  natural  temptations  and 
advantages  of  their  position.  The  political  state  of  a 
country,  however,  and  its  social  circumstances  generally, 
as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  may  all  be  so  unfavourable  as  long 
effectually  to  counteract  these  advantages  of  geographicsJ 
position,  and  even  the  genius  and  the  old  habits  of  the 
people  themselves. 

Of  the  successive  nations  that  obtained  possession  of 
the  south  of  Britain  within  the  period  of  authentic  his- 
tory, the  Gallic  colonists  of  the  time  of  Caesar  were  in 
too  early  a  stage  of  civilization  to  hold  any  considerable 
intercourse  wifii  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  the  Romans 
who  succeeded  them,  although  they  necessarily  main- 
tained a  certain  connexion  both  with  the  central  and 
other  parts  of  the  extended  empire  to  which  thev 
belonged,  were  of  a  stock  that  haa  always  shown  itself 
anti-commercial  in  genius  and  policy.  But  the  Saxons, 
although  they  had  not  been  in  circumstances,  to  turn  their 
skill  in  navigation  to  commercial  purjxjses,  had  long 
before  their  conquest  of  our  island  been  accustomed  to 
roam  the  seas,  and  were  famous  for  their  naval  enter- 
prises. We  read  of  predatory  warfare  carried  on  by 
the  different  Germanic  nations  in  small  and  light  vessels 
on  rivers,  and  even  along  the  adjacent  mrts  of  the  sea- 
coast,  so  early  as  before  the  middle  o?  tne  fet  century. 
-^  the  year  47,  as  we  learn  from  Tac\t\xs,  lYie  C>a»Msis 
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dwelling  along  the  Batavian  coast,  ravaged  in  this  manner 
the  neighbouring  coast  of  Gaul,  under  tlie  conduct  of 
their  countryman  Grannascus,  who  liad  long  served  in  the 
Roman  armies.*  It  is  probable  that  it  was  in  the  impe- 
rial service  Gannascus  acquired  his  knowledge  of  naval 
warfare,  or  at  least  the  general  military  education  which 
fitted  him  to  tnun  and  command  the  Chauci  in  this  cx})e- 
dition.  In  little  more  than  twenty  years  after  this  we 
find  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  Rhine  partly  manned  by 
Batavian8,t  and  even  a  Batavian  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Paulus  Civilis,  another  individual  of  that  nation 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  Roman  armies,  giving 
battle  to  the  naval  forces  of  the  empire4  In  the  course 
of  the  next  two  hundred  years  the  German  nations  gene- 
rally appear  to  have  improved  upon  the  instruction  and 
experience  thus  gained  ;  and  botn  the  Saxons  and  others 
became  distinguished  for  their  familiarity  with  the  sea 
and  for  their  naval  exploits.  About  the  year  240  the 
onion,  under  the  name  of  Franks,  of  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Weser  laid  the  foundation 
for  those  more  extensive  predatory  incursions  upon  the 
neighbouring  countries,  botn  by  sea  and  land,  by  which 
the  barbarians  of  the  north-west  first  assisted  those  of 
the  north-east  in  harassing  and  enfeebling  the  Roman 
empire,  and  afterwards  secured  their  share  in  its  division. 
One  remarkable  incident  has  generally  been  noted  as 
having  given  a  great  impulse  to  these  expeditions,  what 
Gibbon  has  called  "  the  successful  rashness  "  of  a  party 
of  Franks  that  had  been  removed  by  the  Emj)eror 
Probus  from  their  native  settlements  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euxine.  "A  fleet,"  to  give  the  story  as  he  tells  it, 
''stationed  in  one  of  the  harbours  of  the  Euxine,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks ;  and  they  resolved,  through 
unknown  seas,  to  explore  their  way  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Phasis  to  that  of  the  Rhine.  They  easily  escaped 
through  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont,  and,  cruismg 
along  the  Mediterranean,  indulged  their  appetite  for 
revenge  and  plunder,  by  frequent  descents  on  the  unsus- 
♦  Tac.  Annal.  xi.  18.  t  Tac.  Hist,  u\.  Y^. 

J  Id.  V.  23. 
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pectingf   shores   of    Aifia,    Grtn^ro,    aiid   Africa.      Thftl 
opulent  city  of  Syrucus*?,    in    wljoae    port   tlif?  nuvios  ofl 
Athene  and  Curthupo  liail  tbnriprly  bern  simk,  was  sackei^J 
by  a  h?iTnlfiil  of  biirbariuiis*  who  masiiflcretl  tht*  fjrwitertJ 
part  of  the  tTx^inblin^  inhabitAnts.     From  the  lalimd  ofl 
Sicily  the  F" ranks  jiropfrcdod  to  th(^  Columns  of  Ut?rcule«,J 
trusted  thomaf-lvca  to  the  oot-'an,  4><iasted  rourid  Sj>ain  and  J 
Gaul,  and  J  stot^rjng  their  tritimphunt  course  throtiph  th^l 
British    Channel,    at   length    finished    their  surprieiny^ 
voyage  by  landing  in  safety  on   the   Batavian  or  Frisisttt 
shores.     The  example  of  their  (Stieeessf,  instrtieting  their 
countrymen  to  conc(*ive  tlio  aJviuj taffies  and  to  despise  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  pnintetl  out  to  their  enterprising  spirit 
a  new  road  to  wealth  and  gjlory*^' 

This  event  happened  about  the  year  2S0»  Imme- 
diately after  this  tiuie  we  read  f>f  the  eonimeneement  of 
ravages  on  the  t'ousts  of  GbuI^  of  Belgium,  and  of  Britahi, 
by  assailants  who  arc  called  Germans  by  Aurelius 
Victor,  and  Saajons  by  Eutropiua.  They  apjxjar  to  have 
been  a  mixture  of  FrajtVks  and  Saxons*  whien  latter  name 
ere  long  begaii  to  be  also  disting'Qished  as  that  of  anotiier 
military  cnufedenicy  of  the  Gormiuiic  nations  tiot  Icsa 
powerfril  than  the  Franks.  In  maritime  affairs*  iniieed^ 
the  Saxons  soon  took  the  lead;  and,  while  the  Franks 
pushed  tlit'ir  <'on quests  bv  land,  the  Sajcon  name  beei;mo 
a  tern  IT  to  all  the  neigh  bourinfr  aea- coasts.  Yet  thpir 
marine  was  still  of  the  rntltst  deseription.  *^  If  the  faet,*' 
says  GibTmn,  *'  were  ncjt  ei^tablished  by  the  most  un- 
questionabh>  evidence,  we  should  appijai-  to  abuse  the 
credulity  of  our  readers  by  the  description  of  the  vessels 
in  which  the  Sason  pirates  ventured  to  s]>ort  in  the 
waves  of  the  German  Oee^n,  the  British  Channel,  and 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  keel  of  their  larf;e  flat-bottomed 
boats  was  framed  of  Ibht  timber,  but  the  sides  and  upper 
works  consisted  only  of  wicker*  with  a  eoveKng-  of  strong 
hides.  .  .  .  But  the  daring-  sjarit  of  the  pii-ates 
braved  the  ]>erils  both  of  the  sea  and  of  the  shore  :  their 
skill  was  con  tinned  by  the  habits  of  enternriKe  ;  th« 
meanest  of  their  mariners  was  alike  capable  of  handlina 
an  oar,  of  rcarin;^'^  a  sail j  or  of  conducting^  a  vessel  i  aiiJ 
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the  Saxons  rejoiced  in  the  appearance  of  a  tempest, 
which  concealed  then*  design,  and  dispersed  the  fleets  of 
the  enemy."  The  Romans  now  found  it  necessary  to  fit 
out  and  maintain  a  fleet  expressly  for  the  protection  of 
the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Gaul.  The  command  of  this 
armament,  which  was  stationed  in  the  harbour  of  Boulogne, 
was  given  to  Carausius.  His  revolt  soon  after,  and  his 
establishment  of  an  empire  for  himself  in  Britain,  where 
he  endeavoured  to  maintain  his  power  by  alliances  with 
those  very  nations  of  the  north  whom  he  had  been 
appointed  to  repress,  and  by  enlisting  the  barbarians 
both  among  his  land  and  sea  forces,  was  another  event  in 
the  highest  degree  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the 
Saxons  in  navigation  and  naval  warfare.  It  was  a  new 
lesson  to  them  both  in  ship-building  and  in  tactics, 
which  must  have  made  their  boldness  and  hardihood 
much  more  formidable  than  ever.  The  empire  of 
Carausius  had  lasted  for  seven  years,  when  it  was  over- 
thrown by  his  death  in  294.     ~ 

In  the  next  century  we  find  the  Saxons  almost  the 
acknowledged  masters  of  the  northern  seas,  and  so  con- 
stantly infesting  Britain  that  the  east  coast  of  the  island 
had  come  to  be  known  bv  the  name  of  the  Saxon  coast, 
and  was  strongly  fortified,  and  put  under  the  charge  of  a 
warden,  whose  especial  duty  it  was  to  repel  their  assaults. 
Their  defeat  by  Theodosius,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Orkney  Islands,  in  368,  for  which  he  obtained  the 
surname  of  Saxonicus,  was  not  accomplished  till  the 
barbarians  had  sustained  several  encounters  with  the 
Roman  fleet ;  and  although  it  seems  to  have  deterred 
them  for  a  long  time  after  from  repeating  their  descents 
upon  Britain,  and  although,  after  the  example  of  the 
Franks,  they  were  now  sJso  beginning  to  employ  their 
strength  more  than  formerly  in  military  operations  by 
land,  they  certainly  did  not  abandon  the  field  of  their 
elder  renown.  The  keels  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  were 
cruising  in  the  British  Channel  when  they  received  the 
invitation  of  Vortigem  in  449  ;  and  it  was  their  command 
of  the  seas  that,  by  enabling  them  to  maintain  ail  ^^x^^ 
a  free  communication  with  the  conlVikeTit.  «s\"^  >i^s»  ^a 
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make  their  desceuts  upon  the  idand  tt  the  moit  adfli^ 
tageous  points,  cfaieflv  oontribated  to  sain  for  the  SeM<^ 
Angles,  and  Jutes,  the  poMearioa  of  ^ritam. 

These    new   settlen,  therefore,  the  fiithefB  of  HfH^ 
future  population  of  the  country,  and  the  founders  of  fH  * 
political  institutions  and  its  social  state,  were  lij  |<IQ#  \ 
use  a  thoroughly  ntTlgating  race,  and,  having  oDtainca  : 
their  island  stronghold;  thej  would  naturally,  it  might , 
be  thought,  proceed  both  to  fortify  it  by  securinjf  lM  * 
dominion  of  the  surrounding  seas,  and  to  make  it  iSbA  \ 
centre  of  a  great  commerdal  empire.    But,  althoop;fa  aB  \ 
this  was  to  come  to  pass  in  process  of  tinie,  notiiing  a(^ 
the  kind  happened  in  the  first  instance ;  and  the  Saxon^  j| 
after  then*  settlement  in  Britain,  completely  neglected  \ 
the  sea,  now  more  truly  their  proper  element  than  erei^-.  V< 
for  so  long  a  period,  tiiat,  when  they  did  at  last  apw  tj 
themselves  agam  to  maritime  affiurs,  tiieir  ancient  skill  :; 
and  renown  in  that  field  of  enterprise  must  have  heed  ^ 
a  mere  tradition,  if  it  was  so  mudi  as  remembered  among   , 
them  at  all,  and  could  hare  lent  no  aid  in  (Greeting  or  ■*, 
even  m  exciting  then*  new  efibrti.    It  was  not  till  the  ':[ 
reign  of  Alfred,  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  oentontt  ';! 
that  the  Saxons  of  England  appearfrer  to  have  thoognt  ^ 
of  building  a  ship,  at  least  tor  war;  and  it  .may  btf '^ 
doubted  if  before  that  time  they  had  even  any  tracttng -[^ 
vessels  of  their  own.    Ever  ance  their  settiement  in  > 
Britain  they  seem  to  have  wholly  abandoned  the  sea  to  '' 
their  kindred  who  renudned  in  thdr  native  seats  in  the 
north  of  Germany  and  around  the  Baltic, — the  North-   -. 
men  or  Danes,  by  whom  they  were  destined  to  be  suC-   ' 
ceeded  in  their  career  of  rapme  and  conquest 

This  latter  race  of  sea-rovers  had  adopted  a  policy 
different  from  tiiat  which  had  been  followed  both  by  the 
Franks  and  the  Saxons.  These  two  nations,  or  rather 
great  confederacies  of  various  nations,  although  they  had 
both  first  made  themselves  formidable  at  sea,  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  successively  abandoned  that  field  of  advwi- 
Jure  as  soon  as  they  had  entered  upon  Uie  course  of 
lana  conquest,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  they  had  secured  the 
possession  the  first  of  Gaul,  the  second  of  Britain,  and. 
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bad  established  tbeir  Gothic  sovereignties  in  those  fair 
provinces  of  the  former  western  empire.  But  tl»c  Duni^s, 
who  were  also  a  great  confederacy, — the  several  Scan- 
dinavian nations  of  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and  the 
Norwegians,  being  all  comprehended  under  that  name, 
— continued  to  seek  plunder  and  glory  on  the  waters 
long  after  they  had  founded  a  multitude  of  kingdouis  on 
shore.  These,  however,  were  not  kingdoms  carved, 
like  the  possessions  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  out  of  the 
rich  and  cultivated  Roman  territory,  but  were  all  con- 
fined to  the  bleak  and  barbarous  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and 
the  neighbouring  seas,  where  the  Romans  hod  never 
been.  Down  to  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway  were  each  parcelled  out 
into  numerous  independent  priucii>alitics,  the  chiefs  of 
aU  of  which  were  at  the  same  time  also  either  sea-kings 
themselves,  or  more  usually  were  the  fathers  or  elder 
brothers  of  the  bold  pirati^  captams,  who  rejoiced  in 
that  designation  ;  the  custCMn  bcmg  for  tlie  younger 
sons  of  mo  royal  house  to  be  sent  to  seek  their  fortune 
on  the  ocean,  while  the  eldest  was  kept  at  home  to 
inherit  his  ancestral  throne.  But  the  class  of  sae  konun- 
gen^  or  sea-kings,  otherwise  called  viAingr,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  kings  of  the  bays,  where  they  had  tlieir 
head  stations,  was  very  niunerous,  and  comprehended  many 
individuals  who  were  not  of  royal  extraction.  Piracy 
was  the  common  resource  of  the  younger  sons  of  all  the 
best  families  among  these  Scandinavian  nations ;  and  the 
sea  was  regarded  as  a  field  whereon  a  bold  adventurer 
might  rear  for  himself  a  fabric  both  of  wealth  and  domi- 
nion almost  as  stable  as  could  be  founded  on  the  land.  In 
the  course  of  the  ninth  century  in  all  the  three  countries 
central  sovereignties  had  arisen,  and  absorbed  or  reduced 
to  dependence  the  rest  of  the  chieftainships ;  but  this 
change  did  not  for  some  time  aficct  the  free  movements 
of  the  vikingr.  They  continued  as  heretofore  to  main- 
t£un  their  independence  on  their  own  element.  The 
new  state  of  things  in  the  north  only  had  the  effect  of 
giving  a  new  direction  to  their  enterprises.  Formerly 
the  natural  prey  g(  the  sea-kings  of  the  Ba\^e\!k&]\\A^\i 
VOL.  I.  -D 
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the  territories  of  the  petty  hnd-soTcreigns  along  the 
coasts  of  that  sea ;  for  th^  commoa  origin  fonned  no 
general  or  permanent  bond  between  the  two  classes,  in 
circumstances  so  nearir  resembling  those  under  which 
the  various  descriptions'  of  wild  heists  are  thrown  toge- 
ther in  a  forest.  Bat  now,  that  something  of  the  strength  of 
union  and  consolidation  had  been  acqiun^  bj  the  northern 
kingdoms,  they  had  become  less  easily  assailable ;  and 
the  captiuns  of  the  |uratical  armaments  began  to  look  out 
for  adventures  and  plunder  forther  firom  home.  The 
coasts  of  England,  of  Scotland,  of  Irdand,  and  of  France, 
became  henceforth  the  chief  scenes  of  their  ravages.  Nor 
had  civilization  yet  advanced  so  &r  in  any  of  the  Scan* 
dinavian  coontries  as  to  discountenance  these  expeditions. 
()n  the  contrary,  the  Danish,  Norw^rian,  and  Swedish 
kings  were  no  doubt  well  pleased  to  see  their  natural 
enemies  and  the  most  turlMilent  spirits  among  their 
subjects  thus  finding  occupation  elsewhere ;  and,  as  for 
the  popular  feeling  on  the  subject,  the  old  national 
custom  of  roanung  the  seas  was  still  universally  held  to 
be  among  the  most  honourable  of  employments.  Navi- 
gation can  be  cherished  and  promoted  only  by  commerce 
or  by  war ;  it  never  has  flourished  in  the  absence  of  the 
former  except  under  the  nourishment  and  support  afforded 
by  the  latter.  It  was  the  want  of  both  war  and  com- 
merce that  brought  about  its  decay  and  extinction  among 
the  Franks  and  Saxons,  after  their  conquests  of  Gaul 
and  Britain  ;  it  was  preserved  among  the  Danes  through 
the  habits  and  necessities  of  that  predatory  life  upon 
which  th^  were  thrown  for  some  centuries  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  thet*  were  placed. 
^  he  power  of  tlib  third  northern  confederacy  grew  up 
during  a  period  when  the  spirit  of  foreign  conquest  and  . 
settlement,  generated  among  the  barbarous  nations  by 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Homan  empire,  was  still  in 
full  vigour,  but  when  the  means  of  satisfying  it  had  been 
taken  away  in  consequence  of  the  previous  occupation  of 
Gan),  of  Britain,  of  Spain,  and  of  all  the  other  Roman 
provinces,  bjr.  those  whose  fortune  it  had  been  to  be 
curlier  in  the  movement.    The  Danes  >Netft  m  ^SoSa  h;^^ 
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left  to  the  piraUcal  maritime  warrare  in  which  they  soon 
became  so  distinguished ;  it  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
ambition  of  foreign  conquest  checked  by  tlie  want  of  any 
territory  lying  open  for  them  to  invade  and  overrun. 
Still  this  was  in  its  nature  only  an  intermediate  and 
temporary  resource.  The  instinct  of  aggression,  which 
it  could  only  imperfectly  gratify,  it  yet  fostered,  and 
was  constantly  strengthening  and  arming  with  new 
power  for  the  full  attainment  of  what  it  sought.  The 
Danes,  under  this  discipline,  were  becoming  every  day 
more  warlike  and  formidable,  and  more  capable  of 
adiieving  foreign  conquests,  whenever  they  should  make 
the  attempt..  On  the  other  hand,  the  Franks  and 
Saxons,  wnom  they  would  have  to  drive  before  them, 
were,  in  the  iinassailed  security  of  their  rich  and  ample 
settlements,  gradually  losing  tne  use  of  war  and  the 
power  of  defending  the  possessions  they  had  gained. 
This  was  the  state  of  circumstances  when  the  Danes 
commenced,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century, 
their  descents  upon  the  coasts  of  FranQe,  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  These  Northmen  were  now 
merely  repeating  what  had  been  done  by  their  kindred, 
the  Franks  and  Saxons,  three  or  four  centuries  before. 
They  too,  from  mere  plundering  incursions,  with  which 
they  had  hitherto  satisfied  themselves,  were  about  to 
rise  in  their  turn  to  the  grander  operations  of  invasion, 
conquest,  and  colonization,  now  that  occasion  presented 
itself,  and  called  them  to  that  career.  This  was  the 
proper  consummation  of  their  system  of  sea-kingship ;  the 
true  end  and  development  of  their  long  course  of  piracy 
and  desultory  warfare.  That  was  but  the  impatient 
restlessness  of  the  animating  passion  repelled,  baffled, 
and  in  some  sort  imprisoned;  this  was  its  free  and 
natural  action.  The  new  path  of  enterprise,  accord, 
ingly,  immediately  attracted  to  itself  all  the  disposable- 
courage,  activity,  and  resources  of  the  North.  It  Mas 
not  left  to  the  sea-kings  alone ;  the  most  potent  of  those 
of  the  land  joined  the  great  national  movement,  which 
promised  to  add  new  realms  to  those  they  elTC»A>j 
possessed,  or  to  enable  them  to  exchange  lil^evc  \v\^^\^^^ 
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ancestral  islets  and  strips  of  sea-coast  for  broader  domains 
in  a  sunnier  clime.  By  means  of  these  expeditions  the 
pressure  and  uneasiness  occasioned  by  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  old  piratical  system  and  the  new  order  of 
things  that  was  now  growing  up  in  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  were  at  once  relieved  ;  and,  while  occupation 
and  settlements  were  found  for  the  more  active  and  ad* 
venturous  who  chose  to  abandon  their  native  country, 
more  room  was  also  made,  and  more  quiet  secured,  for 
those  that  remained  behind. 

By  these  bold  sea-captains  and  their  crews  was  a  great 
part  of  England  taken  possession  of  and  occupied ;  and 
thus,  a  second  time,  did  the  country  receive  an  accession  of 
the  kind  of  population  most  appropriate  to  it  as  an  i§land, 
— a  race  of  navigating  spirit  and  habits.  The  Normans 
also,  we  may  anticipate  so  far  as  just  to  remark,  were, 
before  they  won  their  settlements  here  and  hi  France, 
pirates  as  well  as  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons ;  in  fact  they 
were  merely  a  division  of  the  Danish  yikingr  and  their 
companies.  So  that,  of  tiie  several  races  that  were  even- 
tually mingled  tog^er  to  form  the  English  people,  no  ~ 
one  had  to  be  gradually  turned  towards  maritmie  affairs 
by  the  force  of  the  new  circumstances  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  was  ^placed  ;  all  brought  along  with  them  an  old 
familiarity  with  the  sea,  on  which  they  had  in  fact  lived, 
and  conquered,  and  maintained  dominion,  before  they 
had  ever  made  good  any  footing  for  thems^ves  upon  land. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  we  find  eadi  race, 
as  soon  as  it  has  established  itself  va  the  country,  almost 
wholly  abandoning  the  former  theatre  of  its  exploits,  and 
attaching  itself  to  the  land  as  exclusively  as  if  the  sea  haa 
been  left  a  thousand  miles  behind.  \^  e  cannot  discover 
that  either  the  previous  navigating  habits  of  the  Saxons 
and  Danes  who  successively  settled  in  Britain,  or  the 
natural  advantages  of  their  new  position,  prompted  them 
to  any  considerable  efforts  of  commercial  enterprise,  after 
they  had  lost  the  motive  which  had  originally  impelled 
them  to  the  sea.  Nay,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
tie  ships  in  which,  and  through  which,  they  had  made 
their  conquests,  were  abandoned  by  l3[iem  c^csa  ^  m- 
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Btrnmcnts  of  protection ;  they  had  served  their  turn  in 
affgreasiye  war&re,  but  in  the  defensive  warfare  that 
iUlowed  their  employment  was  not  thought  of,  till  after 
long  and  disastrous  experience  of  the  insufficiency  of 
other  military  means.  Such  bemg  the  case,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  commercial  navigation  was  neglected. 
The  navigating  spirit,  in  fact,  will  not  of  itself  create 
commerce :  it  aj^ears  to  have  been  usually  rather  the 
commercial  spirit  that  has  tau^t  a  people  navigation, 
where  it  has  not  been  taught  by  war ;  and  even  war 
does  not  teach  it  in  the  effective  manner  that  commerce 
does,  as  we  may  see  at  once  by  comparing  the  Saxons 
or  the  Danes  with  the  Phcenicians.  The  latter  had  no 
doubt  been  a  commercial  long  before  thev  became  a 
navigating,  a  discovering,  a  colonizing,  and  a  civilizing 
people.  In  the  same  manner  it  is  their  commercial 
Wnts,  growing  out  of  their  permanent  geographical 
position,  and  not  their  use  and  wcmt  of  maritime  warfare, 
tlu^  has  made  the  English,  the  descendants  of  these  old 
Saxons  and  Danes,  the  great  lords  of  the  sea,  planters 
of  nations,  and  difiusers  of  civilization  in  the  modem 
world. 

But  a  power  like  this  can  only  grow  up  under  a 
&vourable  state  of  circumstances  in  the  world  generally, 
or  throudiout  a  large  portion  of  it.  The  commercial 
empire  m  the  ancient  Pnoenicians  was  reared  during  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  the  early  civilization  of  the 
east ;  the  commercial  empire  of  modem  Britain  has  in 
like  manner  arisen  in  the  midst  of  the  later  civilization 
of  the  west.  In  the  rude  and  turbulent  ages  that 
followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power  in  Europe, 
the  existence  of  an  extensive  commerce  in  any  hands 
was  impossible.  Almost  continual  wars  everywhere, 
either  between  one  people  and,  another,  or  between  t^-o 
factions  of  the  same  people,  or,  where  there  was  any 
temporary  relaxation  of  war,  the  still  more  brutifying 
effects  of  misgovemment  and  oppression,  left  no  time,  no 
inclination,  and  no  means  for  carrying  on  any  considerable 
commerce.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  were  in  all 
countries  sunk  in  ignorance  and  in  poverty  \  \!Ck!C»x  \x£ffli«- 
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able  Gondition  hardly  permitted  them  to  aspire  after  the 
enjoyment  of  anything  beyond  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
existence ;  they  were  untaught  in  those  arts  and  processes 
of  industry  by  which  commerce  is  fed ;  there  nad  been 
little  or  no  accumulation  of  capital,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  extensive  commerce,  nor  any  other  species  of 
undertaking  that  looks  much  beyond  the  passing  day.  It 
was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  Eurm)e  emerged  out  of 
this  condition,  and  that  the  beginnings  ofmpdem  commerce 
were  nurtured  into  strength  and  stability. 

We  shall  now  mention  the  most  interesting  of  the  few 
facts  that  have  been  preserved  relating  to  the  foreign 
trade  carried  on  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  their  chrono- 
logical order.  The  first  distinct  notice  which  we  have 
u  pon  the  subject  is  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century.  At  this  time,  it  appears  that  some  Eng- 
lish commodities  were  carried  abroad,  and  probably  some 
of  those  of  the  continent  brought  to  this  country,  by  the 
devotees  who  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  or  by  persons 
who  found  it  convenient  to  make  profession  of  facing  so 
engaged.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  pilgrimages 
opened  the  first  commercial  mtercourse  between  England 
and  the  continent ;  but  they  undoubtedly  made  the  com- 
munication much  more  Ireouent  than  it  had  been  before. 
The  practice  established  by  the  Romans,  of  exacting 
certain  pavments  at  each  seaport,  on  the  embarkation  and 
landing  oi  goods,  appears  to  nave  been  retained  in  all  the 
new  kingdoms  formed  out  of  the  western  empire ;  and 
their  amount  probably  long  remained  nearly  the  same 
that  had  been  paid  under  the  imperial  regime.  Hence 
the  name  of  customs,  or  some  equivalent  term,  by  which 
they  were  called,  as  if  they  had  been  dues  universally 
and  immemorially  demanded.  There  is  a  letter  still  ex- 
tant, from  the  French  Emperor  Charlemagne  to  Offo, 
king  of  Mercia,  and  Bretwalda  (or  chief  lord  of  Britain), 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  ncgociation 
between  the  two  sovereigns,  respecting  the  exaction  of 
these  duties  in  the  case  of  the  English  pilgrims  travelling 
to  Home.  The  document  must  be  assigned  to  the  year 
T95,  in  which  OiEa.  died,  at  the  latest  •,  and  \\.  ixwa.^  be  ro. 
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gardcd  as  the  earliest  commercial  treaty  on  record,  or 
perhaps  that  ever  was  entered  into,  between  England  and 
any  other  country.  It  runs  as  follows :  "  Charles,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards,  and 
patrician  of  the  Romans,  to  our  venerable  and  most  dear 
brother,  Ofia,  king  of  the  Mercians,  greeting.  First,  mc 
give  thanks  to^  Almighty  God,  for  Uic  sincere  Catholic 
Suth  which  we  see  so  laudably  expressed  in  your  letters. 
Concerning  the  strangers,  who,  for  the  love  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  their  souls,  wish  to  repair  to  the  thres- 
holds of  the  blessed  apostles,  let  them  travel  in  peace 
without  any  trouble ;  nevertheless,  if  any  are  found  among 
them  not  in  the  service  of  religion,  but  in  the  pursuit  of 
gam,  let  them  pay  the  established  duties  at  the  proper 
j^aces.  We  also  will  that  merchants  shall  have  lawful 
]HX>tection  in  our  kingdom  according  to  our  command  ; 
and,  if  they  are  in  any  ulace  unjustly  aggrieved,  let  them 
apply  to  us  or  our  juages,  and  we  shall  take  care  that 
ample  justice  be  done  to  them."  There  is  more  of  the 
letter,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote.  We  gather  from 
it  that  the  profession  of  pilgrimage  had  already  been 
taken  advantage  of  as  a  cloak  for  smuggling ;  and,  no 
doubt,  in  this  way  the  practice  gave  an  impulse  to  trade. 
Even  the  smuggler  is  sometimes  of  use ;  he  may  be  tiie 
means  of  planting  a  traffic  which  would  not  have  grown 
up  without  his  assistance,  and  which,  of  however  objec- 
tionable a  character  originally,  may  eventually  assume  a 
legitimate  form,  and  attain  to  great  value  and  iinportance. 
It  is  c(H)jectured  that  articles  in  gold  and  silver  were 
probably  the  principal  commodities  in  which  these  traders 
from  England  dealt,  who  thus  put  on  the  guise  of  pilgrims 
with  the  view  of  cheating  the  custom-house  of  its  dues. 
Such  articles,  being  of  small  bulk,  would  be  easily  con- 
cealed in  a  traveller's  baggage ;  and  it  appears  that  even 
at  this  early  age  the  English  works  in  gold  and  silver 
were  famous  over  the  continent.*  Already,  it  may  be 
noted,  there  seem  to  have  been  Jews  resident  in  England, 
and  even  in  the  northern  kingdom  of  Northumberland ; 
for  among  the  Excerpts  of  Archbishop  Egbert  of  York — 
*  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce  \.^\&. 
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which  must  have  been  combed  between  the  years  786 
and  766 — we  find  a  transcnpt  of  a  forei^  canon,  pro- 
hibiting Christians  from  imitating  the  manners  of  that 
people,  or  partaking  of  their  feasts.  The  Jews  have  been 
the  introducers  or  diief  encouragers  of  foreign  commerce, 
especially  in  jewellery,  articles  made  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  other  such  luxuries,  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  modem  Europe. 

From  this  date  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  commerce 
is  again  nearly  a  blank  till  we  come  do^^Ti  to  the  reign  of 
Alfred.  Of  this  illustrious  prince  it  is  recorded  that  he 
cultivated  an  intercourse  with  distant  countries,  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  had  in  view  the  extension  of  comm^tse 
as  well  as  other  objects.  He  appears  to  have  kept  up  a 
frequent  communication  with  Rome ;  and  his  biographer 
Asser  stsctes,  that  he  also  corresponded  with  Abel,  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  sent  him  several  valuable 
presents  of  Oriental  commodities.  His  embassy  to  the 
Christians  in  India  is  mentioned,  not  only  by  Malmesbury 
and  other  authorities  €£  the  next  age,  but  by  the  contemn 
porary  compiler  of  the  -Saxon  Chronicle,  who  says  that 
owithelm.  Bishop  of  Shirebum,  made  his  way  to  St. 
Thomas,  and  returned  in  safety.  Malmesbury  gives  Sig- 
helm  as  the  name  of  the  adventurous  bishop,  and  relates 
that  he  brought  back  from  India  aromatic  liquors  and  sj^en- 
did  jewels ;  some  of  the  latter,  the  historian  says,  were  still 
remaining  in  the  treasury  of  his  church  when  he  wrote, 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Sighelm  is  stated  to  have  \e£t 
England  in  the  year  883,  and  to  have  gone  in  the  first 
instance  to  Rome,  from  which  he  probaUy  sailed  up  the 
Mediterranean  to  Alexandria,  and  then  made  his  way  by 
Bassora  to  the  Malabar  coast,  wha*e  it  is  certain  that  a 
colony  of  Syrian  Christians,  who  regarded  St.  Thomas  as 
their  apostle,  were  settled  from  a  very  early  period. 
Asser  relates  that  he  received,  on  one  occasion,  as  a  pre- 
sent from  Alfred,  a  robe  of  silk,  and  as  much  incense  as  a 
strong  man  could  carry ;  these  precious  commodities  may 
have  been  obtained  from  the  East. 
But  the  interest  which  Alfred  took  in-hearing  of  remote 
/wis  of  the  earth  is  most  distioctiy  sho^'u  'm  t&  accounts 
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he  has  himself  given  us  of  the  two  voyages  of  Ohthere 
and  Wulfetan ;  the  first  to  the  North  Seas,  the  second 
towards  the  east  of  the  Baltic.  These  voyages  were  re- 
lated to  Alfred  by  the  navigators  themselves ;  and  he  has 
inserted  what  they  told  him  in  his  Saxon  translation  of 
the  Latin  History  of  Orosius.  It  has  been  observed 
that  Alfred  ^^  obtained  from  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan  such 
information  of  the  Baltic  sea  with  the  adjacent  countries^ 
as  far  exceeded  that  of  nrofessed  geographers,  either 
heSare  or  after  his  time,  till  the  route  of  Ohthere  was  re- 
traced in  the  year  1553  by  the  English  navigator  Chan- 
c^or^  who  was  supposed  the  origirial  discoverer  of  the 
nortliem  passage  to  Russia/'*  Ohthere  rounded  tlie 
North  Cape,  and  penetrated  into  the  White  Sea,  from 
which  he  ascended  a  great  river,  which  must  have  been 
the  Dwina,  on  which  Archangel  now  stands.  Wulfstan 
navigated  the  Baltic  as  far  as  to  the  land  of  the 
Estum,  the  present  Prussia.  ^'  This  Eastland,"  says  his 
narrative^  **  is  very  largo,  and  there  be  a  great  many 
towns,  and  in  every  town  there  is  a  king ;  and  there  is  a 
great  quantity  of  honey  and  fish.  The  kine  and  the 
richest  men  ^nk  mares'  milk,  and  the  poor  and  the  slaves  . 
drink  mead.  There  be  very  many  battles  between  them. 
There  is  no  ale  brewed  amid  the  Estum,  but  there  is  mead 
enough."  Fytheas  had  remarked  the  same  abundance  of 
honey  and  use  of  mead,  among  the  people  of  this  coast, 
twelve  centuries  before. 

It  is  one  of  Alfi:ed*s  many  great  merits,  and  titles  to^ 
perpetual  and  grateful  remembrance,  that  he  first  called' 
into  action,  and  gave  proof  of  what  could  be  achieved  by 
the  natnral  right  arm  of  England — her  maritime  strength. 
The  year  ^7,  the  sixth  di  his  reign,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  that  first  struggle  with  the  northern  invaders 
which  ended  so  disastrously,  is  marked  as  the  year  in 
which  he  fitted  out  his  first  few  ships.    Twenty  years 
later^  in  his  days  of  prosperity  and  power,  he  built  a  much 
larger  fleet,  and  introduced  c^>tain  important  improve- 
ments in  the  form  of  the  vessels,  which,  wnether  suggested 
by  his  own  inventive  sagacity,  or  borrowed,  ^aVlV-asXifeCt^ 
♦  Macpherson*s  Annals  of  Commerce,!.  ^^^. 
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conjectured  they  might  have  been,  from  the  gallevs  then 
used  in  the  Mediterranean,  of  which  he  had  obtaiiMd 
models,  he  showed  at  least  his  usual  active  and  inuuisitrre 
spirit  in  searching  after,  and  his  good  sense  hi  aa<^iting« 
The  Saxon  Chroaider  says  that  Alfred's  ships  wero 
neither  like  those  of  the  Danes  nor  those  of  the  FridanSy 
but  were  made  in  a  fitthion  whidi  he  himself  thoutfitt 
would  be  more  serviceaUe  than  that  of  dther.  T^y 
were  twice  as  long  as  the  aescas,  as  they  were  called,  of 
the  Northmen,  and  also  higher  than  tneiirs ;  in  sailing| . 
they  were  swifter  and  less  unsteady.  Some  of  them  had 
sixty  oars,  some  more.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  state* 
monts  of  some  later  writers,  we  have  no  authentic  account 
of  any  attempt  by  Alfred  to  create  an  English  mercantile 
marine.  One  of  his  laws  only  shows  that  merchant  ^ipa 
sometimes  arrived  in  England  in  those  days ;  and  even 
this  regulation  regards  not  the  cai|;oes  of  these  ibrdgn 
vessels,  but  the  passengers.  The  onl^  notice  that  ham 
been  found  of  the  expmt  of  any  English  commodity  in 
the  time  of  Alfred,  is  the  mention  of  some  of  the  famous 
native  breed  of  dogs  haidng  been  sent  as  a  present  to 
Folk,  archbishop  of  Rhcoms,  in  Frmoe.* 

Bv  far  tlie  most  remarkable  and  ugnificant  event  in  the 
whole  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  commerce,  is  the  law 
passed  in  the  reigu  of  King  Athelstan,  in  the  "second 
quarter  of  the  tenth  century,  hv  whidi  it  was  enacted 
that  every  merchant  who  should  nave  made  three  voyages 
over  the  sea  with  a  ship  and  cargo  of  his  own  should 
have  the  rank  of  a  thane  or  noUeman:  The  liberality  of 
this  law  has  usually  been  ascribed  exdusivdy  to  the  en- 
lightened judgment  of  Athelstan ;  but  we  are  entitied  to 
presume  that  it  must  have  been  also  in  some  degree  in 
accordance  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  country :  for, 
not  to  mention  that  it  must  have  been  passed  with  the 
consent  of  the  Wittenagcmot,  it  is  milikoly  that  so  aUe 
and  ])rudent  as  well  as  popular  a  monarch  as  Athelstan 
would  have  attempted  in  regard  to  such  a  matter  to  do 
violence  to  public  opmion,  without  the  acquiescence  and 

*  Maepherson,  i.  2C5. 
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support  of  which  the  measure  could  have  had  little  effi- 
cacy or  success.  We  may  take  this  decree  conferring 
the  honours  of  nobility  upon  commerce,  therefore,  as 
testifying  not  only  to  the  liberality  and  wisdom  of  Athcl- 
Stan,  but  also  to  the  estimation  m  which  commerce  had 
already  come  to  be  held  among  the  English  people.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  had 
never  entertained  mucn  of  that  prejudice  against  the 
pursuits  of  trade,  which  we  find  so  strongly  manifested 
during  the  middle  ages,  wherever  the  political  and  social 
institutions  were  moulded  upon,  and  tully  animated  by, 
the  spirit  of  the  feudal  system.  But  it  is  especially  inter- 
esting in  reference  to  the  present  subiect,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  growing  importance  of  English  commerce  and 
of  the  public  sense  of  that  importance.  From  this  timo 
English  fleets  and  ships  of  war  come  to  be  frequently 
mentioned.  Athelstan  assisted  his  nephew,  Louis  IV.  of 
France,  in  his  contest  with  the  Emperor  Otho,  by  sending 
a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Flanders,  to  ravage  the  emoeror's 
territories  in  that  quarter.  This  was  done  in  conformity 
with  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence,  which  is  memorable  as 
the  first  of  the  kind  that  had  been  entered  into  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  Edgar*s  navy,  and  also  that  which 
Ethelred  fitted  out  by  a  tax  upon  all  the  lands  in  the 
kingdom  to  repel  the  Danes,  make  a  great  figure  in  the 
history  of  the  next  half  century.  Some  accounts  make 
Edgar's  fleet  to  have  amounted  to  between  three  and  four 
thousand  ships — a  statement  resembling  in  its  style  of 
evident  hyperbole  tiie  whole  history  the  old  monkbh 
chroniclers  have  given  us  of  this  king,  whose  lavish  bcne- 
iactions  to  the  church  have  secured  him  an  extraordinary 
return  of  their  gratitude  and  laudation.  Ethelred's,  again, 
is  recorded  to  have  been  the  most  numerous  naval  arma- 
ment that  had  yet  been  seen  in  England ;  so  that  it  must 
•have  surpassed  that  of  Edgar. 

Even.m  the  disastrous  reign  of  Ethelred,  we  find  in- 
dications of  the  continued  progress  of  trade,  both  coasting 
and  foreign.  In  certun  laws  enacted  by  Ethelred  and 
his  Witan,  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  it  is  declared.,  XJoa^ 
every  smaller  boat  arriving  at  BiWmgs^te  (^  ^^  ^'Ni  •^'»x 
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Janding-placc  and  that  name)  should  pay  for  toll  or  cus- 
tom one  nalfpenny ;  a  larger  boat  with  sails,  one  penny ; 
a  keel,  or  what  wc  should  now  call  a  hulk,  four  pennies ; 
a  vessel  with  wood,  one  piece  of  wood ;  a  boat  with  fish 
coming  to  the  bridge,  one  halfpenny,  or  one  penny, 
according  to  her  size.  And  from  other  passages  oi'  these 
laws,  it  appears  that  vessels  were  then  went  to  come  to 
England  from  Rouen,  with  wine  and  large  fish ;  from  Flan- 
ders, Fonthieu,  Normandy,  France,  Hegge  (an  unknown 
place),  Liege,  and  Nivell.  Certain  Gennan  merchants, 
called  the  Emperor's  men,  when  they  came  with  their 
ships,  are  declared  to  be  w<nthy  of  good  laws — ^that  is,  of 
being  treated  with  favour ;  but  they  were  to  pay  their 
dues,  and  were  not  to  forestall  tiie  market  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  citizens.  The  dues  to  be  paid  by  the  Em- 
peror's men,who  were  probably  the  representatives  of  some 
trading  company,  were  two  grey  cloths  and  one  brown  one, 
ten  pounds  of  pepper,  ^ve  pedrs  of  men's  gloves,  and  two 
vessels  or  measures  (called  cabUHrd  coienni,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  unknown)  of  vinegar,  at  Christmas,  and  the 
same  again  at  Easter.  These  were  probably  the  articles 
of  which  their  cargoes  usually  consisted.  It  is  also  worth 
notice,  that  a  meeting  was  hekl  in  this  reign  of  the  wise 
men  of  England  and  Wales  lor  regulating  tiie  intercourse, 
commercial  and  general,  between  the  two  kingdoms  ;  at 
which  rates  of  compensation  were  fixed  for  slaves,  cattie, 
&c.,  that  might  be  stolen  or  injured,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
appoint  a  standing  tribunal,  consisting  of  six  English  and 
51X  Welsh  lawmen,  or  persons  skilled  in  the  law,  to  settie 
all  disputes  between  individuals  of  the  two  nations. 

Among  many  other  interesting  details  derived  from  a 
volume  of  Saxon  Dialogues,  apparentiy  intended  for  a 
school-book,  which  is  preserved  m  the  British  Museum,* 
Mr.  Turner  has  quoted  the  following  passage,  in  which 
the  Merchant,  as  one  of  the  characters  introdtK^,  gives 
an  account  of  his  occupation  and  way  of  life :  "  I  say 
that  I  am  useful  to  the  king,  and  to  ealdermen,  and  to 
the  rich,  and  to  all  people.  I  ascend  my  ship  with  my 
aercbandize,  and  sail  over  the  sealike  places,  and  sell  my 
*  Cotton  MS.  Tib.  A.  lil. 
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-tilings,  and  buy  dear  things  which  are  not  produced  in 
this  land,  and  I  bring  them  to  you  here  with  great 
danger  orer  the  sea ;  and  sometimes  I  suffer  shipwrcdc, 
with  the  loflB  of  all  my  things,  scarcely  escaping  myself." 
He  is  then  osked,  **  What  do  you  bring  to  us  7^  to  which 
he  answers,  ''  Skins,  silks,  costly  gems,  and  gold ; 
Tarious  garments,  pigment,  wine,  oil,  ivory,  and  oriclialcus 
(perhaps  brass)  ;  copper  and  tin,  silver,  glass,  and  such 
Uko."  The  principle  of  all  commercial  dealings  is  dis- 
tinctly enough  stated  in  the  answer  to  the  next  question, 
— "  Will  you  sell  your  things  here  as  you  bought  tlicni 
there  ?"  **  I  will  not ;  because  what  would  mv  labour 
benefit  me  ?  I  will  sell  them  here  dearer  than  1  bought 
them  there,  that  I  may  get  some  profit  to  feed  mc,  my 
wife,  and  diildren.*'  1  lUe  silks  and  other  Oriental  com- 
modities' here  mentioned  were  usually,  in  all  probability, 
obtained  &om  Italy,  or  sometimes  periiaps  irom  Mar- 
seilles. 

Foreign  commodities  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  cx- 
dianffe  of  other  commodities  produced  at  home.  But 
the  Anglo-Saxons  had  not  much  to  export.  Notwith- 
standing the  flourishing  state  to  which  British  apiculture 
had  been  raised  by  the  Romans,  there  is  no  evidence  or 
reason  for  believing  that  a  single  cargo  of  com  was  ever 
exported  from  England  during  the  whole  of  the  jjcriod 
now  under  review.  Although,  however,  there  is  no 
positive  authority  to  establish  the  fact,  Mr.  Macphcrson 
thinks  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Flemings,  the 
great  manufacturers  of  fine  woollen  goods  for  the  whole 
of  Europe,  carried  away  great  quantities  of  English  wool 
in  this  period,  as  we  know  for  certain  they  did  in  the 
following  ages.  That  there  was  an  export  trade  in  wool 
•would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  disproportionate  price 
the  fleece  appears  to  have  borne  compared  with  the 
whole  sheep,  and  also  by  the  high  price  of  wool.*  Pro- 
bably also  the  mines  of  the  difierent  metals  yielded 
something  for  exportation.  The  Abb6  lla3nial  has 
mentioned,  but  without  quoting  his  authority,  that  among 
the  traders  of  difierent  nations  who  resorted  lo  \\v^  \'»x^ 
*  Macpherson,  I.  SIS8» 
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established  in  France  by.  King  Dagobert  in  the  seventh 
century,  were  the  Saxons  with  the  tin  and  lead  of  Eng- 
land ;*  and  Mr.  Macpherson  is  of  opinion  that,  as  we 
know  from  Domesday  Book  that  m  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gloucester  there  were  iron-works  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  which  had  probably  been  kept 
up  since  before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  iron,  too,  as 
well  as  lead  and  tin,  may  perhaps  have  been  one  of  the 
few  British  exports  during  the  An^lo-Saxon  period. 
This  writer  thinks  it  also  not  impossible  that  mmes  of 
the  precious  metals  may  have  been  wrought  at  this  time 
in  England,  and  part  of  their  produce  exported,  although 
the  existence  of  such  mines  in  the  island  is  unnoticed  by 
any  historian  since  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
with  the  exception  of  Bede.f  It  is  certain  diat  large 
sums  in  gold  and  silver  were  raised  in  the  country  on 
different  occasions,  and  much  coin  or  bullion  repeatedly 
carried  out  of  it ;  and  it  appears  difficult  to  comprehend 
whence  all  this  wealth  could  be  obtiuned  with  so  few 
manufactures  and  so  little  exportable  produce  of  any 
kind.  The  early  eminence  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the 
art  of  working  gold  and  silver  may  be  tidcen  as  affording 
another  presumption  that,  whencesoever  procured,  there 
was  no  want  of  these  metals  in  the  island.  "  We  have 
undoubted  proof,"  says  Mr.  Macpherson,  "that  the 
English  jewellers  and  workers  of  gold  and  silver  were 
eminent  in  their  professions,  and  that  probably  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  ...  So  great 
was  the  demand  for  highly-finished  trinkets  of  gold  and 
silver,  that  the  most  capital  artists  of  Germany  resorted 
to  England  ;  and,  moreover,  the  most  precious  specimens 
of  foreign  workmanship  were  imported  by  the  mer- 
chants."! On  the  other  hand,  articles  in  gold  and  silver 
seem  to  have  been  the  chief  description  of  manufactured 
goods  exported  from  England  in  this  period. 

Among  the  exports  from  Britain  during  part  of  this 
period  are  supposed  to  have  been  horses,  because  one  of 

*  Hist  des  Indes,  ii.  4.  f  Macpherson,  i.  29  U . 

}  Macpherson,  1. 2^0. 
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King  Athelstan's  \slws  prohibits  their  being  carried  out 
of  the  kingdom  unless  they  were  to  be  given  as  prcscntt. 
Another  part  of  the  export  trade,  which  was  probably 
carried  on  to  a  much  mater  extent,  was  tlie  trade  in 
slaves.  The  mission  of  Augustine,  which  effected  the 
conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity,  was,  it 
way  be  recollected,  the  memorable  result  of  tlie  attention 
of  Augustine's  patron,  Gregory,  having  been  attracted 
by  the  appearance  of  a  group  of  young  Angles  exposed  for 
sale  as  slaves  in  the  market-place  of  Rome.  Atterwards 
several  laws  and  ecclesiastical  canons  were  passed  prohi- 
biting the  sale  of  Christian  slaves  to  Jews  or  Pagans. 
Finally  it  was  enacted  that  no  Christians,  and  no  per- 
sons who  had  not  committed  some  crime,  should  be  sold 
out  of  the  country.  But  William  of  MalmesUury,  who 
wrote  n^'ly  a  century  after  the  Conquest,  affirms  that 
the  practice  of  selling  even  their  nearest  relations  had 
not  been  altogether  abandoned  by  the  people  of  North- 
umberland in  his  own  memory.  And  m  tne  contempo- 
Nuy  bi(^raph^  of  Wulfstan,  who  was  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  following  curious 
account  is  given: — "There  is  a  sea-port  town  called 
Bristol,  opposite  to  Ireland,  into  which  its  inhabitants 
make  Irequent  voyages  on  account  of  trade.  Wulfstan 
cured  the  ]ieople  of  this  town  of  a  most  odious  and 
inveterate  custom,  which  they  derived  from  their 
ancestors,  of  buying  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of 
England,  and  exporting  them  to  Ireland  for  the  sake  of 
gain.  The  young  women  they  commonly  got  with  child, 
and  carried  them  to  market  in  their  pregnancy,  tliat  they 
might  bring  a  better  price.  You  might  have  seen  with 
sorrow  long  ranks  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
of  the  greatest  beauty,  tied  together  with  ropes,  and 
daily  exposed  to  sale  ;  nor  were  these  men  ashamed,  O 
horrid  wickedness!  to  ^ve  up  their  nearest  relations, 
nay,  their  own  children,  to  slavery.  Wulfstan,  knowing 
the  obstinacy  of  these  people,  sometimes  stayed  two 
months  among  them,  preachmg  every  Lord's  I)ay,  by 
which,  in  process  of  time,  he  made  so  great  an  im^t^ 
aion  upon  their  minds  that  they  abandoned  ^^oX.  \<v^^^ 
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trade,  and  set  an  etample  to  aU  the  reat  of  England  id 
d%  the  fame."*  But  for  this  remarkable  panwge  it 
would  scared  T  haYe  been  auapectBd  that  there  ever  was  m. 
time  when  the  natives  of  England  were  r^gukrlj  ex-*  ' 
ported  to  be  sdd  as  slares  to  oe  Irish.  Thmr  principal. 
purchasers  were  probahlj  the  Danes,  or  Ostmen  (that  ii^- 
£astem  men),  as  thej  were  oaUeOi  who  were  at  thist 
time  the  dominant  people  in  Ireland,  and  espedally  wem» 
masters  of  neorlj  tne  whole  line  of  the  coast  opiate  to* 
Britain.  They  appear  to  have  cnrried  on  a  oonsidenbl» 
commerce  both  with  Enghnd  and  other  countriettf: 
Chester,  as  well  as  Bristol,  is  particiilariy  mentionod  a» 
one  of  the  ports  to  wldch  Iiisa  alups  were  nocostomed 
to  resort  aoout  the  time  of  the  xiorman  ConquesL 
William  of  Mahnesboiy  describes  the  inhabitants  of- 
Chester  as  depending  in  his  day  iipoii  Ireland  §ar  a  sop* 
ply  of  the  necessaries  of  Ufe ;  and,  m  another  place,  he: 
speaks  of  the  mat  distress  the  Iridi  would  snffiar  if  they: 
were  deprived  of  their  trade  with  England.  Martea- 
skins  are  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  bxdod^  the  conw 
modities  brought  b^  sea  to  Chester ;  and  this  appean, 
from  other  authorities,  to  have  been  one  of  the  exports; 
in  ancient  times  from  Ireland.  Notices  are  also  found 
of  merchants  from  Irehmd  landings  at  Cambridge  witlt 
cloths,  and  ezposmff  theur  merchandise  to  sale.t  Other* 
English  ports  whic£  are  noticed  as  pomessed  of  ships  at 
the  time  of  the  Conqoest,  or  immediately  before  thafe: 


event,  are  Pevensey,  Somney.  Hythe,  Folkstone,  Dover^ 
Sandwich,  South^i^M^^  and  london,  Bede  qieaks  of; 
merchants'  ships  saiU^  to  Borne;  and  it  wpears  that 
trading-vesseb  sometimes  joined  together,  aiui  went  out 
armed  for  their  mutual  protection.^ 

At  all  the  above  ]^aces,  and  at  every  o^ier  seaport  in* 
the  kingdom,  customs  seem  to  have  bean  ezactea  upon 
the  arrival  and  departnre  of  ships  and  eoods,  both  by 
the  king  and  by  tne  .lord,  generally  called  the  earl  or 
eameSf  whose  pro|ierty  or  mider  whose  protection  th^ 

*  Wharton's  i^ngiia  Sacra,  il  SM. 
t  See  Turner^  vL  113.  t  Ibid. 
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town  was;  and  trade  was  besides  fettered  by  many 
rcstrictiye  r^olations.  At  Chester,  for  instance,  if  a 
ship  arrived  or  sailed  without  the  king's  leave,  she  was 
subieet  to  a  fine  of  forty  shillings  to  the  king  and  the 
ean  for  every  one  of  her  crew*  If  they  came  against  the 
king*s  express  prohibition,  the  ship,  the  men,  and  the 
careo  were  forfeited  to  the  king.  Ships  that  came  in 
witia  the  king's  permission  might  sell  quietly  what  they 
brought,  paying  at  their  departure  to  tne  kmg  and  the 
eeri  four  pennies  for  every  last,  or  load.  Those  that 
brought  marten  skins,  however,  were  bound  to  allow  the 
king  the  pre-emption  of  them,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to 
show  them  to  an  officer  before  any  were  disposed  of, 
under  a  penalty  of  forty  shilling.  It  is  possiole,  how- 
ever,  that  some  of  these  oppressive  regulations  may  have 
been  first  imposed  by  the  Conqueror.  At  the  time 
when  the  account  in  Domesday  Book  was  drawn  up, 
the  port  of  Chester  yielded  to  tlie  crown  a  revenue  of 
forty-five  pounds,  and  three  timbres  (whatever  quantity 
that  may  mtve  been)  of  marten  skins. 

Of  the  internal  trade  of  England  during  this  period 
we  know  very  little.  That  it  was  on  a  very  diminutive 
scale  might  be  inferred  from  the  single  fact,  that  no 
person  was  allowed  to  buy  anything  above  the  value  of 
twenty  pennies,  except  within  a  town,  and  in  the 
jM«5cnce  of  the  chief^  magistrate,  or  of  two  or  more 
witnesses.  Such  at  least  is  the  regulation  found  in  the 
laws  of  King  Hlothaere  (or  Lotibair)  of  Kent,  who 
'reigned  in  the  seventh  century.  Another  enactment  in 
the  same  collection  is,  that,  "  if  any  of  the  people  of 
Kent  buy  anything  in  the  city  of  London,  he  must  have 
two  or  mree  honest  men,  or  the  king's  port-reve  (who 
was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city),  present  at  the 
bargain."  And  a  third  of  Hlothaere's  laws  is — "Let 
none  exchange  one  thing  for  another  except  in  the 
presence  of  the  sheriff,  the  mass  priest,  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  or  some  other  person  of  undoubted  veracity.  If 
they  do  otherwise  they  shall  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  shil- 
lings, besides  forfeiting  the  goods  so  exchanged  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor." 


Thcfo  rogulttiout  wwe  prabtUj  intended  in  pert  to 
prevent  fraud  and  disputes,  mid  tnej  miglit  perliaps  be 
in  Home  meatore  senrioealile  ibr  that  purpose  in  an  age 
wli(*n  writing  was  not  in  coaunon  nse ;  Iwt  tliere  can  be 
no  doubt  that  ther  liad  prindpallj  in  view  tlie  protectioii 
of  the  roTonue  or  die  king  and  the  lord  of  the  manor; 
to  each  of  whom,  it  appean  from  Dooeadaf  Book,  %. 
certain  |yroportion  of  tne  price  of  everything  sold  ftr 
more  than  twenty  peonies  was  paid,  the  ooe-fialf  by  the 
buyer,  and  the  other  liy  the  seller.  The  amount  here 
siMunfiod  would  prevent  the  rule  from  afibctiufp  the 
ordinary  purchases  of  the  people  in  shops,  to  whuA  it 
nuist  bo  8upi)oied  they  were  permitted  to  resort  for  tlie 
ncHVMwries  of  life  wttlMMit  any  of  tliese  annoying  fivw 
nmlitieA.  The  transactions  to  whidi  it  ap^died  woold  . 
chiefly  take  place  at  the  public  markets  or  nun,  wluek 
ap|)ear  to  have  been  eslabliriied  hi  various  parts  of  tfie 
country,  and  which  hi  idl  tlie  jB^nsater  towns  were  pro* 
Iwbly  *held  every  week.  Origmally  the  Sunday  aeeaM 
tu  liuve  been  the  usual  narket-day;  but  die  repeated 
oHbrts  of  the  diurcb  at  length  effected  die  meral  aub^ 
stitution  of  Saturday.     Beskles  the  weeluy  maikeCs^ 


however,  there  were  probably  odiers  of  a  more  import* 
ant  kind  held  at  greater  intervals.  At  muy  m  die 
nuu^ets,  besides  the  dulisa  exacted  upon  all  safes,  a  toU 


apiiears  to  have  been  damsnded  either  from  every  imfi- 
vHluid  frequenting  die  MBikeL  or  at  least  from  all  tHio 
brought  ffeods  to  ^spoae  of.    Most  of  diese  ooobbm 
usages  of  the  AnglMBiOBa  were  inherited  from 
l^'decessors  the  Reasaa. 

They  h*!  abo,  to  a  certain  extent,  die  advantage  of 
the  ^MTiliiies  of  coiHanaieatMm  between  the  difimnt 
))arts  of  the  coontiy,  which  had  been  created  while  it 
was  in  die  occupation  of  that  great  people.  The  four 
greni  highways  anpeer  to  have  reoeived  Saxon 
and  ther  were  aedoablMlly  i    "     "     ' 


w  hoI«  of  die  Samsi  period,  os  were  abo,  it  may  bo  pre- 
•miKd.  nwrt  of  d»od«r  leod^  or  streets,  aaAeyi 
t^ttll^d.  with  whiA  dM  CQontry  w«  intersected  in 
dxr^Uen*.    And.  besides  die  nav%ahlo  riven,  it 
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been  supposed  that  artificial  canals  were  cut  in  some 
places.  A  •canal  in  Huntingdonshire,  in  particular, 
called  Kiiigsdelf,  is  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
under  the  year  9G3 ;  and  several  of  the  boundary  ram- 
parts, erected  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  defence, 
appear  to  have  had  wide  ditches,  along  which  boats 
miffht  be  dragged. 

The  subject  of  the  Money  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  in 
some  parts  extremely  perplexed  and  obscure.  The 
different  denominations  of  money  of  which  mention  is 
found,  are,  the  pound,  the  mark,  the  mancus,  the  ora, 
the  shilling,  the  thrimsa,  the  sceatta,  the  penny,  the 
triens,  tlie  halfiing,  or  halfpenny,  the  feorthling,  or 
farthing,  and  the  styca,  or  balf-iarthing.  Of  some  of 
these,  however,  we  know  with  certainty  little  more  than 
the  names. 

The  first  difficulty  that  occurs  is  in  regard  to  which  of 
these  kinds  of  money  were  actual  coins,  and  which  were 
merely  nominal,  or  money  of  account.  Upon  this  part 
of  the  subject,  Mr.  Ruding,  from  whom  it  has  received 
the  latest  as  well  as  the  most  elaborate  investigation, 
comes,  though  not  without  hesitation,  to  the  following 
conclusion :  **  That  the  penny,  halfpenny,  farthing,  ana 
half-farthing  were  actual  coins ;  as  was  probably  the 
triens,  which  divided  the  penny  into  three  eoual  parts  ; 
and  that  the  mancus,  the  mark,  the  ora,  the  shilline;,  and 
the  thrimsa,  were  only  money  of  account ;  or,  that  if 
the  mancus  was  ever  current  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
it  was  a  foreign  coin,  and  was  never  imitated  in  their 
mints."*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pound  was  merely 
money  of  account.  The  sceatta  seems  to  have  been 
rather  a  general  expression  for  a  piece  of  money,  than 
the  denomination  either  of  a  coin  or  a  particular  sum. 
Others,  however,  have  held  that  the  sceatta,  the  mancus, 
the  shilling,  the  thrimsa,  and  perhaps  also  the  ora,  were 
all  coins. 

The  next  question  that  arises  relates  to  the  metal  of 
which  each  coin  was  made.     Mr.  Ruding  is  of  opinion, 

*  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  i.  316.    (Edit  ot  \«V^.^ 
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**  that  no  evideooe  hM  yet  ben  Addneed  to  prate  Hbk 
the  Anglo-Saxons  ttro^  any  gM  monej  f  bat  that  ihk 
balance  of  probaMIity  apparantl^  indmea  to  the  detait. 
mination  that  no  such  money  wai  Mned  from  their  mmti.'^ 
By  others  the  mancns  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  gold; 
and  Mr.  Turner  thinks  ttk  both  gold  and  lihrer  wvt 
used  in  exchanges  m  an  onocnned  state.!  It  is  oertaiA 
that  mention  is  repeated^  made  of  payments  hi  sold.  It 
is  agreed  that  the  penny,  the  halfpanny,  the  fiaiSmg,aBi  ' 
thetriens(ifthatwa8aoolB)wereaUofsilfer;  andthit 
the  styca  was  of  copper,  or  of  that  metal  wiA  an  alky. 
In  fact,  no  Saxon  ooius  hare  yet  been  disoofered  except 
some  of  those  last  mentionea.  Of  pemdes  and  stycai  - 
some  large  hoards  have  been  foond  witiun  these  few  years. 
In  April,  1817,  awooden  box  wastnmed  nj^byaphragli- 
man  m  a  field  near  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  which  oontuned 
nearly  seven  hundred  Saxon  pennies,  prindpaDy  of  the 
coinages  of  Ethelwulf,  the  son  and  successor  of  Egbert, 
and  of  Ethelbert,  the  llitlier  of  Alfred,  but  partly  idso  dr 
those  of  preeedinff  kings  of  Weasex,  of  Merda,  and  of 
East-Anglia4  E^gh^-tfaree  nlver  coins  of  Khag  Ethel- 
red,  and  two  of  his  ihther,  Ring  Edgsr,  were  found  in 
1820,  by  a  peasant  iHiile  digring  m  woody  field  in  Bol- 
stads  Socked,  in  Sweden,  ai^are  now  depoeited  in  tin 
Royal  Cabinet  of  Anti^mties  at  StodLhoIm.f  And  In 
1832,  a  brass  vessel  contaimw  about  eig^ttbouaandstycaa^ 
principally  c^  the  Idngs  of  Northumberland,  was  foond  ftt 
Hexham  m  that  coonhr.  About  fire  tiionsand  of  theitt 
were  recovered  from  me  persons  into  whose  hands  ^ey 
had  fallen ;  and  a  sdedkn  of  about  three  hundred  of  thom 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Q 

*  AnnaU  of  the  Coinage^  L  816.    (Edit  of  1819.) 
t  Hist,  of  Anglo-SaxoDi^  ii.  470»  471 
t  See  account  of  these  coins,  by  Taylor  Ckwiheb  Eso.  in 
the  ArchsBologia,  voL  xix.  (for  1821),  p.  110. 

i  Turner's  Anglo-Saxons,  ii.  480. 
I  See  account  of  these  stycas^by  John  Adamson.  Esq 
yith  engravings  of  some  hundreds  of  them,  kSoAn^DoI 
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But  the  most  important,  and  unfortunately  also  the 
daritest  question  of  all,  b  that  of  the  determination  of  tlio 
Talue  of  these  several  coins  or  denominations  of  money. 
There  has  been  the  greatest  doubt  and  difference  of  opi- 
nion both  as  to  the  absolute  value  or  weight,  and  as  to  the 
relative  value,  of  nearly  every  one  of  them.  Almost  the 
only  thing  which  is  perfectly  certain  is,  that  the  pound 
was  always  understood  to  be  a  full  pound  of  silver.  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  not  the  common  troy 
pound,  but  another  measure,  long  known  ui  Germany  by 
the  name  of  the  Cologne  pound,  and  used  in  thb  country 
as  the  Tower  or  Mint  weight  down  to  tlie  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  It  was  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  less  than 
the  pound  troy,  and  was  equal,  therefore,  to  only  elcvea 
ounces  and  a  quarter  troy  weight,  that  is,  to  5400  grains. 

Out  of  this  amount  of  silver,  throughout  the  whole 
Saxon  period,  the  rule  seems  to  have  been  to  coin  240 
diver  pennies,  each  of  which  would  therefore  weigh  22^ 
of  our  grains.  Accordingly,  this  is  about  the  average 
weight  of  the  Saxon  pennies  that  have  been  found.  Our 
present  pound  no  longer  means  a  pound  of  silver  of  any 
denomination ;  but  the  old  relation  between  the  pound 
and  the  penny,  it  will  be  remarked,  is  still  preserved — 
the  value  of  the  pound  is  still  240  pence.  A  tew  passages 
in  old  writers  and  documents  have  inclined  some  antiqua- 
ries to  suspect  that  the  Saxons  had  two  kinds  of  pennies, 
a  greater  and  a  less ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  notion  does 
not  seem  to  be  tenable.  The  name  of  the  penny  in  Saxon 
is  variously  written, — ^peneg,  penig,  peninc,  pening,  jh;- 
nincg,  penning,  and  pendmg. 

Supposing  the  value  of  3ie  penny  to  have  been  thus 
ascertained,  we  have  obtained  that  also  of  each  of  the  in- 
ferior coins.  The  halfpenny,  which,  as  existing  speci- 
mens show,  was  also  of  silver,  would  weigh  about  lU  of 
our  gruns,  and  the  feorthling,  or  farthing,  about  5}.  But 
no  Saxon  farthings  have  been  discovered,  and  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  coin  was  of  silver  or  copper.  The.styca 
was  of  copper  much  alloyed, — ^in  other  words,  of  bronze  ; 
but,  as  it  was  the  half  of  ^e  fiuthing,  its  precise  n^\\s^ 
would  be  estimated  at  2^  grains  of  aaVver .  A}\  i^^  tiX.^  v:3b& 
that  bare  yet  been  found  are  from  tibfc  xo^xs  ^"^  ^'?* 
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Nortliumhrian  Unas  and  the  Arcbbiflhop  of  Toik ;  *  ~ 
the  circulation  of  tbe  coin  appawi  to  have  been  ge» 
throughout  £ngbnd«  If  wm  were  such  eoina  at 
thrimsa  and  the  triens,  the  ibrmer  at  least  was  probafa.^ 
of  silver.  The  value  of  tiie  tbrinMa  teems  to  have  beeii^l 
three  pennies,  or  67)  gnbm  of  nlver;  that  of  the  trieH^^ 
the  third  of  a  pennj,  or  7|  grahit  of  tUver,.  « J 

These  concluuons,  at  we  have  mtimated^  are  not  funfyk 
attended  with  tome  difficuhiet ;  but  they  teem,  oo  th«  J 
whole,  to  be  toleraUj  well  made  out,  and  at  anv  nto  ||ii 
would  only  cmbarratt  the  atatement,  without  adding  tuf  (« 
information  of  the  least  faiterett  or  value  for  our  pretest' '^ 
purpose,  to  enter  upon  a  ditcutnon  of  the  doubtt  or  olgee* 
tions  that  have  been  noted  npoa  eertahi  pomtt.  y* 

Ofic  of  the  main  hmgca  on  which  the  investigation  of  •-* 
the  subject  of  the  Saxon  Boner  turns  b  the  qnestioQ  of  ^ 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  shilung.  *  ^ 

The  Norman  shillmg,  like  that  of  the  present  day,  waa  ^ 
the  twontieth  part  of  the  pound,  and  consisted  of  twdw  ^ 
pence ;  and  this  is  the  tctle  according  to  which  the  pav«    \ 
mcnts  in  Domesday  Book  are  commonly  stated.    The  -' 
scill  or  scilling  of  the  Saxons  it  the  denomination  of  mo-  ^i 
ncy  most  frequently  mentioned  in  their  lawt  and  writings    -t 
and  it  appears  to  hive  been  that  in  which  sums  were   ' 
usually  reckoned ;  yet  no  Saxon  shilling  has  ever  been    « 
found,  and  the  dimrent  andent  accounts  and  oomputa*    j 
tions  in  which  it  is  mentioned  seem  to  be  only  reamcile*    j 
able  upn  the  supposition  that  it  was  of  fluctuatinff  value.    ^ 
Both-tnese  facts  go  to  sappoiri  the  conclusion  that  Sie  MU    • 
ling  was  not  a  coin,  but  only  a  denomination  of  money  of    ■ 
account.     At  one  time  it  appears  to  have  contuned  live, 
and  at  another  only  four  pomies ;  if  there  were  not  in- 
deed two  sorts  of  shillings  circulating  together  of  these 
different  values.*    When  the  shilling  contained  five  pen« 
nies  its  value  was  the  forty-eighth  part  of  the  pound,     , 
or  1 12.J  grains  troy  of  silver ;  when  it  contained  fo«ir  pen- 
nies only,  it  was  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  pound,  and  its    ■ 
value  was  only  80  grains  troy  of  silver.    The  prindpal 
evidence  for  there  ever  having  been  a  shilling  containing 

*  Mr.  Knding  is  inclined  to  think  that  this  was  the 
See  his  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  i.  310. 
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only  four  pennies  is  a  law  of  Athelstan,  in  which  7200 
shillings  are  distinctly  stated  to  be  equal  to  120  pounds  ; 
in  which  case  there  must  have  been  60  shillings  in  each 
pound.  But  there  is  equally  good  evidence  that  five  pen- 
nies  was  the  value  of  the  shilling  both  before  and  afler 
the  time  of  Athelstan ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  sup* 
posed  that  the  shilling  was  depreciated  by  that  king,  and 
afterwards  restored  to  its  ancient  value.  In  the  laws  of 
Canute  the  shilling  appears  clearly  to  be  reckoned  the 
forty-eighth  part  of  the  pound ;  and  ^Ifric,  the  gram- 
marian, who  wrote  in  this  age,  expressly  states  that  there 
were  five  pennies  in  the  shilling. 

If  the  mancus  ever  was  a  coin,  Mr.  Ruding  is  of 
opinion  that  it  became  latterly  merely  a  denomination 
of  money  of  account.  The  commonly  received  etymo- 
logy of  the  word,  from  the  Latin  manu  cusum,  struck 
with  the  hand  (though  this  etymology  may  be  doubted), 
would  seem  to  favour  the  notion  that  it  had  been  a  coin 
at  one  time ;  but,  as  we  find  the  mancus  of  silver  men- 
tioned as  well  as  the  mancus  of  gold,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  the  name  came  to  be  afterwards  used  as  that  simply 
of  a  certain  sum,  for  it  is  improbable  that  any  coin  was  in 
use  of  so  large  a  size  as  a  silver  mancus  would  have  been. 
The  value  of  the  mancus  is  stated  by  iElfric  to  have  been 
thirty  pennies,  in  the  same  passage  in  which  he  states  five 
pennies  to  have  made  a  shilling.  The  mancus,  therefore, 
contained  six  Saxon  shillings,  or  was  of  the  value  of  675 
grains  troy  of  silver,  being  rather  more  than  is  contained 
in  seven  of  our  present  shillings.  It  is  observable  that  a 
gold  coin,  sometimes  called  a  mancus,  in  other  cases 
known  by  other  names,  circulated  during  the  middle  ages 
in  many  countries  both  of  Europe  and  the  East,  the 
weight  of  which  was  66  grains  troy,  which  would  be  just 
about  the  weight  of  gold  equivalent  to  thirty  Saxon 
pennies,  on  the  supposition,  which  other  considerations 
render  probable,  that  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
was  then  as  twelve  to  one.  Of  this  weight  were  the 
mancuses  or  ducats  of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  the  sultani  of  Constantinople^  the  sequia&  q1 
Barbary,  and  the  sherifis  of  I^pt. 
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The  mark  used  to  be  tnppoied  the  nme  with  tlie  duk* 
cus,  but  this  opbioQ  k  now  quite  ezpkxied.  Tho  maik 
appears  to  have  been  a  Daniih  denomiottioa  of  monntf, 
and  to  have  been  istrodooed  into  this  countiy  b^  tM 
Danish  settlers,  the  first  mention  of  it  bong  found  in  ihb: 
articles  of  agreement  between  Alfred  ndGethnin.  Some- 
of  tlie  notices  would  feem  toimply  that^  at  first,  the  madt 
^as  accounted  equivalent  in  valoe  to  onlv  a  hundred  Saxon. 
pennies ;  but  it  certainly  eame  eventually  to  be  fatiaaitort 
at  one  hundred  and  as^  pennies,  that  is,  at  two-thiida 
of  the  pound.  Two-tfairaB  ef  a  pound  is  still  the  legal 
value  or  a  mark.  The  mark,  therefive,  may  be  set  down 
as  of  the  vahie  of  S600  gMdns  troy  of  silver.  The  maik 
has  never  been  suppoaed  to  be  a  real  coin,  except  by , 
those  who  have  taken  it  fiar  the  same  with  the  maneus. 

The  ora  was  also  a  Danish  dennmimition,  and  appean 
to  have  been  the  eigh&  port  of  the  mark*    Its  value^. 
therefore,  would  be  twenty  Saaon  pennies,  or  460  gnias' 
troy  of  silver.    There  i^ipears  also,  however,  to  have  > 
been  an  ora  wluch  was  valued  at  only  sizteea  pennies. 

The  amount  of  silver,  54M)0  troy  grains,  whioi  made  aa 
Anglo-Saxon  pound,  is  now  eotauBd  into  3/.  16t.  adl 
sterling.  The  value,  thorolbre,  of  eadi  of  the  Sazoa. 
coins,  according  to  the  view  that  has  now  been  teken,. 
would  be  as  stated  in  the  InUowing  Table»  (See  p.  81.) 

The  Saxon  cmns  are  geBBtmy  snffidently  rude  in 
workmanship ;  and  this  drcumalanoe  has.  been  used  as  an 
argument  to  prove  that  the  Saaona  faroug^t  the  art  of 
coining  with  them  to  Britain  from-  Crcmany,  and  did  not 
acquire  it  by  imitation  of  tha  Beman  BHodels.  The 
earliest  Saxon  coin  that  has  been  appropriated  b  one  in 
silver  (a  penny  af^perently,  thougn  commonly  called  a 
sceatta)  of  EtheLbert,  kmgof  Kent,  who  reigned  from  561 
to  616,  the  ptroD  of  St.  Augustine.  As  the  coin  does 
not  exhibit  tne  usual  Christian  symbol  of  the  cross,  it  nu^ 
be  presumed  to  have  been  stroek  befiore  ^ke  year  697, 
in  which  Ethelbert  was  baptiaed.  Aooordiag  to  Mr. 
lluding's  description,  ^it  b^rs  on  the  obverse  the  name 
of  the  monarch,  and  on  die-  reverse  a  rade  figure,  which 
occurs  on  many  of  the  sceattae,  and  which  b  suf^iosed  to 
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\)0  intended  to  represent  a  bird."  But  other  coins  tbiC 
exist  wLtliout  names,  or  with  names  that  eannot  be  dod- 
phorcd,  may  be  older  than  this.  Besides  the  kings  of 
the  ditloroni  states  of  the  lleptarchy,  and  aflenvards  of  all 
Kii«rlaiid,  tlio  Archbishojw  of  Canterbury  and  York  hod 
mints  and  issued  money  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times.  In 
addition  to  the  name  of  the  king  or  tlie  archbishop,  the 
coins  usually  contain  that  of  the  moneycr  by  whom  thoj 
\v(  r(;  struck,  and  from  the  time  of  Atlielstan  also  that  of 
the  town  where  tlie  mint  was  situated.  The  later  kings 
appear  to  have  usually  had  numerous  money crs,  and  miati 
in  all  the  ])rinci])al  towns  throughout  the  kingdom.* 

iJosides  the  cohis  of  their  own  minting,  several  foreign 
coins  ani)ear  to  have  circulated  among  tlie  Anglo-Saxons, 
cspeciully  the  byzantinc  gold  solidi,  commonly  called 
byzantines,  or  byzants,  each  weighing  seventy-three 
grains  troy,  and  being  of  the  value  of  forty  Saxon  pen- 
nies, or  (at  their  estimation  of  the  relative  values  of  gold 
and  silver)  nine  shillings  and  fourpence-halfpenny  of  our 
present  money.  -  Thus  St.  Dunstan  is  recorded  to  have 
])urchased  the  estate  of  Hindon  (now  Ilendon),  in  Mid- 
dlesex, from  Xing  Edgar,  for  200  gold  byzantines,  and 
then  to  have  presented  it  to  the  monks  of  St.  Peter  in  • 

*  Complete  lists  of  the  moneyers  and  mints  in  each  reigo, 
as  far  as  they  caii  be  recovered,  are  given  in  Ruding^s  ela- 
borate and  exact  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  2nd  Edit.  5  vols. 
8vo.  and  1  4to.  of  Plates,  Lond.  1819.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Coinage,  the  reader  may  also  consult  Bishop 
Fleetwood's  Chronicon  Preciosum,  2nd  Edit  8vo.  Lond.  1 74.5 ; 
the  Introduction  to  Leake's  Historical  Account  of  English 
money  from  the  Conquest,  2nd  Pldit  8vo.  Lond.  1745  (but 
the  views  of  these  earlier  writers  have  been  corrected  in 
some  important  respects  by  the  results  of  subsequent  investi- 
gation): Fegge's  Dissertations  on  some  Anglo-Saxon  Remains, 
4to.  Lond.  1 756  ;  Clarke's  Connection  of  the  Roman,  Saxon, 
and  English  Coins,  4to.  Lond.  1767  (both  Peggeand  Clarke 
endeavour  to  show  that  the  Saxons  coined  gold)  ;  and 
Folkes's  Tables  of  English  Coins,  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  4to.  Lond.  1763  (in  this  work 
was  announced  the  important  discovery  that  the  Saxon  pound 
was  the  Old  Tower  or  Cologne  pomid). 
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Westminster.*  There  were  also  silver  byzantincs,  which, 
acc(Htling  to  Camden,  were  valued  at  two  shillings  each. 
At  an  early  period  even  some  of  the  lioman  imperial 
money  might  remain  in  use.  ^'  That  gold  and  silver/' 
Mr.  Turner  remarks,  ''  had  abounded  in  the  island  while 
it  was  possessed  by  the  Romans  and  Britons,  the  coins 
that  have  been  found  at  every  period  since,  almost  every 
year,  sufficiently  testify;  and  it  was  the  frequency  of 
these  emerging  to  view  which  made  treasure-trove  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  ancient  laws,  and  which  is  mentioned 
by  Alfr^  as  one  of  the  means  of  becoming  wealthy. ''f 

Slaves  and  cattle  passed  also  as  a  sort  of  circulating 
medium  during  this  period  so  generally  that  they  are 
spoken  of  as  living  money.  Cattle,  the  first  wealth  of 
mankind,  were  probably  in  most  countries  the  first  money ; 
that  is  to  say,  commodities  were  valued  at  so  many  cattle, 
and  cattle  were  commonly  given  in  exchange  for  all  other 
things.  When  metal  money,  therefore,  was  first  intro- 
duced, it  was  looked  upon  not  as  a  convenient  represen* 
tative  of  commodities  or  proj)erty  of  all  kinds,  but  only  as 
a  substitute  for  cattie ;  some  of  the  Mest  coins  have  the 
figures  of  catde  stamped  on  tliem  ;  and  in  some  languages 
money  was  actually  called  cattle.  Thus  pecus,  cattle,  is 
the  origin  of  the  Latin  peamia,  money,  and  of  our  £ng. 
lish  pecuniary.  The  same  thing  is  very  curiously  shown 
by  the  history  of  another  still  existing  term,  the  word 
fHulet,  meaning  a  fine  or  pecuniary  penalty.  Mulct  is  a 
translation  of  the  Latin  mulcta,  or,  as  it  is  more  properly 
written,  muUay  which  was  an  ancient  Roman  law-term 
for  a  fine,  but  whidi  the  Roman  lawyers  and  antiquaries 
themselves,  as  we  learn  from  Aulus  Gellius,  admitted  to 
have  originally  meant  a  sheep,  or  rather  a  ram.  Varro 
asserted  that  it  was  a  Samnite  word,  and  that  the  Sam- 
nites,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Sabines,  had  used  it  in 
that  sense  within  his  own  recollection.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  original  word  still  survives,  m  its  original  signi- 
ficati(Hi,  in  the  Celtic  dialects  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in 

*  Camden's  Britannia,  399. 
t  Hist  Ang.-Sax.  m.  237. 
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the  former  of  which  a  wether  is  to  this  day  moUj  and  in 
the  latter  mult*  Hence,  in  fact,  come  the  French 
moutoiiy  and  our  English  mutton.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  it 
would  appear,  although  they  had  metallic  money,  had  not 
completely  passed  out  of  the  state  of  only  commencing 
civilization  m  which  cattle  serve  the  purposes  of  money. 
A  certain  value  seems  to  have  been  affixed  by  the  law  to 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  slaves,  at  which  they  might  be 
seized  by  a  creditor  in  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  him ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  all  kinds  of  fines,  or  pecuniary 
penances,  imposed  either  by  the  state  or  the  church,  mieht 
be  discharged  either  in  dead  or  living  money.  'Ihe 
church,  however,  which,  to  its  honour,  from  the  first 
opposed  itself  to  slavery,  and  greatly  contributed  by  its 
systematic  discouragement  and  resistance  to  put  down  that 
evil,  early  refused  to  accept  of  slaves  instead  of  money  in 
the  payment  of  penances. 

In  the  parts  of  Britain  not  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  during  the  present  period  any  metallic 
money  was  coined.  No  coins  either  of  Scotiand  or  of 
Wales  of  this  antiquity  have  ever  been  found.  Consi- 
dering the  intercourse,  however,  that  in  the  later  part  of 
the  period  subsisted  between  both  of  these  countries  and 
England,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that,  although  they 
may  not  have  minted  any  money  themselves,  they  could 
be  unacquainted  with  its  use.  A  few  of  the  Saxon  coins 
probably  found  their  way  both  to  the  Welsh  and  Scotch, 
and  supplied  them  with  a  scanty  circulation.  The  Welsh 
laws,  indeed,  show  that  the  denominations,  at  least,  of 
money  were  familiarly  known  to  that  people ;  but  they 
seem  to  show,  also,  by  the  anxious  minuteness  with  which 
they  fix  the  price  of  almost  every  article  that  could  be- 
come the  subject  of  commerce,  that  a  common  represen- 
tative of  value  and  medium  of  exchange  was  not  yet  in 
common  use.  These  Welsh  laws,  for  instance,  in  one 
section,  lay  down  the  prices  of  cats,  of  all  different  ages, 
and  with  a  most  elaborate  discrimination  of  species  and 
properties.     This  may  be  regarded  as  a  rude  attempt  to 

*  Thoughts  on  the  Origin  and  Descent  of  the  Gael,  by 
Jameg  Grant,  Esq,,  of  Corrimony,  8\o.U>iid.  U^B,  y.  146. 
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provide  a  substitute  for  barter  without  a  coinage  ;  but  the 
system  which  it  would  aim  at  establishing  is  in  reality 
anything  rather  than  an  improvement  of  simple,  unrcgu* 
lated  barter.  The  real  price,  or  exchangeable  value,  of  a 
commodity,  depending  as  it  docs  upon  a  variety  of  cir< 
cumstances  which  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  fluctuation, 
is  essentially  a  variable  quantity,  and  we  can  no  more  flz 
it  by  a  law  than  we  can  fix  the  wind.  A  law,  therefore, 
attempting  to  fix  it  would  only  do  injustice  and  mbchief ; 
it  would,  m  so  far  as  it  was  operative,  merely  substitute  a 
jEalse  and  uniiur  price  of  commodities  for  their  natural  and 
proper  price. 

When  the  prices  of  commodities,  however,  are  thus 
settled  by  the  law,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  prices 
assign^ied  are  those  generally  borne  by  the  commodities  at 
the  time  ;  and  in  SxU  point  of  view  the  law  becomes  of 
historic  value  as  a  record  of  ancient  prices.  Thus,  from 
one  of  the  Saxon  laws  of  King  Ethelred  we  learn  that  in 
England  the  common  prices  of  certain  articles,  about  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  were  as  follows  : — 

£,  s,  d. 

Of  a  Mrd.  or  dave  A  pound.     •     •  equWalcnt  to    2)6    3  tterl. 

Hor«e      .     .  Thirty  shillinK«  .,  1  15    2 

Mure  or  colt.  Twenty  shillings  ,.  13    5 

Ass  or  mule.  TweWt*  shillings  „  0  14    I 

Ox      .     .     .  Six  shillings  „  0    7    Oi 

Govt  .-    .     .  Fire  shillings  „  0    5    6 

Svrine     .     •  One  shil.  and  3  pennies  „  0    1  10^ 

Sheep      .     .  One  shilling  „  0    12 

Goat .     •     .  Two  pennies  „  0    0    5^ 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  these  legal  rates 
\Fere  always  adhered  to  in  actual  sales  and  purchases. 
The  prices  of  all  commodities  among  the  Saxons  no  doubt 
rose  and  fell  as  they  do  at  present,  and  with  much  more 
suddenness  and  violence  than  now;  for,  in  that  rude 
period,  from  the  scarcity  of  capital,  and  the  comparatively 
little  communication  between  one  place  and  another, 
supplies  of  all  kinds  were  necessarily  much  more  imper- 
fectly distributed  than  they  now  are  over  both  time  and 
space ;  and  any  deficiency  that  might,  from  any  cause, 
occur,  was  left  to  press  with  its  whole  severity  upon  the 
particular  moment  and  tlie  local  market^  y(\1Wi\.  n^^ 
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greater  abundance  of  oUicr  places  or  other  seasons  being 
admitted  to  relieve  it.  Coin})arative,  though  not  a))solute 
steadiness  of  prices,  or  at  any  rate  a  steady  and  calcu- 
lable, in  lieu  of  an  irregrular  and  jolting  movenient  of 
prices,  especially  of  those  of  the  great  necessaries  of 
subsistence,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  accompaniment  of  an 
advanced  civilization,  the  general  character  and  result  of 
which,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  to  repress  irregulariticB 
uf  all  kinds,  and  to  bring  all  social  processes  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  equability  of  those  of  mechanics.  Several 
of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  above  list  we  find  men« 
tioned  elsewhere  as  bearing  a  variety  of  other  pricea. 
In  one  case,  for  instance,  we  find  a  slave  purchased  for 
half  a  pound ;  in  another,  for  an  vre  of  golJ  (the  amount 
of  which  is  not  known)  ;  in  another,  for  three  mancuscs, 
or  about  a  guinea ;  in  another,  for  five  shillings  and  some 
pence.'"  In  these  purchases  it  is  generally  mentioned 
tliat,  besides  the  price,  the  toll  was  paid.  "  The  tolls 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  contracts  for  slaves,"  observes 
Mr.  Turner,  "  may  be  illustrated  out  of  Domesday  Book*. 
In  the  burgh  of  Lewes  it  says  that  at  every  purchase  and 
sale  money  was  paid  to  the  gerefa :  for  an  ox,  a  farthing 
was  collected ;  for  a  man,  four  pennies."  Slaves,  of 
course,  diftered  very  considerably  from  one  another  in 
real  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  -sum  at  which  a 
sheep  is  here  rated  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  ap- 
])ears  to  have  been  also  its  legal  price  three  hundred  yeai*s 
before.  At  least,  Jn  the  laws  of  Ina,  king  Of  the  West 
Saxons,  who  reigned  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  century, 
a  sheej)  with  its  lamb  is  valued  at  a  shilling.  In  another 
of  Ina*s  laws,  the  fleece  alone  is  valued  at  two  pennies, 
that  is,  at  two-fifths  of  the  price  of  the  entire  sheep  and 
lamb.  This  high  price  of  wool,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above,  is  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  there  was 
gome  foreign  trade  in  that  commodity  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times.  By  a  law  of  Edgar,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  highest  price  which  could  be  taken  for  a 
weigh  of  wool  was  fixed  at  half  a  pound  of  silver  •  "  be- 
*  See  these  instances  collected  by  Mr.  Turner,  fcom  Uickes 
and  other  authorities,  in  Hist.  Ang.-Sax.  iii.  90. 
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ing,"  observes  Mr.  Macpherson,  "  if  the  weigh  contained 
then,  as  now,  182  pounds  of  wool,  near  three-fourths  of  a 
[Saxon]  penny  (equivalent  to  nearly  twopence  in  modem 
money)  tor  a  pound ;  a  price  which,  as  far  as  we  are 
enabled  to  compare  it  with  the  prices  of  other  articles, 
may  be  thought  high."* 

■  Of  tfie  prices  of  articles,  however,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  with  the  exception  of  some  articles  of  agricultural 
produce,  we  scarcely  know  anything.  Money  being  then 
comparatively  scarce,  the  prices  of  most  commodities  were 
of  course  much  lower  than  they  now  are-— that  is  to  say, 
they  might  be  purchased  for  a  much  smaller  amount  of 
sumey.  But  there  is  no  uniform  proportion  between  the 
prices  of  that  period  and  those  of  the  present  day,  some 
tbuigs  being  nominally  dearer  than  they  now  are,  as  well 
as  many  others  nominally  cheaper.  Books,  for  instance, 
were  still  scarcer  than  money ;  and  accordingly  their 
prices  were  then  vastly  higher  than  at  present.  It  foU 
lows,  that  no  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  pro- 
portion generally  between  the  value  of  money  in  those 
times  and  its  value  at  present ;  for  the  calculation  that 
might  be  true  of  some  articles  would  not  hold  ui  regard 
toothers. 

*  Annals  of  Commeriie,  i.  288. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FROM   TUE   KOBM AN  CONQUEST  TO   TUB   DEATH  OT  KISQ 
JOHN.       A.D.  1066—1216. 

The  Norman  Conquest,  by  the  closer  connexion  which 
it  established  between  our  island  and  the  continent,  must 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  an  ultimate  extension  of 
English  commerce ;  but  a  revolution  which  so  completely 
overturned  the  established  order  of  things,  and  produced 
so  much  suffering  to  the  body  of  the  population,  could 
not  be  favourable,  in  the  first  instance,  or  until  after  tho 
Iaj)se  of  a  considerable  space  of  time,  either  to  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country,  or  to  the  national  industry 
in  any  of  its  other  branches.  For  the  first  four  reigni 
after  the  Conquest,  accordingly,  the  notices  that  have 
come  down  to  us  on  the  subject  of  the  national  commerce 
arc  still  comparatively  few  and  unimportant. 

When  the  Normans  first  came  over,  however,  they 
found  England  a  country  possessed  of  considerable  capi- 
tal, or  accumulated  wealth,  and  also,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
a  flourishing  foreign  commerce,  which  had,  no  doubt, 
cliiefly  grown  up  in  the  long  and,  for  the  greater  part, 
tranquil  reign  of  the  Confessor.  William  of  Poictiers 
gives  a  glowing  account  of  the  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  and  other  precious  effects  which  the  Conqueror 
carried  with  him  on  his  first  visit  to  Normandy,  and  of 
the  admiration  which  these  spoils  excited  both  in  the 
Normans  themselves  and  in  strangers  from  other  parts  of 
tho  continent  by  whom  they  were  seen.  He  expressly 
testifies  that  merchants  from  distant  countries  were  at  this 
time  wont  to  im][)ort  to  England  articles  of  foreign  manu- 
facture that  were  unknown  in  Normandy.  He  mentions 
also  in  other  passages  the  great  wealth  of  the  native  or 
resident  merchants  both  of  London  and  Winchester. 
Exeter  was  another  town  distinguished  for  its  opulence ; 
and  Ordericus  Vitalis  relates,  that  when  it  was  attacked 
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bj  the  Conqueror,  in  1068,  there  were  in  the  harbour  a 
great  number  of  foreign  merchants  and  mariners,  who 
were  compelled  by  the  citizens  to  assist  tliem  in  their  de- 
fence. These  notices  occur  incidentally  in  the  relation 
of  political  transactions  or  military  events  ;  no  chronicler 
has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  enumerate  either  the 
Tarious  points  at  which  this  foreign  commerce  was  carried 
on,  or  tne  articles  in  the  exchange  of  which  it  consisted. 
If  our  information  were  more  complete,  we  should  pro- 
bably find  that  it  was  shared  by  various  other  towns  be- 
ndes  those  that  have  been  mentioned.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Hastings,  Dover,  Sandwich,  and  the  other 
towns  on  the  coast  nearest  to  France,  which  afterwards 
came  to  be  distinguished  as  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  also 
Idncoln,  and  York,  and  other  places  in  the  more  north- 
ern parts  of  the  kingdom,  all  at  this  time  maintained  some 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  continent — with  Italy, 
and  perhaps  also  with  Spain,  as  well  as  with  France  and 
the  north  of  Europe  or  Germany.  An  active  trade,  as 
noticed  in  the  last  Chapter,  also  seems  to  have  existed 
between  Ireland  and  both  Bristol  and  Chester  on  the 
west  coast. 

The  principal  exports  at  this  early  period  were  proba- 
bly the  same  that  for  many  ages  after  constituted  the 
staples  of  our  trade  with  foreign  countries,  namely,  the 
natural  productions  of  the  island— its  tin  and  lead,  its 
wool  and  hides,  and  sometimes  perhaps  also  its  beeves, 
and  the  other  produce  of  the  same  description  reared  in 
its  pastures  and  forests.  We  find  a  regular  trade  in  these 
and  other  articles  established  at  the  most  remote  date  to 
which  it  is  possible  to  carry  back  the  history  of  English 
commerce :  and  it  may  be  safely  presumed  that  they  were 
the  commodities  for  which  the  bland  was  resorted  to  by 
foreign  merchants  from  the  earliest  times.  As  for  com, 
it  was  probably  at  this  date,  as  it  long  afterwards  con- 
tinued to  be,  sometimes  an  article  of  export,  sometimes 
of  import  The  articles  we  have  enumerated  were,  no 
doubt,  those  in  the  production  of  which  the  industry  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  was  employed.  The  only 
manufiM^re  ror  their  skill  in  which  tne  Ei\^V\&\\  ^^x^  «& 
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yet  eminent,  was  the  wofkhu^  in  gold  and  silver ;  aai 
William  of  P<nctien  states  ttat  the  best  Gennan  artii«i 
in  that  department  ibund  themselves  encountged  to  eoat 
and  take  up  their  residenee  in  the  ooontiy.  From  thi^ 
we  may  presume  that  the  chief  demand  for  their  nrodaa* 
tiotis  and  those  of  the  native  artists  of  the  same  omb  wil 
among  the  English  tliemselves ;  hut,  fiom  the  high  t^  ' 
putc  of  the  English  wofkmanship,  some  of  the  embraft* 
dercd  stuffs,  of  Sie  vases,  omamentod  drinking^^ups,  aai 
other  similar  artkdes  ftbriostsd  here,  woQldy  no  doubt, 
also  be  sent  abroad.  ConaiderBfate  quantitifls  of  the  |ii»» 
cious  metals  must  have  been  eomnBied  in  the  "'■"Mihft- 
tare  of  these  articles ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  tho 
supply  was  in  great  part  obtained  from  Iidand,  wfaerelk  - 
is  i^reed  on  fdl  hands  that,  irhenoesoeiver  it  may  lutro 
been  obtained — whetiier  from  native  nunes,  or  from  ^ 
ancient  interooune  of  Ae  island  widi  tlie  Eart,  or  frooi 
the  Northmen,  enrioiwd  bj  the  spoils  of  thor  raney,  who 
had  con(|uered  and  ooeopied  a  graat  part  of  the  island  Jb 
the  period  immediaferij  prececnng  tnat  mbik  which  wo 
are  now  engaged— 'there  was.formeriy  an  eztraordinanr 
abundance  of  gold  and  nlver,  of  the  former  espaeiaily.* 

'  It  appeem  that  there  wese  greater  stofss  of  the  pradons 
•   ^   '     '  •  'IwelTbesuE       •     -    ^ 


metals  in  Ireland  than  eoold  well  be  supposed.  Lsig0  i 
of  gold  and  silver  were  freqaenthr  oven  fbr  the  ransom  of 
men  of  rank  taken  in  battle ;  and  outiesor  rent^paid  in  gold 
or  silver,  to  ecclesiastical  eetaUishmenti^  boeur  Teiy  often  in 
the  Irish  annals.  At  the  oonmcration  of  a  dmrdi  hi  to 
year  1157,  Murim  OXoehUn,  Ung of  Ireland,  asevem  town, 
150  cows,  and  60  oimees  of  gold,  to  Ood  and  the  ekror:  a 
chief  called  (yCarrol  gave  also  eoenaees  of  gold;  and  Tler> 
nan  O'Ruark's  wife  gave  as  nraoh— donatioBSwhiflh  would 
have  been  esteemed  <vaT.gieBt  in  that  age  in  England  or 
upon  the  continent  WkmX  superstitioa  so  liberaUy  gaye, 
some  species  of  indnstry  most  have  ae^oired;  and  tnat  was 
most  probably  the  pastorsge  of  cattle  «  .  .  unless  we  wlD 
suppose  that  &e  mines  <^  fieland,  whidi,  thoo^fh  unnoticed 
by  any  writer,  seem  to  have  been  at  some  time  very  produc- 
tive, were  still  capable  of  supplying  the  sums  colieeted  in  tlM 
coffers  of  the  chiefr  and  i&  CUTgj,*'''^Maqfhtrtoiif§  Ammh 
of  Commerce,  vol.  L  p.  8M. 
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William  of  Malmesbury,  it  may  be  obscned,  seems  to 
speak  of  the  trade  between  England  and  Ireland  as  one 
which  the  former  country  could  dispense  with  without 
any  serious  inconvenience,  but  upon  which  the  luttor  was 
dependent  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  lie  tells  us  that 
upon  one  occasion,  when  the  Irish  monarcli,  Murcard 
(or  Murtach)  O'Brien,  behaved  somewhat  haughtily 
towards  Henrjr  I.,  he  was  speedily  humbled  by  the  Eng- 
UAk  king  prohibiting  all  trade  between  the  two  countries ; 
"  for  how  wretched,"  adds  the  historian,  "  would  Ire- 
land be  if  no  goods  were  imported  into  it  from  England." 
Perhaps  English  agricultural  produce  was  exchanged  for 
Irish  gold. 

In  the  violent  transference  and  waste  of  property, 
however,  that  followed  the  Conquest,  and  the  long 
struggle  the  invaders  had  to  sustain  before  they  made 
good  their  footing  in  the  country,  the  wealth,  and  com- 
merce, and  general  industry  of  England  must  all  have 
received  a  shock  fW>m  which  it  was  not  possible  that  they 
coold  rapidly  recover.  The  minds  and  the  hands  of 
men  were  necessarily  called  awa^  from  all  jjeaceful  pur- 
suits, and  engaged  in  labours  which  produced  no  wealth. 
"Sor  was  tibe  system  of  government  and  of  society  that 
was  at  last  established  favourable,  even  after  its  consoli- 
dation and  settlement,  to  trade  and  industry.  It  was  a 
83rstem  of  oppression  and  severe  exaction  on  the  one 
hand,  depriving  the  industrious  citizen  of  the  fruits  of  his 
exertions  and  of  the  motive  to  labour ;  and,  on  the  ether 
band,  it  was  a  system  of  which  the  animating  prmcipic 
was  the  encouragement  of  the  martial  spirit,  to  which 
that  of  trade  and  industry  is  as  much  opposed  as  creation 
is  apposed  to  destruction. 

Two  charters  were  granted  to  the  city  of  London  by 
the  Conqueror,  and  a  third  by  Henry  I. ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able^ that  not  even  in  the  last-mentioned,  which  is  of 
considerable  length,  and  confers  numerous  privileges,  is 
there  anything  relating  to  the  subject  of  commerce,  with 
the  exception  of  a  clause,  declaring  that  all  the  men  of 
London  and  their  goods  should  be  exempted  throughout 
England  and  also  m  the  ports  from  «il  \.o\\&  «xA  ^^^^ 
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customs.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  dty  itself  as  a 
great  mart,  or  to  either  its  shipping  or  its  port.  Even  in 
the  general  charter  granted  by  Henry  I.,  on  his  acces- 
sion, there  b  not  a  word  in  relation  to  commerce  or  mer- 
chants. It  is  stated,  however,  by  William  of  Poictiers, 
that  the  Conqueror  invited  foreign  merchants  to  the 
country  by  assurances  of  his  protection. 

The  numerous  ships  in  which  the  Conqueror  brought 
over  his  troops— amounting,  it  is  said,  in  all,  to  arout 
700  vessels  of  considerable  size,  besides  more  than  three 
times  that  number  of  inferior  dimensions — must  hafe 
formed,  for  some  time,  a  respectable  royal  navy.  William 
of  Poictiers  informs  us  that  the  first  care  of  the  duke, 
aflcr  disembarking  his  men,  was  to  erect  defences  for  the 
protection  of  hb  ships ;  and  most  of  them  were,  doubt- 
less, preserved,  and  afterwards  employed  in  war  or  com- 
merce. It  is  the  opinion  of  a  late  writer,  that  the  numo- 
rous  fleet  thus  brought  over  by  the  Conqueror,  "  when 
not  engaged  in  ferrying  himself  and  his  armies  to  and 
from  the  continent,  was  {N*obably  employed  in  trading 
between  his  old  and  new  territories  and  the  adjacent 
coasts  of  France  and  Flanders,  which  were  all  now  con- 
nected with  the  new  masters  of  England."*  We  find  a 
naval  force  occasionally  employed  in  the  wars  even  of  the 
first  English  kings  after  the  Conquest.  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  states  tJbat,  when  the  Conqueror  made  his  ex- 
pedition against  Scotland  m  1072,  he  sent  a  fleet  to 
attack  that  country  by  sea,  at  the  same  time  that  he  in- 
vaded it  in  nerson  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Good  service 
was  done  lor  Rufus  against  his  brother  Robert  by  the 
privateers  which  he  permitted  his  English  subjects  to  fit 
out  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  A  fleet  was  also 
equipped  by  Henry  I.,  to  oppose  the  threatened  invasion 
of  Robert,  on  his  accession,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
however,  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Provision,  indeed,  was 
made  by  the  Conqueror  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
whenever  it  should  become  necessary,  by  a  naval  force, 
by  means  of  the  regulations  which  he  established  in  re- 

*  Macpberson*s  Annals  of  Commetcft,  \.  307. 
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0ird  to  the  Cinque  Ports — originally  Hastingp,  Ilythe, 
Bomney,  Dover,  and  Sandwich — each  of  which  towns 
"was  bound,  upon  forty  days'  notice,  to  furnish  and  man  a 
certain  number  of  ships  of  war,  in  proportion  probably  to 
its  estimated  wealth  or  population.  Other  towns  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coast  also  appear  to  have  held  of  the 
crown  by  the  same  kind  of  service. 

One  of  the  old  Saxon  laws  revived  or  continued  by  the 
Conqueror,  and  the  only  one  in  the  collection  of  enact- 
ments which  passes  under  the  name  of  his  Charter  hav- 
ing any  reference  to  trade,  is  the  prohibition  against  all 
purchtuies  above  a  certain  amount,  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  witnesses.  **  No  one  shall  buy,  it  is  declared, 
*^  either  what  is  living  or  what  is  dead,  to  the  value  of  four 
pennies,  without  four  witnesses,  either  of  the  borough  or 
of  the  village." 

About  the  year  1 1 10,  Henry  I.  established  a  colony 
of  Flemings  in  the  district  of  Ross,  in  Pembrokesliire. 
These  foreigners  had  come  over  in  the  reign  of  the  Con- 
queror, driven  from  their  native  country,  it  is  said,  by  an 
inundation  of  the  sea,  and  they  had  been  settled,  in  the 
first  instance,  chiefly  about  Carlisle  and  the  neighbouring 
ports,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  with  a  view  merely  to  the 
service  their  hardihood  and  skill  in  war  might  be  of  in 
the  defence  of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  But 
they  were  as  dexterous  in  handling  both  the  plough  and 
the  shuttle  as  the  sword.  Henry  is  said  to  have  been 
induced  to  remove  them  to  Wales,  by  finding  that  they 
and  the  English,  with  whom  they  were  mixed,  did  not 
agree  well  together.  In  the  district  of  which  he  put 
tnem  in  possession,  and  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
Welsh,  they  maintdned  their  ground  agamstall  the  efforts 
of  the  hosme  people  by  whom  they  were  surrounded  to 
dislodge  them,  and  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  force 
to  be  mainly  depended  upon  for  keeping  the  Welsh  in 
check.  By  these  Flemings  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloths  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  this 
country ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  soon  came  to  be 
made  for  exportation  as  well  as  for  home  consumption. 
Ginddus  Cambrensis  describes  the  ibreigi:iet««&  ^^  ^^^«\^<e^ 


excellently  skilled  both  in  tlie  hiMiwuw  of  i 

aiiil  in  that  of  merphandiw,  and  almgn  imdj  wSki 

labour  or  danger  to  aeek  fbr  gain  W  MA  «r  land.'**   ^j 

|)rol>ublo  tliat  they  alio  intraduoed  aome  iaqm 

in  ogriailturc ;  and,  altogediary  the  eiampie  of  i 


activity,  and  superior  aoaniranienta  aet  bijr  thia 
colony— the  last^  aa  it  lun  bean  renaKod,  of  may  i 
sequence  settled  in  any  part  of  tlie  iihnd  liU  tiw  ooh 
over  of  the  French  Proteitant  alk-weafen,  after  tbo  i 
vocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantea  in  1686^eonld  not.  \ 
to  be  of  high  public  benefit    Their  lannui^  mn  \ 
nearly  the  same  with  the  Enoliih;  and  Im  dkibeiot  J 
which  they  dwelt,  it  aeema,  VMd  to  be  .called  UtOmT 
land  beyond  Waiea ;  in  fiMt,  they  mado  the  iriiol6oann$r| 
of  Pembroke,  though  lying  at  the  fturther  eitreair'      ^ 
Wales,  an  English  county.    Henry  II.  afterwvdai 
to  theu*  numbers  fav  permitting  aome  of  those  jof  tileir ., 
countrymen  who  had  aflrred  aa  meroenariea  under  f 
to  settle  among  them.    It  ia  aaid  tibat  the  daao 
of  these  Flemings  may  still  be  distinguiahed  firam  t 
Welsh  neighbours. 

The  Flemmgs  were  mdebted,  both  for  Urn  y 
reception  they  met  with  m  the  first  instance,  and  for  Hbm 
permanent  settlement  tbtnr  obtained,  to  their  martial  mevs^ 
than  to  their  commercial  akill — to  their  being  a  people^ 
as  Giraldus  ezpreHea  it,  o^nsllj^  most  ready,  now  at  ibm 

waoi 


plough— now  at  die  swonLf  Tb»  Jews,  wo 
m  great  numben  soon  after  the  Gonouert,  were  a  peopW 
of  altogether  another  stsmp.  Freduded  by  thebr  reliMft 
from  engaging  in  the  wan  of  any  of  the  European  nattonn 
among  whom  they  had  settled,  they  had  become  mora 
traders,  and  were,  indeed,  men  of  peace  m  a  more  strict 
sense  than  snv  other  class  of  penons  in  those  daya»  the 
clergy  themselves  net  excepted.  Independently,  ther»t 
fore,  of  the  odium  to  whidh  thein  iaith  exposed  tiuem, 

*  Itinerar.  Camb.  L  iL  Giraldus  adds^  that  they  wne 
admirably  skilled  in  soothsaying^  by  the  inspection  of  the 
entrails  of  beasts ! 

t  Nunc  ad  aratra,  nunc  ad  anna,  gens  promptiaBinuu 
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their  habits  made  them  m  a  peculiar  degree  objects  of 
hatred  and  contempt  to  the  warlike  population  of  England 
and  the  other  countries  in  which  they  took  up  their  resi- 
dence. Yet  almost  wherever  commerce  had  taken  any 
root,  there  were  they  to  be  found,  piirsuuigperscvcringly 
under  obloquy,  danger,  and  the  cruellest  oppression,  their 
peculiar  trade.  To  draw  down  upon  them  still  more  of 
the  popular  suspcion  and  dislike  m  a  rude  and  ignorant 
age,  that  trade  was  not  any  species  of  indus^  by  which 
produce  of  any  kind  was  visibly  created ;  it  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  even  the  exertion  of  any  peculiar  powers  or 
acquirements  ;  it  was  labour  neither  of  the  himd  nor  of 
the  head.  Yet  it  was,  in  truth,  a  trade  as  essential  to  the 
creation  of  wealth  as  any  labour.  The  Jews  were  tlie 
capitalists  of  those  times  ;  they  were  dealers  in  that  other 
element,  by  a  combination  with  which  alone  it  is  that 
labour  itself  can,  in  the  creation  of  wealth,  accomplish 
any  extraordinary  results.  Even  in  that  dark  and  turbu- 
lent age  the  innerent  power  of  property  was  strikingly 
-ovinc^  in  their  case,  by  the  protection  which  it  long 
secured  to  them,  notwithstanding  all  the  hostility  of  the 
popular  feeling,  and  the  disregard  of  them  by  the  law 
Itself.  It  was  early  found  necessary  to  support  them  in 
their  rights  over  their  debtors ;  and,  while  amin  went  on 
in  their  ordinary  course,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  Jew 
over  had  any  greater  difficulty  in  recovering  the  money 
owing  to  him  than  a  Christian.  The  law,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  considered  the  Jews  as  the  property  of  the  king ; 
and  he  oppressed  and  plundered  them  to  any  extent  that 
he  deemed  prudent.  But  he  did  not  usually  allow  them 
to  be  injured  by  others ;  and  periiape,  indeed,  they  were 
more  secure  under  the  royal  protection  than  they  would 
have  been  under  that  of  the  law.  Some  of  the  kings, 
William  Rufus  in  particular,  excited  much  popular  cla- 
niomr  by  lavourinff  them,  as  it  was  alleged,  too  much. 
Their  wealdi  enabled  them,  at  different  times,  to  purchase 
charters  from  the  crown.  For  one  which  they  obtained 
from  King  John,  and  which  is  styled  a  confirmation  of 
their  charters,  they  are  recorded  to  have  paid  four  thou- 
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sand  marks ;  and  it  refers  to  prenom  cliarCers  whidi  thejn,  ^ 
had  received  both  from  Heniy  I.  and  Henry  II.*  . ,  ^ 

There  are  traces  of  an  intercourse  having^  sufaustedv  :- 
between  these  islands  and  the  East  from  tto  remotest  i" 
times.  The  mere  deriradon  of  the  peojple  of  Europe.  . 
from  Asia  most  probably,  of  itself,  haa  always  kept  up  j^ 
some  connexion  oetween  the  East  and  the  West ;  neither 
the  Gothic  nor  the  earlier  Celtic  colonists  of  Eivope  - 
seem  to  have  ever  altogether  forgotten  their  Oriental 
origin ;  the  memory  of  it  lives  m  the  oldest  traditioiis 
alike  of  the  Irish  and  of  the  Scandinavians.  But  even 
within  the  historic  period  we  find  a  suooesrionof  di£fe««nt 
causes  operating  to  keep  up  a  conneuon  between  Britafai  ■ 
and  the  East.  As  lon^  aa  the  island  was  under  tho 
dominion  of  the  Romana  it  was  of  course  united  by  many 
tics,  and  by  habits  of  regular  intercourse,  with  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  extended  empire  to  which  it  belonged. 
Afterwards,  m  the  Saxon  times,  the  estabUdunent  of 
Christianity  in  the  country  contributed  in  various  ways  t» 
maintiun  its  connexion  with  the  East  The  Greek  learn-; 
ing,  and  probably  also  some  of  the  Greek  arts,  were  in* 
troduced  by  Archbishop  Theodore  and  other  churchmen 
from  Asia :  at  a  later  (utte  we  find  Alfred  despatching  « 
mission  to  the  Christians  in  India ;  and  not  long  after* 
wards  we  find  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  becmning  a 
common  practice.  From  this  practice  we  may  most  pro-. 
perl y  date  the  commencement  of  our  modem  trade  witk 
the  East ;  it  has  ever  nnce  been  a  well  established  and 
regular  intercourse.  The  {nlgrims,  fhim  the  first,  veiy 
generally  combined  the  charscters  of  devotees  and  mer- 
chants. Then,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 
commenced  the  crusades,  which  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  kept,  as  it  were,  a  broad  hiffhwinr  open  bet^'cen 
Europe  and  Asia,  along  which  muTtitu<les  of  persons  of 
all  sorts  were  continually  passing  and  repassing. 

Some  curious  evidences  of  the  extent  to  which  eastern 
commodities  now  began  to  find  their  way  to  the  remotest 

*  Madox,  Hist  Excheq.,  p.  174. 
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extremities  of  Europe  may  be  collected  from  the  record* 
of  the  times.  One  very  remarkable  notice  occurs  in  the 
Registry  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  Scotland,  in 
which  it  is  related  that  Alexander  I.,  when  bestowing?  a 
certain  endowment  of  land  upon  the  church  of  that  city» 
presented  at  the  same  time  an  Arabian  horse  which  he 
was  wont  to  ride,  with  his  bridle,  saddle,  shield,  and  silver 
lance,  a  magnificent  pall  or  horse-cloth,  and  other  Turk- 
ish arms  {arma  Iktrchensid)  of  various  descriptions.  He 
caused  the  horse,  arrayed  in  its  splendid  furniture,  to  be 
led  np  to  the  high  altar  of  the  church ;  and  the  record 
adds  that  the  Turkish  armour,  the  shield,  and  the  saddle 
were  still  preserved  there,  and  shown  to  the  people,  who 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  behold  them. 
Alexander  reigned  from  1107  till  1124;  and  this  ac- 
count is  written  in  the  reign  of  his  brother  and  successor, 
David  I.* 

But  the  most  precious  gift  which  Europe  obtained  from 
the  East  within  the  present  period  was  tne  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  rearing  and  mam^ng  the  silk-worm.  Cloth 
of  silk  had  long  been  known  in  England  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  to  which  it  was  brought  in  a  manufactured 
state  from  Greece  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  After- 
wards the  Saracens  introduced  the  art  of  weaving  silk 
into  Spain.  The  silk-worm,  however,  was  first  brought 
from  ureece  in  1146,  bjr  Roger,  the  Norman  king  of 
Sicily,  who,  in  an  expedition  which  he  led  against  Athens, 
Thebes,  and  Corinth,  carried  oft'  a  great  number  of  silk- 
weavers  from  these  cities,  and  settl^  them  in  his  capital 
of  Palermo.  From  them  the  Sicilians  learned  both  how 
to  weave  the  cloth  and  how  to  rear  the  worm ;  and  within 
twenty  years  from  this  time  the  silk  fabrics  of  Sicily  were 
celebrated  over  Europe.  It  is  not  till  some  centuries 
later  that  we  have  any  accounts  of  the  establishment  of 
any  branch  of  the  manufacture  in  this  country ;  but  from 

*  Extracts  from  the  Re^ster  of  St  Andrew's,  printed  in 
Pinkerton*s  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland  preceding 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.,  i.  464.  The  circumstance  is  also 
mentioned  by  Wynton,  who  is,  however,  a  much  later  au« 
thority. 
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aI)oiit  this  time  wc  find  silks  becoming  much  more  abun-i 
(lunt  in  itLn^huid  as  well  as  in  the  other  countries  of 
KurojM!  than  formerly — and  they  must  now  have  been 
inifxirted,  ])rol>ably  from  S|xun,  Sieilv,  and  Italy,  as  well 
as  from  Asia,  hi  considerable  quantities. 

it  so  ha]){MMis  that  rather  more  information  has  como 
down  to  us  re8[>ccting  tlic  commerce  of  Scotland  than  of 
Eiipland  durinjr  the  first  lialf  of  the  twelfth  century, 
^Ve  have  not  only  some  very  interesting:  notices  respect- 
ing David  l.y  who  reigned  from  11*24  till  1153,  from  tlie 
liistorian  Ailred,  or  Aldrcd,  who  was  educated  in  Scot- 
land alonp:  with  Prince  llenry,  David's  eldest  son ;  bat 
wc  have  also  a  collection  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
burp^hs  of  Scotland,  which  professes  to  be  as  old  as  the 
rcip:n  of  the  same  king,  and  is  generally  admitted  to  be, 
in  the  greater  part,  of  that  antiquity.  Ailred  celebrates 
the  attention  of  David  to  i'oroien  commerce.  He  ex- 
changed, ho  says,  the  produce  ofScctland  for  the  wealth 
of  other  kingdoms,  and  made  foreign  merchandize 
abound  in  his  harbours.  Among  the  laws  of  the  burghs 
attributed  to  him  the  following  may  be  quoted  as  re- 
icrring  to  trade  with  otlier  countries : — By  chap.  10,  all 
goods  imported  by  sea  are  ordered  not  to  be  sold  before- 
being  landed,  except  salt  and  herrings^  by  chap.  18, 
foreign  merchants  are  prohibited  from  buj^g  wool,  hides, 
or  other  goods,  from  any  but*  bui'gcsses ;  and  by  chap. 
48,  the  lands  of  all  persons  trading  to  foreign  countries 
are  exempted  from  seizure  for  any  claim  whatever  duruig 
their  absence,  unless  they  appeared  to  have  withdrawn 
on  purpose  to  evade  justice.  From  this  regulation  it 
would  ai)pcar  that  some  of  the  Scottish  merchants  already 
traded  themselves  to  foreign  ports.  Another  of  thcso 
burgh  laws  j)rohibits  all  i)ersons  except  burgesses  from 
buying  wool  for  dyeing  or  making  into  cloth,  and  from 
cutting  cloth  for  sale,  except  the  owners  of  sheep,  who 
might  do  with  their  own  wool  what  they  chose.  The 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  had,  therefore,  been  by  this 
time  introduced  into  Scotland.  The  art  had  probably 
been  taught  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  by  settlors 
from  England.      William  of  Newburgh,  writing  about 
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twenty  yean  after  the  death  of  David,  says  that  the 
towns  and  burghs  of  Scotland  were  then  chiefly  occupied 
by  English  inmtbitants.  We  know,  too,  that  in  the  next 
reign  numbers  of  Flemings  left  England  and  took  refuge 
in  Scotland.  '<  We  can  trace  tlie  settlement  of  th<^ 
industrious  citizens,"  says  Mr.  Tytler,  *' during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  in  almost  every  part  of 
Scotland ;  in  Berwick,  the  great  mart  of  our  foreign 
commerce ;  in  the  various  towns  along  the  east  coast ;  in 
St.  Andrew's,  Perth,  Dumbarton,  Ayr,  Peebles,  Lanark, 
Edinburgh ;  and  in  the  districts  of  Renfrewshire,  Clydes- 
dale, and  Annandale.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  their 
industrious  progress  in  Fife,  in  Angus,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
and  as  far  north  as  Inverness  and  Urquhart.  It  would 
even  appear,  from  a  record  of  the  reign  of  David  II., 
that  tne  Flemings  had  procured  from  the  Scottish 
monarchs  a  right  to  the  protection  and  exercise  of  their 
own  laws.  It  has  been  in^niously  conjectured  that 
the  story  of  Malcolm  IV .  having  dispossessed  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Moray,  and  of  his  planting  a  new  colony 
in  their  stead,  may  have  originated  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Flemings  in  tliat  remote  and  rebellious  district.  The 
early  domestic  manufactures  of  oiu*  country,  the  woollen 
fabrics  which  ar«  mentioned  by  the  statutes  of  David, 
and  the  dyed  and  shorn  cloths  which  appear  in  the 
charter  of  William  the  Lion  to  the  burgh  ot  Perth,  must 
have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  superior  dexterity  and 
knowledge  of  the  Flemings ;  and  the  constant  commer- 
eial  intercourse  which  they  kept  up  with  their  own  little 
states  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial  in  imparting  the 
knowledge  and  improvements  of  the  continental  nations 
into  the  remoter  country  where  they  had  settled."*  A 
manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  the  work  of  a  con- 
temporary writer,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Macplierson  for  the 
fact,  that  in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  the  Frith  of  Forth 
was  frequently  covered  with  boats  manned  by  English, 
Scottish,  and  Belgic  fishermen,  who  were  attracted  by  the 
great  abundance  of  fish  (most  probably  herrings)  in  the 

*  History  of  ScoUand,  ii.  287. 
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noi^rhbourhood  of  the  Uaad  of  Ukw.  Andcmm  mht  i 
or  the  Nethcriandera  retorting  to  Seodtnd  to  evl/.V  j 
al)out  the  year  836,  for  the  jporpoM  of  hvriii^  ailed  Ml  i 
of  the  Scotch  fishermeo ;  ^  but  hit  tnthon^  ht 


Statement  is  not  known.  Mr.  Ifwphenon  coniirien  tht  j| 
posRUfrc  in  the  Cottonian  Mtnoteript  to  be  •^the.vergr  iat  ^ 
authentic  and  positive  notice  of  »  fitboy,  heviog  w  \ 
claim  to  consideratioa  at  »  eooimeraal  omeet,  «|MNI  tip  3 
Noith  British  coast**  He  alto  doubla  if  it  be  not  « <  thf  | 
earliest  notice  of  Englith  fitliemieu  going  ao  6r  ftvH  ;' 
their  own  ports  on  a  fithing  Tcnrago>  if  «er  wera.ilh 
deed  subjects  of  Enriaad;  for  m  tbe  ageortke  wiil^p  •: 
here  quoted  the  S«>ttith  tuMectt  on  the  toath  aide  of  Ail  , 
Frith  of  Forth  were  called  Enolith.*'  f 

The  long  reign  and  aUe  and  ancceirfiil  goirerameni  af 
Henry  II.  not  only  enabled  )he  conunerce  of  Ena^mA 
to  recover  from  the  depraitioa  under  which  it  badlMi^ 
guishcd  during  the  whole  of  the  turbulent  and^nriaoieble  .' 
reign  of  his  predecosior,  but  eventually  raiaed  it  to  •»  ' 
extent  and  importance  which  it  had  certainly  ner^qr  alh*  ' 
tained  either  since  the  Conquett  or  before  it,  atloeit 
since  the  departure  of  the  Bomant.  The  faiteroQune,  im 
particular  between  this  country  and  FnncOi  nutttinoM* 
diatcly  have  been  placed  upon  a  new  foctinff*  Mid*ne 
doubt  greatly  augmented,  both  by  the  rettoration  of  tlm 
old  connexion  with  Normandy,  and  still  more  by  lUm^M 
acquisition  through  hit  raamage  of  the  greet  Dmhy^i 
Aquitaine,  which  gave  the  Enriith  crown  the  'l^-r'™" 
of  all  the  French  coast  from  Ficardy  to  the  Pyrqnew. 
Some  years  afterwards  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  the 
establishment  in  that  island  of  a  numeroua  I^^gl^h  popii« 
lation,  must  have  also  considerably  extended  the  range,  or 
at  least  added  to  the  activity,  of  English  commerce  in 
that  other  direction. 

In  several  contemporary  wiitert  we  find  notices  of  the 

commerce  of  London,  anci  also  of  other  English  citiot,  in 

this  reign.     Henry  II.,  in  a  charter  which  is  without 

date,  but  which  was  prdbably  granted  aocm  after  he  came 

*  Origin  of  Commerce,  L  77.  (Edit  of  1787.) 

t  Annals  of  Commerce,  i.  825. 
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to  the  throne,  confirmed  to  the  citizens  of  London  all  the 
privileges  which  they  enjoyed  under  his  grandfather, 
with  some  others  in  addition,  none  of  which,  however, 
have  any  particular  reference  to  the  commerce  of  the 
dty.  The  fullest  and  most  curious  account  we  have  of 
London  at  this  period  is  that  given  in  the  introduction 
to  a  Latin  life  of  Becket  bv  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  of 
Norman  descent,  named  William  Fitz-Stephen,  or  Ste* 

Ehanides,  as  he  calls  himself  in  Latin,  which  appears  to 
ave  been  written  about  1174.  He  says  that  no  city  in 
the  world  sent  out  its  wealth  and  merchandize  to  so 
great  a  distance ;  but  he  has  not  recorded  either  the  de- 
scriptions of  goods  that  were  thus  exported  or  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  were  sent.  Among  the  articles, 
however,  which  were  then  brought  to  London  by  foreign 
merchants,  he  enumerates  gold,  spice9,  and  frankincense, 
from  Arabia ;  precious  stones  from  Egypt ;  purple  cloths 
from  India ;  palm-oil  from  Bagdad ;  rurs  and  ermines 
from  Norway  and  Russia  ;  arms  from  Scythia ;  and  wines 
from  France.  The  citizens  he  describes  as  distinguished 
above  all  others  in  England  for  the  elegance  of  their 
manners  and  dress,  and  Sie  magnificence  of  theur  tables. 
It  was  in  this  reign,  it  may  be  observed,  that  London 
first  became  decidedly,  what  Fitz-Stephen  calls  it,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  England  (regni  Anglorum 
sedes),  Winchester,  the  ancient  royal  seat  of  the  West 
Saxons,  although  it  was  the  place  where  the  early  Norman 
kings  kept  their  treasury,  had  begun  to  decline  even  be- 
fore the  Conquest,  and  had  sustained  such  calamities  in 
the  civil  wars  of  the  time  of  Stephen  that  it  was  never 
afterwards  in  a  condition  to  dispute  the  ascendancy  of  its 
rival  on  the  Thames.  At  this  time,  according  to  Fitz- 
Stephen,  and  his  account  is  confirmed  by  Peter  of  Blois, 
/uniting  a  few  years  earlier,  there  were,  in  the  city  and 
8uburl»,  thirteen  large  conventual  churches  and  126  pa- 
rochial ones.  Peter  of  Blois  says,  in  an  epistle  to  Pope 
Innocent  II.,  that  the  population  was  only  40,000 ;  but 
this  is  not  absolutely  mconsistent  with  the  statement  of 
Fitz-Stephen,  that  in  the  reign  oi  Stephen  there  issued 
from  the  city,  of  fighting  men,  no  fewer  thAn  Q^{^^  Ws^ 
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and  20,000  horse,  since  the  army  assemUcd  ta  die  atjf 
or  raisttl  under  the  orders  of  its  authorities,  might  \eary 
]K).ssil)ly  ^eatly  exceed  the  number  of  the  actiud  iuim* 
hituiibi.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  there  is  an 
error  in  the  numbers  found  in  Fitz-Stephen's  text  as  it 
bus  come  down  to  us.  Ue  adds,  that  the  dealers  in  the 
various  sorts  of  commodities,  and  the  labourers  and  arti- 
zan^  of  every  kind,  were  to  be  found  every  day  stationed 
in  their  several  distinct  places  throughout  the  city,  and 
tliat  a  market  was  held  every  Friday  in  Smithfield  for  the 
i^aic  of  horses,  cows,  hogs,  &c.  At  this  time  Ludgate, 
now  far  within  Temple  Ikr,  was  the  west  end  of  London ; 
the  8[iacc  from  thence  to  Westminster  was  a  tract  of 
tields  and  gardens :  Moorfields  was  a  large  lake  of  water, 
into  which  ran  several  streams  turning  mills ;  the  risins 
grounds  towards  Pentonville  and  Islington  were  covered 
with  com  and  grass ;  and  a  large  district  of  country  be» 
yond  was  a  forest,  that  had  probably  stood  since  the 
creation,  in  which  the  citizens  hunted  wild-boars  and 
other  game.  According  to  Fitz-Stephen,  the  citizens  of 
London  were  distinguished  from  those  of  other  towns  bf 
the  appellation  of  barons ;  and  Malmesbory,  an  author  ii 
the  same  age,  also  tells  us  that,  from  their  superior  opn* 
Icncc  and  the  greatness  of  the  city,  they  were  considered 
as  ranking  with  the  chief  people  or  nobility  of  the  king* 
dom.  ^*  It  is  filled,"  he  adds,  '*  with  merchandize  brought 
by  the  merchants  of  all  countries,  but  chiefly  those  of 
Germany ;  and,  in  case  cf  scarcity  of  com  in  other  parti 
of  England,  it  is  a  granary  where  the  article  may  be 
bought  cheaper  than  anywhere  else."  It  was  in  Lmidoa 
that  the  Jews  chiefly  resided,  and  many  of  them  were  no 
doubt  among  its  wealthiest  citizens. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  parti* 
culars  that  are  to  be  collected  from  contemporary  autho- 
rities respecting  other  English  cities  at  this  periods 
Exeter,  according  to  Malmesbury,  was  a  magnificent  city, 
filled  with  opulent  citizens.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  states, 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  principal  port  for  the 
mineral  productions  of  the  adjacent  country,  it  was  so 
much  resorted  to  by  foreign  merchants  that  everything 
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that  could  be  desired  might  be  purchased  there  in  abun- 
danee.  Bristol  is  mentioned  by  Malmesbury  as  having  a 
great  trade,  not  only  with  Ireland,  but  also  with  Norway 
and  other  foreign  countries.  Both  Gloucester  and  Win- 
chester are  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  then*  wines 
made  from  the  grapes  of  the  country.  For  foreign  wines, 
again,  Chester  would  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  ports,  if  we  may  trust  the  testimony  of  a  monk  of 
that  city  named  Lucian,  whom  Camden  quotes.  Accord- 
ing to  this  authority,  ships  repaired  to  Chester  in  great 
numbers,  not  only  from  Ireland,  but  also  irom  Gascony, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  and  supplied  the  inhabitants  with 
all  sorts  of  commodities ;  '^  so  that,"  adds  Lucian,  **  being 
comforted  by  the  favour  of  Grod  in  all  things,  we  drink 
wine  very  plentifully ;  for  those  countries  have  abundance 
oi'  vinevaHis."  Dunwich,  on  the  coast  of  Suflblk,  now 
reduced  by  die  encroachments  of  the  sea  to  an  insignifi- 
cant village,  is  described  by  William  of  Newburgh  as  a 
famous  sea-port  town,  stored  with  various  kinds  of  riches ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  John  this  town  is  stated  to  have  paid 
twice  as  much  rent  to  the  king  as  any  other  upon  the 
neighbouring  coast  Norwich  is  described  in  general  terms 
by  Malmesrary  as  iamous  for  its  commerce  and  the  num- 
bers of  its  population.  Lynn  is  described  by  Newburch 
as  a  city  distinguished  for  commerce  and  abundance,  the 
residence  of  many  wealthy  Jews,  and  resorted  to  by 
foreign  vessels.  Lincoln,  Malmesbury  speaks  of  as  having 
become  one  of  the  most  populous  seats  of  home  and 
foreign  trade  in  England,  principally  in  consequence  of  a 
canalof  about  seven  miles  in  length,  made  by  Henry  I., 
from  the  Trent  to  the  Witham,  which  enabled  forei^ 
vessels  to  come  up  to  the  city.  Grimsby  is  noted  by  the 
Norwegian  or  Icelandic  writers  as  an  emporium  resorted 
to  bv  merchants  firom  N<»*way,  Scotland,  Oriuey,  and 
the  tVestem  Islands.  York  is  mentioned  by  Malmesbury 
as  resorted  to  by  vessels  both  from  Germany  and  Ireland, 
tliough  surely  it  lay  very  much  out  of  the  way  of  any 
trade  with  the  latter  country.  Whitby,  Hartlepool,  and 
some  other  towns  on  the  same  part  of  the  east  coast,  ap- 
pear to  have  possessed  shipping.     Bcrwi;^^  ^  ^^m^ 
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noticed,  was  the  most  odnent  of  Abe  Seolliifa  i 

foreign  commerce.    It  had  mnv  ^ipi.   P«di| 

was  at  this  time,  properly  tpetking,  the  oi  '   ' 

land ;  and  Alexander  Necknam,  abbot  of  i 

Latin  poet  of  this  age,  laya  that  the  whole  kingdom  \ 

supported  by  the  w«dth  of  that  dtv.    Inveiloith  (n 

Leith),  Striveling  (now  Stiriing),  and  Aberdeen, 

mentioned  in  charten  at  plaoet  at  which  then  * 

shipping  and  trade,  and  where  cattoni 

Glasgow  was  as  yet  a  mere  village ;  it  i 

subject  to  the  bishop,  by  WiUiam  the  lion,  hi  1176 ; 

in  the  charter  there  is  no  mention  of  a  gniid,  of  any  i 

cantile  privily,  or  of  any  trade  whiSeferi  exo 

liberty  of  havmg  a  weekly  market    Edinboigh, 

it  was  probably  made  a  bmvh  by  David  L,  ww  i 

note  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  oentmy.    In  ] 

Dublin,  which  Henry  II.  granted  by  a  charter  hi  117 

to  be  inhabited  by  hit  men  of  Bristol,  b  tpokea  of  Itft^ 

Newburgh  as  a  noUe  dtj^  which,  it  b  added,  ■nmnmhit*] 


hr^rbolically,   might  be  conddered  as  almost ,  . 

ondon  for  its  opulence  and  commerce.  .  "f 


nyperc 
of  Lon 


There  are  two  laws  of  Henry  II.  relating  to  ooanaeroi^  ^ 
that  deserve  to  be  mentioned.    Henry  I.  h$d  wo  6r  i^iti*'  ^ 
gated  the  old  law  <H*  custom,  which  made  all  wrecki  thi'.'^- 
property  of  the  crown,  as  to  have  enacted,  that,  if  an/  f'.' 
human  being  escaped  alive  out  of  the  ship,  it  smmhl  bo  \t; 
no  wreck ;  and  his  grandson  still  fiff^o*  extended  dm  ^ 
operation  of  the  humane  principle  thus  introdncod||  if"^ 
decreeing,  that,  if  either  man  or  beast  should  be  fond  *' 
alive  in  any  vessel  wrecked  upon  the  coasts  of  RngUmdy  *' 
Poictou,  Gascony,  or  the  isle  of  Oleron,  the  projierty   '. 
should  be  preserved  fcM*  the  owners,  if  claimed  within    ' 
three  months.    The  other  law  is  the  last  clause  of  the  ^_ 
statute  called  the  Assize  of  Arms,  published  in  1181 :  it " 
very  emphaticallv  commands  the  Justices  in  Eyre,  in  their 
progress  througn  the  counties,  to  et^oin  upon  all  th^ 

*  See  these  and  other  ikets  coUeetcd,  and  the  authorities    : 
cited,  by  the  laborious  and  accurate  Macpherson,  Ann.  of 
Com.  i.  330^333. 
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lieges,  AS  thej  love  themselves  and  their  property,  neither 
to  biij  nor  sdl  any  ship  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  car- 
ried out  of  £ngland,  and  that  no  jjerson  should  convey, 
or  cause  to  be  conveyed  away,  any  mariner  out  of  England. 
It  has  been  inferred,  from  these  regulations,  that  both 
Fjf^grlUh  ships  and  Endish  seamen  were  already  held  to 
be  superior  to  those  ofother  countries ;  but  they  can  only 
be  OQnaidered  as  showmg  that  the  naval  force  of  the 
kkigdom  had  now  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  important 
arm  of  its  strength,  and  was  the  object  of  a  watchful  and 
jealous  superintendence. 

The  onW  articles  that  are  mentioned  as  imported  into 
England  nom  foreign  countries  in  this  period,  arc  the 
spiceries,  jewels,  silks,  furs,  and  other  luxuries  enume- 
rated by  FitE-Ste{^en,  of  which  there  could  not  be  any 
very  extensive  consumption ;  some  woad  for  dyeing,  and 
occasionally  com,  which  was  at  other  times  an  article  of 
export.  The  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  have 
been  of  mudi  greater  importance  and  value.  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  enumerates,  as  being  annually  sent  to  Ger- 
many by  the  Rhine,  great  cai^goes  of  flesh  and  of  different 
kin<u  of  fish  /espeoally  herrines  and  oysters^,  of  milk, 
and,  above  all,  of  what  he  caUs  ^^  most  precious  wool.*' 
He  also  mentions  mines  of  copper,  iron,  tm,  and  lead  as 
abundant;  and  it  appears  from  other  authorities  that 
there  was  a  large  exportation  both  of  lead  and  tin.  The 
Toofs  of  the  principal  churches,  palaces,  and  castles,  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  are  said  to  have  been  covered  with  Eng- 
Ikh.  lead  ;  and  the  exports  of  tin  from  mines  belongmg  to 
tiie  crown  in  -Cornwall  and  Devonshire  fiimished  at  this 
time  and  for  ages  afterwards  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
voyal  revenue.  It  is  probable  also  that  hides  and  skins 
and  wooUen  dkrths  were  exported,  as  well  as  wool.  All 
Hiis  cocdd  not  be  paid  for  by  the  few  articles  of  luxury 
jibove  enumerated ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  concluded 
■Atat  a  large  pert  of  the  annual  returns  derived  by  the 
leountryAt  this  time  from  its  foreign  trade  was  received  in 
the  form  of  money  or  bullion.  This  suppodtioa  is  con- 
firmed b^  the  account  of  Huntingdon,  who  expressly 
infiirms  us  t^t  the  Grermans  poid  ror  the  wool  and  ^^ro- 
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visions  thoy  Iwiigbt  in  siJver  ;  on  -wbirh  accountj  he  ndd^, 
that  me  till  is  evoii  tiiore  plentifut  in  Etigknd  tb*^Ti  m. 
Germany,  £ind  all  the  money  of  Enj^lruid  \s  aiodc  of  jnij^ 
silver.  'J' Ins  hulaiit.'e  of  tmde,  tlien,  was  what  h  Oommt>nly 
called  in  liivour  of  Enafland,  unrca^nably  enougli,  its  if 
nothing  wore  wcultb  but  p-Rb)  and  silvpr»  The  country 
at  this  tiiric  did  not  really  beeomc  richer  by  cxohunsring 
its  prodiitv  for  money,  than  it  would  liave  done  by  taking 
foreign  profhirc  or  manufactures  in  exdmnpe  for  it.  Nor, 
even  if  we  should  Iiold  money  to  be  the  OJily  true  Wf  jilth, 
could  it  havo  accumulated  in  tljc  country  ^vith  more  ra- 
pidity or  to  a  grcEiter  amount  under  the  one  system  than 
under  the  other  ;  for  a  country  in  ft  given  social  condition 
can  only  retain  a  certain  quantity  of  money  in  eirculution 
within  it,  and  that  quantity  it  always  will  obtain,  if  it  is 
able  to  obtain  anything  ciic  of  ef^uivalcnt  value.  Money 
is  necessLirv,  uiid  j>rofitahl(i  to  a.  c£>rtnin  extent ^  ju.^t  as 
shoes  or  hats  are  ;  but  beyond  th^it  extent,  neither  they 
nor  it  arc  either  profitable  or  necessary^- that  h  to  say, 
something;  elso  for  vibich  the  avtitde  coidd  be  exebangcd 
would  be  uiore  uacful.  The  money  auriently  obtained 
by  EnglMnd  tbrous,fh  its  foreign  trade  did  not  enrich  the 
country,  or  even  remain  in  it ;  so  much  of  it  as  was  not 
j-equired  for  the  j^mrposca  of  circulation  was  as  sure  to  find 
its  way  abroad  again,  n^  the  stone  thrown  up  into  the  air 
is  to  retu]  n  to  the  ground. 

If  the  commerce  of  England  bad  not  struck  far  deeper 
root,  and  irrown  to  far  greater  ma^itude  and  strength,  at 
the  time  of  the  dentb  of  Henry  II.  than  at  that  of  Henry 
I.,  somewhat  more  than  half  u  txntury  beibrcj  the  rci^ 
of  Richai'il  would  have  bceu^  in  jiroportion  to  its  lenfijth, 
nearly  as  luiuous  lo  it  as  was  the  disorderly  and  distmeted 
reign  of  Ste[)licti.  AH  the  nativity  and  resources  of  the 
country  were  tiow  turned  from  trade  and  industry  to  the 
wasteful  work  of  war,  which  was  carried  on^  indeed,  iu  a 
foreign  aTid  distant  hind,  and  therefore  did  not  produce 
the  confuEjion  and  desolation  within  the  kingdom  that 
would  have  resulted  Irom  a  civil  contest ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  was,  doubtless ,  on  that  account  attended  with 
a  much  larger  expenditure  both  of  money  and  of  human 
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life.  Yet  even  from  Richard's  warlike  preparations,  and 
tiie  pecuniary  burdens  which  his  expedition  in  other  ways 
brought  upon  his  people,  we  may  collect  a  few  notices  of 
interest  in  regard  to  tne  progress  of  the  commerce,  navi- 
gation, and  wealth  of  tne  country.  The  fleet  which 
carried  out  his  troops  to  the  Holy  Land  was  probably  by 
fer  the  most  magnificent  that  had  ever  as  yet  left  the 
English  shores,  although  some  of  those  of  former  times 
may  have  consisted  of  a  greater  number  of  vessels,  liut 
the  barks,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  some  thousands,  in 
which  the  Conqueror  brought  over  his  army  from  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  four  hundred  vessels  in  which  Henry  II. 
embarked  his  forces  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  not  to 
speak  of  the  more  ancient  navies  of  Edgar  and  Ethel  red  in 
the  Saxon  times,  must  have  been  craft  of  the  smallest  size, 
or  what  would  now  be  merely  called  boats.  Besides  a  crowd 
of  vessels  of  this  description — the  number  of  which  is  not 
given — Richard's  fleet,  when  it  assembled  in  the  harbour 
of  Messina,  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  thirteen  largo 
vessels,  called  busses  or  dromons,  fifty-three  armed  galleys, 
and  a  hundred  carricks  or  transports.  All  these  vessels 
were  constructed  both  to  row  and  to  sail,  the  dromons 
having  three  sails,  probably  each  on  a  separate  mast,  and 
both  they  and  the  gallevs  having,  as  it  would  appear,  in 
general  two  tiers  or  banks  of  oars.  **  Modem  vessels," 
says  Vinisauf,  "  have  greatly  fallen  off  from  the  magnifi- 
cence of  ancient  times,  when  the  galleys  carried  three, 
four,  ^ye,  and  even  six  tiers  of  oars,  whereas  now  they 
rarely  exceed  two  tiers.  The  galleys  anciently  called 
libumcB  are  long,  slender,  and  low,  with  a  beam  of  wood 
fortified  with  iron,  commonly  called  a  spur,  projecting 
from  the  head,  for  piercing  the  sides  of  the  enemy. 
There  are  also  small  gallevs  called  galeons,  which,  being 
shorter  and  lighter,  steer  better,  and  are  fitter  for  throw- 
ing fire."*  The  fire  here  alluded  to  is  the  famous  Greek 
fire,  the  great  instrument  of  destruction  at  this  time,  both 
in  encounters  at  sea,  and  in  assaults  upon  fortified  places 
on  shore.     This  expedition  of  Richard  was  the  first  in 

*  Translation  in  Macpherson,  Ann.  of  Com.  \.  ^!S^. 
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which  an  English  fleet  had  acoomplished  so  long  and  ti^ 
rious  a  navigatioa ;  and,  under  the  conduct  of  so  eneigetie 
a  cunimaiider,  it  could  uot  fail  to  give  an  impulse  to  tbe 
nuvul  pn)grcss  of  the  country,  and  to  raise  both  the  xnil^ 
tai'v  &:kill  and  the  seamanship  of  Ejiglish  sailors. 

llic  kingdom  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  ATTi^^rt- 
in^r  exertions  it  had  made  in  fitting  out  this  great  fleet 
and  amiy,  when  it  was  called  upon  to  nuse  wluit  was  in 
tliose  days  an  immense  sum  for  the  kind's  ransom.  The 
a^recirtcnt  was,  that  before  Richards  liberation,  hig 
jailor,  the  emperor,  should  be  paid  100,000  marks  of 
silver,  besides  50,000  more  afterwards — an  amount  of 
money  then  deemed  so  great,  that  a  contemporary  foreign 
chronicler,  Otto  de  St.  Bias,  declines  mentioninff^  it.  af 
lie  could  not,  he  says,  expect  to  be  believed.  It  does 
not  (,'learly  appear  how  much  of  the  150,000  marks  wag 
paid  in  all ;  but  it  is  stated  that  70,000  marks  of  silver, 
equal  in  weight  to  nearly  100,000/.  of  our  money,  were 
remitted  to  Germany  before  tlie  king  was  set  free.  Thig 
money  was  only  raised  by  the  most  severe  and  grievous 
exactions.  It  was  not  all  obtained  till  three  successive 
collections  had  been  made.  Four  years  before  this,  it 
may  be  noted,  in  the  be^nning  of  Richard's  ragn,  the 
much  poorer  kin«lom  ot  Scotland  had  repurchased  its 
independence  at  me  cost  of  10,000  marks. 

A  few  laws  for  the  regulation  of  trade  are  recorded  to 
have  been  enacted  by  Richard  ai'ter  his  return  home.  The 
same  year  in  which  he  returned,  a  prohibition  was  issued 
against  the  exportation  of  com,  '<  that  England,"  as  it 
was  expressed,  ^^  might  not  suffer  from  the  want  of  ita 
own  abundance."  The  violation  of  this  law  is'  stated  to 
have  been  punished  in  one  instance  with  merciless  seve- 
rity :  some  vessels  having  been  seized  in  the  port  of  St. 
Valery,  laden  with  English  com  for  the  King  of  France, 
Richard  burned  both  the  vessels  and  the  town  (which  be* 
longed  to  that  kmg),  hanged  the  seamen,  and  also  put  to 
death  some  monks  who  h^  been  concerned  in  the  ulegal 
transaction.  He  then,  after  all  this  wild  devastation, 
divided  the  corn  among  the  poor.  In  1197,  also,  a  law 
was  passed  for  establishing  a  uniformity  of  weights  and 
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9f  and  for  regulating  the  dyeing  and  sale  of  wool- 
len cloths.  The  business  of  dyeing,  except  in  black,  it 
was  enacted,  should  only  be  carried  on  in  cities  and  bo- 
toughs,  in  which  alone  also  any  dyeing  stuf^,  except 
bbck,  were  allowed  to  be  sold.  It  appears  that  the  duties 
upon  woad  imported  into  London  in  1195  and  1196 
amounted  to  96/.  Ss.  Sd.  '*  If  London  alone,**  observes 
Macpherson,  **  imported  woad  to  an  extent  that  could 
bear  such  a  payment  ^and  it  will  afterwards  apjjear  that 
but  a  small  part  of  tne  whole  woad  imported  arrived  in 
London),  the  woollen  manufacture,  to  which  it  was  ap- 
parently mostly  confined,  must  have  been  somewhat  con- 
siderable. But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  but  few 
Jine  woollen  goods  were  made  in  England,  and  that  the 
Flemings,  who  were  famous  at  this  time  for  then*  superior 
skill  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  as  is  evident  from  the 
testimony  of  several  of  the  English  historians  of  this  age, 
continued  for  a  series  of  ages  to  supply  most  of  the  western 
parts  of  Europe,  and  even  some  of  the  Mediterranean 
countries,  witn  fine  cloths,  which  the  Italians  called 
French  cloths,  either  as  reckoning  Flanders  a  part  of 
France  (as,  indeed,  in  feudal  lan^age  it  was),  or  be- 
cause thev  received  them  from  the  ports  of  the  south 
coast  of  that  country."  Much  of  the  wool  used  in  Flan- 
ders, however,  appears  to  have  been  obtained  from  Eng- 
land. In  the  history,  indeed,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  it  is  said  that  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  used  at  this  time  to  be  kept  warm  by  the  wool 
of  England,  which  was  made  into  cloth  by  the  Flemish 
manufacturers.  In  the  patent  of  incorporation  of  the 
guild  of  weavers  m  London  by  Henry  II.,  granted  in  the 
Umty-first  year  of  his  reign,  there  is  a  prohibition  against 
mixing  Spanish  with  English  wool  m  the  making  of 
doth,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  wool  of 
England  was  in  this  age  of  superior  quality  to  that  ob- 
tained from  Spain. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  John  appears  to 
have  afiected  to  favour  the  interests  of  the  part  of  the 
ocHnmunity  connected  with  trade,  now  daily  rising  into 
more  importance,  and  to  have   courted  uvevt  va^^^ 
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against  the  power  of  the  nobility  onU  the  clei^,  Inu 
mediutely  af'tur  his  accession,  he  j^rajited  three  charters 
to  the  citi/^ns  o\'  I^on^Icm  ;  the  first  penorfilJy  confimiing 
all  tlicir  ancient  rights  and  privileges;  the  secoiui  enu 
ijowering-  them  to  remove  oil  kidells,  or  weurs  for  eatcli- 
]iig  fish,  from  the  rivers  Thaiuea  and  Med^1ay,  the 
navigation  of  which  had  been  inueh  ttitpeded  by  these 
ei'ectionsi  eet  up  by  the  keeper  of  the  Tower  and  otliei^; 
untl  the  third  eon  firming  tt>  them  tlie  fee-farm  of  tho 
theriH'wicks  of  London  und  Middlesex  at  the  ancient  ivntj 
tiud  ahto  giving  to  them  the  election  of  tha  sheriffs.  For 
these  charters  lie  received  3000^,  lie  niso,  probably  at 
the  Kinie  time,  addresriod  letters  to  the  most  importimt 
conmicrcial  towns  throughout  the  kingdom^  projiiising- 
that  foi^eign  merchants  of  every  coutitry  should  hiivi?  safe 
condnt^t  for  themselves  and  their  merehundizo  in  coming 
into  nnd  going  cut  of  England,  agreeably  to  the  duu 
right  and  usual  customs,  and  tibould  meet  with  the  sumo 
treatuicnt  in  Enghmd  that  tlie  BnglUh  merchants  met 
with  in  their  eountHes.*  I'he  places  to  ^hich  these 
letters  were  sent  wcj-e  tlie  towns  of  London,  Wincli ester, 
Southampton,  Lynn,  the  Cinque  Ports,  trnd  the  counties 
of  Sussex,  Kent,  NoHblk,  Sulfolk,  Dorset,  Somersetj 
IIiLiiLs,  ilertfordj  Esse^j  Devon,  imd  Cornwall ;  *'  wltenco 
it  ai^pcurs,**  observes  Maepherson*  "  that  the  south  coast, 
and  the  east  coast  only  as  far  as  Norfolk,  were  esteemed 
the  Avhole,  or  at  least  the  chief,  of  the  eommercia]  ]jart  of 
the  eoimtry/*  It  is  certain,  however,  that  several  towns 
beyond  these  limits  had  already  risen  to  consi  Jcrahle  com- 
mercial importance.  In  a  list  of  towns  which  in  the  year 
I20G  jjaid  the  tax  called  the  qoinKiyme,  or  tifteenth, 
w  hith  appears  to  have  been  a  species  of  cieise  or  tallage 
exacted  irom  merehaLits,  we  find  enumerated  the  follow-* 
inp:  places  in  the  northern  jxirt  of  tlio  kingdom  : — New- 
castle in  Northumberland;  Yarum,  Cothatn,  Whitby, 
Scarborough,  Headon,  Iluii,  York,  and  Selby,  in  York- 
shire \  and  Lincoln,  Uorton,  Ymmingham,  Grimsby,  and 

*  Maitland'fl    Hiit  of  London,    i*    73—75,    HnUuyt'* 
Toyagcjij  i.  129.  ^ 
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Boston,  in  Lincolnshire.  The  other  towns  in  the  list  are 
Lynn,  Yarmouth,  and  Norwich,  in  Norfolk ;  Dunwich, 
CSrford,  and  IjMwich,  in  Suffolk ;  Colchester  in  Essex ; 
Sandwich  and  Dover  in  Kent ;  Rye,  Winchelsea,  Peven- 
IKT,  Seaford,  and  Shoreham,  in  Sussex ;  Soutliampton  in 
Hampshire ;  Exmouth  and  Dartmouth  in  Devonshire ; 
Esse  (now  Saltash)  and  Fowey,  in  Cornwall;  and 
London.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  these 
are  all  coast  towns,  or  places  having  a  river  com- 
municalaon  with  the  sea ;  and  it  surely  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  there  were  not  at  this  time  some  ti-ading 
towns  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Either  the  quin- 
sd^me  was  not  a  duty  payable,  as  has  been  asserted,  by 
"  all  persons  who  made  a  business  of  buying  and  selling, 
however  trifling  their  dealings  might  be,*'*  or  this  is  not 
a  complete  Ibt  of  the  places  from  which  it  was  collected. 
Besides,  not  a  single  place  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
kingdom  is  mentioned,  not  even  Bristol  or  Chester.  We 
should  be  disposed  to  conjecture  that  the  quinzieme  was 
cmly  an  impost  upon  foreign  commerce,  and  even  ])erhaps 
only  upon  some  particular  branch  or  branches  of  that. 
This  supposition  would  make  somewhat  more  intelligible 
the  proportions  of  the  whole  amount  collected  which  are 
set  down  as  received  from  particular  towns.  It  appears- 
that  the  whole  tax  at  this  time  yielded  about  6000/.  per 
annum;  while  of  this  total  Lynn  paid  661/.,  Southamp- 
ton 712/.,  Boston  780/.,  and  London  only  836/.  It  can- 
not for  a  moment  be  believed  that  in  their  general  mer- 
cantile wealth  London  and  Boston  stood  in  this  relation 
to  each  other.  To  add  to  the  perplexity,  we  find  that 
three  years  after  this  time  the  merchants  of  London  pur- 
chased from  the  king  an  entire  exemption  from  paying 
the  quinzidme  for  the  small  sum  of  200  marks,  that  is  ta 
say,  for  less  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  amount  of  the  tax  for 
one  year.  We  must,  in  these  circumstances,  suppose  the 
exemption  to  have  been  accorded  as  a  mark  of  royal  favour 
to  the  city,  and  the  200  marks  to  have  been  paid  merely  as 
an  acknowledgment.    Newcastle  is  the  only  other  town 

*  Macpherson,  Ann.  of  Com.  i.  371% 
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Ihe  amount  paid  by  'whir-h  \n  nientionprf  ;  it  i^  set  down 
as  ptiyinpc  lo8/.,  and  must  tticroforo  hav^  a\jvw\y  ffntTxn 
to  tMjnsidcrable  owisequouw^  althorijjh  only  founder!  litHe 
more*  tluin  n  rentury  w?fore  tbifl  time.  Hull  also  :ippears 
for  the  first  time  as  a  plnec  of  trade  only  in  the  eloso  of 
the  last  mjm. 

Thai  sevpntl  of  the  Smtt'h  liurghs  were  at  \h\^  ^lenod 
jjOBsesscd  of  very  considerahle  opdlenc^e  is  tcsijified  by 
thpir  liavinip:^  in  1209,  contribtitetl  6D00  murks  of  the 
15,000  whi(  h  WiUiom  tlut  Lion  boimd  himself  to  pay  to 
John  by  the  treaty  of  Tierwirk.  In  thia  a^e  yir,  A^a^ 
piierfl(;jn  oiilculales  that  OOOO  marka  wouTd  have  purrhaseil 
in  pSroiIand  about  240,000  boKs  of  oats,  or  80,000  boll* 
of  wheat.  Amongf  othor  cnnntric^s,  a  trade  with  Norway 
ap[)rBrs  to  have  been  earned  nn  by  the  Scotch  in  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Amon^  the  artieles 
which  arc  mcntionoii  in  tlie  uionaatic  chartulaneg  of  the 
country  as  pnyini^  titht*  at  this  time  are  wool,  com,  buttePT 
cheese,  cattle^  fi.-h,  and  flax*  From  the  occurrence  of 
the  lust  article  it  may  bft  iiifcrrcd  tbat  some  linen  was 
alieady  miuje  in  Scotland, 

It  was  in  the  retgn  of  John  that  their  first  great  na^-al 
virtory  wan  gained  by  the  En  dish,  at  the  battle  of  Damme, 
or  of  the  Siuys,  as  it  is  sometimrs  called,  fi>Ufrht  in  1213, 
Aa  }et,  however^  the  eonnfry  possessed  nothing^  tbat 
c^uM  properly  ?>e  Killed  a  navy-  'J'he  royal  navy  usually 
conEisted  merely  of  nierehant-ship  coTlccted  from  all  tlie 
porb  of  thp  kingdom^  eaoh  af  which ^  as  we  bavo  Heeut  wa* 
bound^  ivhen  required  by  the  king,  to  furnish  bini  with  a 
certain  number.  In  pressings  exnorgeneicy,  indeed,  the 
kin^  seized  upon  the  whole  merciintile  shipping  of  the 
kingdom^  or  us  much  of  it  us  he  required  ;  *^so  that  in 
thotK*  titiu^fij'*  03  the  historian  of  commerce  obsser^es,  '^  the 
owners  could  never  calJ  their  vessels  thdr  own."  "  A 
striking^  iMuatration,"  it  is  adde<^  **of  the  king's  elaira  of 
right  to  the  services  of  all  merchant-shifwappf^ars  in  a  let- 
ter written  by  Edward  IT.  to  the  king^  of  Morway.  upon 
the  detention  of  three  English  vessels,  which  be  conclude* 
bj  sjijing,  that  he  cannot  quiatly  jmt  up  with  the  vessels 
belonging  to  his  kingdom,  which  ouffht  cU  ^  timm  £obo  i 
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rejdif  ffnt  hii  service^  being  detained  in  foreign  coun- 
.trieB."*  John  appears  to  have  poeseased  merely  a  few 
.gnUejs  of  his  own. 

In  this  reign  we  find  the  eariiest  mention  of  what  may 
be  etUed  letters  cf  credit,  the  first  form,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, of  biUs  €f  eechange,  the  introduction  and  general 
emfJajmient  of  which  very  &oon  followed.  In  a  docu- 
ment printed  in  the  Foedera,  John,  under  date  of  25th 
August,  1199,  at  Rouen,  engages  to  repay  in  four  instal- 
mentsi  in  the  course  of  two  years,  a  sum  of  2125  marks, 
wludi  had  been  advanced  bv  a  company  of  merchants  of 
Placentia  to  the  bishops  of  Anjou  and  Bangor  on  the 
ftith  of  the  letters  of  Xing  Richard.  Afterwards  John 
himself  repeatedly  raised  money  by  such  letters,  addressed 
to  all  merchants,  whereby  he  bound  himself  to  repay  the 
sums  advanced  to  his  agents  to  the  amount  named,  at  such 
time  as  should  be  agreed  upon,  to  any  person  presenting 
his  letter,  together  with  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
ngents  for  the  sum  received  by  them.  Mr.  Macpherson 
Is  of  opinion  that,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  interest  in 
amy  of  those  letters,  it  must  have  been  discounted  when 
tlie  money  was  advanced.  It  is  remarkable  that,  although 
at  this  time,  in  Ekigland,  no  Christian  was  permitted  by 
law  to  take  interest,  or  usury  as  it  was  called,  even  at  the 
lowest  rate,  upon  money  lent,  the  Jews  in  this  respect 
laj  under  no  restriction  whatever.  The  interest  which 
Hboy  actually  received,  accordingly,  was  sometimes  cnor- 
BMMis.  In  the  large  profits,  however,  which  they  thus 
latde  the  orovn  largely  shared,  by  the  power  of  arbitra- 
rily fining.them,  which  it  constantly  exercised.  William 
of  Newbnrgh  frankly  speaks  oH'  them  as  weli  known  to  bo 
the  ro>^  usurers ;  in  other  words,  their  usunr  was  a  mode 
of  flucUOR^by  which  an  additional  portion  of  the  property 
of  the  si^jeet -was  drawn  into  the  ro3ral  treasmy :  and  this 
■nftpiently  aooounte  for  the  manner  in  which  tiiey  were 
toliBHted  and  protected  in  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
QOaey-lending. 

y«i7  fow  diieet  notioes  of  the  state  of  trade  in  this 

.  *  Maephenoofs  Ainu  of  Com.  i.  879. 
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reign  have  come  down  to  ust.     Licencra  ane  recorded  1 

have  Imk?ii  proiitod  to  the  merchant  of  various  foreig 
countries  to  brin^  their  pood»  to  En^kmd^  on  due  paj 
ment  of  the  quin^dme,  ^hich  would  thus  apfioar  to  hav^ 
been  a  customs  duty^  pnyablcjnnbably  both  on  the  itnpof 
and  exjx>rtof  eommoditics.  The  Flemings  were  thecni(J 
forei^  traders  that  resorted  to  the  country ^  and  next  ( 
them,  ap[iarentlyi  the  Freneh,  In  1213  the  duties  p 
on  Moad  imi)ortcd  from  foreign  countricii  amounted 
nearly  GQOL  ;  of  \ihieh  tlie  ports  in  Yorkshire  jiaid  9S^,  i 
tho^e  in  Lincoln^  47 A  ;  those  in  Norfolk  and  Snnblk,  53/.' 
tho^e  i[i  Essex,  4/,  ^  those  in  Kent  and  Su^pex  (e:£clustvf 
of  Dover\  lOd/. ;  Southampton,  72/. ;  and  other  placeft^l 
not  named,  2M/.  Tho  ^oud^  tt  may  be  presumcxtj  wa 
almtwt  VI  holiy  used  in  dyeing  detha ;  but  much  clotl 
wouhl  also  be  both  ei ported  and  worn  at  homo  withou 
being  dyed* 

The  freedom  of  commeree  was  sought  to  be  secarcil  by! 
one  of  the  clauses  *>f  the  Great  Charter  (the  forty -firstjL 
which  declared  that  all  merchants  should  have  Kifcty  and 
security  iti  going  out  of,  and  coming  into  England,  and 
also  iu  staying-  und  travelling  in  the  tingdoro,  whether  hy 
land  01-  by  water,  without  any  grievous  imjHJsitiona,  and  J 
according  to  the  old  and  upright  customs,  except  iti  timej 
of  war,  when,  If  any  luercnanta  belonging  to  the  boatilft 
country  should  Ix;  ^bund  in  the  land,  they  should ^  at  th« 
commencement  of  the  war,  be  attaehetlj  without  injury  t " 
their  fx;ri?ojis:  or  jiropeily,  until  it  eboul*!  be  known  hoir^ 
the  Eugli&h  inerchanta  who  happened  to  be  in  the  hostile 
country  w  ere  treated  there ;  if  they  were  uninjured,  the 
foreign  njcrehants  should  bo  equally  tiafe  in  England- 
This  w  us  as  reasonable  and  even  liberal  a  regtilation  oA 
could   have   been   desired   on   the   subject.      By  otheir^ 
clauses^  it  was  deelared,  that  the  debts  of  a  minor  should 
bear  no  interest  during  his  minority^  even  if  they  should 
be  ow  ing  to  a  Jew  j    that  London  wid  other  cities  and 
town^  should  enjoy  their  ancient  privileges  ;  that  no  fine 
should  be  imiMJscd  u|Kin  a  merchant  to  the  destruction  of 
his  merchjmdi/e  j  and  tlmt  there  should  be  a  uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures  tiironghout  the  kingdom.  j 
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The  only  coined  money  of  this  period,  as  far  as  is  cer- 
tamly  known,  was  the  silver  penny,  which,  as  at  present, 
was  the  twelfth  part  of  a  shilling ;  the  shilling  being  also, 
as  it  has  ever  since  been,  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound. 
The  pound,  however,  was  still  a  full  pound  of  silver,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  Saxon  or  German  standard  of 
eleven  ounces  and  a  quarter  troy,  or  5400  grains  to  the 
pound.  The  same  amount  of  silver  is  now  coined,  as 
explained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  into  2/.  I6s,  3d,  ster- 
ling ;  and  that,  tnerefore,  was  the  amount  of  money  of 
the  present  denominations  in  the  early  Norman  pound. 
The  shilling,  consequently,  being  the  twentieth  part  of 
this,  was  equivalent  to  2s,  9}c?.  of  our  present  money ; 
and  the  penny,  being  the  twelfth  part  of  the  shilling,  or 
the  240tn  part  of  the  pound,  was  still  of  the  same  value 
as  in  the  Saxon  times,  and  contained  an  amount  of  silver 
equal  to  a  trifle  more  than  what  might  be  purchased  by 
2]^.  of  our  money.  But  both  the  pound  and  the  shilling 
were  only  money  of  account;  there  were  no  coins  of 
these  denominations.  It  is  doubtful,  also,  if  there  were 
any  coins  of  inferior  value  to  the  silver  penny ;  no  speci- 
mens of  any  such  have  been  discovered.  Both  halfpence 
and  farthings,  however,  are  mentioned  in  the  writings 
of  the  time ;  and  a  coinage  of  round  halfpennies  by 
Henry  I.  is  expressly  recorded  by  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester, Simeon  of  Durham,  and  Hoveden.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  people  before,  and  also  perhaps  after 
this,  used  to  make  halfpence  and  farthings  for  themselves, 
by  breaking  the  penny  into  halves  and  quarters,  which, 
it  has  been  said,  they  were  more  easily  enabled  to  do 
irom  the  coin  having  on  one  side  of  it  a  cross  very  deeply 
indented.  Leake,  however,  has  remarked  that  '^  the 
story  of  the  cross  being  made  double,  or  so  deeply  im- 
pressed, for  the  conveniency  of  breaking  the  penny  into 
nalves  and  quarters,  is  disproved  by  the  coins  now  extant, 
whereon  the  crosses  generally  terminate  at  the  inner 
circle,  and,  instead  of  being  impressed,  are  embossed, 
which  prevents  their  being  broken  equally."*    It  is  most 

[    *  Historical  Acoonnt  of  English  Money  (2nd  edit.'),^^.  ^'S. 
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probable,    pcrbAps,  that   btitb    hftlfjioncc  and    fartJiing 
lire  re   actually  coiDeU,   tiiough   ootii;  Lave   coui(!   Uown 
to  us. 

Other  dononii nations  of  money^  bo>%'^vor,  ibm  the 
above  are  al^i  mtantioned.  In  the  oarly  part  of  the 
])orroili  and  eapecklly  in  the  rei^  of  the.'  Conqueror^  the 
isuJton  m(xle  of  reckoning-  appears  Uy  Lave  rciuainecl  in 
general  Uiio,  "  In  hia  laws/*  sjiys  Rudintfj  ^*  tlie  finea 
are  rcjmlatcd  bj'  poujifls,  oraa,  uiark^n  aljillinie^Sj  one]  pcnt'c. 
The  shillings  are  ^motimes  e\pr(.*s^Iy  stated  to  be  En- 
glish shjUtngs  of  fonr  pennies  eo^b,  Btit  in  DomG:fhday 
Btjok  various  other  twins  or  ticnoniiuations  of  money  aro 
to  be  founJ,  sueh  as  the  mite,  farthin|3f^  hiilfpennV}  murk 
of  gohl  and  ailverj  ounce  of  goUi,  and  marsum.  Tf^ero 
^e[tis  alfto  to  have  been  currc^iit  a  coin  ot'  ttie  value  of  hsli 
a  liirthin^,  ^idich  v^iA  probably  tbi^  sanie  aa  the  mite 
abo^e  mentioned/^  The  vnlucs  of  tlie  S^ucon  eoin^  Ijerc 
enumerated  have  been  stated  in  thr  lust  chapter,  Tho 
D)ark,  it  may  be  addeJ,  Iod^  remained  u  common  dei]t>^ 
nil  nation,  and  was  at  all  times  reckoned  two-thirde  of  iho 
(HJund,  Some  foreigit  coioij,  especially  byzantines,  which 
werti  of  gold,  ate  also  supposed  to  iuve  been  still  iti  uae, 
as  in  the  Sasoo  tinips. 

The  eoins  of  the  earlier  Norman  kingS'Sre  of  great 
rarity.  Those  issued  by  the  Cont^utror  ^^  were  made/* 
Rudin^  thinks,  ^*  to  reiembie  those  of  Harold  in  weight 
and  iiuenessj  and  some  of  tliom  in  ly\n^"  in  coaformity 
■with  tlic  [KiUcy  upon  whidi  William  at  first  acted,  of 
aftecting  to  bo  the  regular  successor  of  the  Snxon  kings. 
The  coins  of  the  two  Williams  can  ecai-cely  be  disfin- 
jniished,  the  numerals  being-  for  the  most  part  absent 
The  same  is  the  case  witli  those  of  the  two  Henrys, 
Royal  mints  were  still  established  in  all  the  prineipal 
towns ;  end  the  name  of  the  place  ^w  here  it  was  struck  ■ 
continues  to  be  eommonly  found  on  the  coin.  In  the  I 
lawless  times  of  Stephen  oil  tJte  bishops  and  greater  ^ 
barons  are  said  to  have  very  generally  coined  and  issued 
money  of  their  own  ;  every  castle  had  its  mint  ■  and  the 
money  thus  thrown  nito  circulEition  is  alleged  to  have 
been  so  debased  Ihat^  in  ten  shillings,  not  the  value  of 
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eoe  in  siiTtr  was  to  be  found.  Stephen  himself  is  also 
chttyed  with  haying,  in  his  necessities,  resorted  to  the 
eoqy^Uent  of  diminishing  the  weight  of  the  penny.  When 
Henry  II.  came  to  the  throne,  howerer,  he  put  down  aU 
tfaii  rase  money ;  and  none  of  the  baronial  coins  of  Ste* 
l^ran's  reign  are  now  known  to  exist,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  bearing  the  names  of  his  son  Eustace,  and  of  his- 
brother,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  which  were  probably 
iflBoed  by  the  royal  licence. 

Henry  I.,  on  his  accession,  abolished  the  tax  of  mo* 
neyage,  which  had  been  introduced  either  by  the  Con- 
queror or  his  son  Rufus ;  and  he  afterwards  effected  a 
reform  of  the  coinage,  which  had  been  greatly  corrupted 
by  the  frauds  of  the  moneyers.  Henry  II.  also  callcii  in. 
all  tiie  <M  coins  in  circulation  in  the  year  1180.  No 
coins  are  known  to  be  in  existence  either  of  Richard  I. 
or  John,  as  kings  of  England,  although  there  are  some  of 
the  former  as  Sui  of  Poictou  and  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
and  of  the  latter  as  lord  of  Ireland. 

An  English  penny  of  Richard's  is  given  in  various 
collections  of  plates  of  coins,  but  is  admitted  to  be  a  for- 
gery. Mr.  Biding,  speaking  of  it  and  another  of  John, 
says — "  These  two  pennies  are  now  well  known  to  be 
the  fabrication  of  a  late  dealer  in  coins,  who  pretended  to 
hjAve  discovered  them  amongst  some  which  were  found 
upon  Bramham  Moor  in  Yorkshire.  He  sold  one  of  them* 
for  thirty  guineas ;  the  other  remained  in  his  possession, 
and  was  disposed  of  with  the  rest  of  his  collection,  after 
his  dea^."    The  man's  name  was  White.* 

The  earliest  Scotch  coins  that  have  been  discovered  are 
some  of  Alexander  I.,  who  began  his  reign  in  1107. 
The  l^tch  money  appears  to  have,  at  this  period, 
entirely  corresponded  with  the  English ;  and,  indeed,  the 
curculation  of  Scotland  probably  consisted  in  great  part  of 
English  coins. 

£i  regard  to  the  real  or  efficient  value  of  the  money  of 
those  days,  as  compared  with  that  of  our  present  money, 

*  See  Ruding*6  Ann.  of  the  Coinage,  U.  35  and  60,  and  v. 
96  and  262. 
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ft  IS,  as  we  have  already  Bad  occasion  to  remai^  im] 
sible  to  make  any  statement  which  shall  be  uniyen 
applicable.  The  question  of  the  yalue  of  money  at 
given  period  is  merely  a  question  of  the  price  of  a 
ticular  commodity — namely,  the  metal  nf  which 
money  is  made.  But  we  have  no  meant  of  estinu 
with  precision  the  price  of  any  commodity  whatev^,  i 
the  scientific  sense  of  that  term.  All  that  we  can  do  i 
to  state  it  relatively  to  the  price  of  some  other 
modity.  This  is  all  that  we  really  do  when  we  state  \ 
money-price  of  anything.  That  is  only  a  statement  oH^I 
the  relation  between  the  price  of  the  article  in  questioxi^  ^ 
and  the  price  of  the  other  article  called  money.  It  is  no  . 
expression  either  of  the  general  price  of  either,  or  of  th0(  || 
relation  of  the  price  of  either  to  that  of  any  other  artide^  ^t 
whatever.  Commodities  of  all  kinds,  from  causes  8uffi«r  r; 
ciently  obvious,  are  constantly  changing  their  relative:  ^ 
positions  in  regard  to  price ;  and,  therefore,  the  relatioir  ^ 
between  the  prices  of  any  two  of  them  can  be  no  perma«*  I 
nent  index  ot  the  relation  between  the  prices  of  any  two  -% 
others.  In  other  words,  the  money-price  of  any  one-  ; 
article  at  a  particular  time  will  give  us  no  certain  inform'* ...  | 
ation  as  to  the  money-price  either  of  all  other  articles,  op  ' 
of  any  other  article. 

Although,  indeed,  no  precise  estimate  can  be  arrived  i 
at  of  the  general  value  of  money  in  former  times  as  com-  ' 
pared  with  its  present  value,  many  important  conclusions 
m  regard  to  the  state  of  society,  and  the  command  pos-r 
sessed  by  the  several  classes  of  the  population  over  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
notices  that  have  been  preserved  of  the  money-prices  of  « 
commodities  and  labour  at  different  periods.  But  the 
only  point  which  properly  belongs  to  our  present  subject 
is  that  of  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
period  we  have  been  reviewing.  The  relation  between 
the  values  of  these  two  metals  has  fluctuated  considerably 
in  different  ages.  In  ancient  Rome,  about  the  com* 
mencement  of  our  era,  it  seems  to  have  been  usually  as 
one  to  ten.  About  the  fourth  century,  however,  silver 
had  become  so  much  more  plentiful,  or  gold  so  mud^ 
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scarcer,  that  fourteen  pounds  eight  ounces  of  the  former 
were  exchanged  for  a  pound  of  the  latter.  In  England, 
in  the  Saxon  times,  the  legal  proportion  appears  to  have 
been  as  one  to  twelve.  After  tne  Conquest,  however, 
gold  became  cheaper;  and,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  one  pound  of  it  was  exchanged  for  nine 
pounds  of  silver.  In  the  beeinniug  of  the  thirteenth 
century  we  find  the  value  of  suver  rated  to  that  of  gold 
m  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  At  present  the  propor- 
tion is  about  as  fourteen  to  one. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM  XH»  ACCMBIOW  OF  HKJTBT  III*  TO  THI  E?TD  OF  ' 

E£i(;if  or  BicuAiu*  ir,     a.u»  )21fi — 1399. 

The  bistory  of  Englisli  coiuimercc  during  the  lijiiteentJ 
and  fourteenth  centuries  is  m  g'ftat  part  tbc  record  of  j 
course  of  Icgiislative  attempts  to  resist  or  annul  the  hisvi 
of  nature,  such  as  prohably  never  was  outdone  in  huj 
other  country'.  A  full  detail  would  serve  tio  useful  puiv 
pose  ;  but  a  few  samples  wdl  be  found  both  curiona  und 
instructive. 

A  term  which  makes  a  ^at  figure  in  the  commercial  j 
regulations  of  ihij  period  is  thut  of  the  Staple.     Tha 
word,  in  jLs  piimary  eceeptntion,  appears  to  have  meant 
a  particular  ^rort  or  other  jJaec  to  wliieh  eertuin  coin-r 
moditie3  were  oliliged  to  be  brought  to  bo  weighed  opi 
measured  for  the  payment  of  the  customs,  before  they  I 
could  be  sold,  or  m  some  cusps  eJ^iwrted  or  imported,! 
Here  tho  kind's  staple  was  said  to  be  established*     Th«| 
articles  of  English  produce  upon  whidi  customs  were  an- 
ciently  paid  were  woo),  sheep -skins  (or  woolfeLs),  audi 
leathery   and  these  were  accordingly  dcnofuinated  the 4 
staples  or  staple  goods  of  the  kingdom.     The  persons 
who  eiported  these  goods  were  called  tho  Merchants  of 
the  Staple  :  they  were  inc^onioratedj  or  at  least  recog- 
nized as  forming  a  society  \*ith  certain  privileges,  in  the 
reign  of  Edwai'd  II.,  if  not  earlier^    ITakluyt  has  printed 
a  charter  granted  by  Edward  IL,  the  20th  of  May,  1313^ 
to  the  mayor  and  council  of  the  merchants  of  the  staple, 
in  which  he  ordains  that  all  merchants,  whether  natives 
or  foreigncra^  buying  wool  and  woolfels  in  his  dominions 
for  esportation,  should,  instead  of  carrying  them  for  sale, 
as  they  had  been  wont  to  do,  to  several  places  in  Bra- 
bant, Flanders,  and  Artois,  carry  them  in  future  only  to 
one  certain  staple  in  one  of  those  countries,  to  be  a]>- 
pointed  by  the  said  mayor  and  council     It  ajipears  thitf ,., 
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Upon  this,  Antwerp  was  made  the  staple.  But,  although 
tne  power  of  naming  the  place,  and  also  of  changing  it, 
was  thus  conferred  upon  the  society,  this  part  of  the 
charter  seems  to  have  been  very  soon  disregarded.  In 
subsequent  times  the  interferences  of  the  king  and  the 
legislature  with  regard  to  tiie  staple  were  incessant.  In 
1^26  it  was,  by  the  royal  order,  removed  altogether  from 
the  contment,  and  fixed  at  certain  places  within  the 
kingdom.  Cardiff,  in  Wales,  a  town  belonging  to  Hugh 
Despenser,  is  the  only  one  of  these  new  English  staples 
the  name  of  which  has  been  preserved.  It  may  be  noted, 
also,  that  tin  is  now  mentioned  as  one  of  the  staple  com- 
modities. In  1328  (by  the  statute  2  Edw.  III.  c.  9)  it 
was  enacted,  ^*  that  tne  staples  beyond  the  sea  and  on 
this  side,  ordained  by  kings  in  times  past,  and  the  pains 
thereupon  provided,  shall  cease,  and  that  all  merchant 
strangers  and  privy  (that  is,  foreigners  and  natives)  may 
go  and  come  with  their  merchandizes  into  England,  after 
the  tenor  of  the  Great  Charter."  In  1332,  however,  we 
find  the  khiff  ordaining,  in  the  face  of  tliis  act,  that 
staples  should  be  held  in  various  places  within  the  king- 
dom. Acts  of  parliament,  indeed,  on  all  kinds  of  sub- 
jects were  as  yet  accustomed  to  be  regarded  by  all  degrees 
of  people  as  little  more  than  a  sort  of  moral  declarations 
or  preachments  on  the  part  of  the  legislature — expres- 
sions of  its  sentiments — but  scarcely  as  laws  which  were 
compulsory  like  the  older  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Most 
of  them  were  habitually  broken,  until  they  had  been 
repeated  over  and  over  again ;  and  this  repetition,  rather 
than  the  exaction  of  the  penalty,  appears  to  have  been 
the  recognized  mode  of  enforcing  or  establishing  the  law. 
In  many  cases,  indeed,  such  a  way  of  viewing  the  statute 
was  justified  by  the  principle  on  which  it  was  evidently 
passed ;  it  was  often  manifestly,  if  not  avowedly,  intendeU 
by  its  authors  themselves  as  only  a  tentative  or  experi- 
mental enactment,  the  ultimate  enforcement  of  which 
was  to  <iepend  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  was  found  to 
work.  The  act  of  parliament  was  frequently  entitled, 
not  a  statute,  but  an  ordinance ;  and  in  that  case  it  seems 
to  have  been  merely  proposed  as  an  mtctm  T^!:9?j\aJctfsa., 
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which  was  not  to  b^ome  a  ^rmancut  law  until  eon 
trial  should  Imve  been  had  oi  it,  and  such  anioadmt^nfi 
made  )ii  it  as  were  found  Ijy  cipcrienco  to  be  ncce^^ryj 
In  other  cflflts,  agnin^  and  tho^  of  no  rare  oecurrenceJ 
the  law  was  uf  s^u-h  a  nature  Ihut  it  could  not  be  Ciirrie 
into  execution  j  it  was  mj  attempt  to  accomplish  what  wa 
impossible.  These  considerations  may  account  for  the 
numerous  instiuict^^  in  which  our  old  laws  are  [ncrclj 
confirmatioas,  or  in  other  worda,  rtpetitiotis  of  sonic  pro 
ceding  law^  and  also  for  the  cxtmordiimry  uniltipEicatio 
which  we  find  of  fluctuating  or  contradictory  lawu,  0| 
this  latter  dcserifjtion,  those  relatin;^  to  the  stajjle  affon*" 
an  emini'iJt  cx^n[ih\  In  ]  334,  all  the  lately  et;t«ibli^hcd 
staples  were  again  abolished  by  the  king  in  a  parliumca^ 
held  at  York.  In  1341^  tlic  staple  was  re-estabHshed  bj 
a  roya[  act  at  Bru^cis,  iti  Flanders;.  In  1348^  again, 
after  the  capture  of  Culaj>i,  th^t  town  wa£  made  tlio  i^taple 
for  tin,  lead  J  feathers,  English-mudc  woollen  cloths  and 
worsted  stuflkj  for  seven  years.  All  tlie  former  inhnbiC- 
ants  of  Calais  J  with  the  exception,  it  is  said,  of  oiio 
priest  Ell  id  two  lawyers,  had  been  remDvcd,  antl  fin  Eng- 
lish colony,  of  wliich  tliirty-si^  merchants  lioin  Lojidon 
were  the  principal  members,  had  been  settled  in  their 
room.  In  3  3o3,  by  the-  statute  c-^dl^d  tho  Ordinance  of 
the  Stiijilea  (27  Bdw-  JIL  st.  2,  c.  1),  tho  stHpto  for 
wool,  leather,  woolfeb,  and  lead,  was  once  more  removed 
from  the  continent  by  act  of  parliainctLtr  and  ordered  to 
be  held  ibr  ever  in  the  Ibhowiuitr  places,  and  no  others— 
namely,  Jnr  En^Hand,  at  Nowt^stle-upon-Tyne,  Yorkj 
Lincoln,  Norwicli,  ^Vc5tlJlini&te^,  Canterbury,  Chichester, 
Exeter,  and  liristol ;  lor  Wales,  at  Cartnarthen  ;  and  for 
Ireland,  at  Dublin,  Waterlbrd^  Cork,  and  Drojiheda. 
The  *^  for  ever"  oFtLia  stiitute  remained  in  force  i'ov  ten 
years,  and  no  longer^  From  the  preamble  of  the  statute 
43  Edw*  III,,  it  appears  that  ii  had  bee n_ ordained,  tor 
the  profit  of  tlie  realm,  and  ease  of  the  'morehanta  of 
England,  that  the  staple  of  woob,  woolfcls^  and  leather, 
should  be  hoiden  at  Calais  j  and  that  there  accordingly  it 

♦  Sec  on  this  subject  llcJIam'fl  Jtliddle  Ages,  iiin  72—75, 
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had  been  holden  since  the  1st  of  March,  1363.  By  this 
last  mentioned  act,  however,  passed  in  1369,  it  was 
asain,  in  consequence  of  the  renewal  of  the  war  with 
Jrance,  fixed  at  certain  places  within  the  kingdom — 
being  for  Ireland  and  Wales  the  same  that  have  been 
just  mentioned,  but  with  the  substitution,  in  the  case  of 
jSngland,  of  Hull,  Boston,  Yarmouth,  and  Queenburgh, 
for  Canterbury,  York,  Lincoln,  and  Norwich.  In  1376 
nevertheless,  on  the  complaint  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Calais,  that  their  city  was  declining,  the  staple  was  re- 
stored to  that  place ;  and  it  was  now  made  to  compre- 
hend, not  only  the  ancient  commodities  of  wool,  wool- 
fels,  and  leather,  and  those  more  recently  added  of  lead, 
tin,  worsted  stufl&,  and  feathers,  but  also  cheese,  butter, 
honey,  tallow,  peltry  (or  skins  of  all  kinds),  and  what 
are  called  "gaulee,"  which  have  been  supposed  to  mean 
osiers  for  making  baskets ;  these  different  articles  pro- 
bably comprehending  all  the  ordinary  exports  from  the 
kingdom.  But  this  restriction  of  the  whole  export  trade 
to  one  market  was  soon  relaxed.  Ib  1378  (by  the  2nd 
Rich.  II.  Stat.  1,  c.  3),  it  was  enacted,  that  all  merchants 
of  Genoa,  Venice,  Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  other  coun- 
tries toward  the  West,  that  would  bring  then*  vessels  to 
Southampton,  or  elsewhere  within  the  realm,  might  there 
freely  sell  their  goods,  and  also  recharge  their  vessels 
with  wools,  and  the  other  merchandises  of  the  staple,  on 
paying  the  same  customs  or  duties  that  would  have  been 
payable  at  Calais;  and  in  1382  (by  the  6th  Rich.  II. 
Stat.  2,  c.  2),  all  merchants,  whether  foreigners  or  na- 
tives, were  permitted  to  carry  wool,  leather,  and  woolfels, 
to  any  country  whatever,  except  France,  on  payment  of 
the  Calais  duties  beforehand.  In  1384,  we  find  the 
M'ool-staple  altogether  removed  from  Calais,  and  esta- 
blished at  Middleburgh.  In  1388  (by  tlie  statute 
12  Rich.  II.  c.  16),  it  was  ordered  to  be  fixed  once 
more  at  Calais ;  but  in  1390  (by  the  14th  Rich.  II.  c. 
1),  it  was  brought  back  to  the  same  English  towns  in 
which  it  had  been  fixed  in  1353.  The  very  next  year, 
however,  it  was  enacted  that,  instead  of  these  towns,  the 
staple  should  be  held  at  such  others  upon  the  co^l  ^&  >^\^ 
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lords  of  the  <^Dimdl  ?liould  dtrect ;  and  it  would  effi*! 
appear  (Iroin  the  15th  Ridi,  II.  c*.  8),  thut,  ut  U>flst  fori 
a  part  of  the  ycar^  the  sbple  of  wool  mid  al*a  of  tin  wa^ 
still  at  Calais,  **StopTe9  ancl  reHtrainU  hi  England,  an^l 
a  second  staple  and  otoer  rcstnvinta  at  the  same  time  oif  I 
the  contitir'nt  t'^  txelnima  the  historian  of  our  commerce^  J 
in  notinff  this  fiwit :  ^'  the*  cotHlitioo  of  rhe  morchiint!  wliAl 
were  oblit'ed  to  deal  in  .stajile  pttodg  was  trulj  pitiwbie  ift  j 
those  days  of  porpctiml  chaupc*/'*  It  is  not  qnite  elcarj  I 
however,  that  tJie  Enjarli^h  stiiples  were  stili  eoniintied  |,J 
it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  tht-y  bad  been  aboli^^th^l 
when  the  Rfnplp  was  restort;d  to  Calais,  However  thiil 
may  be,  it  ajjpears  from  the  statute  21  Rich*  TI*  e.  IT^J 
passed  in  1393,  that  at  tJiat  time  Calai!i  WH&theon]ir| 
staple ;  and  such  it  contiound  to  be  i'rom  this  Time  till  it  | 
was  re<?overp!d  by  the  French  in  1 638,  whoa  the  srapl«  | 
was  established  at  Bnigea.  The  old  staple  Ijiw&j  how*j 
ever,  had  been  coriidderably  relaxed  in  the  course  of  thoCl 
long  interval,  J 

The  history  of  the  sfaple  is  on  important  jmrt  of  the 
history  of  onr  early  foreign  comnieree^  of  which  it  in 
some  degree  ilhiatratefl  the  growth  and  gmdual  extension 
from  the  progressive  development  of  the  rewurces  of  tlie 
country,  aa  well  as  the  artrhcial  bonds  and  ineumbrancea 
against  the  pressure  and  entaiipU^ment  of  whioh  the  piin- 
ciple  of  that  natural  growth  ha(i  to  force  ita  wfty.  Wc 
now  proceed  tn  quote  some  further  instances  of  the  ]wr- 
plexities,  the  blunders ^  and  the  ^nerally  oppressive  or 
annoying  charaeter  of  OEir  ancient  eommerojal  legislaO^>n. 

One  of  the  prerogatives  n^snmtHi  by  the  crown  in  those 
days,  somewhat  similar  in  its  nature  to  that  of  tixing-  the 
staple  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom,  was  the  right 
of  restricting  aW  tnereantile  deiilinjrs  whatever,  for  & 
time,  to  a  certain  place.  Thiw,  Matthew  Paris  tells  u» 
that,  in  the  year  1245,  Henry  III.  proclaimed  rt  fair  to 
be  held  at  Westminster,  on  \vhich  occasion  lie  ordered 
that  all  the  traders  of  London  should  abut  up  their  shops, 
and  carry  tbeir  goods  t»  be  9old  at  the  fair,  and  that  sii 

*  Macphereon,  Aamals  of  Com.  i,  G&4^  J 
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«dier  fidn  ihroughout  England  should  be  suspended 
during  the  fifteen  days  it  was  appointed  to  last  The 
king's  object,  no  doubt,  was  to  obtain  a  supply  of  money 
from  the  toUs  and  other  dues  of  the  nuurket.  What 
BBide  this  interference  be  ielt  as  a  greater  iiardfihip  was, 
tfa«t  the  weather,  all  the  time  of  the  fieur,  happenea  to  bo 
exoesnvely  bad;  so  that  not  only  the  goods  were  spoilt, 
exposed  as  they  were  to  the  rain  in  tents  only  covered 
with  cloth,  and  that  probably  imperfectly  enough ;  but 
the  dealers  themselYes,  who  were  obli^^  to  eat  their 
victuals  with  their  feet  in  the  mud,  and  the  wind  and 
wet  about  their  ears,  suffered  intolerably.  Four  years 
afterwards  the  king  repeated  the  same  piece  of  tyranny, 
and  was  ^>gain  seoanaed  by  the  elements  in  a  similar 
fashion.  This  time,  too,  the  historian  tells  us,  scarcely 
any  buyers  came  to  the  Mr ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  tho 
unfortunate  merdhants  were  loud  in  expressing  tlieir  dis- 
satis&ction.  But  the  king,  he  adds,  did  not  mind  tlie 
imweoations  of  die  people. 

There  was  nothing  that  more  troubled  and  bewildered 
both  the  legislature  fmd  the  popular  und^^tanding,  durirg 
the  whole  of  this  period,  tnan  the  new  phenomena  ca^;- 
nected  with  the  iacreasbg  foreign  trade  of  the  country. 
The  advantages  of  this  augmented  intercourse  with  other 
parts  of  the  world  were  sensibly  enou^  felt,  but  very 
imperfectly  comprehended ;  hence  one  scheme  after  an- 
other to  retain  the  benefit  upon  terms  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  necessary  conditions  of  its  existence.  Of  course, 
in  all  exchange  of  commodities  between  two  countries, 
besides  that  supjiJy  of  the  respective  wants  of  each  which 
constitutes  the  foundation  or  sustaining  element  of  the 
oommeroe,  a  certain  portion  of  what  the  consumer  pays 
must  fiill  to  the  shsiie  of  the  persons  by  whose  agency 
the  oonuneroe  is  carried  on.  It  is  this  that  properly 
fiarms  the  pro&ts  of  the  commerce,  as  distiaguished  from 
its  mere  advantagcfi  or  conveniences.  Tli^  general  ad- 
vantages of  the  oommeroe,  apart  fr<Hn  the  profits  of  the 
agents,  are  alone  the  proper  ooacem  of  the  community : 
9S  for  the  mene  pn^ts  or  the  agency  the  only  interest  of 
the  commiiaify  w,  that  they  iSiaU  be  as  low  as  i^oes»3(^. 
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From  the  course,  howoverj  that  the  }iopuFar  feeling-  has 
at  uli  limes  taken,  it  might  be  aup[>o^d  tlmt  the  vt^rjr 
contrary  was  the  case;  for  the  cry  has  constantly  hecn  in 
favijur  of  makino-  this  a^eocy,  as  far  lis  possible^  a  mono^ 
])oly  in  the  hands  of  the  Tiutivc  incrcJiant^^  jilthouE^dj  the 
eft'ert  of  the  cxeluijiou  of  forei^rn  compt^titiytij  if  it  oould 
be  ureoniph^heU,  really  could  l>e  nuthiug^  else  than  an 
enhancement  of  the  profits  of  the  ageney,  and  eonse- 
queiitly  of  the  eharjre  upon  the  consuiiier.  In  fact,  if 
the  e:t elusion  were  not  eatpcctcfi  to  produce  this  eiiect,  it 
nevci"  would  be  soug'ht  for  by  the  tiatii  e  meichanfii,  Tiiat 
it  should  be  sou^Jit  for  hy  thcin  b  natural  enough,  but 
tliat  tUey  should  he  supported  in  this  dciuinid  hy  the 
comiminity  at  large  i^  only  lui  instance  of  popular  pr^ 
judice  and  delusion.  In  all  coainieree,  and  eflj>cciiilly  in 
all  foreign  commerce^  a  body  of  intermediate  ng:ent3,  to 
maniige  the  exehantre  of  the  cominoditieB,  is  indis[K;n^ 
sable  ;  the  goods  must  be  brouf^Iit  from  the  one  country 
to  the  other,  which  makes  \^  hat  is  cjallcd  the  carry ing^ 
trade ;  they  innat  be  collected  in  shops  or  wurehonscs  for 
distrihution  by  sak ,  even  their  ori^inai  prtKluction,  in 
many  eases,  cannot  be  efHeiently  accompUahcd  >vithoiit 
the  rc5gnlar  assistance  of  a  tliird  class  of  persoiu*, — ^namely, 
dealers  in  money  or  in  credit.  But  to  the  public  at  large 
it  is  really  a  matter  of  per  loot  inditrerenee  whether  tliOM 
menhiintSj  ship-owners^  and  bankers  or  other  capital istSj 
be  natives  or  foreigners.  Not  so^  however,  thought  our 
ancestors  in  the  infancy  of  our  fore: jjrn  commerce*  The 
commerce  itself  wan  sufliciently  acceptable  ;  but  the  fo- 
reigners, by  whose  aid  it  waa  nocessahly  in  part  t^arried 
on,  w  ere  the  objects  of  a  mo?t  intense  and  restless  jealousy. 
Whatever  portion  of  the  prnfitri  of  the  commerce  iell  to 
their  5^hare  was  looked  upon  as  nothings  better  than  so 
much  plunder.  This  feeling  was  even  m  some  dcjj^ec 
extended  to  the  whole  of  the  foreign  nation  with  which 
the  commerce  was  carried  on  ■  and,  in  the  notion  that  all 
trade  was  of  the  nature  of  a  contest  between  two  adverse 
parties,  and  that  whatever  the  one  country  gained  the 
other  loGtj  the  intlammation  of  the  po]m]ar  mind  fH-ca- 
sionally  rose  to  such  a  height  that  nothing  Icfis  ^'ould  s^ 
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tbfy  it  than  an  abjuration  of  the  foreign  trade  altogether. 
But  it  never  was  long  before  this  precipitate  resolution 
was  repented  of  and  revoked. 

In  tne  wars  between  Henry  III.  and  his  barons,  the 
latter  endeavoured  to  turn  to  account  against  the  king 
the  national  jealousy  of  foreigners,  which  his  partiality  to 
his  wife's  French  connexions  had  greatly  exasperated. 
In  1261  they  passed  a  law  which  may  be  regarded  as  tlie 
first  attempt  to  establish  what  has  been  called,  in  modem 
times,  the  manufocturing  system.  It  prohibited  the  ex- 
portation of  wool,  the  chief  staple  of  the  country,  and 
ordained  that  no  woollen  cloths  should  be  worn  except 
such  as  were  manufactured  at  home.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  policy  of  nursing  the  infancy  of  domestic 
manufactures  in  certain  circumstances  by  protections  of 
this  description,  the  present  attempt  was  undoubtedly 
premature,  and  its  authors  confessed  as  much  by  append- 
ing to  their  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  foreign 
cloth  an  injunction  or  recommendation  that  all  persons 
should  avoid  every  superfluity  in  dress.  What  were  thus 
denounced  as  extravagant  superfluities  were  evidently 
those  finer  fabrics  which  could  not  yet  be  produced  in 
Eqgland.  The  effect  of  this  law,  in  so  far  as  it  was  en- 
forced or  obeyed,  could  only  have  been  to  add  to  the 
general  distress,  by  embarrassing  more  or  less  all  classes 
of  persons  that  had  been  ever  so  remotely  connected  with 
the  foreign  trade,  and  above  all  others  the  chief  body  of 
producers  in  the  kingdom.  If  the  wool  was  not  to  go 
out  of  the  country,  much  wealth  both  in  money  and  in 
goods  would  be  prevented  fh)m  coming  in,  and  all  the 
branches  of  industry  which  that  wealth  had  hitherto 
contributed  to  sustain  and  feed  would  suffer  depression. 

It  would  appear  that,  either  from  want  of  skill,  or  a 
scarcitv  of  woad  in  consequence  of  the  usual  importations 
from  the  continent  being  checked,  dyed  cloths  could  not 
be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  in  England  a  few  years 
after  this  time ;  for  it  is  recorded  that  many  people  were 
now  wont  to  dress  themselves  in  cloth  of  the  natural 
colour  of  the  wool.  Simon  de  Montford,  it  seems,  pro- 
fessed to  be  an  admirer  of  tliis  plainness  of  a^^QAs^V^  vsA 
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wa«  oocuatomed  io  mainUki  tliat  fi^rdgn  oommem^^ 
MKntHXjseury,   the  produce  of  ti^e  jcoimtry    being 
suttir-ient  to  !iii]>ply  all  the  wants  of  its  inbiibitaiiU, 
eo  UQ  doubt  it  \va»,  and  voidd  bt>  i&Lillf  on  tUU  \iT'mci^h 
<of  rigidly  cG<:howia^  dl  supor^uiUos ;   but  thut  is  tJ)^ 
j)riiici[)lc  of  the  fitftticll^a^y  and  savage  3tat<?,  not  of  civw ' 
Ii2atiQ»  uiid  prn^efifilvc  tropn>veiucfit. 

Tbo  prohibition  o^nst  tbje  impoi^don  of  foreign 
elotbf  bov^  ovcr^  ap(icarA  to  have  been  soon  rap€ulc?d.  Jji 
127 1,  vk'hf^n  di£put<i£  broko  out  bet^ct^u  Henry  and  the 
Couut^^fiE  of  Fltwiders,  we  find  it  renewed  in  tenoos  vhich 
im]>Iy  that  the  tnidje  hiul  for  sume  time  previous  been 
carried  on  as  ueuuL  This  second  Bu^peAsiuHf  also^  vaa 
4>f  short  duration  ;  mid  on  various  subsequent  oeca.sif>nft, 
on  wbieh  Uie  att<^nij>t  was  cmdt?  Uj  broak  off  the  iiaturtil 
comnierciol  intereouree  between  the  Kn^Iish  producere 
and  ibe  Fletniah  manufacturers,  the  resuJt  was  tue  some ; 
the  inconvenieiiee  was  found  to  be  eo  intolerable  to  both 
countries  tliat  it  never  was  submitted  to  for  more  thm  a 
few  months  or  weeks. 

Ali;iurd  repulotions,  however,  were  from  time  to  time 
imposed  on  tlie  trarfe  cai'ried  on  byforeipnere^  the  teinjter 
and  jjmiciple  of  whieh  wouJd,  if  earried  out,  have  led  to 
its  complete  cjttbictionj  and  wliich^  half  meafinres  as  they 
werOj  could  only  have  bad  die  eftect  oif  diminifihiTic  its 
natujid  advantages.  In  1275,  for  instanoc,  an  order  ww 
issued  by  Edward  I,,  oblijsrin^  all  forcig:n  merchants  to 
sell  theii*  goods  within  forty  dajs  after  their  amval.  If 
foreigneri?  eontinued  to  resort  to  the  country  in  the  faoe^ 
of  the  additional  risks  cTeated  by  this  law, — mke  of  in«4 
adequate  returns  il'  ihcy  complied  witli  it,  of  detection  ™ 
and  punjslunent  if  they  attempted  to  evade  it,— we  may 
be  ei;rtain  they  escacted  &  full  equivalent  in  the  sh&[^ 
of  higher  prices  for  tlieir  goods  ;  or,  if  they  failed  to  do 
thjK,  they  must  soon  have  been  forced  to  give  up  the 
trade  altogether,  tor  there  was  no  othtir  way  by  which  it 
could  be  made  to  yield  ijts  usual  ]>rofitB, 

In  the  year  1290  the  bigotry  and  mi>acity  of  Edward  I. 
inJQieted  what  must  have  proved  a  severe  blow  uj>on  the 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  by  tJie  Eudden  expulsion  of  the  ■ 
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whole  body  of  the  Jews.  The  principal  pretence  for 
thb  proceeding  appears  to  have  been  that  the  Jews  had 
been  the  chief  clippers  of  the  coin.  The  principal 
motive,  no  doubt,  was  the  replenishing  of  the  royal  ex- 
chemier  by  the  spoil  of  the  hated  and  helpless  race ;  for 
the  Jews  had  always  been  regarded,  not  only  as  foreigners 
and  aliens,  but  as,  in  a  manner,  the  absolute  property  of 
the  crown,  which,  under  that  view,  was  restrained  from 
pillaging  and  otherwise  oppressing  them  to  any  extent  it 
chose  by  neither  law  nor  custom,  nor  by  anything  except 
a  prudent  calculation  of  how  far  it  might  go  without  in- 
jury to  its  own  interests — without  impairing  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  source  from  which  it  drew  its  iniquitous 
profits.  In  the  present  instance  even  this  consideration 
gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  some  strong  excitement 
or  urgent  need,  the  popular  feeling,  we  may  be  sure^ 
eagerly  seconding  the  royal  passion  or  policy.  The 
manner  of  the  proceeding  was  as  barbarous  as  the  motive, 
whether  fanaticism  or  thirst  of  plunder,  might  prepare  us 
to  expect.  Only  two  months'  warning  was  given  before  the 
&tal  1st  of  November,  on  which  day  it  was  ordered  that 
every  Jew  should  quit  England,  never  to  return,  on  pain 
of  death.  Not  only  all  their  houses  and  tenements,  but 
also  all  their  bonds  for  money  owing  them  by  Christians, 
were  seized  by  the  king,  who  afterwards  exacted  pay- 
ment of  the  debts,  as  if  the  money  had  been  lent  by 
himself.  The  accounts  differ  as  to  whether  they  were 
allowed  to  carry  their  moveable  property  with  them ;  as 
much,  of  course,  was  left  them  as  might  defray  their 
charges  in  crossing  the  sea,  and  we  may  suppose  they 
secretly  conveyed  away  as  much  more  as  they  could ;  it 
is  affirmed  that  whole  ship-loads  of  them  were  made  away 
with  by  the  sailors  on  their  i)assage  for  the  sake  of  what 
tiiey  had  with  them.  The  common  account  is  that  the 
exact  number  thus  driven  out  was  16,511 ;  and  no  Jew 
was  ever  afterwards  allowed  to  set  foot  in  this  country, 
till,  without  any  change  having  been  made  in  the  law, 
they  ouietly  began  to  reappear  after  the  Restoration, 
three  nundred  and  seventy  years  subsequent  to  their 
general  expulsion. 

VOL.  I.  Qi 
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No  forri^  morchftnts  were  in  those  day*  allo^^ed 
reflnlo   in   En^Iiintl  except  hy  special  lieenrt?  from  th 
kirija^;  And  evt^n  umlcr  this  pTOt*?ction^   thej  vivfc  8iih 
jecU^i   to  \iiri(mft  opprcssiye  llAbthtie^.     it  vfos  not  ti] 
130U  thdt  u  peneral  ("hartiT  wus  ernntG<l  by  Efiw^ni  I^ 
penniuin^  tJu?  merchatits  of  Gt^rmany,  irant^e^  S|«lr 
Fortu^^lj  Navarre,  LfOmburdy,  Tuscttny,  Provence^  C*tl- 
li>nia,  Aifuitatni?^  Tijulous^^  Qjai^rcy^  t\tmder9^  Bratjont^l 
and  all  other  Ibreign  countries,  to  oome  safely  to  nny  i  "^ 
tb«  iloniiiiions  of  tbo  English  crown  with  all  kinds 
inercbflnHize,  to  sell  iU&r  floods,  and  1o  reside  under  t] 
protection  of  the  laws.     But  t^ven  this  general  tolenitia 
VTLS   clo^:a:cd   wttb   many  rwtrictjons.     The  gtxids  in 
ported y  \>kli  thn  otoeption  of  spk-es  and  mertreryj  wra 
only  to  bfi  s^^ld  uliolesub\      No  wine  >*'fla  to   bo  cftrrie 
cmt  of  the  onontry  VnitboTit  special  licence.     A1>ove  aHjl 
no  refaxjitioii  wnsi^nted  of  the  ancient  prievous  liabiJitj 
under  whioh  every  resident  strang>er  was  placed  of  beki* 
ans^verablft  for  the  debts  and  even  for  the  cnmes 
every  other  forei^  resident.     It  appt^ars   from  the 
cordp  of  the   Exchequer  that,   in    1305,  a  number 
ibrei^  merchants   were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
there  detained  untiJ  they   consented  severally  to  ^t6 
socuiiJy  til  El  t  none   of  their   number  should    leave  thoi 
kingdom,  OP  pxjjort  anything  Irom  it,  without  the  king-'a* 
special   licence.     Each  of  them  was  at  the  same  time  ' 
obliged  to  finve  in  an  account  of  the  whole  amount  of  his 
property,    both  in  money  an<i  goods,     SecTirity  against 
beinier  subjected  to  this  kind  of  treatment  had  Ijeen  ae-  ■ 
corded  in  a  few  particnJar  instances ;  but  it  vas  not  till 
the  year  1353  that  the  law  was  formally  altered  by  the 
Statute  of  the  Stnple  already  mentioned,  and  the  aiicient 
practice  ivas  not  wlioUy  diseontinaed  till  long  afterwards^ 

The  TCfenerd  eharter  of  1 303  wa?  followed  within  ibur 
yeors  by  a  still  more  ejctraordinsiry  attempt  than  any  that 
had  yet  hcen  made  to  control  the  naturaj  course  of  com- 
merce. In  1307,  Edwurd  issued  an  order  prohibiting 
either  coined  money  or  bullion  to  be  earned  out  of  the 
country  on  any  account*  The  merchants,  therefore^  vrho 
came  from  other  comitriea  were   now   reduced   to  the^ 
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aeoeasiiy  of  either  directly  bartering  their  commodities 
for  the  produce  of  the  kingdom,  or,  if  they  sold  them 
for  money  in  the  first  instance,  of  investing  the  proceeds 
in  oth^  goods  before  they  could  be  permitted  to  return 
home.     This  was  a  restriction  so  thoroughly  opposed  to 
every  commercial  principle  that  it  could  not  be  rigidly 
maintained ;  the  very  year  following  its  promulgation, 
an  exemption  from  it  was  accorded  to  the  merchants  of 
France  by  the  new  king,  Edward  II.,  and  similar  relaxa- 
tions of  it  were  afterwards  permitted  in  other  cases. 
But,  although  from  its  nature  it  did  not  admit  of  being 
atrictly  enforced,  it  long  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the 
law  of  tlie  country,  and  repeated  attempts  were  made  to 
seeure  its  observance.    In  1335,  by  the  9th  £dw.  III. 
at.  2,  it  was  enacted  that  no  person  should  henceforth  carry 
oat  of  the  kingdom  either  money  or  plate  without  special 
Itoenoo,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  whatever  he  should 
so  convey  away.     Sworn  searchers  were  appointed  to 
see  that  the  law  was  observed  at  all  the  ports ;  and  it 
Tta  further  ordered  that  the  inn-keepers  at  every  port 
should  be  sworn  to  search  their  guests :  the  fourth  part 
of  all  forfeits  was  assigned  as  the  reward  of  the  searchers. 
In   1343,  by  the   17th  £dw.  III.,  nearly  the  same 
regulations  were  repeated,  the  principal  variation  being, 
that,  to  mduce  them  to  do  their  duty  more  diligently, 
the  reward  of  the  searchers  was  now  raised  to  a  third 
part  of  the  forfeits,  and  penalties  were  provided  for  their 
neglect  or  connivance.     We  may  gatner  fr^om  all  this 
thfri:  the  law  had  been  extensively  evaded.     At  length 
permission  was  given  generally  to  foreign  merchants  to 
carvy  awav  one  half  of  the  money  for  which  they  sold 
tfaeur  goods ;  the  law  is  thus  stated  in  the  14th  Rich.  II, 
c.  1,  passed  in  1390,  and  more  explicitly  in  the  2nd 
Hen.  I  v.  c.  5,  passed  in  1400 ;  but  it  is  still  expressly 
ordered  by  the  former  of  these  statutes  that  every  alien 
bringing  any  merchandize  into  England  shall  find  sufficient 
sureties  before  the  officers  of  the  customs  to  expend  the 
valne  of  half  of  what  he  imports,  at  the  least,  in  the  pur- 
diaae  of  wools,  leather,  woolfels,  lead,  tin,  butter,  cheese, 
doths,  or  other  commodities  of  the  land. 
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The  ignorance  and  mlaoonccption  from  which  all  thii 
legislation  pro<'^oc](^fl,  Arc  4?]thib]tL*^  io  a  GLrikitig  ])mT)i  oT 
view  by  the  Htxvi  tliat  the  ubovc-jiiPntioiiod  ori^inii]  oi'der 
of  Edwanl  L^  prohibiting  the  t^xportution  of  money,  ei- 
pressly  permits  the  amount  of  tlio  (uooey  to  be  remitted 
abroad  in  bilk  of  exchnnge.  And  at  all  timcs^  vhiJc  the 
exportation  of  money  was  forbidden,  the  remittance  of 
bills  seem^;  to  have  been  allowed,  IRmI  a.  bill  of  cxchimge 
remitted  abroud  is  merely  an  order  thut  a  certain  party 
in  the  forotfrn  country  snail  receive  a  sum  of  money 
which  is  due  1o  the  drawer  of  the  biilj  and  which  would 
otherwise  hove  to  bo  sent  to  the  country  where  he  resides; 
if  no  such  money  were  doe,  the  bill  would  not  be 
negotiable ;  every  such  biil,  therefore,  if  it  did  not  eariy 
money  out  of  the  conn  try  ^  produced  precisely  the  same 
effect  by  preventing  money  from  comings  in.  Jt  "wis  fit 
and  naturol  enough,  however,  tJjat  ibis  simple  mutter 
should  fail  to  be  perceived  in  times  when  Jt  was  thought 
that  a  great  advantage  was  gained  by  compel iing  the 
foreign  merchant  to  w;ll  hia  goods  lor  produce  instead  of 
for  the  money  which  the  produce  was  worth  {  indeed  it 
may  be  fairly  said,  instead  of  for  loss  money  than  the 
produce  was  worth,  (or  all  reetraints  of  this  description 
mevitably  operate  to  enhance  the  [jrice  of  \^'hat  is  pro- 
vented  from  being  opctily  bought  mid  eold  on  the  terms 
that  would  be  natui'ally  agreed  upon  between  the  ^)artie» 
themselve?. 

Another  strange  attempt  of  the  English  commercial 
legislation  of  those  timoa  was  to  impose  a  certain  mea- 
sure upon  all  foreign  cloths  brought  to  the  country.  By 
the  Act  2  Edw.  lU,  e.  14,  passed  \i\  1328,  it  wa5!  or- 
dered that,  from  the  Feast  of  St*  Michaet  ensuing,  all 
cloths  that  were  imported  should  be  measured  bjf  the 
king's  aulnagei's,  and  that  all  those  that  were  not  tbund 
to  be  of  a  c^ertain  specified  length  nnd  broa^lth  should  be 
forfeited  to  the  king*  The  dimensions  fixed  by  the 
statute  were,  for  cloth  of  ray  (supposed  to  moan  strijitrd 
cloth),  28  yards  it]  length  by  6  quarters  in  breadth  ;  and 
for  coloiu^d  clolli,  26  yards  in  length  by  6^  qu^rtOJ  s  in 
breadth.     The  regulation  of  weights  and  measures  withm 
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the  kingdom  was  a  proper  subject  of  legislation,  and  had 
necessarily  engagea  attention  long  before  this  date; 
although,  at  a  period  when  science  was  unknown,  the 
methoos  resorted  to  were  necessarily  very  inartificial, 
and  sometimes  singular  enough  ;  Henry  I.,  for  example, 
soon  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  in  ordaining  that  the 
ell  or  yard  should  be  of  uniform  length  throughout  tho 
kingdom,  could  find  no  better  standard  for  it  than  the 
length  of  his  own  arm.  It  might  also  have  been  found 
expedient,  both  for  fiscal  and  other  purposes,  to  direct 
that  all  cloth  made  for  sale  within  the  kingdom  should 
be  of  certain  specified  dimensions;  regulations  to  that 
efifect  have  at  least  been  usual  down  to  our  own  day. 
But  it  was  to  stretch  legislation  on  such  matters  beyond 
all  reasonable  limits  to  attempt  to  fix  a  measure  for  the 
doth  made  in  all  foreign  countries.  Such  a  law,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  enforced,  could  only  have  the  effect  of  di- 
minishmg  the  supply, — in  other  words,  of  raising  the 
prices  of  foreign  goods.  But,  like  most  of  the  other  ab- 
surd restrictions  of  the  same  character,  the  maintenance 
of  this  regulation  was  soon  found  to  be  impracticable  :  if 
it  had  been  rigorously  insisted  upon,  it  would  have  ex- 
eluded  the  manufactured  goods  of  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries from  the  English  market  altogether ;  and  accordingly, 
after  giving  a  great  deal  of  useless  annoyance  both  to 
foreign  merchants  and  their  English  customers,  and  after 
special  exemptions  from  it  had  been  granted  to  several 
nations,  it  was  at  last  repealed  by  the  27  Edw.  III.  st.  1, 
c.  4,  passed  in  1353,  which  provided  that,  "  whereas  the 
great  men  and  commons  have  showed  to  our  lord  the  king 
how  divers  merchants,  as  well  foreigners  as  denizens,  have 
withdrawn  them,  and  yet  do  withdraw  them,  to  come  with 
cloths  into  England,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  king  and 
of  all  his  people,  because  that  the  king's  aulnager  sunniseth 
to  merchant  strangers  that  their  cloths  be  not  of  assize,'* 
therefore  no  foreign  cloths  should  in  future  be  forleited 
on  that  account,  but,  when  any  was  found  to  be  under 
assize,  it  should  simply  be  marked  by  the  aulnager,  that 
a  proportionate  abatement  might  be  made  in  the  price. 
This  was  also  the  era  of  various  statvktjea  \vi^wsX.  ^^ . 
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supposed  mischiefs  of  forestalling.  The  statute  **  Dm 
Pistoribus"  (attributed  by  some  to  the  51st  year  oiF 
Hen.  III.,  by  others  to  the  13th  of  £dw.  I.)  ooull^ 
the  following  empassioned  descriptioii  and  denoanoeaaDt 
of  this  offence :  '*  Bat  especially  be  it  commanded,  tm 
the  behalf  of  our  lord  the  kin^,  that  no  fiireataUer  be 
suffered  to  dwell  in  any  town,  whidi  is  an  open  oppressor  of 
poor  people,  and  of  all  the  oommonaltjr,  and  an  enennrof 
tlie  whole  shire  and  country ;  which  lor  ^preediness  ra  lut 
private  gains  doth  prevent  others  in  buying  grain,  ilah, 
herring,  or  any  other  thing  to  be  sold  cooungDv  land  «r 
water,  oppressing  the  poor  and  deoeiving  the  ridi; 
which  cameth  away  such  things,  intending  to  sell  tbengi 
more  dear ;  the  which  come  to  merchant  strangers  tfa«t 
bring  merchandize,  oflGsring  them  to  buy,  and  informing 
them  that  their  goods  might  be  dearer  add  than  ihey 
intended  to  sell,  and  an  whole  town  or  a  country  is  de> 
cei  ved  by  such  craft  and  subtlety."  It  might  be  supposed 
from  all  this  that  the  forestaller  bought  the  commodity 


for  the  purpose  of  throwing  it  into  the  sea  or  otherwise 
destroying  U  ;  it  seems  to  hm^e  been  fin^gotten  that,  like  all 


other 
for  more 

preserve  it  lor  »  «»«'  y*.  ""*'  "*5*«»^«'»^^  «iu  greater 
necessity.  But  for  him,  when  that  time  of  greater 
scarcity  came,  there  would  be  no  provision  for  it ;  if  fiie 
people  were  {»nched  now,  Ihey  would  be  starved  then. 
The  forestaller  is  merely  the  economicai  distributor,  who, 
by  preventing  waste  at  one  time,  prevoits  absolute  want 
at  another ;  he  destroys  nothing ;  (m  the  contraxy,  what- 
ever he  reserves  from  present  consumption,  is  sure  to  be 
reproduced  by  him  in  full  at  a  future  day,  when  it  will 
be  still  more  needed.  Were  it  otherwise,  forestalling 
would  be  the  most  losing  of  all  trades,  and  no  law  would 
be  required  to  put  it  down.  The  English  laws  against 
forestalling,  regrating,  and  engrossing,  however,  cannot 
well  be  made  a  reproach  to  the  thirteenth  century,  seeing 
that  they  were  formally  renewed  and  extendi  in  the 
sixteenth,*  and  were  not  finally  removed  from  the 
♦  By  the  5  and  6  Edward  VI.  c  14  and  15. 
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.  Statute  Book  till  towards  the  end  of  the  ei^rhteenth.* 
And  even  yet  forestalling  is  considered  to  be  a  misde- 

•  BKanour  at  common  law,  and  punishable  by  fine  and 
impraonment. 

A  still  more  direct  attempt  to  derange  the  natural 
balance  of  supply  and  demand  was  made  by  parliament 

.  in  1316,  when,  with  the  view  of  relieving  toe  people 
ham  the  pressure  of  a  severe  famine,  it  was  enacted  toat 
•U  articles  of  food  should  be  sold  at  certain  prescribed 

r'  es.  It  was  strangely  forgotten  that  the  evil  did  not 
in  the  high  prices,  but  the  scarcity,  of  which  they 
were  the  necessary  consequence.  Ihat  scarcity,  of 
course,  the  act  of  pariiament  could  not  cure.  In  fact, 
food  became  more  aifficult  to  procure  than  ever ;  for  even 
those  who  had  any  to  sell,  and  would  have  brought  it  to 
market  if  they  could  have  had  a  fair  price  for  it,  with- 
iield  it  rather  than  dispose  of  it  below  its  value.  What 
was  sold  was  for  the  most  part  sold  at  a  price  which 

.  violated  the  law,  and  which  was  made  still  nigher  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  by  the  trouble  and  risk  which 
the  illegality  of  the  transaction  involved.  Butcher-meat 
disappeared  altogether ;  poultry,  an  article  of  large  con- 
aumption  in  those  times,  became  nearly  as  scarce ;  grain 
was  only  to  be  had  at  enormous  prices.  The  result  was, 
that  the  king  and  the  parliament,  after  a  few  months, 
becoming  convinced  of  their  mistake,  hastened  to  repeal 
the  act. 

The  same  thing  in  principle  and  effect,  however,  was 
repeated  not  many  years  after,  by  acts  passed  to  fix  the 
wages  of  labourers, — in  other  words,  the  price  of  the 
commodity  called  labour.  In  1349  rthe  23rd  of 
£dw.  III.),  immediately  after  what  is  called  the  Great 
{wstilenoe,  there  was  issued  (apparently  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king,  although  it  is  print^  as  a  statute) 

. ''  An  Ordinance  concerning  Labcmrers  and  Servants  ;" 
which  directed,  first,  that  persons  of  the  class  of  servants 
should  be  bound  to  serve  when  required  ;  and  secondly, 

.that  they  should  serve  for  the  same  wages  that  were 

♦  By  the  12  Geo.  III.  c.  71. 
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accustomed  to  be  friven  thru*  y(?ars  bcforo,     ThU  ordi 
nance  f  in  dee  J,  further  prpct^eded  to  etijoin  that  alJ  detilftr 
in  victual  should  l>e  bound  to  aell  the  same   *'  for  a 
sonable    price/'  and    inflicted   a   yjetialiy    upon   nera 
offendinjL'  aeaijist  that  enactment— although   it  *lid   no 
presume  expressly  to  fi^  a  maximum  of  pricea,     Th 
next  yt^^y  by  tho  25  EAvf.  IH*,  st*  2/  ai'ter  a  preamble 
declaring  that  servants  had  hml  no  regard  to  the  prt 
ceding  ordinance,    ^^  but    to   their   easo    and   eingub 
covetifie/'  tho  jjarliament  published  a  set  of  new  pti 
visions  for  eflbcting  its  object  i  this  act,  however,  contain 
nothing  on  the  subject  of  tlw  prices  of  provisionis^     Thfl 
Statute   of  Labourers   was  confinned  b^  parliament 
1360  (by  the  34  Edw.  111.  c,  9),  and  its  princinle  wa 
long  ot>5tinately  clun^  to  by  tlie  legislature,  notwitnstand 
ing  the  constant  experience  of  its  inethdeney,  and  in  dee 
of  its  ])ositive  mischief^  and  its  direct  tendency  to  defe 
its  own  propoijed   object;  for  a  law  is  rarely  harmle 
because  it  is  of  lin  practicable  ei  edit  ion  ;  the  unskiiful  sur* 
gery  of  the  body  politic^  be  of  the  body  natural,  tciors  anif' 
torturca  when   it  docs   not  tiire,  and  iixos  deeper  an4 
more  firmly  the  barb  whk'h  it  tails  to  extract,     By  the^ 
13  Rich.  11.  at.  I,  c,  8  (pas5<Ki  m  1383-flO),  itiaortlained 
that,  *'  forasnmc^h  ua  a  man  cannot  put  the  price  of  com 
and  other  victuals  in  certain,'*  the  justioc^i  of  peace  shall 
-every  year  make  proclamation  *'■  by  their  discretion ,  ac- 
cording to  the  dearth  of  victuals^  how  nnjch  pvury  mason, 
carpenter,  tiler,  and  other  crafti^ioen,  workmen,  imd  other 
labourers  by  the  day,  as  well  in  harvest  as  in  other  ti[nes 
of  the  year,  after  their  depree,  shall  lake  by  the  day, 
with  meat  and  drink,  or  without  meat  and  drmk,   and 
that  every  man  obey  to  such  proclaioatlons  from  time  to 
time,  aa  a  thing  doae  by  statute."     It  is  also  ordered 
that  victual Iprs  *'  shall  have  reasonable  gains,  according^ 
to  the  discretion  and  limitation  of  the  said  justices ^  and 
no  more  J  upon  pain  to  l>o  grievously  putiiihed,  according 
to  the  discretiou  of  the  said  justices."     Finally,  pj-o vision 
4s  made  fur  the  correct  keeping  of  the  assize  (or 

*  Commonly  entitled  Statute  the  First. 
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ment  fix)m  time  to  time)  of  tlie  prices  of  bread  and  ale. 
The  earliest  notice  of  an  assize  in  England  is  found  in 
the  rolls  of  parliament  for  1203,  the  6th  of  John ;  but 
the  first  introduction  of  the  practice  is  probably  of  older 
date.  -The  most  ancient  law  upon  the  subject  that  has 
been  preserved  is  that  entitled  tne  Assisa  Panis  et  Cere- 
▼isise,  commonly  assigned  to  the  51st  Hen.  III.  (a.i>. 
3266S.  The  assize  of  bread  and  ale,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, determined  the  prices  of  these  commodities,  not 
arbitrarily,  but  by  a  scale  regulated  according  to  the 
market-prices  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  so  that  the 
prices  that  were  really  fixed  were  those  of  baking  and 
of  brewing.  The  assize  of  bread  was  re-enacted  so 
lately  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  was 
only  abolished  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood  about 
thirty  years  ago :  in  regard  to  other  places,  although  it 
has  fallen  into  disuse,  the  old  law  still  remains  unre- 
pealed. But  various  other  articles,  such  as  wine,  fish, 
tiles,  cloths,  wood,  coal,  billets,  &c.,  have  at  different 
times  been  made  subject  to  assize ;  and  in  the  case  of 
most  of  these  the  assize  was  a  perfectly  arbitrary  deter- 
mination of  the  price.  The  present  period  furnishes  us 
with  a  cmious  example  of  the  manner  in  which  some  of 
these  attempts  operated.  By  an  ordinance  issued  in 
1367  (commonly  called  the  31  Edw.  III.  st.  2),  it  was 
directed  that  no  herrings  should  be  sold  for  a  higher 
price  than  forty  shillings  the  last.  But,  in  1361,  we  find 
the  king  and  his  council,  in  a  second  ordinance  (com- 
monly ^led  the  statute  35  Edw.  III.),  frankly  con- 
fessing that  the  effect  of  the  attempt  to  fix  prices  in  this 
case  had  been,  "  that  the  sale  of  herring  is  much  decayed, 
and  the  people  greatly  endamaged,  that  is  to  say,  that 
many  merchants  coming  to  the  fair,  as  well  labourers  and 
servants  as  other,  do  fiargain  for  herring,  and  every  of 
them,  by  malice  and  envy,  increase  upon  other,  and,  if 
one  proffer  fortv  shillings,  another  will  proffer  ten  shil- 
lings more,  and  the  third  sixty  shillings,  and  so  every 
one  surmounteth  other  in  the  bargain,  and  such  proffers 
extend  to  more  than  the  price  of  the  herring  upon  which 
the  fishers  proffered  it  to  sell  at  the  beginning."    Th& 
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ordinance  promulgated  with  the  inteDtioQ  of  ^ 
down  iiie  price  of  herrings,  had  actually  zaiaed 
Wherefore  '^  we,"  concludes  the  new  statute,  ''  pea- 
cciving  the  mischiefs  and  grie^rances  aforesaidy  hj  tibs 
advice  and  assent  oi  our  parliament,  will  and  ftwat^  Attt 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  everv  man,  <^  what  conditicn  that  ha 
may  be,  merchant  or  other,  to  buj  herring  o/jpealyj  wad 
not  privily,  at  such  price  as  may  he  agreed  betwixt  Un 


and  the  seller  of  the  same  herring."  Thia  ^uie, 
ever,  did  not  deter  the  parliament  two  yeaons  after  fimp 
fixing  a  price  for  poultry  (by  the  statute  S7  £dw.  UL 
c.  3) ;  but  the  next  year  that  also  was  repealed  by  the 
38  Edw.  III.  St.  1,  c.  2,  which  oidamed  that  all  pe«pl% 
in  regard  to  buying  and  sdling  and  the  other  iiMiUffii 
treated  of  in  the  preceding  statute,  shoiild  be  as  free  m 
they  were  before  it  passed,  and  as  they  were  in  the  tiae 
of  the  king's  grandfather  and  lus  other  good  progenitori. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  impediments  aad  e»- 
bai-rassments  occasioned  by  all  thia  blind  and  oontndio* 
tory  legislation,  English  commerce  nndoiibtedly  made  ft 
very  considerable  progress  in  the  coiirae  of  the  spAce  o£ 
nearly  two  centuries  included  within  Hhft  period  wum 
under  review. 

The  directing  jMoperty  of  the  magnet,  and  its  appll. 
cation  in  the  manaeri  compass,  appear  to  have  becinne 
known  in  Europe  towards  the  end  otthe  twelfth  century^ 
and  the  instrument  was  probably  in  oommoQ  use  aBMOff 
navigators  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth.  BotSi 
Chaucer  tlie  English,  and  Barbour  the  Soottiah  po6t» 
allude  familiarly  to  the  compass  in  the  latter  part  of  tht 
*^*f?nth  century.  Barbour  tells  ua  that  Bobert  Bmeo 
^  his  companions,  when  crossing,  during  the  nieht. 
STiA!?^.  to  the  coast  of  Carrick,  m  1307,  steered  by 
^  npEn  1*  *,^®  ^  ^^y  ^"^  ^  *^«  shore,-"  for  they 
S^  A^v  wlff '*^il.^^.T^  aeem toimplyrtithi 
3^  inf/  ^  ^y  accident  without  a  compass,  dun  thai 
toe  mstniment  was  not  then  known.  ChSeer,  in^ 
^on^^^  ^  Astrolabe,  mp  that  the*  L« 
y  retemng  to  the  present  dtviaiim  of  thecvd,.  at 
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wludi  the  people  of  Bru^i^  are  said  to  have  been  the 
aothors.  (rioia,  of  Amalfi,  who  flouriahed  in  the  bcgin- 
niiig  of  this  century,  is  suppoeed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
attached  a  divided  card  to  the  needle  ;  but  his  card  seems 
to  have  had  only  oght  winds  or  points  drawn  upon  it. 

The  contemporary  chroniclers  have  not  recorded  the 
eflects  prodncca  by  the  introduction  of  the  compass  on 
navigation  and  commerce ;  but  it  must  have  given  a  great 
impdse  to  both.    A  few  interesting  facts,  however,  con- 
nected with  English  shipping  during  the  present  period 
hare  been  preserved.     Henry  III.  appears  to  have  had 
some  ships  of  his  own.     One  of  the  entries  in  the  Libe- 
rate Roll  of  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign  is  as  follows  : — 
••  Heniy,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c. — Pay  out  of  our 
treasury  to  Reynold  de  Bemevall  and  Brother  Thomas, 
of  the  Temple,  twenty-two  marks  and  a  half,  for  repairs, 
&c.  of  our  great  ship ;  also  pay  to  the  six  masters  of 
oar  great  ship,  to  wit,  to  Stephen  le  Vel,  one  mark ; 
Germanus  de  la  Rie,  one  mark ;  John,  the  son  of  Samp- 
son, one  mark ;  Colmo  de  Warham,  one  mark ;  Robert 
Gaillard,  one  maak ;  and  Simon  Westlesrei,  one  mark. 
Witness  onrself  at  Westminster,  the  I7tn  day  of  May, 
m  the  tenth  year  of  our  reign.     For  the  mariners  of  the 
great  ship."  *    The  vessel  here  referred  to  is,  we  sup- 
pose, the  large  ship  called  the  Queen,  which,  in  1232, 
Hemy  chartered  to  John  Bfencbally,  for  the  life  of  the 
letter,  for  an  annual  payment  of  nilty  marks.f     In  an 
order  of  the  same  king  to  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
in  1242,  mention  is  made  of  the  king's  galley  of  Bristol, 
and  of  the  king's  galleys  in  Ireland.     Edward  I.  probably 
had  a  moeh  more  numerous  navy.     When  he  was  pre- 
paring for  his  ivar  with  France,   in   1294,  this  king 
oivideid  his  navy  into  three  fleets,  over  each  of  which  he 
placed  an  admiral,  this  being  the  first  time  that  that  title 
IS  mentioned  in  English  histoiy.     We  are  not,  however, 
to  suppose  that  all  the  ships  forming  these  three  fleets 

*  Issues  of  the  Exchequer  from  Henry  III.  to  Henry  VI. 
inclusive.    By  Frederick  Devon.    4to.    Loo.  1837, 
t  Madox's  Hist,  of  Excheq.,  c.  13,  ^  11. 
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were  the  projwHy  of  the  kin^;  the  royal  navy  waa  stlJl, 
as  it  had  horctoftMie  becn^  chiefly  couiposed  of  vessels 
belonginfT  to  j>Hvate  merdiaiite  winch  were  pressed  for 
the  public  tnrvici^*  The  nainea  of  iho  follovi  iti^  king'a 
ships  are  nieT^tioned  in  an  l^siie  Hail  of  the  ninth  ot 
Edward  1 1. :— the  Peter,  Ihe  Bernard,  the  Murion,  the 
Mary,  ami  tlio  Ciithcrine  ;  all  of  Westroinster.*  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III,  we  find  many  sbipa  belon^iig  to 
Yarmouth,  Jlri^tolj  Lynne,  Hull,  liaveoMrc^  anii  other 
poi*ts,  distin^ishcd  as  ship  of  v:ar  ;  but  this  designaiion 
does  not  sccui  to  imply  that  they  were  royal  or  public 
property. 

Ihe  dominion  of  the  four  scaa  appears  to  have  bwtt 
first  distinctly  elaimed  by  E  J  ward  lIL  At  ihla  time 
the  Cinque  Forts  were  bound  by  their  charter  to  have 
fifty-seven  shim  in  rcailinesa  at  all  times  for  the  ting-** 
service ;  utid  Edwanl  also  retained  in  bis  \iay  a  fleet  of 
galleys,  sitpplie^l,  according  to  contract,  by  the  Genoese. 
By  far  the  greater  number ^  however,  of  ihe  vessels  em- 
ployed hi  eveiy  considerable  naval  cipeditiou  of  thoijo 
times  consiated,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  private  merchant- 
men. The  Engli^ih  mercantile  navy  was  now  very  cou- 
siderable.  When  Henry  III,,  in  1253,  ordered  all  the 
vessels  in  the  country  lo  be  seized  and  cmnloy^^d  in  an 
expedition  against  the  rebel  barons  of  Gascon v,  the 
number  of  them,  Matthew  P^is  telb  us,  was  found  to  be 
above  a  thoM.sancl,  ol'  which  three  hundreil  were  largo 
ships.  The  foreign  as  well  ss  the  English  vessels,  how- 
ever, are  incladed  in  this  cnumerntJoii ;  the  former  a^ 
well  as  the  latter  were  subject  to  bo  thus  ijicssed.  Ac- 
cording to  iin  account  given  in  one  of  the  Cotton  iiianu- 
•scripts  of  ihe  fleet  emj>loyed  by  Edward  111,  at  the  siege 
of  Calais  in  1346,  it  consisted  of  25  sbipa  belonging  to 
the  king,  whieb  carried  419  mariners  i  of  37  foreign  sbips 
(from  Buyonnoj  Spin,  FhinJers,  and  GueWei'land), 
manned  by  780  mariners ;  of  one  vessel  from  Ireland, 
carrying  25  men  ;  and  of  710  vessels  belonging  to  Eng- 

*  Issues  of  Exoheq,  nt  supra.    The  editor  adds—"  The 
names  of  other  ships  are  ako  mentioned," 
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Ivsh  ports,  the  crews  of  which  amounted  to  14,151  per- 
sons. These  merchantmen  were  divided  into  the  south 
and  the  north  fleet,  according  as  they  belonged  to  the 
ports  south  or  north  of  the  Thames.  The  places  that 
supplied  the  greatest  numbers  of  ships  and  men  were 
the  following : — London,  25  ships  with  662  men ;  Mar- 
gate, 16  with  160;  Sandwich,  22  with  504;  Dover,  16 
with  836;  Winchelsea,  21  with  596;  Weymouth,  20 
with  264;  Newcastle,  17  with  414;  Hull,  16  with  466; 
Grimsby,  11  with  171 ;  Exmouth,  10  with  193;  Dart- 
mouth, 31  with  757 ;  Plymouth,  26  with  603 ;  Looe, 
20  with  326;  Fowey,  47  with  170;  Bristol,  24  with 
608 ;  Shoreham,  20  with  329 ;  Southampton,  21  with 
672;  Lynne,  16  with  482;  Yarmouth,  43  with  1095; 
Gosport,  13  with  403 ;  Harwich,  14  with  283 ;  Ipswich, 
12  with  239 ;  and  Boston,  17  with  361.  These,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  assumed,  were  at  this  time  the  principal 
trading  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  vessels,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  numbers  of  the  men,  were  of  very  various  sizes ; 
and  none  of  them  could  have  been  of  any  considerable 
magnitude.  A  ship,  manned  by  thirty  seamen,  which 
the  people  of  Yarmouth  fitted  out,  in  1254,  to  carry  over 
Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I.,  to  the  Continent, 
is  spoken  of  with  admiration  by  the  writers  of  the  time 
for  its  size  as  well  as  its  beauty.  Some  foreign  ships, 
however,  were  considerably  larger  than  any  of  the 
English  at  this  period.  Thus,  one  of  the  vessels  which 
were  lent  by  the  Republic  of  Venice  to  St.  Louis,  in  1270, 
when  he  set  out  on  his  second  crusade,  measured  125 
feet  in  lengtii,  and  carried  1 10  men ;  but  this  was  reck- 
oned a  vessel  of  extraordinary  size  even  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  1360,  Edward  III.,  in  an  order  for  arresting 
all  the  vessels  in  the  kingdom  for  an  expedition  against 
France,  directed  that  the  largest  ships  should  carry  40 
mariners,  40  armed  men,  and  60  archers.  A  ship  which 
was  taken  from  the  French  in  1386  is  said  to  have  been, 
a  short  time  before,  built  for  the  Norman  merchants  in 
the  East  Country  at  a  cost  of  6000  francs  (above  830/. 
sterling),  and  to  have  been  sold  by  them  to  Ciissou^  iVi^ 
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ciinsttible  of  Frtncd,  far  9000  friMS.  Thii  wM  one  of 
eighty  votueli  of  variouii  kinda— fhipt,  g«Um,  cogs,  o»* 
riM'kf*,  Iwiyiv,  linoi,  ballingaiv,  fcc.— whkai  wore  oup» 
tiirt'tl  thifl  ttume  yctr  by  the  governor  of  Calait  and  tM 
ncMiiru*!!  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  **  There  were  taken/*  aqri 
ihv  hiHtoriaii  Wakhigham,  *<aiul  ahdn  in  ihoae  ahipk 
*2U(i  HtMiuK  n  and  mercemuriea.  Bleased  be  God  for  all 
thiii^TH."  One  ship  taken  bjr  the  Cinque  Port  reaseli 
won  vi*hM»«l  (her  cargo  no  doubt  indoded)  at  80,000 
ifuirliH.  Dut  half  a  oentnrj  before  this  we  read  of  Geooeae 
Ifulh^yH,  Itulcii  with  wool,  doth,  and  other  merdiandiiay 
wliicli  wore  reckoned  to  be  worth  60,000/.  and  70,0001, 
In  th(f  inono^  of  (yenoa. 

Homo  uoiioos  that  have  been  preasnred  of  the  shipping 

tif  Hcotlaiid  (hiring  this  period  prove  its  amount  to  hava 

lKM*ri  iiiororonMldorabletnaumi^t  be  expected.    Indeed, 

that  rotititry  Hoems  to  have  had  some  reputatioa  for  ship* 

hijildiiiK  ()V(Mi  on  tho  Continent.    Matthew  Paris  relatea 

that  one  of  tho  groat  ships  hi  the  fleet  that  aooompanied 

Hi.  fyoiiiM  on  hii  first  crasade,  in  1249,  had  been  built  at 

JnvpnincM,  for  the  Eari  of  St  Paul  and  Bkns.     The  his- 

tnr'iAn  calls  her  <<  a  wonderfhl  ship,*'  in  allusion,  app»» 

f^ntlj,  to  her  magnitude.    Mention  la  made  in  an  anSent 

charter  of  one  ship  which  belonged  to  the  Scottish  crown 

in  the  reign  of  Alexander  lH.,  who  died  in  1286:  and 

:pordun  states  that,  at  thia  time,  the  King  of  Man  was 

fyoand  to  furniA  his  liege  lord,  the  King  of  Scots,  when 

jreouircHl,  with  fire  wariike  galleys  of  twenty-four  oars, 

gttid  hvo  of  tweWe  oars;  and  that  other  maritune  vassals 

oontnbufod  Ycssds  m  proportion  to  their  knds.     One  of 

^^loxandor  s  commcitsW  &ws  was  of  a  singular  chaiacter, 

if  m*  may  Miove  this  historian,      iT^Zeque^ 

^.voml  mortWyesji^l.  belonging  to  his  m^ertsb^ 

l.,H^,i   t^*>^*^»  ^v  !«"»*«  or  lost  rtVes^  whUe  Sw^ 

H^rtM,»rn  l^irts.  ho  prohibited  the  merdiants  ^^^Ja 

On.n,    ox,H.rtmsr,i«iy  goods  in  tlSTSJIrT^U  fo^ 

^^v  c«in  f  nm^    Tho  cww«i«onco,  it  b  affinnedW^ 

^^  \tU   ^-.hhI*/^«  *»  WmU;  and  the  l^ki^^^;^ 
,.|usMHr  «ua  .iH^.  ab«u.lau»  ^upply*^^  ^^  JJ 
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Other  countries  than  it  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  If  any 
aocfa  efiect  as  this  was  produced,  the  law,  at  tlie  same 
tiine  that  it  restrained  the  native  sliip-owners  from  im- 
porting ^oods,  probably  removed  some  restrictions  that 
had  previously  been  imposed  on  the  entry  into  tlie  king* 
dom  of  foreign  merchants.  In  the  wars  between  £ng* 
land  and  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the 
latter  country  irequentlr  made  considerable  naval  exer* 
tioDS,  sometimes  by  itself,  sometimes  in  coujunction  with 
Hs  allies.  In  1335,  a  vessel  belonging  to  Southampton, 
laden  with  wool  and  other  merchandise,  was  taken  by 
some  Scottish  and  Nwman  privateers  in  the  moutli  of 
the  Thames ;  and  in  the  following  year  a  numerous  fleet 
of  ships  and  galleys,  equipped  by  the  Scots,  attacked  and 
plundered  Guernsey  ancl  Jersey,  and  captured  several 
English  vcssds  lying  at  anchor  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  In 
like  autumn  of  1357,  again,  three  Scottish  ships  of  war, 
carrving  300  chosen  armed  men,  are  stated  to  have  cruised 
CD  the  east  coast  of  England,  and  greatly  annoyed  the 
trade  in  that  quarter,  till  me  cqumoctial  gales  drove  them, 
along  with  a  number  of  English  vessels,  into  Yarmouth, 
wh^  they  were  taken.  These  appear  to  have  been  ux^ 
authorised  private  adventurers,  there  bcinff  at  this  time  a 
truce  between  the  two  countries.  The  oold  cnteq)rise 
(tf  the  Scottish  captun,  John  Mercer,  in  1378,  till  a  stop 
was  put  to  his  career  by  the  public  spirit  of  a  citizen  of 
X^ODClon,  John  Philpot,  is  famous  in  our  annals.  Mercer 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  burscss  of  Perth,  one  of 
tlie  most  opulent  merchants  of  ScoUand,  who,  the  year 
before,  wh<Hi  returning  from  abroad,  had  been  driven  by 
ttreu  of  weather  upon  the  English  coast,  and  there  seized 
and  confined  for  some  time  iu  the  castie  of  Scarboroughi. 
It  was  to  revenge  this  injury  that  the  son  fitted  out  nis 

Smament  A  few  years  after  >this,  some  privateers  of 
ull  and  Newcastle  ca^^ured  a  Scottish  ship,  the  cargo 
of  which,  acoordmg  to  Walaingham,  was  valued  at  7000 
mails. 

The  most  ancient  record  which  presents  a  general  view 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  England  is  an  account,  preserved 
in  the  Excl^equer,  of  the  exports  and  imports,  together 
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with  the  amotrat  of  tbo  otistoms  paid  upon  tliem,  in  ihm 
year  1354,     The  t^it  ports  hore  mentioned  are,  31,651^ 
sacks  of  wool  at  QL  \iC\-  sutk ;  303(>  cwt    (120  jba.)  of 
wool  at  40s,  iior  uwt. ;  65  v?oolfels,  totul  value  2]*,  Sd.  j 
hides  to  the  value  of  89?,  fl^, ;  4774^  piptt?s  of  cJoth  at 
405.  each^  and  S06H  piewa  of  worsted  e tuff  at  16s.  8rf* 
each :  tolal  value  of  Uie  exportfi,  2  \  2, .338^.   0*%^   paying 
customs  to  the  amotint  of  8IjS4GA  12*.  2t/.     Wool  there- 
fore would  a)^j>car,  by  this  account,  to  have  coiiatitatcd  i 
about  tliirteoij-tourteenths  of  ilu^  whole  exports  of  tljM 
kmgdoin.     The  customa  would  seem  to  have  been  almoalJ 
entirely  derived  from  wool ;  the  amount:  paid  by  the  hidcJ 
and  cloth  cje ported  amounts  only  to  about  220/,     Th^l 
duty  on  the  ciport  of  wool  ejteewJed  40  per  cent,  on  thoJ 
value.     The  iuiporte  niemioned  nre,  1831  pieces  of  fma4 
cloths  at  6/,  each  ;  397 J  cwt.  of  wax  at  40s.  per  cwt*  y  ' 
18294  tuna  of  wine  at  40^.  per  tun  ;  imd  linens,  mencciy,  1 
grocery,  &e.j  to  the  valuo  of  22^043/.  6^*  l(}d. :— making 
a  total  value  of  58,^83/.  Ids.  \0(L     The  great  excess, 
according  to  this  EtateuientT  of  the  estrorts  over  the  im- 
ports, has  been  regarded  as  evincing  the  moderation  and 
sobriety  of  our  aocestors*     *^But   \vhen  we  look  at  the 
articles,"  it  has  heeo  well  observed,  "  and  find  that  of 
raw  maleriuls  for  manufuoturesj  wbieh  eon^^titute  ^o  ^roat 
a  part  of  the  modem  imiwrts^  there  was  not  one  sing^lo 
article  imported,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  eijwrts 
consisted  almost  etitirely  of  the  most  valuable  raw  mate^ 
rials,  and  of  cloths  in  an  unfinished  state,  which  may 
therefore  also  be  classed  ttmong-  raw  materials,  we  tnust 
acknowledge  that  it  aflbrds  only  a  proof  of  the  low  stato 
of  manufaeturea  and  of  commen^ial  knowlodgfc  among  a 
people  who  wert^  obliged  to  allow  foj'ci goers  to  have  iho 
profit  of  manufacturing   their  owu  wool,  and  finishings 
their  o\^'n  cloths,  and  afterwards  to  repnrebaso  both  fietn 
them  in  the  form  of  finished  goods,"  * 

This  account  is  probably  to  be  considered  as  eompron 
hending  only  those  articles  from  which  the  revenue  of 
the  cu&toms  was  derived.     We  know  th*t  several  other 

*  Mai^herEon,  Ann.  of  Com.  u  554, 
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articles  besides  those  mentioned  were,  at  least  occasion- 
ally, exported.  A  demand  for  the  tin  of  Britain,  for 
instance,  appears  to  have  always  existed  on  the  Conti- 
nent. A  Cornish  miner,  indeed,  who  had  been  banished 
from  his  native  country,  is  said  to  have,  in  the  year  1241, 
discovered  some  mines  of  tin  in  Germany,  the  produce  of 
which  was  so  abundant  that  the  metal  was  even  imported 
into  England,  by  which  the  price  in  this  country  was 
considerably  reduced ;  but  this  competition  certainly  did 
not  permanently  destroy  either  the  domestic  or  the  ex- 
port trade  in  British  tin.  In  1338  we  find  Edward  III. 
ordering  all  the  tin  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  in- 
cluding even  what  might  have  been  already  sold  to 
foreign  merchants,  to  be  seized  and  sent  to  the  Conti- 
nent, there  to  be  sold  on  his  account,  the  owners  being 
obliged  to  accept  of  a  promise  of  payment  in  two  years. 
In  1348,  it  is  recorded  that  the  merchants  and  others 
complained  to  Ae  parliament  that  all  the  tin  of  Cornwall 
was  boueht  and  exported  by  Tidraan  of  Limburgh,  so 
that  no  Englishman  could  get  any  of  it;  they  therefore 
prayed  that  it  might  be  freely  sold  to  all  merchants ;  but 
they  received  for  answer  that  it  was  a  profit  belonging 
to  file  prince,  and  that  every  lord  might  make  his  profit 
of  his  own.  Cornwall  had  in  1337  been  erected  into  a 
duchy  in  favour  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  settled  by  act 
of  parliament  on  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  as  it  still  re- 
mains. The  export  of  tin  is  mentioned,  in  1390,  in  the 
statute  14  Rich.  II.  c.  7,  which  declares  Dartmouth  the 
only  pjort  at  which  it  shall  be  shipped ;  and  also  in  the 
following  year,  in  the  1 6th  Rich.  II.  c.  8,  which  repeals 
the  last-mentioned  act,  and  allows  the  exnortation  of  the 
commodity  from  any  port,  but  provides  that  it  shall  be 
carried  only  to  Calais,  so  long  as  wool  shall  be  carried  to 
that  place.  Lead,  butter,  and  cheese  are  likcv^ise,  as  we 
have  seen,  enumerated  among  the  "  commodities  of  the 
land,"  in  which  foreign  merchants  were  compelled,  by 
the  14th  Rich.  II.  c.  1,  to  invest  half  the  money  whicn 
they  should  receive  for  the  commodities  they  imported. 
The  exportation  of  lead  in  particular  is  repeatedly  alluded 
to  in  the  regulations  respectmg  the  staple,  and  other  &£.<& 
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of  paHianwnt ;  and  cotisidc^rablo  quantities  of  that  meUl 
1UV  5upf}0s[]d  Ui  h^v^  been  tkiw  obtaiDLsi  from  Uic  Welsh 
miriL^s.  It  ma  J  be  preeuioed,  also^  ttint  iron  wra  o<X»- 
sionallv  exfjortod  during  this  period,  from  the  statu t*?  2S 
Ed\^^  III.  c.  5  (passed  in  13^4)^  which  cruu^t^  thj^t  no 
iron,  whether  uiftde  in  Eu^hxnd  or  iitijHiilod^  ^IliII  be 
carried  out  of  the  t^ountiy.  Salted  fiah^  and  t'^jHH'talJy 
heiTings^  farmed  anotljcr  artiolo  of  (export,  ut  h^st  from 
the  comTncnceiciOiit  of  tb«  thirteenth  centuiy,  and  j>ro- 
bably  from  a.  mucli  ettrlier  dott*.  Com  appettre  to  have 
been  somctiTnes  eiporlx'd,  Bometimes  im^wTted,  htit  ajipd- 
rcntiy  never  without  the  special  licence  of  the  crown. 
Thus  wo  find  Edwanl  111,,  m  1359^  granting  lUxirty  to 
the  Flemings  to  trade  \n  England,  and  to  export  eom 
and  other  provLBiotiH  from  thc>  eouotry^  on  obtaining  his 
special  Ijcenee  aud  paying  tins  customs*  In  137G,  on  tho 
other  band)  a  permission  ii?  recorded  to  hare  hceti granted 
to  import  400  quarter's  of  com  from  Ireland  to  Kendal 
m  Westmoreland,  lu  1382  a  general  proclamation  was 
iasued,  prohibiting,  under  ]>eiialty  of  the  confiscation  of 
the  vessel  and  cargo,  the  eiportation  of  com  or  malt  to 
any  foreiiarn  eountry,  except  to  tho  king's  torn  tones  ^n 
Gascony,  Bayonne,  Calais,  Brcfit,  Cherbourg,  Berwick^ 
upoti-Tweed,  and  other  places  of  fitrength  belonging  to 
the  tiog.  But  twelve  years  aften^'ords,  by  the  statute 
17  Rich.  IL  c,  7^  all  Engiiali  tubjeeis  were  allowod  to 
export  corn  to  any  countiy  not  liostUo,  on  jxiyinp  the  due 
customs — a  power,  however,  being  still  reaerved  to  the 
king's  council  to  stop  the  cxporta^tiou  if  nece&sary.  The 
ititrtKluetion  of  the  use  of  coal  as  an  artiele  both  oi'  foreign 
trade  and  of  domestic  consumption  is  probably  to  be 
assigned  to  this  jieriod,  though  sonic  have  been  ciisposed 
to  carry  it  farther  back,  Ttie  earliest  authentic  docu- 
ment in  which  coal  is  distinctly  mentioned  is  an  order  of 
Henry  III.,  in  1245,  for  an  inquisition  iuto  trespasses 
committed  in  the  royal  forests,  iu  which  inquiry  is  directed 
to  be  nwde  resjiecting  i^a^oal  ("  de  carbout?  maris") 
found  in  the  forests.  This  cxj^ression  aujicars  to  imply 
that  coals  had  before  this  time  been  biouglit  to  London  ny 
Bcaj  probably  from  Newcastle,     Sea-toS  Luno  (between 
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Stunner  Street  and  Farringdon  Street)  i»  mentioned  by 
tiuit  name  in  a  charter  of  the  year  1253.  Regulations 
are  laid  down  for  tlie  sale  of  coals  in  the  statutes  of 
tiie  gmld  of  Bcrwick-upou-Tweed,  which  were  csta- 
■Uishod  in  1284.  There  is  extant  a  charter  of  William 
of  Obervell,  in  1291,  granting  liberty  to  the  monks  of 
Dunfermline,  in  Scotland,  to  dig  coals  for  their  own  use 
in  his  lands  of  Pittencrief,  but  prohibiting  them  from 
telling  any.  It  is  probable,  however,  tliat  this  dcscrip- 
iioa  of  fuel  was  not  as  yet  much  used  for  domestic  |)ur- 
poses ;  for  the  smoke,  or  smell,  of  a  coal  fire  was  at  first 
thouffht  to  be  highly  noxious.  **  This  same  year  ( 1 306)," 
nysMaitland,  in  his  History  of  London,  **  sea-coals  being 
▼eiy  much  used  in  the  suburbs  of  London  by  brewers, 
dyers,  and  odiers  requiring  great  fires,  the  nobility  and 
gentry  resorting  thither  complained  thereof  to  the  king 

'  M  a  public  nuisance,  whereby  they  said  the  air  was  in- 
fested with  a  noisome  smell,  and  a  thick  cloud,  to  the 
ffreat  endangering  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants ;  where- 
Hire  a  proclamation  was  issued,  strictly  forbidding  the  use 
of  that  fuel.  But,  little  regard  being  paid  thereunto,  the 
Idng  appointed  a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  to 
inquire' after  those  who  had  contumaciously  acted  in  open 
denanee  to  his  proclamation,  strictly  commanding  all  such 
to  be  punished  by  pecuniary  mulcts ;  and  for  the  second 
oflfence  to  have  tneir  kilns  and  furnaces  destroyed.'* 
What  would  these  sensitive  alarmists  of  the  fourteenth 
century  have  said  if  they  could  have  been  informed  that 

'  tiiie  day  would  come  when  London  should  have  constantly 
•ome  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  coal-dust  suspended  over  it  ? 

■The  prejudice  against  coal  fires,  however,  seems  to  have 
in  no  kmg  time  died  away.     In  1325  we  find  mention 

-made  of  the  exportation  of  coals  from  Newcastle  to 
Fnnce ;  and  the  first  leases  of  coal-works  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  town  of  which  there  is  any  account  are 
dated  only  a  few  years  later.     They  were  granted  by  the 

•monks  of  Tynemouth  to  various  persons  at  annual  rents, 
varying  from  two  to  about  five  pounds.  Ten  shillings* 
worth  of  Newcastle  coals  are  recorded  to  have  been  pur- 
diased  for  the  coronation  of  Edward  III.  in  I^'IT ,  ^^^ot^ 
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the  end  of  the  fourtywith  century  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve tlmt  an  nctive  tnide  was  earned  on  in  the  eonveyaace 
of  Nt'wetiistlt*  eoiil  by  se*  tt)  London  and  clsei*>n?re. 

"M'ijolj  hovever,  wa*  dui  mjf  tlie  wIjoIo  of  this  jwriod^ 
as  fr>i'  u  [Qf\^  time  afterwards,  the  g^reat  staple  of  the 
kinsrdom.  In  1279,  in  a  petitioii  to  Edward  I.,  the 
nobies  ussertcd  that  the  wool  produced  in  Eng-land^  and 
mosily  exTH>rted  to  Flunders^  wus  nearly  ei^ual  to  liulf  the 
land  in  value,  En^Usli  wooJ  aj>])ears  aleo  to  have  been 
in  pri^eRt  request  in  France^  in  which  coimtrj,  us  well  as 
in  Flandfis^  tho  manufuctuie  of  vooUen  cloth  was  earlj 
established.  Little  cloth,  us  we  have  already  hail  occ& 
sion  to  observe f  was  made  in  England^  and  that  little 
only  of  the  eoarsest  deseri|Ttion^  till  the  wise  ixiHey  of 
Edward  III,^  by  a  erant  dated  in  1331,  inn  ted  weavers, 
dyers,  and  fiiUers,  from  Flanders,  to  come  over  and  settle 
in  the  countrj^^  promising  them  his  protection  and  favour 
on  condition  that  they  should  carry  on  their  trades  here, 
and  tommunicato  the  knowledge  of  them  to  his  subjects. 
The  first  person  who  accepted  of  this  invitation  was  John 
Kemjic,  a  weaver  of  -woollen  cloth-  he  came  over  with 
his  gowia  and  chattels,  his  servants  and  his  apprentiees. 
Many  oi"  his  countrymen  Eoon  followed.  A  iew  ycar» 
later'other  wcoLvers  came  over  from  Brabant  and  Zcailuid  ; 
and  thus  was  established  certainly  the  first  inauufaeture 
of^iifi  woollen  cloths  in  England.  It  was  many  yeora, 
however,  as  we  have  seen,  be  fort*  this  infant  inaiiufactura 
was  able  even  to  supply  the  domestic  demand,  far  less  to 
main tn in  any  exjjort  trade  in  woollens.  The  cloths  of 
the  Conihicnt,  in  spite  of  various  legislative  attempts  to 
exclude  them,  loop  oontimicd  to  be  imported  inconsider- 
able fjuan titles.  The  4774^  pieeei  oi  cloth  cxjjorted  in. 
1354  WLTG  cvidendy,  from  their  price,  of  the  old  c<mr30 
fabric  of  the  countiy,  L&rge  quantities  of  tlic  English 
wool  also  continued  annually  to  eo  abroad.  With  the 
view  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  the  ai'ticlcj*  it  waa 
enacted  by  the  statute  14  Rich*  II.  c*  4,  ]>assed  iu  1390, 
that  no  denizen  of  Eufrlond  should  buy  wool  eieept  of 

*  For  meutz  garder  le  haut  pris  des  leyns* 
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len  of  the  sheep,  and  for  his  own  use.  In  other 
the  entire  export  trade  in  the  commodity  was 
^er  to  the  foreign  merchant,  and  he  was  at  the 
me  confined  to  the  export  trade.  The  object 
V  was  to  secm^  to  the  grower  not  only  his  proper 
but  in  addition  those  of  the  wool-merchant  and 
in  so  far  as  regarded  the  domestic  consumption, 
iides  the  injury  to  the  native  merchant  by  his 
n  from  the  export  trade,  it  was  strangely  forgotten 
)  monopoly  of  that  trade  secured  to  the  foreigner 
ve  deprived  the  grower  of  perhaps  half  his  cus- 
—namely,  of  all  the  Englisn  dealers  who  would 
irchased  the  article  for  exportation;  and  must 
f  diminishing  competition,  have  tended  to  de- 
ices  instead  of  raising  them.     Such,  accordingly, 

to  have  been  the  effect  produced.  The  con- 
ry  historian  Knyghton  tells  us  that,  in  conse- 
of  this  prohibition  of  the  export  of  wool  by 
merchants,  the  article  lay  unsold  in  many  places 
and  three  years,  and  many  of  the  growers  were 

to  the  greatest  distress,  tn  1391,  however, 
I  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  is  affirmed  to 
m  that  year  much  less  than  formerly,  the  customs 
Dounted  to  160,000/.  According  to  Robert  of 
y,  who  is  supjx)sed  to  have  died  about  1356,  the 
acportation  of  wool  from  England  had,  in  his  day, 
to  above  100,000  sacks,  the  customs  on  which, 
aty  of  605.  on  the  sack,  would  produce  a  revenue 
I  250,000/.  This  estimate,  however,  is  very  in- 
it  with  the  official  account  already  quoted  of  the 
iports  and  imjwrts  for  1354.  If  it  is  to  be  at  all 
,  it  ought  probably  to  be  assigned  to  a  date  con- 
f  later  than  that  at  which  Avesbury  is  commonly 
to  have  died. 

Hincipal  society  of  foreign  merchants  at  this  time 
led  in  Englandl  appears  to  have  lioen  that  of  the 
its  of  Cologne.     They  had  a  hall  or  factory  in 

called  their  Gildhall,  for  the  saisine  (or  legal 
m)  of  which  they  paid  thirty  marks  to  the  crown 
1220.     <*  It  seems  probable,"  says  Macpherson, 
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"  thnt  this  Gildhallf  by  tho  association  of  ths  tn^^dunti 
of  other  dtws  vnth  thoso  of  CoLof^^,  bef^^tno  in  tunc  th 
f^eneral  factory  and  rc^sidontt  nf  nJl  the  GeTn^mn   mc 
chants  in  Loricmn^  and  wiis  the  saxne  tbjit  was  ai^<>ni  ar 
known  by  tjit^  name  of  tho  frcrman  Gild  hall   {Oihiha 
TettiomfXtntm  )*    It  appears  tlwt  them  crchant^  of  Col  ogita 
wt^ru  Lx)und  to  make  a  pa^^ment  of  two  gbiltin^^ 
Itdbly  a  res<?rv4;d  amnud  rt^nt  (tor  we  aro  not  told  i 
what  occasions  it  was  payable)  out  of  their  GiidJiail/l 
sides  other  tu^toms  arid  demands,  froui  all  whicli  the* 
were  exempted  in  the  year  1235^  by  Kin^  Henry  UI,^ 
\vho  moreov^er  euvc  them  permission  to  attend  fairs  in 
any  part  of  England,  and  nlv^o  to  buy  and  sell  in  Loudon,^ 
pavinin'  the  liberties  of  the  city."  *     The  principid  imit  < 
the  ibrpign  tradc^  however,  $ecms  lo  hav^  been  in  the 
lionds  of  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple^  otherwise  ealle ' 
the  Merrhants  of  England T  vho^  as  noticed  above^  W(>r 
incorporated  at  least  as  early  as  th«  year  1313.     Thfc 
society  was  comftosed  of  native  men;hantjt. 

It  baa  also  been  aflinned  tJiat  there  e^fisted^  so  early  i 
the  middle  of  tlio  thirteenth  rcntiiry,  an  association  i 
English  merchants  for  tradtiiiar  in  forei|yfn  parts,  called  th 
Brotherbood  of  St.  Tliomas  Ifeckct  of  Canterbury,  fron 
which  onpinatcd  the  afterwards  celebrated  company  ol 
the  Mcrcnunt  Advcntiirers  of  Eoarland  ^  buttons  story- 
does  not  rest  on  any  sufficient  authority.! 

The  historian  Wal^ini^ham  has  preserved  the  record  of 
a  TCDiarkable  projjosid  >*hicb  was  made  in  1379  to  Ttichard 
11.  by  an  opulent  merchant  of  Genoa.  This  forei^ner^ 
it  is  eiuid,  submitted  to  the  English  hm^  a  plan  for  raising' 
tho  port  of  Southampton  to  u  pre-emniencc  over  cvcr^ 
other  in  the  west  ot  Europe,  by  making:  it  the  iJepostt 
and  mart  of  all  the  Oriental  goods  which  the  (Genoese 
used  to  carry  to  Flanders,  Normandy,  and  Urytagne, 
whicn  countries  would  thenceforth  be  suppliod  widi  these 
commodities  from  England,     All  that  tae  Genoese  mer- 

*  Annals  of  Com.  i.  333. 

t  See  Wheeler's  Treatise  of  Comroerce,  pp.  10  audi*; 
and  Macpherson,  i,  397  and  5G0*  ^ 
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chant  a^Lcdy  according  to  Walsingham,  was,  that  he 
sbonld  be  allowed  to  store  his  goods  in  the  royal  castle 
of  Southampton.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  was 
onty  one  of  the  minor  features  of  liis  plan,  which  must 
hxwe  been  chiefly  dependent  for  its  success  upon  the 
remiroes  and  connexions  oi  its  author,  the  spirit  with 
vrYMk  it  was  taken  up  and  supported  by  the  English 
kxn^,  and  the  natural  aptitude  oi  the  port  of  Southampton 
to  KTve  as  a  reservoir  of  the  Oriental  trade.  As  yet,  it 
13  to  be  remembered,  no  direct  trade  existed  between 
India  and  Europe ;  all  the  produce  of  tlie  former  that 
fbmd  its  way  to  the  latter  was  procured  by  the  mer- 
chnnts  of  Venice,  Grenoa,  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  fix>m 
the  emporia  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
of  whidi  the  principal  at  this  time  were  Acre,  Constan- 
tan^e,  and  Alexandria.  It  is  not  very  obvious  what 
advantage  the  Italian  importers  were  to  expect  from 
bringing  all  their  goods  m  the  first  instance  to  South- 
aspton,  instead  of  proceeding  with  them  directly  to  the 
continental  markots.  Walsingham  says  it  was  expected, 
if. the  ]dan  had  been  carried  mto  execution,  that  pepper 
would  have  been  sold  in  England  at  four  pennies  a 
ponnd,  and  other  spices  at  a  proportionably  low  rate. 
Silk  was  now  manumctured,  and  the  silk-worm  reared,  in 
Italy  and  other  countries  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
little,  if  any,  was  brought  from  Asia ;  so  that  spiceries 
and  JTuits  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  commodities 
which  were  received  from  the  eastern  trade.  The  cargo 
of  •  Genoese  ship,  which  was  driven  ashore  at  Dunster, 
in  Somersetshire,  in  1380,  consisted  of  green  ginger 
cured  with  lemon-juice,  one  bale  of  arquinetta,*  dried 
grapes  or  nisins,  sulphur,  172  bales  of  wadde  (perhaps 
wofkd),  22  bales  of  writmg-paper,  white  sugar  (perhaps 
soffar-oandy),  6  bales  of  empty  boxes,  dried  prunes,  8 
bues  of  rum  (prdbably  rice),  5  bales  of  cinnamon,  1  pipe 

*  Both  Anderson  and  Macpherson  quote  this  term  from 
the  original  statement  in  the  Foedera  (yii.  233),  without 
eidlier  explanation  or  question.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
diaooyer  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
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"  pulvcris  salvistri,"  the  meaning  of  which  is  un_ 
and  5  bales  of  bussus  (probably  fine  Egyptian 
Some  Genoese  cogs  and  carracks,  however,  bound  : 
Flanders,  that  were  seized  on  the  coast  of  Kent  in  11 
arc  said  to  have  been  laden  not  only  with  smcei,  but  i 
wines,  stuflb  of  gold  and  silk,  gold,  silver,  prec 
stones,  &c.  The  scheme  of  the  (^oese  merchant  y 
regard  to  Southampton  was  put  an  end  to  by  its 
being  murdered  in  the  streets  of  London  by  an 
whom  some  English  merchants  are  charged  with  har 
hired,  in  the  apprehension  that  hb  proposal  was  ci~ 
latcd  to  be  injurious  to  their  interests.  It  seems  to  ] 
been  one  of  those  bold  designs  which  have  more  in  \ 
character  of  the  prophetic  than  of  the  practical ;  it  w  ^ 
conception  that  shot  ahead  of  the  ase,  and  the  attempt  i 
realise  it  at  that  time  would  probably,  in  the  most  favooL  . 
able  circumstances,  have  proved  a  failure ;  but  this  aelaoil 
tion  of  Southampton  for  a  great  European  emporium  Mi 
the  fourteenth  century  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  degra^ 
an  anticipation  of  the  project  which  has  been  accom 
plishcd  in  the  nineteenth,  of  bringing  that  place  withiflQ 
a  few  hours'  distance  of  London  by  means  or  a  railwafii 
an  improvement  which  in  course  of  time  may  have  th» 
effect  of  turning  the  natural  advantages  of  its  position  id 
full  account  by  making  it  one  of  the  ports  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

A  few  facts  remain  to  be  added  respecting  the  com- 
merce of  Scotland  durinjp  this  period,  in  addition  to  thoaa 
that  have  already  been  mddaitally  noticed.  The  chief 
scat  of  the  Scottish  foreign  trade  continued  to  be  at  Ber^ 
wick  till  the  capture  of  that  town  hj  Edward  I.  in  1296. 
A  society  of  Flemish  merchants,  similar,  apparentiy,  t» 
the  Teutonic  Gildhall  of  London,  was  estabnshed  in  that 

{)lacc  ;  they  greatiy  distinguished  themselves  by  the  eaU 
antry  with  which  they  defended  a  strong  buildmg,  called 
the  Red  Hall,  which  was  their  fector^r,  in  the  siege. 
Berwick,  before  this  catastrophe,  is  described  in  the  coB' 
temporary  chronicle  of  Lanercoat  as  a  second  Alexandria 
for  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  extent  of  in 
commerce.    The  sea,  it  is  added,  was  its  wealth ;  thf 
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wttten  were  its  wslls ;  and  the  opulent  citizens  wore  vciry 
liberal  in  their  donations  to  religious  houses.  The  cus- 
trau  of  Berwick  were  rented  from  Alexander  III.  by  a 
merdiant  of  Gascony  for  2197/.  Ss,,  a  sum  which  would 
in  those  days  have  bought  about  16,000  quarters  of 
wheat.  "  Bv  the  agenoy  of  the  merchants  of  Berwick, 
Ae  wool,  hides,  woolfels,  and  other  wares,  the  produce 
of  Roxburgh,  Jedburgh,  and  all  the  adjacent  country, 
were  shipped  for  foreign  countries,  or  sold  upon  the  spot 
to  the  Flemish  company.  The  exportation  of  salmon 
appears  to  have  been  also  a  considerable  branch  of  their 
tnude,  as  we  find  it  some  time  after  an  object  of  attention 
to  the  legislature  of  England,  and  the  regulation  of  it 
entrusted  to  the  great  officers  of  the  government.  When 
Edward  III.  wanted  two  thousand  salmon  for  his  own 
use  in  the  year  1361,  he  sent  orders  to  procure  them  for 
hioi  at  Berwick  (then  belonging  to  England)  and  New- 
OBstie — no  doubt  the  places  most  famous  for  them  in  his 
dominions."*  Berwick,  however,  never  recovered  from 
tiie  blow  given  to  its  prosperity  by  the  destructive  sack  of 
1296.  In  the  middle  of  the  following  century  we  find 
the  Scottish  pearls  still  exported  to  the  continent.  In 
the  statutes  of  the  goldsmiths  of  Paris,  drawn  up  in  1355, 
it  is  ordered  that  no  worker  in  gold  or  silver  shall  set  any 
Scottish  pearls  along  with  oriental  ones,  except  in  large 
jewels  (that  is,  figures  adorned  with  jewellery)  for 
churches.  The  Scottish  greyhounds  were  also  at  this 
time  in  request  in  other  countries.  **  The  trade  of 
driving  cattle  frmn  Scotland  for  sale  in  England,  which 
has  continued  down  to  the  present  day,"  Mr.  Macpherson 
observes,  '*  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  times  now  under  our 
consideration ;  for  we  find  a  letter'of  safe  conduct  granted 
(12th  January,  1359)  to  Andrew  Moray  and  Alan 
Erskine,  two  Scottish  drovers,  with  three  h(»-semen  and 
their  servants,  for  travelling  through  England  or  the 
king's  foreign  dominions  for  a  year,  with  horses,  oxen, 
cows,  and  other  goods  and  merchandise."!  An  act  of 
the  Scottish  parliament  in  1367  orders  the  strict  levying 

*  MacphersoDy  i.  446.  ^  \\a!^.%\.  ti^\% 
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of  the  supplies  of  com  that  amwar  to  hare  been 
sionally  obtained  from  Ireiand.  It  seems  to  have 
cxiK>rt'ed  to  the  continent  as  wdl  as  to  England^  till  an 
ordinance  was  issued  in  1288,  poldhitin^  com  and  other 
^-ictuals  and  merdiandiae  from  being  earned  from  Irdbad 
anywhere  except  to  England  and  Wales.  Yet,  in  1391, 
we  find  some  Flemish  merchants  mentioned  as  being  in 
the  ports  of  Waterfbrd,  Tonghall,  and  Cock.  In  1800. 
while  Edward  I.  was  in  Soothmd,  the  peimle  of  Drogheda 
sent  him  a  iwesent  of  eigl^jr  tons  crt'wme  to  KiriLCDdp 
bright  in  a  vessel  belongmg  to  thmr  own  port:  and  the 
same  year  several  cargoes  of  Irish  wheat,  oats,  malt,  and 
ale  were  brought  to  him,  and  mostly  by  the  merchants 
of  Ireland  and  in  Irish  ressels.  In  1322,  wo  find  Ed- 
ward  II.,  when  preparing  to  march  into  Scotland,  givinir 
orders  for  9000  quarters  of  wheat  and  other  grain  to  be  ^ 
sent  from  Ireland.  By  the  statote  34  Edward  III.  c.  17 
passed  in  1360,  liberty  was  given  to  aU  merchants 
and  others,  whether  aliens  or  natives,  to  trade  freely  to  J 
anci  from  Ireland,  on  paying  the  ancient  customs  and  / 
duties.  «<  At  this  time,"  says  Macpherson,  "  there  were  / 
some  considerable  manufactures  in  Ireland.  The  stuflS  ' 
called  sayes  made  in  that  country  were  in  such  request  • 
that  thev  were  imitated-  by  the  manufecturers  of  Cata-  ■ 
Ionia,  who  were  in  the  practice  of  making  the  finest  i. 
woollen  goods  of  every  kmd ;  they  were  also  esteemed  I 
in  Italy,  and  were  worn  by  the  ladies  of  Florence,  a  city  h 
abounding  with  the  richest  manufactures,  and  in  which     j 
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y  of  dress  was  carried  to  the  greatest  height, 
il  revenue  derived  irom  Ireland,  which  amounted 
10,000/.,  gives  a  very  respectable  idea  of  the 
rawn  into  that  country  by  its  commerce  and 
ires,  though  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  them ;  unless  we  suppose  a  great 
le  money  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  mines, 
,  I  believe,  there  is  neither  authority  nor  pro- 
*  This  year  King  Edward  understanding,  as 
i  in  the  Foedera  says,  that  there  were  various 
fold  and  silver  in  Ireland,  which  might  be  very 
to  himself  and  the  people  of  that  country,  had 
ned  his  ministers  there  to  order  a  search  for 
,  and  to  do  what  would  be  most  for  his  ad  van- 
e  matter.  The  statute  50  Edw.  III.  c.  8  (a.d. 
ces  mention  of  cloth  called  frise  as  being  made 
If  and  also  of  cloth  manufactured  in  England 
I  wool. 

Qominations  and  relative  values  of  the  different 
English  Money  continued  the  same  in  this  as  in 
ding  period.  The  coinage  had  been  greatly 
,  partly  by  clipping,  partly  by  the  issue  of 
ts,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III, ; 
uence  of  which  that  king,  in  the  year  1247, 
he  old  coin,  and  issued  a  new  penny  of  a  dif- 
mp.  In  the  exchange  a  deduction  of  thirteen 
he  pound  was  made  ti*om  the  nominal  value  of 
in,  which  occasioned  great  complaints ;  but  tlie 
was  not  depreciated,  or  made  of  a  less  quantity 
han  formeny.  The  pennies  of  Henry  III.  are 
Qon,  and  there  also  exist  silver  halfpence  and 
of  his  coinage.  All  the  money  was  now  made 
t  is  also  said  that,  in  1257,  Henry  issued  a  gold 
e  weight  of  two  silver  pennies,  which  was  or- 
lass  for  twenty  pennies  of  silver.  It  was  how- 
recalled,  on  the  complaint  of  the  citizens  of 
lat  gold  was  rated  above  its  value,  in  being  thus 
il  to  ten  times  its  weight  in  silver;  and  no  spc- 

bersoD,  !•  562,  where  the  aul\xoT\5i<^«  ^t^  Q^<^\fo^. 
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cimens  of  tiiis  earliest  English  coinage  of  gold  are  now 
known  to  exists 

SoOTi  after  tiie  accession  of  Edward  I.  ihe  country  was 
again  found  to  be  inundated  with  base  or  light  money, 
consisting  chiefly  of  pieces  fabricated  on  the  continent, 
and  known,  fiom  tneir  impresses,  by  the  names  of 
mitres,  lionines,  pollards,  crockards,  rosaries,  staldings, 
steepings,  and  eagles, — some  beine  imitations  of  English 
money,  others  professing  to  be  foreign  coins.  Various 
laws  were  made  both  against  the  importation  of  this 
counterfeit  money,  and  against  the  dippmg  of  the  proper 
coinage  of  the  realm.  The  severity  with  which  these 
crimes  were  visited  upon  the  Jews  in  particular  has  been 
already  recorded.  Edward  himself,  however,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign  began  the  pernicious  practice  of 
depreciating  the  coin  by  diminishing  its  legal  weight. 
In  1301  he  issued  a  coinage  of  pennies,  of  which  243 
(instead  of  240,  as  formerly)  were  coined  out  of  the 
pound  of  silver.  In  1279  Edward  had  issued  a  new 
silver  coin  in  imitation  of  one  which  had  been  introduced 
in  France,  being  of  the  value  of  four  pennies,  and  called 
a  gross  or  groat,  that  is,  a  great  penny.  This  coinage 
of  groats  seems  to  have  been  a  small  one,  but  some  spe- 
cimens are  still  extant. 

No  coins  of  Edward  II.  are  certwnly  known  to  exists 
though  it  is  possible  that  some  of  those  that  have  been 
attributed  to  his  father  may  be  of  his  coinage ;  for  it  was 
still  usual  to  omit  on  the  legend  the  numerical  distinction 
of  the  king's  name. 

Edward  III.,  in  1344,  issued  no  fewer  than  six  dif- 
ferent '  gold  coins, —  namely,  by  one  coinage,  pieces 
marked  with  two  leopards  to  pass  for  six  shillings,  others 
of  half  that  weight  and  value  marked  with  one  leopard, 
and  others  marked  with  a  helmet  of  half  the  value  of  the 
last ;  and,  by  a  second,  nobles  of  the  value  of  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence,  and  halves  and  quarters  of  nobles.  The 
secend  coinage  was  made  necessary  by  the  refusal  of  the 
people  to  take  the  coins  first  issued  at  the  value  placed 
upon  them.  This  king  also  carried  the  depreciation  of 
^^  cola  much  farther  than  his   grandfaiitet  Y«A  ^om^Vj 
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larae  this  same  year  of  silver  pennies,  of  which  266 

ffe  made  out  of  the  pound.  Two  years  after  he  coined 
270  pennies  out  of  the  pound  of  silver ;  and  in  1351  he 
iHoed  a  new  groat  to  be  current  at  the  old  rate  of  four- 
pence,  although  it  scarcely  weighed  more  than  three 
pennies  and  a  half  even  of  his  last  diminished  money. 
There  are  two  groats  of  Edward  III.,  one  with  the  tide 
of  King  of  France,  the  other  without.  It  is  upon  his 
omns  also  that  we  first  read  the  motto  Dieu  et  rrum  droit 
(God  and  my  right),  which  was  originally  adopted  in 
ulusicm  to  the  claim  to  the  French  crown.  He  also 
ocnned  half  groats. 

The  coins  of  Richard  II.,  which  are  nobles,  half 
nobles,  quarter  nobles,  groats,  half-groats,  pence,  and 
halfpence,  are  of  the  same  real  values  with  those  last 
cscnned  by  his  grandfather.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
distinguish  his  silver  money,  from  the  want  of  the  nume- 
rals, from  that  of  Richard  III. 

The  Scottish  money  was  deteriorated  in  the  course  of 
this  period  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  the  English  \ 
the  parliament  in  1367  having  ordered  that  352  pennies 
dhoiud  be  made  out  of  the  pound  of  silver.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  gold  money  was  first  coined  in  Scotland  in  the 
reign  of  Robert  II.  (a.d.  1371—1390).  There  were 
repeated  coinages  of  money  in  Ireland  ;  but  in  1339  we 
find  a  species  of  coin  of  inferior  quality,  and  apparently 
of  foreign  fabrication,  authorised  to  pass  current  in  that 
country,  on  the  ground  of  the  insufficient  amount  of  good 
money.  These  base  pieces  were  called  tumeys,  or 
black-money,  or  sometimes  black-mail,  from  the  French 
word  maille^  anciently  used  for  a  piece  of  money. 

Even  the  legal  coins  of  this  period  are  generally  rude 
m  workmanship,  and  by  no  means  of  uniform  weight. 
The  standard  of  weight  at  this  time  was  scarcely  more 
artificial  than  that  which  Henry  I.  established  for  mea- 
sures of  length,  when  he  ordered  that  the  ell  should  be 
as  long  as  the  royal  arm.  The  statute  called  the  Assize 
of  Weights  and  Measures,  which  is  attributed,  in  some 
copies,  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  in  others  to  that  o€ 
Edward  I.,  states  that,  *'  by  conaeut  oi  \!i[i<&  >nV<(\<&  \^»^^sc^^ 
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the  king's  measure  was  made  so  that  an  English  penny, 
which  is  called  the  sterling,  round  without  clipping,  shiil 
weigh  thirty 'two  grains  tf  wheat  dry  in  the  midst  cfihe 
ear,'^  This  is  the  orig^  of  the  weight  still  called  a 
pennyweight,  though  it  now  contains  only  twenty-four 
grains.  The  process  of  coinmg  was  equally  rude.  First, 
the  metal,  as  appears  firom  an  entry  in  the  Red  Book  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  "  was  cast 
from  the  melting-pot  into  long  bars ;  those  bars  were  cut 
with  shears  into  square  pieces  of  exact  weights ;  then 
with  the  tongs  and  hammer  they  were  forged  mtoa  round 
shape ;  after  which  they  were  blanched,  that  is,  made 
white  or  refulgent  by  nealing  or^boiling,  and  afterwards 
stamped  or  impressed  with  a  hanmier,  to  make  them 
X)erfect  money.  And  this  kind  of  hammered  money  con- 
tinued through  all  the  succeeding  reigns,  till  the  year 
1663,  when  tiie  milled  money  took  place.''* 

*  Leake's  Historical  Account  of  English  Money,  2nd 
edit  p.  77. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  HENRY  IV.  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 
REIGN  OF  RICHARD  UI.  A.D.   1399 — 1485. 

The  rule  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  with  whatever 
ultimate  benefits  it  may  have  been  fraught  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  respects,  could  not,  while  it  lasted,  have 
proved  favourable,  on  the  whole,  to  the  interests  of  the 
national  industry,  productive  as  it  was  of  long  and  ex- 
pensive foreign  wars  in  the  first  instance,  and,  as  soon  as 
they  were  ended,  of  the  still  more  wasteful  calamity  of 
domestic  discord,  bloodshed,  and  confusion.  The  reign 
of  the  first  of  the  three  princes  of  that  house,  however, 
was,  after  the  two  or  three  first  years,  a  time  of  general 
tranquillity  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  during  that 
interval  the  trade  and  few  manufactures  of  the  country 
probably  flourished  as  much  as  at  any  former  period. 
Henry  IV.  appears  to  have  felt  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting and  promoting  the  commerce  of  his  subjects  ;  or, 
at  all  events,  the  public  mind  was  now  so  much  awake  to 
tiiese  objects  that  he  could  not  afford  to  disregard  them. 
The  history  of  his  government  affords  many  instances  of 
his  interference  being  called  for  and  exerted  to  open  new 
facilities  for  the  intercourse  of  the  kingdom  with  other 
countries,  or  to  obtain  redress  for  injuries  which  his  sub* 
jects  had  sustained  in  their  commercial  dealings  with 
foreigners.  Thus,  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign,  we 
find  him  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against 
the  Earl  of  Holland,  and  issuing  orders  to  his  admirals  to 
detain  all  vessels  and  property  in  England  belonging  to 
the  people  of  Hollana  and  Zealondy  till  the  earl  should 
take  measures  to  compel  the  payment  of  certain  debta 
due  by  his  subjects  to  English  creditors.  The  same  year 
he  summoned  the  governors  of  several  o£  \!ck&  ^"ssk^^ 


Towns  and  their  protector,  the  Gfind  Hiifeer  ol  lht:J 
Teutonic  Order,  to  i^pear  in  penon  or  bj  depnhr  befatj 
his  council,  to  answer  the  ocnnplaiiitB  of  the  merclittiti  <  " 
£np:land,  that  they  were  not  treated  hi  thoee  plioei  i 
well  as  the  merchanti  finonn  thew  were  treated  in  E 
land,  notwithstanding  the  ezpreai  rtipniatioro  of 
treaty  which  secured  to  the  foreign  merohants  the  jmU  • 
leges  they  enjoyed  in  this  coiuSiy.  Thia  iiapiiln  willl 
the  famous  associatioii  of  die  MaBie  Towna,  dnadj  Ae . 
most  powerful  commercial  community  in  Eorppe,  wn 
protracted  throii^  a  long  coune  of  aobaequent  tranaag 
tions,  which  it  10  unneceamr  to  detaiL  "The  ftn%ft 
merchants  alleged  that  they  had  more  reaaon  ftr  eonfc 
plaint  agdnst  the  Eng^irii  tnan  die  £nglirii  had  agates 
them ;  Uiat  their  priyilegea  were  iolrmged  npon  1^  Hie 
corporations  of  London  imd  other  places jtliat  they  wen 
subjected  to  the  groaaeat  impontionB  l^  fleniy'a  enatoiw- 
house  officers ;  and  that  their  diipa  had  been  lejpimiMf 
attacked  and  plundered  at  aea  by  hia  sufojectB.  In  toe 
end,  it  seems  to  have  been  admitted  that  tbeee  represen- 
tations were  well  fbrasded;  for  it  was  finally  agreed,  in 
1409,  by  commisaionera  amiointed  on  botik  aides,  that  dl 
differences  should  be  setoed  by  Hemj  pajw^  abore 
30,000  English  ndUes  to  the  Grand  Ifaster  and  the 
magistrates  of  Hambuxvh ;  while  the  Grand  Mastv,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  let  off  on  the  payment  of  only 
766  nobles  to  the  En^^Sdii  sufl^-^is.  A  new  treaty  was 
then  concluded,  on  die  basis  of  mutual  freedom  of  trade;^ 
and  oblivion  of  past  iiguries.  in  case  of  any  iutore  ou1>- 
rages,  the  respective  sovereigns  bound  themselves  to 
make  satisfaction  for  the  aggressions  of  then*  subjects ; 
failing  which,  the  sovereign  of  the  party  iigured  was  to 
have  the  right  of  arresting  any  subjecgt  of  the  other  power 
found  in  his  dominions  witiiin  six  months  aflbar  preferring 
the  complaint.*  Repeated  treaties  mi  the  same  basis  of 
mutual  treedom  of  intercourse  were  made  in  the  course 
of  the  reign  with  Castile,  Portugal,  Fhmders,  Britany, 
and  other  countries*    The  growing  importance  of  the 

*  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  i.  62?. 
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fixreign  trade  of  England  at  this  period  is  ihrthor  indi- 
cated  by  the  frequent  applications  which  are  noticed  as 
faaring  been  made  to  Henry  by  those  of  his  subjects  in- 
terested in  particular  branches  of  it  for  their  seiwutite 
■incorporation,  or,  at  least,  the  public  recognition  of  theni 
Bs  associated  for  a  specific  object.  Thus,  in  1404,  the 
English  merchants  trading  to  Prussia  and  the  Hanse 
Towns  were  empowered  to  elect  a  governor,  who  should 
exercise  a  general  authority  over  their  body,  and  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  them  and  foreigners. 
Three  years  after,  the  same  privilege  was  granted  to  the 
merchants  trading  to  Holland,  Zealand,  Brabant,  and 
Flanders;  and  in  1408,  to  those  trading  to  Nonvay, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  These  governors  of  the  Enjrlish 
merchants,  whose  functions  somewhat  resembled  those  of 
consuls  in  modem  times,  appear  usually  to  have  resided 
in  the  foreign  country  to  wnich  the  merchants  resorted. 
It  soon  became  customary  to  api)oint  such  a  governor  for 
every  country  with  which  any  commercial  intercourse 
was  carried  on. 

Some  very  curious  notices  of  the  productions  and 
commerce  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  at  the 
commencement  of  me  fifteenth  century  are  found  in  the 
recital  given  by  the  Byzantine  historian,  Laonicus 
Chalcondyles,  of  the  observations  made  by  Manuel,  the 
nnfbrtunate  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  who,  in  the  year 
1400,  visited  Itely,  France,  England,  and  other  [)arts  of 
liie  'West,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  monarchs  of  Christen- 
dom agjunst  the  Turkish  barbarians,  now  all  but  masters 
of  the  imperial  capital  itself.  The  following  absti'act  of 
BO  much  of  the  Greek  writer's  account  as  belongs  to  the 
present  subject  is  presented  by  the  modem  Historian  of 
Commerce:  "The  natives  of  Germany  excel  in  the 
.mechanic  arts,  and  they  boast  of  the  inventions  of  gun- 

rwder  and  cannons.  Above  two  hundred  free  cities  in 
are  governed  by  their  own  laws.  France  contains 
many  flourishing  cities,  of  which  Paris,  the  ro)ral  resi- 
dence, is  pre-eminent  in  wealth  and  luxury.  Flanders 
it  an  opulent  province,  the  ports  of  which  are  freo^'sasXR.^ 
by  merchants  of  our  own  sea  (tho  lAe^\\icrwsv^asC^  ^sA. 
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the  ocean.    Britain  (or  rather  England)  is  full  of  towns 
and  villages.    It  has  no.  vines,  and  but  little  fruit,  but  it 
abounds  in  corn,  honey,  and  wool,    from  which  the 
natives  make  great  quantities  of  clotn,    London,  the   ^ 
capital,  may  be  preferred  to  every  city  of  the  West  for    ; 
population,  opulence,  and  luxury.    It  is  seated  on  the   i 
river  Thames,  which,  by  the  advantage  of  the  tide,  dally   j 
receives  and  despatches  trading  vessels    from  and   to    : 
various  countries.  * 

The  establishment  of  Banks,  which  now  began  to  take 
place  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  affords  an  unquestionable 
mdication  of  the  general  extension  of  commercial  trans- 
actions.     Bills  of  exchange,  as  already  noted,  had  been 
in  use  from  the  early  part  of  the  thirteoith  century ;  and,   ■ 
at  least  b^  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  if  not  earlier,    ; 
the  form  m  which  they  were  drawn  out,  and  the  usages   j 
observed  respecting  their  negotiation  and  non-payment, 
had  come  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  present  day.f 
Although,  however,  the  origin  of  the  Bank  of  Venice  is 
carried  back  to  the  institution  of  the  Camera  degV  Im^ 
prestiti  (or  Chamber  of  Loans),  being  an  oflfice  for  ^e 
payment  of  the  annual  interest  on  the  debts  of  the  re- 
public, in  1171,  the  Toada  de  Ckmbi  (or  Table  of  Ex- 
change) opened  at  Barcelona,  by  the  magistrates  of  that 
city,  in  1401,  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the 
earliest  European  establishmentproperly  of  the  nature  of 
what  is  now  called  a  bank.    Tne  Bank  of  Genoa  ori- 
ginated in  the  establishment,  in  the  year  1407,  of  the 
Chamber  of  St,  George,  which  at  first,  however,  was    \ 
merely  an  office  for  the  management  of  tiie  debts  of  the    | 
republic,  similar  to  the  Venetian  Chamber  of  Lc*ans. 

The  false  notions  on  the  subject  of  money  to  which  we 
had  occasion  to  advert  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  as  hav- 

*  *  Macpherson,  i.  611.  The  whole  of  the  information 
respecting  these  countries  of  the  West,  preserved  by  Chal- 
cond^^les,  has  been  collected  and  woven  into  a  spirited  sketch 
by  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rom.  Emp.  ch.  66. 

t  Copies  are  given  by  Capmany,  in  his  History  of  Barce- 
lona, of  two  bills  of  Exchange,  dated  in  the  year  1404, 
which  it  is  believed  are  the  oldest  that  have  been  preserved. 
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in^  given  rise  in  England  to  so  much  absurd  and  mis- 
chievous legislation,  were  not  yet  corrected  by  the 
enlarged  commercial  experience  of  the  present  period. 
In  1402,  we  find  the  parliament  enacting,  m  the  spirit  of 
former  statutes,  that  all  merchants,  whether  strangers  or 
denizens,  importing  commodities  from  abroad,  and  selling 
them  in  the  country  for  English  money,  **  shall  bestow 
the  same  money  upon  other  merchandise  of  England,  for 
to  carry  the  same  out  of  the  realm  of  England,  without 
carrying  any  gold  or  silver  in  coin,  plate,  or  mass,  out  of 
the  swd  realm,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same,  saving 
always  their  reasonable  costs."*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  msdn  motive  of  this  and  other  prohibitions  of  the 
same  kind  was  far  more  to  prevent  the  purely  imaginary 
evil  of  the  export  of  English  money  tnan  even  to  pro- 
mote the  really  desirable,  however  unwisely  pursued 
object,  of  the  export  of  English  produce  or  manuractures. 
The  law,  however,  entirely  failed  of  its  intended  effect. 
The  statute  of  1402  was  confirmed  the  following  year,t 
with  additional  provisions  for  its  more  effective  execution 
— a  fact  which  is  itself  sufficient  evidence  that  it  had 
proved  useless,  or  been  generally  evaded ;  but  this  new 
attempt  to  compass  an  impossibility  was  not  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  former ;  for,  in  a  few  months  after  their 
enactment,  we  find  the  principal  part  of  the  recent  more 
stringent  regulations  abandoned,  and  declared  "  utterly 
void  and  annulled  for  ever,"  as  having  been  seen  by  the 
king  and  his  parliament  to  be  "  hurtful  and  prejudicial 
as  well  for  himself  and  his  realm,  as  for  the  said  mer- 
diants,  aliens,  and  strangers.  "J  From  other  recorded 
facts,  also,  it  appears  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  pro- 
hibitions, English  money  constantly  found  its  way  to  the 
continent,  and  was  commonly  current  in  every  country 
of  Europe.  TJius,  when  Eric,  King  of  Sweden ,  in  1408, 
bought  the  Isle  of  Gothland,  with  its  great  commercial 
emporium  of  Wisbuy,  from  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,   he  is  stated  to  have  paid  for  it  in 

*  Stat  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  15.  f  Stat.  5  Hen,  IV .  <5..  '^^ 

X  Stat.  6  Hen.  1V-.  c.  4. 
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English  nobles.    Se,  on  the.sottlemarty.  at 
above,  of  the  diffierences  with.Frunk  and  tke] 
Towns,  in  1409,  it  was  amnged  iiat  all  thai 
on  both  sides  should  be  made  in  the  same  < 
were  a  common  European  currency.    Om  i 
sion,  indeed— the  payment  of  100,000  En^^i 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1491 — ^it  is  €»pwiiiy 
that  the  money  was  estimated  at  its  cm^imt  rate^* 

A  few  years  before  the  commencement  of  tbft^.iL, 
period,  all  export  or  import  of  merchandiae  in  .any:  i 
than  English  ships  had  been  prohibited,  under.  pjriR.' 
the  forfeiture  of  veasel  and  caigo.t  l^-  vmf  Q&^ij 
the  other  mercantile  laws  of  those. times,.  hqwertBe^  tihfci|| 
first  navigation  act  passed  by  the.  EpgUsh.  pari]nailBot«i|/ 
seems  to  have  been,  oy  no  meansr  strioUy  jenlqiniedv  In^ : 
the  documents  relating  to  the  quarrel  with  the  HanastiA^ 
Towns  and  Prussia,,  fcnreign  ships  iore  repeatedhr  meni^J 
tioncd  as  beine  laden  with  goods  which  were  tne.pro-^^ 
^erty  of  En^ush  merchants,  and,,  appaientiy,-  exportmij 
irom  Englandi.  Woollen  doih.  is.  the  artiide  that  moati^.T 
frequently  occurs:  anoUier  is  wwne»  w^bielu  honrever,^  ■ 
could  only  be  legally  expqiiad  under  thejroyal  licence. 

A  considerable  trade  was-now  caxcedon  with  Venice,.^ 
In  1409  permission  was  g^ted  by  Klii«.H»niy  to  the' 
merchants  of  Venioe  to  bring.their.carTac&,.2^yB,.and^ 
other  vessels  laden  with  merchandise,,  into  tiDuQ  ports  of.^ 
England  and  his  other  dominions,  tQ.tranaactihmr  bual-  . 
ness,  to  pass  over  to  Flanders,  to  return. to  his  dominions^. ^ 
to  sell  their  goods  without  impediment  or  molestatioa.^ 
from  his  officers,  to  load  their  vessek  with.wool,  dotbi  or,;  | 
other  English  merchandise,  and  to.  return  to  their  own^^ 
country.  This  lioence,  which  was  ofW  renewed.  dbows.« 
us  what  was.  the  nature  of  the  Venetian  trade  with  Eng- 
land at  this  time.  It  was  in  part  what  is  called  a  carry., 
ing  ti-ade,  one  of  its  objects  beinu^  the  interi^haxigi^  of.  the.r 
commodities  of  England  and  FJanderSk    The  fiyzantgie., 

'*'  See  these  instances  quoted  with  the  authorities  in  Mao- 
pherson»  i,  619  and  623. 
t  5  Rich.  II.  St  i.  c.  8. 
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hktorian  Chalcondyles  has  recorded  some  particulars 
respeeting  the  commerce  of  Yeaice,  in  relating  the  visit 
of  the  Emperor  John  Palseologus  to  that  city  in  1438. 
It  is  described  as  excelling  all  the  other  cities  of  Italy  in 
the  magnificence  of  its  building  and  the  opulence  of  the 
inhabitants.  According  to  this  account,  twenty-two  of 
their  largest  vessels,  under  the  command  of  the  sons  of 
the  nobles,  were  employed  in  trading  to  Alexandria, 
Syria,  Tanais,  the  Bntish  Islands,  and  AMca.  A  few 
years  before  this  time,  it  was  asserted,,  in  a  speech  ad- 
dressed by  the  Doge  Tommas  Mocenigo  to  the  senate, 
that  the  total  value  of  the  annual  exports  from  Venice  to 
aU  parts  of  the  world  was  not  less  than  ten  millions  of 
ducats*  ^he.  shipping  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the 
republic  consisted  of  3000  vessels,  manned,  by  17,000 
seamen;  300  ships,  carrying  8000  seamen;  and  45 
galleys,  of  different  sizes,  but  carrying,  in  the  whole, 
11,000  men,  or,  on  an  average,  nearly  250  each.  In  the 
trade  with  England  the  balance  was  what  is  called  against 
the  republic;  llie  money-payments  made  to  England 
amounted  annually  to  100,000  ducats — which  was  one- 
fiflh  of  the  sum  sent  every  year  into  Syria  and  Egypt, 
the  latter  being  probably  very  nearly  the  whole  cost 
price  of  the  oriental  productions  imported  by  the  re- 
public."' 

Henry  V.  also  began  his  reign  by  giving  evidence  of 
his  disposition  to  favour  and  encourage  commerce.  One 
of  his  nrst  acts  was  to  confirm  the  privil^os  that,  had  been 
granted  by  his  father  and  precedmg  kings  to  the  Vene- 
tianSy  and  to  other  foreign  merchants.  The  splendid 
illusion  of  the  conquest  of  France,  however,  soon  drew 
off  his  attention  from  this  as  well  as  from  all  other  sub- 
jects of  domestic  interest ;  and  the  history  of  his  reign 
fiimie^es  scarcely  a  fact  worth  referring  to  for  our  present 
purpose.  It  is  to  be  feared,  indeed,  that  the  prosperity 
which  had  been  springing  up  during  several  years  of 
peace  was  now  struck  with  a  blight  from  which  it  did  not 

'  *  Macpherson,  i.  634,  on  the  authority  of  Sanuto,  Vite  de' 
Dache  di  Yenezda,  ap.  Muratori 
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recover  for  many  a  day,  and  that  ev«nr  famidi  of  iodrf 
industry  in  the  kingdom  paid  dear  ior  liie  Rlory  yM^- 
DV'hich  Henry's  yictcnieB  crowned  the  Engudi-nai 
These  victories  druned  the  land  both  of  nen  and 


money,  and  then  spread  among  all  daaaco  of  the  people  ^ 
spirit  of  restless  and  impatient  ayenkn  to  ereiy  peaceM 
jmrsuit.  Still  it  appears,  fihom  the  aoooimt  of  ihcfl 
Treasurer  for  the  year  1421,*  that  eyen  fai  this  anti-^i 
commercial  reign  the  greater  nart  of  the  paUie  reyeton^i 
was  derived  from  the  trade  of  the  country.  Among  ^mT 
new  articles  of  English  mannfiicture,  and  ocoanonal^,  at^ 
it  would  appear,  of  eznort,  that  now  appear,  may  beii 
mentioned  ooth  gunpowaer  and  suns.  The  mannfiictortf 
and  export  of  ^funs  are  mentioned  m  a  licence  mnted  In 
141] ,  for  sendmg  two  nnall  gons  for  a  ship,  uong  with 
the  king's  great  gun,  to  Spain. 

The  misgovemment  and  political  misfbrtones  of  tiiefH^ 
greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  probably  did  not 
oppress  and  ii\jure  the  oomma^oe  of  the  Kingdom  nearly 
80  much  as  the  successful  wars  of  his  great  fwther,  which,  ^ 
b^  the  very  intoxication  they  j»roduoed  in  the  public  ■•  I 
mind,  dried  up  the  spirit  of  mercantile  industry  and-  .1 
enterprise,  ana  carried  off  the  whole  cmrent  of  tiie^  ' 
national  feelings  and  enei^g^es  In  an  opporite  direction. . 
The  loss  of  France,  which  was  acoountedf  at  the  time  the 
great  calamity  and  disgrace  of  the  reign,  was  no  loss  to 
the  trade  of  England.  Even  the  weakness  of  the  govem- 
nient  did  not  operate  so  un&vourably  as  might  be  sup- 
posed upon  Uiat  interest,  which  was  now  strong  enougn, . 
if  let  alone,  in  a  great  measure  to  protect  itself,  or  was, 
at  least,  pretty  sure  of  recdving  wnat  ftdlides  it  needed 
in  the  shape  of  privileges  or  conventional  stipulations  from 
the  general  feeling  of  its  importimce  and  the  mutual 
wants  which  bound  one  country  to  another.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  in  this  age  a  free  commerce  was  not 
unfrequently  continued  be^een  two  countries  even  while 
their  governments  were  at  war,  and  treaties  were  made 
between  them  in  contemplation  of  this  state  of  things. 

"*  Printed  in  Bymer,  x.- 118. 
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The  trade  between  England  and  Flanders  in  particular 
was  so  indispensable  to  the  people  of  both  countries,  that 
it  was  never  long  interrupted  by  any  quarrel  between  the 
two  governments. 

A  very  curious  general  review  of  the  commerce  of 
Europe  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  is 
contained  in  a  poem  published  by  Hakluyt,  called  *  Tho 
Libel  of  English  Policy,'  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  the  year  1436  or  1437.*  n  e  will  extract  the 
most  remarkable  particulars  that  have  any  relation  to 
England,  introducing,  as  we  go  along,  a  few  notices 
from  other  sources.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears,  both 
from  this  poem  and  from  other  evidences,  that  the 
English  wool  of  the  finest  quality  was  now  superior  to 
any  produced  even  in  Spain,  which  had  already  long 
been  the  greatest  wool-growing  country  in  Europe.  It 
is  stated  that,  although  the  Flemings  obtained  the  greater 
part  of  their  wool  from  Spain,  they  could  not  make  good 
doth  of  the  Spanish  wool  by  itself,  but  were  obliged  to 
mix  it  with  the  English.  In  Spain  itself,  in  making  the 
finest  cloths,  the  mixture  of  any  other  wool  with  the 
English  was  strictly  prohibited  by  a  code  of  laws  drawn 
up  about  this  time  by  the  magistrates  of  Barcelona,  ex- 
pressly "  for  the  regulation  of  the  manufacture  of  cloths 
made  of  fine  English  wool."t  The  cloths  of  England, 
'  however,  were  still  very  inferior  in  fineness  of  texture  to 
those  both  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands ;  so  that  the 
fine  English  wool  was  sometimes  carried  to  those 
countries,  there  to  be  manufactured  into  cloth,  which  was 
then  sent  back  to  the  English  market.  In  the  coarser 
fabrics,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  appear  to  have 
already  attained  considerable  excellence;  tor  we  find 
imitations  of  English  cloth  soon  after  this  mentioned 
among  the  products  of  the  looms  of  Barcelona.J  Ac- 
cording to  the  poem,  whatever  trade  England  had  at  this 
time  with  Spain  was  all  carried  on  indirectly  through 
the  medium  of  the  great  Flemish  emporium  of  Bruges, 

♦  See  Macpherson,  i.  651.  f  Ibvi.,\,^^^% 

^    X  Capmany,  Hist,  de  Ba.i<ido\ia. 
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that  being  the  pluce  tO  tfhich 'all'  the  Spanish  ezporta 
were  sent  in  the  first  instance.  These  consisted  of  Sfp, 
raisins^  bastard  wine,  dates,  liqaorice,  Seville  oil,  graqiy 
Castile  soap,  wax,  iron,  wool,  wadmole,  sldns  of  goctts 
and  kids,  safi&on,  and  qoicksilrer.  '  With  rortngal  there 
was  a  direct  intercoorse,  which  was  already  connderaUle 
— wine,  wax,  grain,  figs,  ndsins,  honey,  omovan,  datos. 
salt,  and  hides,  beinff  among  the  commodities  importea 
from  that  comitry.  A  direct  trade  was  also  earned  on 
with  the  Genoese,  who  resorted  to  England  in  gmt 
carracks,  to  pmtshase  wool  and  woollen  cldths  m  411 
colours,  bringmg  to  the  country  cloth  of  gold,  dilks,  black 
pepper,  great  quantities  of  woad,  wool,  oil,  wood«ash«Sy 
cotton,  alum,  and  gold  for  paving  their  balances.  Borope 
was  now  principally  sapphea  With  alum  by'the  Genoese, 
who  had  obtained  from  the  Greek  emperor,  Michael 
Palseologus,  the  lease  of  a  mountain  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  containing  a  ndne  of  that  substance,  and  where  a 
fort  which  they  built  became  the  oritfin  <n  a  town  called 
New  Phocaea,  after  a  city  which  had  anciently  stood  on 
the  same  site.  Gibbon,  however,  appears  to  be  mistaken 
in  asserting  that  the  different  nations  of  :'XSurope,  and 
among  others  the  English,  resorted  to '  New  Phocsea.* 
The  alum  was  carried  hv  the  ships  of  the  Genoese  them- 
selves to  the  ports  of  &gland,  Franoe,  Grermany,  Italy, 
Spain,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Syria.t  In  1450,  wO  find 
Henry  VI.  makmg  a  purchase  of  alum  to  the  amount  of 
4000/.  from  some  merofaants  of  Genoa,  and  afterwards 
selling  it  for  twice  that  sunut  This  transaction  curiously 
illustrates  the  mannerin  which  trade  was  at  tins  peridd 
carried  on  by  kings.  The  Grcnoese  merchants  were  only 
paid  in  part  by  the  money  which  they  recdved,  or  rather 
which  was  promised  &em ;  for  the  bargain  was,  that 
their  claim  was  to  be  discharged  by  the  remission  of  that 
amount  of  custom-duties  upon  the  goods  brought  and 
carried  away  by  them :  meanwhile,  they  ^ere  licensed  by 

f  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rom.  Emp.  c.  Ixv. 
'   t  See  Maq>herson,  L  637. 
i  Cotton's  Abri^^BMnt  of  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  p.  647. 
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pariiament  to  export  from  the  south  part  of  England  any 
staple  wares  whatever,  till  the  debt  due  to  them  should 
be  p^d.  Otrt  of  this  permission  they  would,  no  doubt, 
eontrive  amply  to  reimburse  themselves  for  any  sacrifice 
ihey  may  have  made  in  the  price  at  which  they  had  dis- 
posed of  the  alum  to  the  king.  Then,  on  the  other 
liand,  to  the  merchants  to  whom  his  purchase  was  imme- 
diately resold  by  the  king  for  ready  money,  and  at  so 
Immense  an  advance  of  price,  the  parliament  also  gave 
mbat  was,  we*may  be  certain,  deemed  suffident  compen- 
sation, in  a  grant  of  the  monopc^y  of  the  whole  trade  in 
llie  article  for  the  next  two  years-- all  persons  being  pro- 
hibited during  that  period  from  importing,  buying,  or 
selling  any  o&er  alum.  So  that  tne  kmg's  profit  of 
4000/.  was  really  extracted  out  of  the  pockets  of  his  own 
-subjects,  partly  in  the  shape  of  an  imposition  upon  all 
consumers  of  alum,  partly  by  the  still  more  oppressive 
method  of  an  invasion  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  tne  native 
importers  and  exporters  of  that  and  every  other  com- 
modity in  which  the  Genoese  traders  dedt.  The 
Grenoese  soon  lost  their  establishment  of  Phoceea ;  but  in 
1459  they  found  new  alum  mines  in  the  Isle  of  Ischia,  by 
means  ot  which  they  were  enabled  to  continue  their 
former  commerce. 

The  balance  of  the  trade  of  England  with  Venice  and 
IFWeace  would  seem,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
^  Libel  of  English  Policy,*  to  have  been  what  is  called 
&voarable  to  the  Italian  communities;  that  is — con- 
trary, as  we  have  seen,  to  what  other  autiborities  assert  to 
have  been  the  case,  at  least  in  so  far  as  Venice  was  con- 
cerned— it  left  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  be  paid 
every  year  by  England.  He  complains  that  these 
fiweigners  "  bear  the  gold  out  of  this  land,  and  suck  the 
thrift  out  of  our  hand,  as  the  wasp  sucketh  honey  of  the 
bee.**  Their  imports,  which  were  brought  in  large 
galleys,  consisted  in  spiceries  and  groceries,  sweet  wines, 
apes  and  other  foreign  animals,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles  of  luxury.  In  return  Iw  these,  besides  money, 
they  carried  away  wool,  cloth,  and  tin,  which  they  ^«^^ 
accustomed  to  travel  to  CotswcM  wA  o^«et  ^^«sN&  ^^Jl 
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England  to  buy  up.  They  flometimes,  it  is  asserted, 
would  buy  on  credit,  and  then  sell  ^e  gopds  at  Bnupp^ 
for  ready  money,  five  per  cent,  under  what  t|^y  hiMl 
cost,  for  the  sake  of  having  the  money  to  lend  out  at 
usury  during  the  interval  before  thmr  payments  should 
become  due.  It  appears,  from  some  expressions  of  the 
author,  that  at  this  time  English  merdiants  also  traded 
to  Venice. 

The  English,  according  to  this  writer,  bought  greater 
quantities  of  goods  in  the  marts  of  Brahant,  Flandera^ 
and  Zealand,  than  all  other  nations  together;  though 
these  marts  or  fairs  were  also  frequented  by  the  FrenGQ, 
the  Germans,  the  Lombards,  the  Genoese,  the  Calar- 
lonians,  the  Spaniards,  the  Soots,  and  the  Irish.    The 

Purchases  of  the  English  consisted  dueBy  of  mercery, 
aberdashery,  and  groceries ;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
complete  them  in  a  fortnight— a  previous  space  of  the 
same  length  having  been  allowed  them  fw  the  sale  of 
their  cloth  and  other  imports.  The  merchandise  of 
Hainault,  France,  Burgundy,  Cologne,  and  Cambrayy 
was  also  brought  in  ctfts  over-land  to  the  markets  of 
Brabant. 

A  trade  to  Iceland  for  stock-fish  had  been  long  cazried 
on  from  the  port  of  Scarborough;  but  for  about  twelve 
years  past  a  share  had  been  taken  in  it  by  Bristol  and 
other  ports.  The  mihor  of  tiie  poem,'  howevw,  states 
that,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the  vessels  could  not 
obtain  full  freights.  The  Danish  government  in  this  age 
repeatedly  attempted  to  prevent  ti^  English  from  trading 
to  the  coasts  of  Iceland.* 

A  curious  fact  is  mentioned  in  this  poem  respecting 
the  people  of  Britany.  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Malo 
especially,  it  is  affirmed,  were  still  accustomed  to  roam 
the  seas  as  pirates,  very  littie  regarding  the  authority,  of 
their  duke,  and  often  made  descents  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  England,  plundering  the  country,  and  exacting 
contributions  or  ransoms  from  the  towns. 

Among  the  documents  in  the  Foedera  occur  various 

*  See  Macphersoo,  i.  629,  650, 666. 
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lists  of  articles  ordered  to  bo  purchased  in  England  for 
foreign  potentates,  or  permitted  to  be  exported  for  their 
use  without  paying  custom.  One  of  these  lists,  dated  in 
1428,  enumerates  the  following  articles  as  then  shi])ped 
for  the  use  of  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Countess  of 
Holland.  For  the  king,  6  silver  cups,  gilded,  each  of 
the  weight  of  6  marks  (or  4  pounds) ;  1  piece  of  scarlet 
cloth ;  1  piece  of  sanguine,  dyed  in  gram ;  1  piece  of 
blood  colour ;  2  pieces  of  mustrevilers ;  2  pieces  ot  marble 
colour ;  2  pieces  of  russet  mustrevilers ;  2  pieces  of  black 
doth  of  lyre ;  1  piece  of  white  woollen  cloth ;  300  pieces 
of  Essex  straits  lor  liveries ;  2000  platters,  dishes,  sau- 
cers, pots,  and  other  vessels,  of  electrum  (some  unknown 
substance — perhaps  a  kind  of  crockery) ;  a  number  of 
beds  of  various  kinds  and  sizes,  with  curtains,  &c. ;  60 
rolls  of  worsted ;  12  dozen  of  lances;  and  26  ambling 
horses.  For  the  countess,  quantities  of  various  woollen 
cloths ;  12  yards  of  red  figured  satin ;  2  pieces  of  white 
kersey ;  3  mantles  of  rabbits'  fur ;  1^  timoer  of  martens* 
fur ;  and  a  quantity  of  rye,  whole  and  ground,  in  casks. 
All  these  articles,  tiierefore,  were  at  least  to  be  now 
purchased  in  England ;  but  it  is  probable  that  almost  all 
of  them  were  also  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
country. 

Another  indication  of  the  growing  extension  of  the 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  is  furnished  by  the  instances 
now  beginning  to  be  of  frequent  occiurence  of  individuals 
rising  to  great  wealth,  and  sometimes  to  rank  and  power, 
through  the  successful  pursuit  of  trade.  The  most  re- 
markable example  of  this  kind  of  elevation  is  that  of  the 
De  la  Poles,  successively  Earls,  Marquises,  and  Dukes 
of  Suffolk,  and  eventually  ruined  by  a  royal  alliance  and 
a  jprospect  of  the  succession  to  the  crown.  The  founder 
of  the  greatness  of  this  family,  which  shot  so  rapidly  to 
so  proud  a  height,  and  filled  for  a  century  so  large  a 
space  in  the  history  of  the  country,  was  a  merchant  ori- 
ginally of  Ravensere  (supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Ra- 
venspur,  on  the  east  coast  of  Yorkshire,  now  obliterated), 
and  afterwards  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Hull,  named 
William  de  la  Pole,  who  flourished  ia  \ii^  ^taa  ^'i  ^^- 
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ward  III.  lie  was  esteemed  the  greatest  merchant  in 
England,  and  must  have  possessed  immense  wealth  for 
that  ago,  8ince  on  one  occasion  he  lent  King  Edward  no 
less  a  sum  than  18,500/.  Edward  made  the  opulent 
mercliant  the  chief  baron  of  his  Exchequer,  and  a  knight 
banneret ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  following 
reipni  he  was  often  employed  in  embassies  and  in  other 
ini])ortant  affairs  of  state  along  with  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  kingdom.  His  political  employ- 
ments and  honours,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have 
withdrawn  him  from  commerce.  His  son  Michael  also 
began  life  as  a  merchant.  This  was  he  whom  Richard  II, 
created  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  made  his  lord  chancellor, 
bnt  who  was  soon  afterwards  driVcn  from  office,  and  de- 
prived of  proj)erty,  rank,  and  everything  except  his  life, 
which  he  saved  by  taking  flight  to  France,  in  the  sweep- 
ing reform  of  the  court  by  the  king's  unde,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  his  "  wonderful  parliament"  Michael's 
son  of  the  same  name,  however,  was  recalled,  and  re- 
stored to  his  father's  dignities  a  year  or  two  before  the 
deposition  of  Richard  :  it  was  his  son,  also  named  Michael, 
who  fell  in  1415  at  the  battle  of  Anncourt.  The  uncle, 
again,  and  heir  of  this  last,  William  de  la  Pole,  was  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  Suffolk  who  commanded  at  the  siege 
of  Orleans  in  1429,  when  that  place  was  relieved  by 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  who  afterwards  becomes  more  conspi- 
cuous in  the  annals  of  the  disastrous  reign  of  the  sixth 
Henry,  as  the  favourite  of  the  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
through  whose  influence  he  was  first  created  Marquis  and 
afterwards  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  made  lord  chancellor, 
lord  high  admiral,  and  prime  minister,  or  rather  dictator 
of  the  kingdom — honours,  however,  which  only  con- 
ducted him  afiter  a  few  years  to  a  bloody  death.  But 
this  catastrophe  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  still  buoyant 
fortunes  of  the  family.  Soon  afl«r  the  accession  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  John  de  la  Pole,  the  son  of  the  late  duke, 
was  restored  by  the  Yoricist  king  to  the  same  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  peerage  to  which  his  fiither  had  been 
raised  by  the  House  of  Lancaster ;  and  this  second  Duke 
of  Suffolk  eventually  married  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the 
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of  King  Edward.  Their  eldest  son  John,  who 
had  been  in  1467  created  Earl  of  Lincohi,  was  declared 
by  Richard  III.  his  presumptive  heir,  on  the  death  of 
his  son  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  in  1484 ;  and  a  marriage 
was  also  arranged  at  the  same  time  between  their  daughter 
Ann  and  James  Duke  of  Bothsay,  afterwards  James  IV. 
of  Scotland.  But  the  &mily  had  now  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  its  greatness.  In  the  change  of  circumstances 
that  followed  the  overthrow  of  Richard,  the  Scottish 
marriage  never  took  place ;  and  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  died 
in  1487,  a  few  yeans  before  his  father,  without  having 
enjoyed  either  crown  or  dukedom.  To  the  latter  his 
younger  brother  Edmund  succeeded,  and  was  the  last  of 
the  noble  house  of  De  la  Pole.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Henry  VII.,  in  1613 — his  claim  to  the  crown  through 
his  relationship  to  the  House  of  York  being,  as  is  generally 
believed,  the  true  cause  of  his  destruction.  It  may  be 
added,  that  letters  as  well  as  coipmerce  were  brought 
near  to  the  crown  by  the  De  la  Poles,  if  we  may  depend 
upon  the  common  account ;  for  the  first  Duke  of  Suffolk 
married  Alice,  daughter  of  Thomas  Chaucer,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  son  of  the  poet ;  and  she  became  the  mother  of  John, 
the  second  duke,  who  married  the  sister  of  Edward  IV. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  English  merchants  in  the 
reign  of  H\anry  VI.  was  William  Cannyng,  or  Canyngs, 
of  Bristol — a  name  made  familiar  to  modem  readers  by 
the  &mous  forgeries  of  Chatterton.  Two  letters  of  King 
Henry,  addrei^ied  in  1449  to  the  Grand  Master  of  Prussia 
and  the  magistrates  of  Dantzic,  recommending  to  their 
good  offices  two  factors  resident  within  their  jurisdictions 
of  his  "  beloved  and  honourable  merchant  William  Ca- 
nyngs," are  printed  in  the  Foedera.  On  Canyngs's  mo- 
nument in  tne  magnificent  church  of  St.  Mary  Radclifi', 
in  Bristol,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  it  is  stated,  that 
on  one  occasion  shipping  belonging  to  him  to  the  amount 
of  2470  tons  was  seized  by  Edward  IV.,  in  which  were 
included  some  vessels  of  400,  of  600,  and  even  of  900 
tons.  Canyngs  was  one  of  those  merchants  vflvc^  \j^^:^ 
part-  in  the  loeUnd  trade  after  \i  n7%&  e-^XAxA^^Ns^l^^^ 


its  origrinal  seat  «t  Scarborough;  he  was  pfobaUr 
first  who  brouffht  it  to  Bristol.  In  1460  we  fina  peHi< 
mission  granted  to  hhn  bjr  King  Heniy  to  empkif  twm^ 
ships  of  whatever  burden  for  two  years  in  die  trade  ta^ 
Iceland  and  Finmaric,  and  to  export  in  them  any  speciBS' 
of  goods  not  restricted  by  bw  to  die  staple  at  GaUa^: 
This  licence  became  necessary  in  oonseqneDoe  of  ihtot;^ 
existing  law  which  prolubited  all  E^iglish  subjects  ^ifroa. 
trading  to  Iceland  without  permission  both  of  their  owB- 
sovereign  and  of  the  King  of  Doimark.*  Canyngs  bad: 
previously  obtained  letters  from  the  Danish  king,  author; 
rising  him  to  load  owtain  TesseJs  with  lawfiil  English 
merchandise  for  Iceland  and  Finmark,  to  take  in  return 
fish  and  other  merdiandise,  and  to  make  as  many  Toyaffei 
as  he  should  think  proper  during  a  Ibnited  term,  m  order 
to  recover  debts  due  to  him  in  those  oonntries.  Kiiup 
Henry's  licence  is  stated  to  have  been  granted  in  conn- 
deration  of  the  ffood  services  granted  to  him  by  Canyngs 
while  mayor  of  Bristol — an  office  to  whidi  the  great - 
merchant  was  elected  by  his  fellow-citizens  no  rewer 
than  five  times. 

Another  of  the  opulent  oommerdal  men  of  this  age| 
who  is  especially  famous  in  story,  is  Bichard  Whytington, 
the  history  of  whose  cat,  however,  must  be  held  to  be- 
long to  the  region  of  poetry  and  fable ;  for,  mstead  of 
being  originally  a  poor  scullion-bo^,  he  was  the  son  of  Sur 
William  Whytington,  kni^t,  as  is  stated  in  the  ordi^ 
nances  of  his  coUege  of  St.  Spu*it  and  St.  Mary,  yet 
preserved  in  the  custody  of  the  Mercers'  Company  of 
London.  Whytington  was  elected  lord  mayor  of  London 
in  1397;  agam  in  1406;  and  a  third  time  in  1419. 
During  his  second  mayoralty  we  find  him  lending 
Henry  IV.  the  sum  of  1000/.  on  the  security  of  the 
subsidies  on  wool,  hides,  and  woolfels,  while  one  of  the 
greatest  princes  of  the  church,  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
advanced  only  100  marks,  and  the  most  opulent  of  the 
lay  nobility  that  contributed,  no  more  than  dOO/.f    The 

*  By  the  stst  8  Hen.  VL  c.  2.  . 
t  See  the  list  of  subsoripdons  in  Bymer,  viii.  488. 
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above-mentioned  college  was  suppressed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI. ;  but  another  foundation  of  Whytington's, 
his  almshouse  near  Highgate,  still  remains  a  monument 
of  the  wealth  and  munificence  of  this  "  worthy  and  no- 
table merchant,  the  which  while  he  lived  had  right  liberal 
and  large  hands  to  the  needy  and  poor  people,"  to  make 
use  of  the  terms  in  which  he  is  describea  by  his  exe- 
cutors, in  the  body  of  rules  established  by  them  for  the 
management  of  the  latter  charity.  Among  the  sub- 
scribers along  with  Whytington  to  the  loan  to  Henry  IV., 
are  two  other  London  merchants,  John  Norbury  and 
John  Hende,  whose  opulence  appears  to  have  at  this 
time  exceeded  his ;  for  they  advanced  the  sum  of  2000/. 
each.  Hende  was  mayor  in  1391  and  1404 ;  and  both 
he  and  Norbury  were  the  founders  of  several  churches, 
colleges,  and  other  charitable  institutions.  Another  emi- 
nent English  merchant  and  mariner  of  those  times  was 
John  Tavemer  of  Hull,  who,  in  a  royal  licence  granted 
in  1449,  is  said  to  have,  **  by  the  help  of  God  and  some 
of  the  king's  subjects,"  built  a  ship  as  large  as  a  great 
carrack  (that  is,  one  of  the  first  class  of  the  Venetian 
traders),  or  even  longer,  which  the  king  directed  should 
be  called  the  Carrack  Grace  Dieu — authorising  Tavemer 
at  the  same  time  to  take  on  board  his  carrack  wool,  tin, 
lamb-skins,  woolfels,  passelarges,  and  other  hides,  raw  or 
tanned,  and  any  other  merchandise,  in  the  ports  of  Lon- 
don, Southampton,  Hull,  or  Sandwich,  and,  on  paying 
aliens'  duty,  to  carry  them  direct  to  Italy,  from  which 
he  might  bring  back  bow-staves,  wax,  and  other  foreign 
produce  necessary  for  the  country,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  revenue  and  of  the  nation.*  "  The  exemption  of 
iftn  English  subject,"  observes  Macpherson,  **  from  the 
law  of  the  staple,  in  consideration  of  the  extraordinary 
size  of  his  ship,  is  a  clear  proof  that  no  such  vessel  had 
hitherto  been  built  in  England."  Henry  V.,  thirty  or 
forty  years  before  this  time,  had  built  some  dromons,  or 
large  ships  of  war,  at  Southampton,  such,  according  to 
the  author  of  the  *  Libel  of  English  Policy,*,  as  were 

♦  Rymer,  xi.  25^. 


never  seen  in  the  world  before,  to  makdk  ikam  mkAdttVb^] 
enemies  the  Frendi  had  obtamed  from  the  Gchoom  JKI  ^ 
Castilians.  Three  (£  these  shira  of  Heny  V.  w«i'^ 
called  the  Trinitj,  tbe  Gfaoe  do  Dies,  aad  tiie  Hd^  ' 
Ghost.  Another  oonteoiporanr  writer  mentioiit  two  flhT 
belonging  to  the  fleet  with  n^ich  thb  lung  mado  hJi-i 
cond  invasion  of  Franco— one  caUed  the  King'aChflBib 
the  other  the  King's  HaU, — both  of  which  were  fltl 
up  with  extraordhiary  smnptuousnessk  That  ooUed  i 
King's  Chamber,  in  which  Henry  himadf  embariEed, 
said  to  have  carried  a  sail  of  purple  sUk,  with,  the  nam  - 
of  England  and  France  embroidered  on  it.  ,  ^ 

To  these  instances  of  ccnoimemal  onuknce  in  Engkatf' j 
in  the  fifteenth  centanr  may  be  added  another  of  a  ma^  -| 
chant  of  France  (tf>  the  aame  era,  whidi  ia  still  movl  ^ 
remarkable,  both  in  itself,  and  espificiaUy  if  we  take  into  | 
account  the  then  calamitoui  drounstances  of  durt  ooantnr«  | 
Mr.  Macpherson  has  drawn  up  fit»k  rarioiit  sources  tM.  '| 
following  account  of  Jacques  CcBur,  '*  who,  at-  a  tibm  v 
when  trade  was  scarcely  known  in  Franee,  is  said  to  hart  i 
employed  300  factors  to  manase  hb  Tast  conmieroO|   . 
which  extended  to  the  TmkM  and  Persiaiis  of  the  East^ 
and  the  Saracens  of  Africa;  the  most  remote  nations  theft 
known  to  the  merchants  of  Europo.    His  exports  ooa* 
sisted  chiefly  of  wocdkn  dothst-  Ihiena^  aad  paper— then 
the  principal  maniitfaetiirea-  of  Franae^  and  his  retmas 
were  silks,  spiceries,  &c.    But  some  se^  that  his  dealings 
were  chiefly  in  gold,  silter,  and  arms.    This  illustrious 
merchant  was  treasurer  (or^mi^Mr)  ix>  the  Kiiw  of  France, 
and  lent  him  200,000  crowns-;  withcHit  whidi  he  cowkL 
not  have  undertaken  the  reducticm  of  Normandy.    Beuag 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  ^Lausanne,  his  enemies  took  tM 
opportunity  of  his  absence  to  bring  false  diarges  against 
him ;  and  the  king,  regardless  of  his-  multiplied  services 
and  zealous  attachment,  abandoned  him  to  their  malice. 
Though  nothing  could  be  proved  against  him,  in  a  trial 
conducted  by  li^  enenaes  with  acknowledged  ua&bness, 
he  was  condemned,  the  19th  of  May,  1463,  to  the 
amende  honorable^  to  confiscation  of  all  his  property,  and 
imprisonment.    Having  escs^ped  from  confinement  b; 
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the  grateful  as»stance  of  one  of  his  clerks,  he  recovered 
9ome  part  of  his  property  which  was  in  foreign  countries ; 
gnd,  being  appointed  by  the  pope  to  command  a  division 
of  his  fleet,  he  died  in  that  service  at  Chio  in  the  year 
1466."* 

In  this  age,  both  in  our  own  and  in  other  countries, 
commerce  was  not  only  carried  on  by  kings  and  nobles 
as  well  as  by  the  regular  merchant,  but  among  the  most 
active  traders  were  some  of  the  higher  clergy.  In  Eng- 
land, indeed,  it  had  long  been  customary  for  the  greatest 
dignitaries  in  the  church  to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
Matthew  Paris  tells  us  that  William  of  Trumpington, 
abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  m  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  traded 
extensively  in  herrings,  for  the  purchasing  of  which  at 
the  proper  season  he  had  agents  at  Yarmouth,  where  he 
had  bought  a  large  house  for  fifty  marks,  in  which  he 
stored  the  fish  till  they  were  sold,  "  to  the  inestimable 
advantage,"  says  the  historian,  *^  as  well  as  honour  of  his 
abbey."  Frequent  mention  is  made  in  those  early  times 
of  trading-vessels  which  were  the  property  of  bishops 
and  other  ecclesiastics  of  rank.  Nor  did  these  eminent 
persons  sometimes  disdain  to  take  advantage  of  very  irre- 
gular and  questionable  ways  of  pursuing  their  extra-pro- 
^ssional  gains.  One  transaction  in  which  two  bishops 
of  Iceland  figure  the  Historian  of  Commerce  does  not 
hesitate  to  designate  as  a  scheme  of  smuggling.  They 
were  in  the  habit,  it  seems,  of  requesting  and  obtaining 
licences  from  ftenry  VI.  for  sendmg  English  vessels  to 
.  Iceland  on  various  pretences,  which  have  all  the  look  of 
being  collusive  arrangements  between  them  and  the 
owners  of  the  vessels  for  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade.f 
Iceland,  it  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  is  stated,  at  this 
time,  to  have  possessed  neither  cloth,  wine,  ale,  com, 
nor  salt ;  almost  its  only  produce  seems  to  have  been  fish. 
Licences  were  often  obtained  from  the  English  kings  by 
popes,  cardinals,  and  other  foreign  ecclesiastics,  to  export 
wool  and  other  goods  without  payment  of  the  usual 

*  Macpherson,  Annals  of  Commer<»,\.^lQ. 
t  Ibid.,  i.  657  and  ^^*i.  .^ 

vox.  I.  T. 
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duties.  The  reli^oiis  ]M?rsons  of  all  kinds  resident  ia 
the  country  were  not  considered  subject  to  the  payment 
of  cnstoni-chities,  any  more  than  of  almost  any  other 
pu])li('  {)ur(lens ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  this  privilege, 
the  Cistercian  monks  had  become  the  greatest  wool- 
mercl):>uts  in  the  kingdom,  until,  in  1344,  the  parliament 
inter tcred,  and  j)rohibitcd  them  for  the  future  from  prac- 
tisinjr  any  kind  of  commerce.  The  evil,  however,  of  eccle^* 
siastical  communities  and  individuals  engaging  in  trade 
lonfj:  ( ontinued,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  to  defy  the 
edicts  both  of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  authorities. 

Coinnierciul  legislation  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  was  still  as  short-sighted  and  barbarous  as 
ever,  especially  on  the  great  subject  of  national  jealousy 
— the  treatment  of  foreigners.  In  1429  a  law  was  passed 
that  no  Englishman  for  the  future  should  sell  gOK)ds  to 
any  Ibioign  merchant  except  for  ready  money,  or  for 
other  goods  delivered  on  the  instant.*  The  penalty  for 
the  violation  of  this  enactment  was  to  be  the  forfeiture  of 
the  merchandise.  The  very  next  year,  however,  we 
find  the  parliament  complaining,  that,  because  of  this 
ordinance,  **  the  English  merchants  have  not  sold,  nor 
cannot  sell  nor  utter,  their  cloths  to  merchants  aliens, 
wlH?reby  the  king  hath  lost  his  subsidies  and  customs, 
which  he  ought  to  have  had  if  the  said  cloths  had  been 
sold  as  they  were,  and  were  wont  heretofore,  and  Eng- 
lish merchants,  clothworkers,  and  other  the  king's  liege 
people,  in  divers  parts  of  his  realm,  greatly  annoyed  and 
cndamai^ed ;"  whereupon,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  com- 
mons, the  late  law  is  so  far  relaxed  as  to  permit  sales  at 
six  months'  credit. f  Some  years  after  this,  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislature  displayed  itself  in  another  attempt  of  a 
still  stranger  kind.  In  1439  it  was  ordained  that  no 
foreign  merchant  should  sell  any  goods  to  another  fo- 
reigner in  England,  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods 
so  sold;  the  reason  assigned  for  this  law  being,  that 
**  great  damages  and  losses  dtdly  come  to  the  king  and  to 
his  people  by  the  buying  and  sellmg  that  the  merchants, 

*  Stat.  8  Hen.  VI.  c  24.  f  Stat.  9  Hen.  VI.  c.  2. 
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aliens  and  strangers,  do  make  at  their  proper  will  and 
Mber^,  as  by  such  buying  and  selling,  which  they  use 
ti^ether,  of  all  manner  of  merchandises,  any  of  them 
vriih  other,  and  also  by  covins  and  compassings  that  they 
do,  to  impair  and  abate  the  price  and  value  of  all  manner 
of  merchandises  of  this  noole  realm,  and  increase  and 
enhance  the  price  of  all  their  own  merchandises,  whereby 
tiie  said  merchants  aliens  be  greatly  enriched,  and  the 
king's  subjects,  merchants  denizens  of  the  same  realm, 
grievously  impoverished,  and  ^reat  treasure  by  the  same 
•liens  brought  out  of  this  remm,  the  customs  and  sub- 
adies  by  them  due  to  the  king  greatly  diminished,  and 
die  navy  of  the  said  realm  greatly  destroyed  and  hin- 
dered."* Happy,  says  the  itoman  poet,  is  the  man  who 
is  able  to  tell  fte  causes  of  things !  It  is  very  difl&cult, 
however^  to  understand  this  parliamentary  logic,  or  to 
see  how  either  the  consequences  alleged,  or  any  others 
of  a  pernicious  sort,  could  flow  fh)m  London  or  any  other 
town  in  England  being  made,  what  Bruges,  and  Calais, 
and  other  continental  emporia  were,  a  place  to  which 
foreigners  df  all  nations  brought  the  produce  of  their 
respective  countries  for  exchange  with  one  another,  as 
well  as  for  the  supply  of  the  resident  inhabitants.  The 
only  effect  of  prohibiting  the  former  of  these  two  kinds 
of  traffic  would  be  to  prevent  the  foreign  merchants  from 
bringing  with  them  so  large  a  quantity  of  goods  as  they 
would  otherwise  have  done. 

The  calamitous  circumstances  of  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years  of  the  nominal  reign  of  Henry  VI. — during  the 
greater  part  of  which  period  the  kingdom  was  almost 
without  a  sovemment,  and  the  land  a  great  battle-field — 
could  not  Sdl  to  be  keenly  felt  by  the  tender  plant  of  our 
rising  foreign  commerce.  Although  its  growth  was 
checked,  however,  by  the  storms  with  which  it  had  now 
to  contend,  it  was  already  too  strong  to  receive  more  than 
a  temporary  injury ;  and  it  began  to  recover  its  former 
activity  and  prosperity  as  soon  as  some  degree  of  tran- 
qtdllity  vras  restored.      The  reign  of  Edward  IV.  >& 

*  Stat  18  Hen.  VI.  c.  4. 
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marked  by  many  commercial  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  evidences,  not  so 
much  of  any  peculiar  attachment  to  the  interests  of  trade 
in  that  prince — although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  a  pur- 
suit which  he  did  not  disdain  to  follow  on  his  own  ac- 
count— as  of  the  importance  which  it  had  now  acquired 
in  the  public  estimation,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
consequently  enabled  to  compel  attention  to  its  claims. 
Such  treaties  were  made  in  1465  with  Denmark;  in 
1466  with  Britany ;  the  same  year  with  Castile ;  in  1467 
with  the  Netherlands ;  in  1468  with  Britany  again ;  in 
1475  with  the  Hanse  Towns ;  in  1478  with  the  Nether- 
lands again ;  in  1482  with  the  Guipuscoans  in  Spain,  &c. 
The  only  one  of  these  conventions  that  requires  parti- 
cular notice  is  that  with  the  Hanse  Towns,  which  was 
concluded  at  Utrecht,  after  a  great  deal  of  negotiation, 
by  commissioners  appointed  on  both  sides.  At  this  time 
the  great  trading  community  of  the  Hanse  comprised 
nearly  seventy  cities  and  towns  of  Germany,  which  were 
divided  into  the  districts,  or  regions,  as  they  were 
called,  of  Lubeck,  Cologne,  Brunswick,  and  Dantzic — 
the  city  of  Lubeck  standing  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
confederacy.  Of  the  factories  of  the  Hanse  merchants 
in  foreign  countries,  four  were  accounted  of  chief  dignity 
— namely,  those  of  Novogorod,  in  Russia ;  London,  in 
England;  Bruges,  in  Flanders  ;  and  Bergen,  in  Norway. 
It  is  probable  that,  of  these,  London  was  the  most  an- 
cient, as  well  as  the  most  important.*  The  Hanse 
merchants  resident  in  and  trading  to  London  had  early 
received  important  privileges  from  the  English  kings, 
which,  however,  had  commonly  been  granted  only  for 
short  terms,  and  had  of  late  especially  been  held  upon 
a  still  more  precarious  tenure  than  usual,  and  even  sub- 
jected occasionally  to  curtailment  or  total  suspension. 
The  object  of  the  present  treaty  was  to  remedy  this  state 
of  things,  which  was  found  to  be  fraught  with  inconveni- 
ence to  all  parties,  and  to  establish  the  Hanse  factories 
in  England  upon  a  foundation  of  permanent  security.    It 

*  Macpherson,  Ann.  of  Com,  \.  6^^* 
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was  aereed  that  all  past  injuries  or  complaints  on  both 
sides  should  be  buried  in  oblivion,  and  that  a  full  settle- 
ment of  conflicting  claims  should  be  effected  by  a  pay- 
ment to  the  Ha^se  merchants  of  10,000/.  sterling,  which 
they  consented  to  receive  in  the  shape  of  customs  re- 
mitted upon  their  subsequent  imports  and  exports.  It 
was  also  arranged  that  the  king  should  appomt  two  or 
more  judges,  who,  without  any  legal  formalities,  should 
do  justice  between  the  parties  in  all  civil  or  criminal 
causes  in  which  the  Hanse  merchants  might  be  con- 
cerned in  England ;  a  similar  provision  being  made  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  involving  the  English  residents 
in  the  Hanse  countnes.  It  is  in  this  treaty,  we  believe, 
that  the  first  mention  is  made  of  the  London  Staelhof,  or 
Steelyard,  which  is  described  as  a  court-vard  extending 
to  the  Teutonic  Guildhall.  It  was  not,  therefore,  as  has 
been  generally  assumed,  the  same  with  the  Teutonic 
Guildhall,  altnough  both  buildings  seem  to  have  eventu- 
ally come  into  the  possession  of  the  Hanse  merchants,  if 
the  latter  did  not  originally  belong  to  that  confederacy. 
The  Steelyard,  by  the  present  treaty,  was  conveyed  to 
the  Hansards  by  the  king  in  absolute  property,  as  were 
also  a  court-yard  called  by  the  same  name  in  the  town  of 
Boston,  and  another  house  in  Lynne,  they  becoming 
bound  to  bear  all  the  burdens  for  pious  purposes  to  which 
these  several  buildings  were  liable  by  ancient  foundation 
or  the  bequests  of  the  faithful,  and  having  full  power  to 
pull  down  and  rebuild,  as  they  might  find  convenient. 
The  London  Steelyard,  or  Steel-house,  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  stood  between  Thames-street  and  the  river, 
where  there  is  a  street  still  known  by  the  name  of  Steel- 
yard-street, a  little  to  the  east  of  Dowgate  Wharf.  The 
name  seems  to  have  no  connexion  with  steel,  but  to  mean 
the  place  where  cloths,  and  perhaps  also  other  goods, 
were  sealed  or  stamped. 

Besides  the  gain  which  he  made  by  his  own  com- 
mercial undertakings,   Edward  IV.  obtained  large  pe- 
cuniary supplies  at  various  times  in  the  foim  cJc  \a»xv^ 
from  the  merchants  and  mercantile  comtftUTv\Wea\io\Nx  o?^ 
bb  own  kingdom  and  of  other  countries.    TW  ^xaovffv' 
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belonging  to  Lynne,  carrying  cloth  to  the  value  of 
3623/.  5s.  lid.,  besides  wine  and  other  goods;  and  of  a 
crayer*  belonging  to  Lynne,  laden  wim  osmunds  and 
other  goods  to  the  value  of  643/.  14*.  2d,  Towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  it  appears,  from  the 
orders  issued  for  the  manning  of  the  fleet  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  with  Scotland  in  1481,  the  crown  was 
possessed  of  no  fewer  than  six  ships  of  its  own ;  which 
was  probably  the  greatest  iwal  navy  that  had  existed  in 
England  since  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  as  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant interests,  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
parliament  called  together  by  Richard  III.,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign.  Of  the  fifteen  acts  passed  by  it,  seven 
relate  to  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  subject  of 
the  first  was  chiefly  the  fabrication  and  dyeing  of  woollen 
cloths ;  and  the  preamble  states  that  it  had  been  custo- 
mary for  the  foreign  merchants  in  their  purchases  of 
wool,  to  procure  it  sorted  and'  picked,  and  to  leave  the 
locks  and  other  refiise — by  reason  of  which,  it  is  added, 
there  had  come  to  be  no  manufacture  of  fine  drapery  in 
England.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it  was  provided  that,  for 
the  future,  no  wool  should  be  sold  to  strangers  cleaned 
from  the  locks  or  refuse,  or  in  any  other  state  than  as  it 
was  shomf — an  enactment  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the 
very  infancy  and  rudest  barbarism  of  commercial  legis- 
lation. The  next  chapter  of  the  statute,  entitled  *  An 
Act  touching  the  Merchants  of  Italy,'  is  very  interesting 
for  the  information  which  it  incidentally  furnishes  re- 
specting the  trade  then  carried  on  in  this  country  by 
foreign  merchants.    The  preamble  represents,  that  mer- 

*  Grayer,  Crare,  or  Cray,  a  small  sea-vessel,  from  the 
Old  Freuch,  Crater. 

«  O  Melancholy !" 
says  Belarius,  in  *  Cymbeline,' — 

I**  Whoever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  ooze  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare  ] 
Might  easjliest  harbour  inl" 
f  I  Hicbard  III.  c.  8. 
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chant  strangers  of  the  nation  of  Italy— under  which  name 
are  includ^  not  onljr  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  Floren- 
tines, Apulians,  Sicilians,  and  Lucaners,  or  people  of 
Lucca,  but  also  the  Catalonians  '^  and  other  of  the  same 
nation,'*  according  to  the  fashion  of  speaking  in  that  age, 
which  was  to  consider  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  as  belonging  to  Italy, — were  resident  in 
great  numbers  both  in  London  and  in  other  cities  of 
England,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  warehouses  and 
cellars  in  which  to  store  the  wares  and  merchandises 
they  imported,  **and  them  in  their  said  warehouses 
and  cellara  deceivably  pack,  meddle  (mixY,  and  keep 
unto  the  time  the  prices  thereof  been  greatly  enhanced, 
for  their  most  lucre,  and  the  same  wares  and  merchan- 
dises then  sell  to  all  manner  of  people,  as  well  within  the 
ports  whereunto  they  bring  their  said  wares  and  mer- 
chandise, as  in  other  divers  and  many  places  generally 
within  this  realm,  as  well  by  retail  as  otherwise."  An 
extensive  and  active  internal  trade,  therefore,  was  car- 
ried on  by  these  foreign  residents :  it  is  probable,  in- 
deed, that,  besides  their  business  as  importers  and  ex- 
Sorters,  the  greater  part  of  the  domestic  sale  of  commo- 
ities  brought  from  beyond  seas  was  in  their  hands. 
This  is  the  second  condition  in  the  natural  commercial 
progress  of  a  country ;  first,  its  poverty  and  barbarism 
invite  only  the  occasional  resort  of  foreigners,  without 
offering  any  temptation  to  them  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence within  it ;  then,  as  its  wealth  increases,  foreigners 
find  even  its  home  trade  an  object  worth  their  attention, 
and  one  which  they  easily  secure  by  the  application  of 
their  superior  skill  and  resources ;  lastly,  in  the  height 
of  its  civilization,  and  when  the  energies  of  its  inhabit- 
ants have  been  fully  developed— in  a  great  measure  by 
the  impulse  received  from  these  stranger  residents — its 
traffic  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  all  the  other  business  car- 
ried on  in  it,  naturally  falls  into  the  almost  exclusive 
possession  of  its  own  people.  England,  then,  at  the  ew^ 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  only  yet  making  \\s  vs^^ 
throi^li  the  intermediate  or  transitioa  stage  Va  \)kvs  ^'^- 
vance^-om  having  no  commerce  at  all  to  Vvavm^  ^  cota: 

1^ 
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merce  properly  ito  own.  Theaet  goes  on  to  redte,  that 
Ae  feveign^onandiaiits  not  only  traded  in  ike  nmnner  that 
has  been  deecribediin  the  ^oods  imported  by  themadlTes 
item  abroad,  bat  ako  boi^ht,  in  tbe  rports  where  .^ey 
were  estafolsdied  and  elsewhere,  at  then*  free  will,  the 
various  oommodides  which  were  the  iproduoe  of  this 
Tealm,  and  -sold  them  a^aiu  at  their  pteWre  within. the 
country,  as-generally  and  freely  as  any  of  the  lung's  snb- 
jeets.  '^And  the  same  merchants  of  Italy  and  othtr 
merdiaats  strangers,"  it  is  added,  ''be hosts,  .and  take 
onto  them  peo|de  of  other  nations  to  sojourn  with  them, 
and  daily  buy  and  sell,  and  make  many  privy  and  secxet 
contracts-  and  bargains  with  the^ame  pecmle.*'  They  are 
frother  specially  charged  with  birring' up  m  diyers  j^aees 
within  the  ipealm  great  quantities  of  wool,  woollen  doth, 
•and  other  merchandises,  part  of  which  they  sold  again 
both  to  natives  and  aliens,,  as  they  foond  it  most  for.tiheir 
,  profit,  delivering  a  great  part  of  the  wool  to  clothieFs,  to 
make  into  cloth  ''  sater  their  pleasures."  ''  Moreover, 
most  dread  sovereign  lord,"  continues  tiie  recital,  ''arti- 
ficers and  other  strangers,  not  bom  within  your  obd- 
sancc,  daily  resort  and  repair  unto  your  said  dty  of 
.London,  and  other  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  of  vour 
said  realm,  in  great  number,  and  more  than  they  have 
used  to  do  in  days  past,  .and  inhabit  themself  within 
your  said  realm,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  house- 
hold, and  will  not  take  upon  them  any  laborious  occu- 
pation, as  cartmg  and  ploughing,  and  other  like  busi- 
ness, but  use  making  of  cloth  and  other  handicrafts 
and  easy  occupations,  and  bring  and  ccmvey  from  the 
parts  of  beyond  the  sea  great  substance  of  wares  and 
merchandises  unto  fairs  and  markets,  and  all  other  places 
of  your  realm,  at  their  pleasure,  and  there  sell  the  same 
as  well  by  retail  as  otherwise,  as  freely  as  any  of  your 
•said  subjects  useth  for  to  do,  to  the  great  hurt  and. im- 
poverishing of  your  said  subjects,  and  in  nowise  will 
suffer  nor  take  any  of  your  subjeets  to  work  with  them, 
bat  only  take  into  their  service  people  bom  in  their 
own  countries,  whereby  your  said  svm^e^  fe  lanA:  of 
occupation  &U  to  idleness,  and  been  ^«H«a^^«!?SSa»% 
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vagabondB)  and  people  of  vidoos  living',  to  the  great 
trouble  of  your  nighness  and  of  all  your  said  recdm." 
We  need  not  tranaoribe  the  enacting  pert  of  the  statute ; 
iti  historical  interest,  and  its  value  ror  our  present  pur- 
poae,  lie  in  the  above  preamble,  which  furnishes  so  full 
and  dear  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  was  at  this  time  conducted.  The 
evils,  or  supposed  evils,  so  strongly  complained  of,  were 
of  course  attempted  to  be  remedied  by  all  sorts  of  restric- 
tions on  the  operations  of  the  foreign  dealers — restrictions 
which  were  one  and  all  absurd  and  of  mischievous  ten- 
dency, as  well  as,  fortunately,  in  their  very  nature  of 
iminttcticable  enforcement.  1  heir  almost  avowed  object 
was  to  check  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities  of 
all  kind».  While  shackles,  however,  are  imposed  upon 
the  trade  in  all  other  commodities,  it  is  interesting  to 
find  an  exception  made  in  favour  of  the  new-born  trade 
in  bodu,  tlw  creation  of  the  great  art  recently  inventwi 
of  Mpowing  them  as  it  were  in  crops,  even  as  the  mani- 
fold produce  of  the  corn-fields  is  raised  from  the  scattered 
seed.  "  Provided  always,"  the  statute  concludes,  **  that 
this  act,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  other  act  made  or  to 
be  made  in  this  present  parliament,  in  no  wise  extend 
or  be  prejudicial,  any  let,  hurt,  or  impediment  to  any 
artificer  or  merchant  stranger,  of  what  nation  or  country 
he  be,  or  shall  be  of,  for  bringing  into  this  realm,  or 
selling  by  retail  or  otherwise,  of  any  manner  books 
written  or  imprinted,  or  for  the  inhabiting  within  the 
said  realm  for  the  same  intent,  or  to  anv  writer,  limner, 
binder,  or  imprinter  of  such  books  as  he  hath,  or  shall 
have,  to  sell  by  way  of  merchandise,  or  for  their  abode 
in  the  same  realm,  for  the  exercising  of  the  said 
occupations,  tins  act  or  any  part  thereof  notwithstand- 
ing.   * 

Two  other  acts  of  this  parliament  continue  for  ten  years 
longer  prohibitions-  passed  in  the  preceding  reign  against 
the  importation  of  a  great  number  of  foreign  manuftaAi* 
tvred  arlideflf    Interrening'  between  these  Tioti-\\xv'^Ty»r 

i  12ich.  III.  c  9. 
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tion  acts  is  another  of  a  directly  opposite  character,- 
ordaining  that,  for  the  future,  along  with  eyery  butt  of 
either  Malvesy  (Malmesey)  or  Tyre  wine  brought  to  the 
country  by  the  Venetians  or  others  should  be  imported 
ten  good  and  able  bowstaves.  Formerly,  it  is  alleged, 
bowstaves  used  to  be  sold  at  40s.  the  hundred,  or . 
465.  Sd.  at  most ;  but  now,  by  the  seditious  confederacy 
of  the  Lombards  trading  to  this  country,  they  had  risen 
to  the  "outrageous  price"  of  8/.  the  hundred.*  This, 
it  may  be  observed,  was  the  second  attempt  that  had 
been  made  to  remedy  the  grievance  in  question.  The 
way  in  which  it  was  first  attacked  was  more  direct.  In 
1482  it  was  ordained  that,  whereas  the  bowyers  in  every 
part  of  the  realm  sold  their  bows  "  at  such  a  great  and 
excessive  price,  that  the  king's  subjects  properly  disposed  , 
to  shoot  be  not  of  power  to  buy  to  them  bows ;"  there- 
fore, from  the  feast  of  Easter  next  coming,  no  bowman 
should  take  from  any  of  the  king's  liege  people  for  a 
long  bow  of  yew  more  than  3s.  4d,'\  This  was  certainly 
carrying  faith  in  the  virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament  as  far 
as  it  could  well  go. 

Here,  then,  were  two  legislative  modes  of  keeping 
down  prices.  The  last  of  the  acts  of  Richard's  parlia- 
ment which  it  remjuns  for  us  to  notice  fiimishes  an 
example  of  a  third.  The  evil  against  which  this  act  is  . 
directed  is  the  high  price  of  Malmesey  wine— a  public 
calamity  which  is  both  pathetically  and  indignantly  be-  . 
wailed.  Butts  of  wine  called  Mdvesy,  it  is  afl&nned, 
were  wont  in  great  plenty  to  be  brought  into  this  realm  : 
to  be  sold  "  before  the  27  th  and  28th  years  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.,  late  in  deed  and  not  of  right  king 
of  England,  and  also  in  the  same  years;"  at  which 
time  they  held  from  140  to  126  gallons  a  piece ;  "  and 
then  a  man  might  buy  and  have  of  the  merchant  stranger, 
seller  of  the  said  Malveseys,  by  mean  of  the  said  plenty 
of  them,  for  60s,,  or  5Ss.  4d,  at  the  most,  a  butt  of  such 
wine,  he  taking  for  his  payment  thereof  two  parts  in 
wooJJen  cloth  wrought  in  this  reaStai,  and  the  thnxl  part 

*  2  nicb.  III.  c.  11.  ^  t  aaEAw.lN. e.  \. 
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in  ready  money."  But  npw,  the  act  proceeds  to  com- 
plain,  the  dealers  in  these  wines  have,  ^'by  subtle  and 
crafty  means/'  so  contrived  it  that  the  butts  of  Malmesey 
lately  imported  scarcely  hold  108  gallons;  **and  be- 
sides," it  is  added,  "  they  knowing,  as  it  seemeth,  what 
quantity  of  such  wine  may  serve  yearly  to  be  sold  within 
tnis  realm,  where  they  were  wont  to  bring  hither  yearly 
great  quantity  and  plenteously  of  such  wine  to  be  sold 
after  the  prices  aforesaid,  of  their  craftiness  use  to  bring 
no  more  hither  now  in  late  days  but  only  as  will  scantily 
serve  this  realm  a  year,  wherethrough  they  have  en- 
hanced the  price  of  the  same  wines  to  eight  marks 
(6L  6«.  8d,^  a  butt,  readi/  money,  and  no  cloth,  to  the 
great  enriching  of  themself,  and  great  deceit,  loss, 
hurt,  and  damage  of  all  the  commons  of  this  realm." 
The  plan  adopted  for  reformation  of  this  inconvenience 
was  simply  to  ordain  that  the  butt  of  Malmesey  should 
be  again  of  the  old  measure.  It  seems  to  have  been 
thought  that  the  old  measure  was  the  cause  of  the  old 
price,  and  that,  the  one  being  restored,  the  other  would 
toUow  of  course. 

Little,  it  is  plain,  can  be  said  in  commendation  of  the 
enlightened  wisdom  of  any  part  of  this  system  of  com- 
mercial policy.  The  various  facts  and  statements  tliat 
have  been  quoted,  however,  all  go  to  attest  the  actual 
commercial  advancement  of  the  country  in  despite  of 
vicious  legislation.  The  subject  of  trade  is  seen  tilling  a 
constantly  enlarging  space  in  the  public  eye ;  and  even 
the  misdirected  efforts  of  the  law  show  how  strongly  and 
generally  men's  minds  were  now  set  upon  the  cultivation 
of  that  great  field  of  national  industry. 

In  Scotland  also,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  of  the  country  appear,  on  the  whole, 
to  have  made  considerable  advances  in  the  course  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  recorded  that  the  English  vice- 
admiral.  Sir  Robert  Umfraville,  in  an  expedition  upon 
which  he  sailed  to  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  1410,  besides 
plundering  the  country  on  both  coasts  o?  tVval  wm  ol  \isv^ 
sea,  carried  off  as  prizes  fourteen  "  good  ships'*  \«Acft.^*vCa 
woollen  and  Men  cloth,  pitchy  tar,  YiQ^^  mea\,  v4\vRa> 
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and  lye,  in  additkm^o  many'whi^  he  buitied^^  Thi8> 
shows  that  even  ui  the  eariier  part  of  the  j^esent  period 
Scotland  was-bj  no  meansdestitute  of  trade  and  sbippui^. 
Some  of  the  vessels -taken  by  Umfraville,  however ,  might 
belong  to  foreigner^^  the  Lombards^  m  particular,  accord- 
ing to  Fordon,  already  carried  on  a  considerable  Scotti^ 
trSie,  and  some  of  the  ships  in  which  they  resorted  to  the 
country,  were  of  large  burden.  The  usual  staple  of  the 
Scottish  continental  commerce  was  at  Bruges,  in  Flan- 
ders. James.I.,  in  1426,  removed  it  to  Middleburgh,  in 
Zealand ;  but,  on  an  embassy  arriving  the  same  year  from 
the  Flemings,  with  concessions  on  some  pmnts  as  to  which 
the  Soottish  merchants  had  felt  aggrieved,  he  agreed  to 
restore  the  former  arrangement.  In  '  The  Libel  of  £ng* 
lish  Policy,'  however^  written  nearly  twenty  years  Rafter 
this,  we^are  informed  that  the  exports  of  Scotland  thei^ 
consisted  only  oi  wool,  woolfrisy  and  hides.  The  Scottish 
wool,  it  is  added,  used  to  be  mixed  with  the  English,  and 
manufaotured'into  doth,  at  the  towns  of  Popering  and- 
Bell,  in  Flanders.  It  seems  to  have  been  exported  to 
Flanders  in  Scottish  vessels,  which  returned  home  with 
cargoes  of  mercery,  haberdashery,  and  other  manufactured 
goods  of  various  kinds,  among  which  are  specified  cart* 
wheels  and  barrows.  But  th»  most  ample  information 
respecting  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Seotiand 
during  this  period  is  supplied,  as  in  England,  by  the  sta- 
tute-book. A  long  succession  of  enactments  relating  -to 
this  subject  commences  from  the  return  of  James  I.,  in 
1424  ;  fr^mi  whi^  date,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  the  Scot- 
tish laws,  which  had  been  hitherto  in  Latin,  are  written, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  in  the  language  of  the  coun*^ 
try — an  improvement  which  was  not  adopted  in  England 
till  more  than  sixty  years  aiWwards.  We  can  here,  how*- 
ever,  only  notice,  in-  their  dircmologioal  order^  a  few 
of  the  more  remarkable  particulsws  to  be  collected  from' 
this  source.  In  1425  it  was^  among  other  things,  of-  • 
dained  that  the  merchants  returning:  from  foreign  coon- 
^eg  sJioald  alwajra  bring  back,  as  part'of  theurretunW) . 
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■iiaraess  (or  deSuunye  armotir),  spears,  shafts,  bows,  and 
stages.  The  same  pariiament  also  passed  a  law  for  esta- 
blishing a  iinifonnity  of  weights  sod  measures.  From  a 
Jaw  of  1428,  permitting  memiants,  for  a  year  ensuing,  to 
ship  their  goods  ih  foreign  vessels  where  Scottish  ones 
-were  not  to  be  found,  it  would  appear  that  a  Scottish  na- 
vigation act  existed  before  this  time,  although  no  record 
of  it -has  been  preseryed.  In  1430,  a  law  was  passed  to 
which  the  epithet  of  anti-commercial  may  be  applied,  or- 
daining, that  eloths  made  of  silk,  or  ad(»iied  wim  the  finer 
fin^,  should  not  be  worn  by  any  person  under  the  rank 
of  a  knight,  or  whose  annual  income  was  less  than  200 
marks.  This  proves,  however,  that  these  expensive  kinds 
of  dress  were  then  well  known  in  the  country,  and  were 
even  in  use  among  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
wealthiest  classes.  This  same  year  King  James  im- 
ported finom  London  for  his  own  use  the  following  articles 
— ^which  it  may  therefore  be  presumed  he  could  not  pro- 
cure at  home  so  readily  or  of  so  good  a  quality : — 20  tuns 
of  wine ;  12  bows ;  4  dozen  yards  of  cloth  of  different 
colours ;  12  yards  of  scarlet ;  20  yards  of  red  worsted ; 
8  dozen  pewter  vessels ;  1200  wooden  bowls,  packed  in 
four  barrels  ;  3  dozen  coverels,  a  basin,  and  font ;  2  sum- 
mer saddles,  1  hackney  saddle,  a  woman's  saddle  with 
ftumiture ;  2  portmanteaus ;  4  yards  of  motley ;  5  yards 
of  morrey ;  5  yards  of  black  cloth  of  lyre ;  12  yards  of 
kersey  ;  and  12  skins  of  red  leather.  These  goods  were 
shipped  for  Scotland  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  London, 
accompanied  by  an  order  of  King  Henry,  securing  them 
from  molestation  by  English  cruizers.*  In  1435  we  find 
James  purchasing  30  fodders  of  lead  from  the  Bishoj)  of 
Durham ;  for  the  export  of  which,  either  by  land  or 
water,  on  payment  of  the  usual  customs,  an  order  was 
granted  by  the  English  council.  A  law  of  the  Scottish 
parliament  in  1424  had  declared  all  mines  to  belong  to 
the  crown  that  yielded  three  halfpennies  of  silver  in  the 
pound  of  lead ;  and  Mr.  Macpherson  thinks  that  tke  \wv 
port  of  lead  from  England  probably  becaotf^  ii^^%s;dx^  *^ 

♦  fiymer,  at.  470. 
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consequence  of  the  check  which  this  enactment  put  upon 
the  operations  of  mining.  A  scarcity  of  the  precious 
metals  also  seems  to  have  been  about  this  time  felt,  if  we 
may  judge  by  a  law  of  the  year  1436,  which  enacted  that 
the  exporters  of  native  produce  should  give  security  to 
bring  home,  and  deliver  to  the  master  of  the  mint,  a  c^- 
tain  quantity  of  bullion  for  every  sack  of  wool,  last  of 
hides,  or  measure  of  other  goods  which  they  carried 
abroad. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scottish  merchants  of 
this  age  was  William  Elphinstone,  who  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  commerce  of  Glasgow,  as  his  son  Bishop 
Elphinstone,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  was  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  Elphinstone's  trade  is  supposed 
to  have  consisted  in  ezportmg  pickled  salmon.  Two 
Scottish  merchants,  Greoi^  Faulau  and  John  Dalrymple, 
repeatedly  appear  soon  after  this  as  employed  by  James 
IL,  in  embassies  and  other  public  busmess,  along  with 
noblemen  and  clergymen.  A  law  was  passed  in  145S, 
prohibiting  any  person  from  going  abroad  as  a  merchant, 
unless,  besides  being  a  person  of  good  credit,  he  either 
possessed  or  had  consigned  to  him  property  to  the  amount 
of  three  serplaiths — the  serplaith  being,  according  to  the 
common  account,  eighty  stones  of  wool.  Merchants 
were  at  the  same  time  forbidden  to  wear  silk,  scarlet,  or 
fur  of  martens,  unless  they  were  aldermen,  bailies,  or  in 
some  other  capacity  members  of  a  town  council.  The 
social  estimation  in  which  commercial  men  were  at  this 
time  held  in  Scotland  may  in  some  degree  be  gathered 
from  another  clause  of  the  act,  which  commands  that  poor 
gentlemen  living  in  the  country,  having  estates  of  more 
than  40/.  a-year  of  old  extent,  should  dress  as  merchants. 
The  dress  of  the  wives  of  merchants,  as  well  as  their  own, 
was  regulated  by  this  statute :  they  are  directed  to  take 
especial  care  to  make  their  wives  and  daughters  be  ha- 
bited in  a  manner  correspondent  to  their  estate ;  that  is  to 
s&y^  on  their  heads  short  curches,  with  little  hoods,  such 
ss  are  used  in  Flanders,  England,  and  other  countries ; 
^d gowns  without  tails  of  unbefitting  length,  ox  tcinvmed 
^JiA  furs,  except  on  holidays,     FurSier,  as  VS  \\.\Maj^>i^«!^ 
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intended  to  discriminate  the  several  ranks  of  the  commu- 
nity by  so  many  different  colours,  like  the  enchanted  fish 
in  the  Eastern  tale,  while  merchants  were  prohibited  from 
wearing  scarlet,  all  hues  except  grey  or  white  were  inter- 
dicted to  labourers  on  working  days,  and  on  holidays  all 
except  red,  green,  or  light  blue.  So  much  may  serve 
for  sample  sufficient  of  this  fantastic  piece  of  legislation. 
Meanwhile,  the  growth  of  the  trade  of  the  country  is 
indicated  by  occasional  notices  of  commercial  treaties  with 
foreign  governments, — with  England,  with  Denmark, 
with  Flanders,  and. other  continental  states.  In  1467 
various  new  restrictions  were  imposed,  with  what  view  it 
is  not  easy  to  imagine,  upon  the  pursuit  of  foreign  com- 
merce. It  was  ordained  that  no  persons  should  go  abroad 
as  merchants  except  free  burgesses,  resident  within  burgh, 
or  their  factors  and  servants ;  and  that  even  no  burgess 
should  have  that  liberty  unless  he  was  "a  famous  and 
worshipful  man,"  having  at  the  least  half  a  last  of  goods 
in  property  or  trust.  Handicraftsmen  or  artisans,  in  par- 
ticular, were  debarred  from  engaging  in  trade  unless  they 
obtained  special  licences,  and  renounced  their  crafts  with- 
out colour  or  dissimulation.  These  prohibitions  look 
very  much  as  if  they  had  been  obtained  by  the  influence 
of  the  mercantile  body,  wishing  to  preserve  the  monopoly 
of  the  foreign  trade  in  their  own  hands.  By  another  re- 
gulation all  vessels  were  prohibited  from  sailing  to  any 
foreign  country  between  the  end  of  October  and  the  be- 
ginning of  February.  Rochelle,  Bordeaux,  and  the  ports 
of  France  and  Norway,  are  all  mentioned  in  this  act  as 
places  to  which  the  Scottish  merchants  were  then  accus- 
tomed to  resort.  The  regulation  requiring  every  merchant 
to  be  a  burgess  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  clergy,  who  were  permitted  to  export  their  own 
goods,  and  import  what  they  had  occasion  for,  by  the 
agency  of  their  servants.  In  Scotland  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land many,  both  of  the  nobility  and  the  bishops,  had 
long  been  accustomed  openly  to  pursue  trade  as  a  source 
of  gain.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  ioi  msXaxve^, 
mention  is  made  of  a  vessel  carrying  two  sur^Tcax^oe,^ 
and  a  crew  of  twenty  men,  which  was  freighted.  Yk^  ^?cifi 
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£arl  of  Douglas  to  trade  with  Normandy  and  Rochelle, 
and  of  another  navigated  by  a  master  and  twenty-four 
sailors,  and  laden  with  six  hundred  quarters  of  malt,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Albany  was  pr(»rietor.*  In  1404 
a  richly-laden  vessel,  belonging  to  Wardlaw,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  was  taken  by  the  English.  In  1473  an- 
other, called  the  Salvator,  the  property  of  his  successor. 
Bishop  Kennedy,  being  the  finest  vessel  that  had  ever 
been  built  in  Scotland,  was  wrecked  at  Bamborough, 
when  the  cargo  was  plundered,  and  the  crew  made  }Hi- 
soners  by  the  people  of  the  country, — an  outrage  for 
which  redress  was  soon  after  demanded  by  the  Sa)ttish 
parliament,  and  which  it  was  finally  agreed  sliould  be 
compensated  by  the  King  of  England  paying  the  mer* 
chants  to  wIkhii  the  goods  belonged  a  composition  of 
&ye  hundred  marks. 

Very  few  notices  respecting  the  trade  of  Ireland  occur 
during  this  period.  Tne  expats  from  that  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  the  '  Libel  of  English  Pc^icy,' 
were  hides,  wool,  salmon,  hake  (a  kind  of  fi^),  herrings, 
linen,  falding  (a  kind  of  coarse  cloth),  and  the  skins  of 
martens,  harts,  otters,  squirrels,  hares,  rabbits,  sheep, 
kmbs,  foxe»,  and  kids.  Some  gold  ore  had  also  lately  been 
brought  thence  to  London.  The  abundcmt  fertility  and 
excellent  harbours  of  Ireland  are  celebrated  by  this  writer. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  trade  and  commerce 
it  may  be  mentioned,  that  to  the  close  of  this  period  we 
owe  the  first  establishment  in  England  of  public  posts  for 
the  conveyance  of  intelligence.  The  plan  was  first  car- 
ried into  efiect  in  France  by  Louis  XL,  about  the  year 
1476,  and  was  introduced  in  England  by  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  (afterwards  Richard  III.),  while  conducting 
the  Scottish  war  in  1481.  By  means  of  post-horses 
changed  at  every  twenty  miles,  letters,  we  are  told,  were 
forwarded  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  a  day.  Both  in 
France  and  in  England,  however,  the  post  in  this,  its  ear- 
liest form,  was  exdusively  for  the  use  of  the  government. 

TheEnghsh  ccHnsof  this  pmod  were,  with  one  ezoep- 

*  See  Tytlefr,  Hist,  of  Seolkii4,m.%&%, 
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tkm,  to  be  pesently  noticed,  gold  and  silver  pieces 'of 
the  same  denominations  that  have  been  ah-eady  described. 
Although,  however,  the  names,  and  also  the  relative 
values,  of  the  coins  continued  unchanged,  their  positive 
values,  or  the  actual  quantities  of  metal  of  which  they 
were  formed,  underwent  a  succession  of  diminutions.     It 
has  been  stated  that,  whereas,  originaUv,  240  pennies 
were  coined  out  of  the  Tower  pound  of  silver,  weighing 
5400  grains  troy,  Edward  III.  coined  out  of  the  same 
quantity  of  silver  270  pennies ;  thus  reducing  the  quan- 
tii^  of  silver  in  each  penny  fix)m  22^  to  20  grains.     The 
efi»ct  of  this  would  be  to  depreciate  the  penny  by  the 
amount  of  about  one-third  of  a  farthing,  and  the  nominal 
pound  (which  was  still  held  to  contain  20  shillings,  or 
240  pence)  by  about  68.  QcL  in  our  present  money ;  thus 
reducing  it  irom  about  668.8d.  to  somewhat  less  than  50«. 
The  groats,  or  fourpenny  pieces,  afterwards  issued  by  Ed- 
ward III.,  carried  the  depreciation  still  farther  than  this ; 
each  of  these  coins  weighing  only  72  grains  instead  of  90, 
which  they  ought  to  have  done  according  to  the  original 
scale,    or  80,  which  even  the  lately  reduced  rate  would 
have  demanded.     A  shilling  paid  in  these  groats  was 
worth  only  about  2s,  Sd,  of  our  present  money,  instead 
of  about  28,  9id,,  its  original  value  ;  and  a  pound  paid  in 
the  same  coin  was  only  about  46  of  our  present  shillings. 
Such,  then,  were  the  values  of  the  several  silver  coins 
at  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.    That  king,  m  1412,  de- 
preciated the  currency  still  more  by  coining  the  Tower 
pound  into  30  shillings  by  tale— that  is  to  say,  into  360 
pennies ;  the  etkd  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
silver  in  each  penny  to  15  grains,  and  the  value  of  tlic 
penny  to  not  quite  2d,,  of  the  shilling  to  about  Is.  10^., 
and  of  the  pound  to  1/.  178.  9d,  of  our  present  money. 
The  strange  reason  assigned  for  this  alteration  was  '^  the 
great  scarcity  of  money  in  the  realm," — as  if  money,  or 
anything  else  of  intrinsic  value,  could  be  made  more  plen- 
tind  by  itie  easy  process  of  cutting  each  piece  into  two. 
The  ordinance,  which  stands  on  the  toU%  oi  i^\vdxsv^xv\.^ 
however,  betrays  a  consciousness  that  the  mgeiDAOwa  cs.\fc- 
dieat  wasaotUkely  to  succeed.     The  ne^  mcAfc  olciO\s 
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£arl  of  Douglas  to  trade  with  Nonnaady  and  Rochelle, 
and  of  another  navigated  by  a  master  and  twenty-four 
sailors,  and  laden  with  six  hundred  quarters  of  msut,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Albany  was  prcmrietor.*  In  1404 
a  richly-laden  vessel,  belonging  to  Wardlaw,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  was  taken  by  the  English.  In  1473  an- 
other, called  the  Salvator,  the  property  of  his  successor. 
Bishop  Kennedy,  being  the  finest  vessel  that  had  ever 
been  built  in  Scotland,  was  wrecked  at  Bamborough, 
when  the  cargo  was  plundered,  and  the  crew  made  }Hi- 
soners  by  the  people  of  the  country, — an  outrage  for 
which  redress  was  soon  after  demanded  by  the  Scottish 
parliament,  and  which  it  was  finally  agreed  sliould  be 
compensated  by  the  King  of  England  paying  the  mer* 
chants  to  whom  the  goods  belonged  a  composition  of 
&\e  hundred  marks. 

Very  few  notices  respecting  the  trade  of  Ireland  occur 
during  this  period.  Tne  expats  from  that  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  the  '  Libel  of  English  Policy,' 
were  hides,  wool,  salmon,  hake  (a  kind  of  fi^),  herrings, 
linen,  falding  (a  kind  of  coarse  cloth),  and  the  skins  of 
martens,  harts,  otters,  squirrels,  hares,  rabbits,  sheep, 
kmbs,  foxe»,  and  kids.  Some  gold  ore  had  also  lately  been 
brought  thence  to  London.  The  abundant  fertility  and 
excellent  harbours  of  Ireland  are  celebrated  by  this  writer. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  trade  and  commerce 
it  may  be  mentioned,  that  to  the  close  of  this  period  we 
owe  the  first  establishment  in  England  of  public  posts  for 
the  conveyance  of  intelligence.  The  plan  was  first  car- 
ried into  efiect  in  France  by  Louis  XL,  about  the  year 
1476,  and  was  introduced  in  England  by  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  (afterwards  Richard  III.),  while  conducting 
the  Scottish  war  in  1481.  By  means  of  post-horses 
changed  at  every  twenty  miles,  letters,  we  are  told,  were 
forwarded  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  a  day.  Both  in 
France  and  in  England,  however,  the  post  in  this,  its  ear- 
liest form,  was  exdusively  for  the  use  of  the  government. 

Tiie  English  coma  of  this  period  were,  with  one  ezoep- 

'^  Bee  Tytlefr,  Hist,  of  Seolkii4,m.%^^. 
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to  be  presently  noticed,  gold  and  silver  pieces 'of 
ime  denominations  that  have  been  already  described, 
oagh,  however,  the  names,  and  also  ihe  relative 
fl,  of  the  coins  continued  unchanged,  their  positive 
8,  or  liie  actual  quantities  of  metal  of  which  they 
formed,  underwent  a  succession  of  diminuticms.  It 
been  stated  that,  whereas,  originally,  240  pennies 
coined  out  of  the  Tower  pound  of  silver,  weighing 
grains  troy,  Edward  III.  coined  out  of  the  same 
bty  of  silver  270  pennies ;  thus  reducing  the  quan- 
)f  silver  in  each  penny  from  22^  to  20  grains.  The 
t  of  this  would  be  to  depreciate  the  penny  by  the 
int  of  about  one-third  of  a  farthing,  and  the  nominal 
d  (which  was  still  held  to  contain  20  shillings,  or 
pence)  by  about  &8,  BeL  ia  our  present  money ;  thus 
cing  it  irom  about  56«.  8d.  to  somewhat  less  tnan  50«. 
mats,  or  fourpenny  pieces,  afterwards  issned  by  £d- 
IXII.,  carried  the  depreciation  still  farther  than  this ; 
of  these  coins  weighing  only  72  grains  instead  of  90, 
li  they  ought  to  have  done  according  to  the  original 
!,  or  80,  which  even  the  lately  reduced  rate  would 
demanded.  A  shilling  paid  in  these  groats  was 
h  only  about  2«.  3^.  of  our  present  money,  instead 
K>ut25.  9id,y  its  original  value  ;  and  a  pound  paid  in 
»me  coin  was  only  about  46  of  our  present  shillings. 
ich,  then,  were  the  values  of  the  several  silver  coins 
le  accession  of  Henry  IV.  That  king,  in  1412,  de- 
lated the  currency  still  more  by  coining  the  Tower 
id  into  30  shilli^s  by  tale — that  is  to  say,  into  360 
ues ;  the  effect  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
tr  in  each  penny  to  15  grains,  and  the  value  of  the 
ly  to  not  quite  2d.,  of  the  shilling  to  about  Is.  10^., 
of  the  pound  to  1/.  17«.  9d.  of  our  present  money, 
strange  reason  assigned  for  this  alteration  was  ^'  the 
t  scarcity  of  money  in  the  realm," — as  if  money,  or 
hing  else  of  intrinsic  value,  could  be  made  more  plen- 
by  the  easy  process  of  cutting  each  piece  into  two. 
>  ordinance,  which  stands  on  the  toIIb  oi  i^\\an\€cA.^ 
ever,  betrays  a  consciousness  that  the  mg^mowa  cx.\»e.- 
t  was  not  likely  to  succeed.    The  ne^  mode  oleiwxv- 
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age  was  directed  to  be  tried  only  for  two  years ;  and  if, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  it  should  be  found  against  the 
profit  of  the  king  and  his  realm,  then  to  cease.  It  must, 
in  fact,  even  then  have  been  plain  to  all  the  world  that 
the  measure,  the  evil  effects  oi  which  had  already  been 
repeatedly  experienced,  was  nothing  else  than  a  robbery 
of  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  the  royal  exchequer. 
Even  to  the  crown,  indeed,  the  benefit  was  only  tem- 
porary; but  this  deeper  truth  may  not  have  been  so 
clearly  perceived.  In  the  first  instance,  of  course,  and 
for  the  moment,  the  base  coinage  was  profitable  to  the 
utterer.  The  different  pieces  coined  by  Henry  IV.  were 
halfpennies,  pennies,  and  groats  of  silver,  and  nobles,  half 
nobles,  and  quarter  nobles  of  gold.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  reign  he  reduced  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  noble 
from  its  original  amount  of  120  grains  to  108  gmins ;  in 
other  words,  he  diminished  its  intrinsic  value  by  one- 
tenth.  Henry's  gold  coins  exactly  resemble  those  of  his 
predecessor,  the  only  difference  being  the  substitution  of 
the  name  Henbicus  for  Richardus.  His  silver  coins 
arc  also  principally  distinguished  by  the  name. 

The  values  of  the  several  denominations  of  English 
money  continued  without  further  reduction  during  the 
two  next  reigns.  The  silver  coins  of  Henry  V.  are  sup- 
posed to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  his  father  by  two 
little  circles  on  each  side  of  the  head,  which  are  thought 
to  have  been  intended  for  eylet-holes, — **  from  an  odd 
stratagem,"  says  Leake,  "  when  he  was  prince,  whereby 
he  recovered  his  father's  favour,  being  then  dressed  in  a 
suit  full  of  eylet-holes :  from  that  time  may  likewise  be 
dated  his  extraordinary  change  of  manners,  which  proved 
so  much  to  the  honour  of  himself  and  the  kingdom,  and 
therefore  not  an  improper  distinction  of  the  money  of  this 
prince  from  the  others  of  the  same  name."  *  The  stoiy 
m  question,  which  is  told  at  great  length  by  Holinshed, 
Speed,  Stow,  and  other  chroniclers  of  that  age,  is,  briefly, 
that,  when  the  worst  suspicions  of  the  conduct  of  his  son 
had  been  infused  into  the  mind  of  Henry  IV.,  the  prince 

*  Leake's  Historical  Account  of  Eiig'ii^lAoTi«^,^A^'i.^ 
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Trained  his  father's  favour  by  appearing  before  him,  and 
offering  the  king  his  dagger,  uiat  ne  mi^t,  if  he  pleased, 
take  his  life  on  me  spot.  On  this  occasion,  it  seems,'/^  he 
yras  appareled  in  a  gown'of  blue  satin,  full  of  small  eylet- 
holes,  at  every  hole  the  needle  hanging  by  a  silk  thread 
with  which  it  was  sewed :  about  his  arm  he  ware  a  hound's 
collar  set  full  of  S  S  of  gold,  and  the  tirets  likewise  being 
of  the  same  metal.''  *  But  what  particular  part  in  the  stra- 
tagem this  fantastic  dress  was  intended  to  play  does  not 
appear.  The  story  looks  at  the  best  as  if  we  had  got  only 
the  half  of  it ;  but  it  is  probably  altogether  an  invention 
of  a  later  age,  and,  instead  of  having  been  the  origin  of 
the  eylet-holes  on  the  coin,  it  is  most  likely  itself  the  off- 
spring of  that  device.  Henry  V.  also  struck  various 
French  coins,  among  which  were  muttons  (so  called  from 
bearing  the  impression  of  a  lamb,  or  Agnus  Dei)  of  gold, 
and  groats,  half  groats,  quarter  groats,  man^ois,  and  petit 
deniers,  of  silver.  After  the  treaty  of  Troyes  he  coined 
others  called  saluts,  demi-saluts,  blancs,  &c.,  in  the  legend 
of  which  he  took  the  title  of  Haeres  Franciae,  or  Heir  of 
France. 

The  English  coins  of  Henry  VI.  are  supposed  to  be 
distinguished  from  his  father's  by  the  arched  crown  called 
the  imperial,  surmounted  with  the  orb  and  cross.  He 
also  issued,  as  King  of  France,  saluts,  angelots,  franks, 
and  nobles  of  gold,  and  groats,  blanks,  deniers,  &c.,  of 
silver. 

The  English  money  was  again  depreciated  by  Ed- 
ward IV.,  who,  in  1464,  ordered  the  Tower  pound  of 
silver  to  be  coined  into  S7s.  6d,  by  tale,  that  is,  into  450 
pennies.  The  penny  now,  therefore,  contained  only  12 
grains  of  silver,  and  its  value  was  little  more  than  1  Jc?.  of 
our  present  money ;  that  of  the  shilling  was  about  Is.  Gd. ; 
and  that  of  the  nominal  pound  about  30^.  Edward  IV., 
in  1466,  also  struck  two  new  gold  coins,  called  angels 
and  angelots,  from  the  figure  of  an  angel  on  the  reverse. 
These  were  intended  as  substitutes  for  the  noble  and  the 
half  noble,  and  were,  like  them,  ordered  to  ^^\^'?>>^^^V 

*  Holinshed. 
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ively  for  6s,  Sd,  and  Ss.  4d. ;  but  they  were  considerably 
inferior  in  intrinsic  value  even  to  the  nobles  that  had  been 
struck  since  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. ;  for, 
instead  of  108  grains,  the  angel  contained  only  80  grains. 
It  was,  therefore,  really,  worth  little  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  late  noble,  or  exactly  two-thirds  of  the  ori- 
ginal coin  of  that  name.  Henry  VI.  also,  during  his 
short  restoration  to  power  in  1470,  coined,  angels  of  gold, 
and  groats  and  half  groats  of  silver,  all  after  the  depre- 
ciated standards  that  had  been  established  by  Edward  IV. 
It  is  not  probable  that  Edward  V.  coined  any  money. 
The  gold  coins  of  Richard  III.  were  angels  and  half 
angels,  of  the  same  weight  as  his  brother's,  and  bearing 
Richard's  cognizance  of  a  boar's  head ;  his  silver  money 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  Ridiard  II.  by  being  a  third 
lighter. 

The  depreciation  of  the  coin  in  Scotland  during  the 
present  period  proceeded  much  more  rapidly,  and  was 
carried  to  a  mucn  greater  extent,  than  in  England.  vWhen 
James  I.  returned  home,  in  1424,  he  found  the  real  value 
of  the  Scottish  money  very  considerably  less  than  that  of 
the  English  of  the  same  denominations ;  on  which  he 
immediately  got  an  act  of  parliament  passed  for  restoring 
the  coin  to  the  same  weight  and  fineness  with  that  of 
England ;  but  it  proved  of  no  effect, — the  depreciation 
was  carried  ferther  and  farther,  till  at  length,  at  the  close 
of  the  present  period,  the  Scottish  coins  were  scarcely 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  English.     The 

gmnd  of  silver,  which  had  been  originally  coined,  as  in 
ngland,  into  20  shillings,  was  coined  in  1424  into 
375.  6c?. ;  in  1461  into  645. ;  in  1456  into  96^. ;  and  in 
1475  into  1445.  The  value  of  the  Scottish  shilling  at  this 
last-mentioned  date,  therefore,  was  little  more  than  4Jflf. 
of  our  present  money.  We  shall  find,  however,  that  it 
afterwards  declined  to  a  much  lower  point  than  this. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


•FBOM  THE  ACCESSION  OP  HEJiOtT  VH.  TO  THE  END  Or  THE 
BEIGN  OP  ELIZABETH.      A.D.  1485 — 1603. 

The  present  period  was  an  age  of  great  revolutions  and 
remancable  progress  in  the  commerce  and  general  in- 
dustry, not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  the  world.  But 
in  England  especially  the  sixteenth  century  is  distin- 
gonhed  from  the  fifteenth  almost  as  the  day  is  from  the 
night,  in  respect  to  the  activity  and  advancement  of  the 
nation  in  every  field  of  exertion  and  enterprise  where 
those  accumulated  results  are  to  be  achieved  that  con- 
stitute civilization. 

The  encouragement  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  being 
an  object  in  which  he  saw  much  profit  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  his  subjects,  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of 
Henry  VII.  during  his  whole  reign.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  said  that  this  sagacious  king  was  much  beyond  his  age 
in  some  of  the  notions  on  which  he  proceeded  in  this 
matter.  His  general  views  may  be  considered  to  be 
explained  in  the  speech  which  his  minister,  Cardinal 
Morton,  addressed,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  to  the  parlia- 
ment wnich  met  in  November,  1487.  After  having  ex- 
pressed his  majesty's  anxious  desire  to  restore  peace  and 
order  to  his  kingdom  by  good  and  wholesome  laws, — by 
which  alone,  he  observed,  sedition  and  rebellion  were  to 
be  truly  put  down,  and  not  by  the  blood  shed  in  the 
field  or  by  the  marshal's  sword, — the  eloquent  chancellor 
went  on ; — "  And,  because  it  is  the  king's  desire  that 
this  peace,  wherein  he  hopeth  to  govern  and  maintalix 
you,  do  not  bear  only  unto  you  leaves  for  yow  \»  ^\\. 
under  the  shade  of  them  in  safety,  but  a\so  sVioxA^^^^'c 
jraa  fruit  of  liches,  wealth,  and   plenty,  tVv^ieto^  ^^ 
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marked   by   many   oommerdal   trettiei  wifli 
powers,  which  are  to  be  conndered  as  endenoea,  not  tp  _ 
much  of  any  peculiar  attachment  to  the  infteretts  of  tndt  : 
in  that  prince — although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  a  pur*  ' 
suit  which  he  did  not  disdun  to  follow  on  hk  own  to* 
count— as  of  the  imp(»*tanoe  which  it  had  now  uexfoSnA 
in  the  public  estimation,  and  the  manner  in  wludi  it  was 
consequently  enabled  to  compel  att^tioa  to  its  daims. 
Such  treaties  were  made  in  1465  with  Denmaik ;  m 
1466  with  Britanv;  the  same  year  with  Castile;  hi  1407  1 
with  the  Netherlands  ;m  1468  with  Britany  asun;  in   ^< 
1475  with  the  Hanse  Towns ;  m  1478  with  the  jNettier>   i 
lands  again ;  in  1482  with  the  Guipuscoans  in  Spun,  &^  .  j 
The  only  one  of  these  oonyentions  that  requires  nnrti*   i^ 
cular  notice  is  that  with  the  Hanse  Towns,  whicn  wai  ^. 
concluded  at  Utrecht,  after  a  great  deal,  of  negotiatioOf    i 
by  commissioners  appointed  on  both  sides.    At  tins  time  I 
tne  great  trading  community  of  the  Hanse  comprised  | 
nearly  seventy  cities  and  towns  of  Gfermany,  which  wece  -h 
divided  into  the    districts^  or  regioDS,  as  they  wera  j< 
called,  of  Lubedc,  Coloppoe,  Bruiiswudr|  and  Dantzio—   '• 
the  city  of  Lubeck  standmg  at  the  heaa  of  the  whole  .? 
confederacy.     Of  the  fitctories  of  the  Hanse  merchants 
in  foreign  countries,  four  were  accounted  of  chief  dignity 
— namely,  those  or  Novocorod,  in  Bnagda;  London,  m 
England ;  Bruses,  in  Flanders ;  and  Bergen,  in  Norway. 
It  is  probable  tnat,  of  these,  Ixmdon  was  tiie  most  an^ 
cient,  as  well  as  the  most  imjportant*      The  Hanse 
merchants  resident  in  and  tradmg  to  liondoii  had  early    ' 
received  important  privileges  from  the  iEkiglish  kings 
which,  however,  had  commonly  been  granted  only  IS* 
short  terms,  and  had  of  late  especially  liem  held  upon 
iJ^A  ^^^  precarious  tenure  than  usual,  and  even  sub- 
^ectea  occasionally  to  curtaOment  or  total  suspension 
1  ne  object  of  the  present  treaty  was  to  remedy  tfcTstat^ 
ence  to^«ii''*'^"^  was  found  to  Be  fraught  with^inconveSd! 
fn  Fr,  i^^^P^^^'  «*d  to  establishlie  Hanse  facton^Z 
^  England  upon  a  foundation  of  pennanent^un^?  u 
*  Macpherson,  Ann.  of  Com.  L  694. 
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was  agreed  that  all  past  injuries  or  complaints  on  both 
sides  should  be  buried  in  oblivion,  and  that  a  full  settle- 
ment of  conflicting  claims  should  be  effected  by  a  pay- 
ment to  the  Ha^se  merchants  of  10,000/.  sterling,  wnich 
they  consented  to  receive  in  the  shape  of  customs  re- 
mitted upon  their  subsequent  imports  and  exports.  It 
was  also  arranged  that  the  king  should  appomt  two  or 
more  judges,  who,  without  any  legal  formalities,  should 
do  justice  between  the  parties  in  all  civil  or  criminal 
causes  in  which  the  Hansc  merchants  might  be  con- 
cerned in  England  ;  a  similar  provision  being  made  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  involving  the  English  residents 
in  the  Hanse  countries.  It  is  in  this  treaty,  we  believe, 
that  the  first  mention  is  made  of  the  London  Staelhof,  or 
Steelyard,  which  is  described  as  a  court-vard  extending 
to  the  Teutonic  Guildhall.  It  was  not,  therefore,  as  has 
been  generally  assumed,  the  same  with  the  Teutonic 
Guildhall,  although  both  buildings  seem  to  have  eventu- 
ally come  into  the  possession  of  the  Hanse  merchants,  if 
the  latter  did  not  originally  belong  to  that  confederacy. 
The  Steelyard,  by  the  present  treaty,  was  conveyed  to 
the  Hansards  by  the  king  in  absolute  property,  as  were 
also  a  court-vard  called  by  the  same  name  in  the  town  of 
Boston,  and  another  house  in  Lynne,  they  becoming 
bound  to  bear  all  the  burdens  for  pious  purposes  to  which 
these  several  buildings  were  liable  by  ancient  foundation 
or  the  bequests  of  the  faithful,  and  having  full  power  to 
pull  down  and  rebuild,  as  they  might  find  convenient. 
The  London  Steelyard,  or  Steel-house,  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  stood  between  Thames-street  and  the  river, 
where  there  is  a  street  still  known  by  the  name  of  Steel- 
yard-street, a  little  to  the  east  of  Dowgate  Wharf.  The 
name  seems  to  have  no  connexion  with  steel,  but  to  mean 
the  place  where  cloths,  and  perhaps  also  other  goods, 
were  sealed  or  stamped. 

Besides  the  gain  which  he  made  by  his  own  com- 
mercial undertakings,  Edward  IV.  obtained  large  pe- 
cuniarv  supplies  at  various  times  in  the  form  of  loans 
from  the  merchants  and  mercantile  communities  bolK  ^^ 
his  own  kingdom  and  of  other  countriea.    TV^a  ^ssl^^xkqX 
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of  these  adnmoes  e^aoes  te  opideiiee  ivUoh  wm  i 
not  unirequent  among  the  IbUoiren  of  oannMree, 
the  preceding  reign,  aooording  to  die  ititeflient  in  an  i 
of  parliament  pawed  in  1449,*  the  annoal  refenve  < 
rived  from  the  castoms  at  the  great  staple  of  Cahii^! 
which  in  the  reign  of  Edwaid  IIL  had  amoimtedM^B 
68,000^.,  had  then  Men  to  12,0001. ;  under  whidi  «Miiy  J 
of  things  the  commona  of  the  land,  it  ia  affiimed,  wa0_  \ 
<<  not  enriched  by  their  wools  andf  wodtfcAi  and  othof*! 
merchandise,  as  tiiej  were  wont  to  be,  die  merduoill^^ 
greatly  diminished  as  well  in  number  as  Id  goods,  Mi^  j 
not  of  power  nor  of  comibrt  to  bay  the  wodb  nd  wool-;  :i 
fels  and  other  merdiandiaes,  as  thef  have  dene  of  _al#'' 
time,  the  soldiers  of  Calus  and  of  the  marches  ^ero'Ml ' 
paid  of  their  wages,  and  the  town  of  Ca^  by  defindt  «# 
reparation  likely  to  be  destroyed.*'  Within  a  few  yeanr 
from  this  date,  nowerer,  the  merdiants  of  CUais 
wealthy  enough  to  lend  Kmg  Edward  what  was  a  i 

amount  of  money  in  those  aaTB.    In  1464  he  is  st , 

in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  to  n«?e  owed  them  83,861/.|, 
for  payment  of  whidi  liiey  were  aariraed  a  yearly  inatal* 
ment  out  of  the  sabsadies  on  wool.  He  oonthmed,  haw^ 
ever,  to  borrow  largdy  in  seliseqiMHt  ye«s ;  so  that  ift  . 
1468  he  was  still  owmg  them  abool  89,0001,,  a  debt 
which  he  increased  tlie  next  year  by  lO.OOOlf.,  borrowed 
of  them  for  payment  of  a  ptft  of  his  sister's  portion  f» 
the  Duke  ot  Bm^imdy.  On  many  odier  oeoaesons  h» 
resorted  for  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  same  qvarter. 
Another  quarto'  to  widdi  he  r^peateiiUk  had  reooona 
was  that  of  the  famous  Medici,  the  prnieahr  merdunts  ef 
Florence.  Comines  assures  us  tiiat  one  or  llie  agents  of 
Cosmo  de'  Medici  was  diiefiy  instmnoitBl  in  enaUing 
him  to  mount  the  timme,  by  fbniisMng  him  at  one  tine 
with  a  sum  of  not  leas  tban  120,000  crowns.  Flofence, 
we  may  remark,  was  now  growing  rieh  by  the  Oriental 
trade,  which  had  neariy  left  Genoa,  tarn  as  tiie  latter 
republic  was  by  internal  dissenricms,  as  well  as  deprived 
of  all  its  possessions  m  the  East  by  the  eonqoests  ni  the 
Turks. 

♦  87  Hen.  VI.  c  2. 
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Some  documents,  printed  by  Rymer,  relating  to  an 
api^ication  made  to  King  Edward  by  some  Spanish  mer- 
chants in  1470,  for  compensation  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  several  vesseb  and  cargoes  which  they  alleged  had 
been  piratically  taken  from  them  by  the  people  of  Sand- 
wich, Dartmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Jersey,  himish  some 
information  respecting  the  ordinary  size  of  the  trading- 
vessels  of  those  times,  and  the  value  both  of  the  ships 
and  their  cai^oes.  The  ships  in  question  were  laden 
with  iron,  wme,  wool,  raisins,  liquorice,  spicery,  in- 
cense, oranges,  mar&c,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cheese — 
all  the  produce  of  the  north  of  Spain.  They  were  seven 
in  number,  of  which  one,  called  a  carvel,*  of  110  tons, 
valued  at  150/.,  and  having  wool,  iron,  &c.  on  board,  to 
the  amount  of  2350/.  more,  was  bound  for  Flanders :  the 
cargoes  of  the  others,  whose  destination  was  England, 
were  all  oi  much  less  value.  They  were,  a  carvel  of  120 
tons,  valued  at  180/.,  with  a  cargo  valued  at  270/. ;  a 
ship  of  120  tons,  valued  at  110/.,  with  a  cargo  valued  at 
190/. ;  a  carvel  of  110  tons,  valued  at  140/.,  with  a  cargo 
valued  at  240/. ;  a  ship  of  100  tons,  valued  at  107/.  10^., 
with  a  cargo  valued  at  457/.  10;. ;  a  ship  of  70  tons,  va- 
lued at  100/.,  with  a  careo  valued  at  250/. ;  and  a  carvel 
of  40  tons,  valued  at  70/.,  with  a  cargo  valued  at  ISO/.f 
These  statements  ma^  be  compared  with  those  in  the 
documents  contained  in  a  preceding  volume  of  the  same 
collection  relating  to  the  dispute  with  the  Hanse  Towns, 
which  was  at  length  settled,  as  mentioned  above,  by  the 
treatyof  1409.  In  the  latter  we  find  mention  made  of 
a  Newcastle  ship  of  200  tons,  valued  at  400/. ;  of  a  cog 
belonging  to  Hull,  which,  with  its  cargo  of  cloth,  was 
valued  at  200/. ;  of  another,  laden  with  oil,  wax,  and 
werke  (?),  valued  at  300/. ;  of  a  barge  belonging  to  Fal- 
mouth, laden  with  salt  and  canvass  of  Britany,  valued  at 
333/.  6*.  Sd. ;  of  another  Yarmouth  vessel,  laden  with 
salt,  cloth,  and  salmon,  valued  at  40/. ;   of  four  vessels 

*  Carvel,  or  Caravel,  from  the  Spanish  Caravela,  is  ex- 
plidned  by  Johnson  to  be  a  kind  of  ship,  with  a  square  poop, 
lormerly  used  in  Spain. 

t  Fcedera,  xi.  671,  672. 
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belonging  to  Lynne,  carrying  cloth  to  the  value  of 
8623/.  56-.  lit/.,  besides  ^ine  and  other  goods;  and  of  a 
craycr*  belonging  to  Lynne,  laden  wim  osmunds  and 
other  goods  to  the  value  of  643/.  14*.  2d.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  it  appears,  from  the 
orders  issued  for  the  manning  of  the  fleet  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  with  Scotland  in  1481,  the  crown  was 
possessed  of  no  fewer  than  six  ships  of  its  own  ;  which 
w  as  probably  the  greatest  royal  navy  that  had  existed  in 
Knpland  since  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  as  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant interests,  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the' 
parliament  called  together  by  Richard  III.,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign.  Of  the  fifteen  acts  passed  by  it,  seven 
relate  to  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  subject  of 
the  first  was  chiefly  the  fabrication  and  dyeing  of  woollen 
cloths ;  and  the  preamble  states  that  it  had  been  custo- 
mary ibr  the  foreign  merchants  in  their  purchases  of 
wool,  to  procure  it  sorted  and'  picked,  and  to  leave  the 
locks  and  other  refuse — by  reason  of  which,  it  is  added, 
there  had  come  to  be  no  manufacture  of  flne  drapery  in 
England.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it  was  provided  that,  for 
the  Future,  no  wool  should  be  sold  to  strangers  cleaned 
from  the  locks  or  refuse,  or  in  any  other  state  than  as  it 
was  shomf — an  enactment  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the 
very  infancy  and  rudest  barbarism  of  commercial  legis- 
lation. The  next  chapter  of  the  statute,  entitled  *  An 
Act  touching  the  Merchants  of  Italy,*  is  very  interesting 
for  the  information  which  it  incidentally  furnishes  re- 
specting the  trade  then  carried  on  in  this  country  by 
foreign  merchants.     The  preamble  represents,  that  mer- 

*  Crayer,  Crare,  or  Cray,  a  small  sea-vessel,  from  the 
Old  Freuch,  Craier. 

"  O  Melancholy  I" 
says  Belarius,  in  *  Cymbeline,' — 

/'  Whoever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  ooze  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare  ] 
Might  easiliest  harbour  in !" 
t  1  Ixichard  III.  c.  8. 
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chant  strangers  of  the  nation  of  Italy — under  which  name 
are  included  not  only  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  Floren- 
tines, Apulians,  Sicilians,  and  Lucaners,  or  people  of 
Lucca,  but  also  the  Catalonians  ^^  and  other  of  the  same 
nation,"  according  to  the  fashion  of  speaking  in  that  age, 
which  was  to  consider  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  as  belonnng  to  Italy, — were  resident  in 
great  numbers  both  in  London  and  in  other  cities  of 
England,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  warehouses  and 
cellars  in  which  to  store  the  wares  and  merchandises 
they  imported,  ^*and  them  in  their  said  warehouses 
and  cellars  deceivably  pack,  meddle  (mixY,  and  keep 
unto  the  time  the  prices  thereof  been  greatly  enhanced, 
for  their  most  lucre,  and  the  same  wares  and  merchan- 
dises then  sell  to  all  manner  of  people,  as  well  within  the 
ports  whereunto  they  bring  their  said  wares  and  mer- 
chandise, as  in  other  divers  and  many  places  generally 
within  this  realm,  as  well  bv  retail  as  otherwise."  An 
extensive  and  active  intemd  trade,  therefore,  was  car- 
ried on  by  these  foreign  residents :  it  is  probable,  in- 
deed, that,  besides  their  business  as  importers  and  ex- 
Sorters,  the  greater  part  of  the  domestic  sale  of  commo- 
ities  brought  from  beyond  seas  was  in  their  hands. 
This  is  the  second  condition  in  the  natural  commercial 
progress  of  a  country ;  first,  its  poverty  and  barbarism 
mvite  only  the  occasional  resort  of  foreigners,  without 
offering  any  temptation  to  them  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence within  it ;  then,  as  its  wealth  increases,  foreigners 
find  even  its  home  trade  an  object  worth  their  attention, 
and  one  which  they  easily  secure  by  the  application  of 
their  superior  skill  and  resources ;  lastly,  in  the  height 
of  its  civilization,  and  when  the  energies  of  its  inhabit- 
ants have  been  fully  developed— in  a  great  measure  by 
the  impulse  received  from  these  stranger  residents — its 

•  traffic  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  all  the  other  business  car- 
ried on  in  it,  naturally  falls  into  the  almost  exclusive 
possession  of  its  own  people.  England,  then,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  only  yet  making  its  way 
through  the  intermediate  or  transition  stB%<fc  Ssk.  ^^^  '^- 

.  vance  from  having  no  commeTce  a\,  «3l\  \o  V»n\xv%  ^  csso^.- 
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mercc  properly  its  own.  The  act  goes  on  to  recite,  that 
the  foreign  merchants  not  only  traded  m  the  manner  that  . 
has  been  described  in  tho  goods  imported  by  themselves 
from  abroad,  but  also  boi^t,  in  we  ports  where  ^ic^ 
were  established  and  elsewhere,  at  their  free  will,  the 
yarious  commodities  which  were  the  produce  of  this 
realm,  and  sold  them  again  at  their  pleasure  within  the 
country,  as  generally  and  freely  as  any  of  the  king's  sab- 
jccts.  ^^And  the  same  merchants  of  Italy  and  other 
merchants  strangers,"  it  is  added,  '^  be  hosts,  and  take 
unto  them  people  of  other  nations  to  sojourn  with  than, 
and  daily  buy  and  sell,  and  make  many  privy  and  secret 
contracts  and  bargains  with  the  same  people."  They  are 
farther  specially  charged  with  buying  up  in  diyers  places 
within  the  realm  great  quantities  of  wool,  woollen  cloth, 
and  other  merchandises,  part  of  which  they  sold  again 
both  to  natives  and  aliens,^  as  they  fonnd  it  most  for  &eir 
profit,  delivering  a  great  part  of  the  wool  to  clothiers,  to 
make  into  cloth  "after  their  pleasures."  "Moreover, 
most  dread  sovereign  lord,"  continues  the  redtal,  "arti- 
ficers and  other  strangers,  not  bom  within  your  obei- 
sance, daily  resort  and  repair  unto  your  said  dty  of 
London,  and  other  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  of  your 
said  realm,  in  great  number,  and  more  than  they  have 
used  to  do  in  days  past,  and  inhabit  themself  within 
your  said  realm,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  house^ 
hold,  and  will  not  take  upon  them  any  laborious  occu- 
pation, as  carting  and  ploughing,  and  other  like  busi- 
ness, but  use  making  of  cloth  and  other  handicrafts 
and  easy  occupations,  and  bring  and  convey  from  the 
parts  of  beyond  the  sea  great  substance  of  wares  and 
merchandises  unto  fairs  and  markets,  and  all  other  places 
of  your  realm,  at  their  pleasure,  and  there  sell  the  same 
as  well  by  retail  as  otherwise,  as  freely  as  any  of  your 
said  subjects  useth  for  to  do,  to  the  great  hurt  and  im- 
poverishing of  your  said  subjects,  and  in  nowise  vrill 
sufier  nor  take  any  of  your  subjeets  to  work  with  them, 
but  only  take  into  their  service  people  bom  in  thei' 
own  countries,  whereby  your  said  subjects  for  lack 
occupation  fell  to  idleness,  and  been  thieves,  beggf 
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vagaboods)  and  people  (^  vioious  living,  to  the  CTeat 
trouble  of  your  nighness  and  of  all  your -said  realm. "^' 
We  need  not  tranaeribe  the  enacting  part  of  the  statute ; 
lis  historical  interest,  and  its  value  tor  our  present  pur^^ 
pose^  liein  the  above  preamble,  which  furnishes  so  fall 
and  clear  an  aeoount  of  the  manner  in  whieh  the  com- 
merce of  i  the  oountnr  was  at  this  time  conducted.  The 
evils,  or  supposed  e^nk,  so  strongly  comi^ained  of,  were 
of  course  attempted  to  be  remedied  by  all  sorts  of  restrio- 
tions  on  the  openidoDS  of  the  foreign  deal^*s — restrictions 
whieh  w^re  one  asdall  absurd  and  of  mischievous  ten- 
dency, as  w^  as,  fortunately,  in  their  very  nature  of 
ixB}H«cticable  en^mement.  Their  almost  avowed  object 
was-4x)  chedk-  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities  of 
aU  kind».  While  shaddes,  however,  are  imposed  upon 
the  trade  in  all  otftier  commodities,  it  is  interesting  to 
find  an  exertion  made  in  iavoor  of  the  new-bom  trade 
in  books^  tmi  creation  of  the  great  art  recently  invented 
of  growing  them -as  it<wer&  in  crops,  even  as  the  mani- 
fold {n-oduoeoC  the  corn-fields  is  raised  from  the  scattered 
seed.  "  Provided  always,"  the  statute  concludes,  "  that 
this  act,  or  any  part  ti)<»eof,  or  any  other  act  made  or  to 
be  made  in  this  present  parliament,  in  no  wise  extend 
or  be  prejudicial^  any  let,  hurt,  or  impediment  to  any 
artificer  OP' merchant  stranger,  of  what  nation  or  country 
be  be,  onshall  be  (^,  for  bringing  into  this  realm,  or 
filing  by  retail  or  otherwise,  ofi  any  manner  books 
writtoi  or  imprinted,  or  for  the  inhabiting  within  the 
said  realm  f<Mr  the  same  intent,  or  to  any  writ^,  limn^^ 
binder,  (nt  irapiinter  of  such  books  as  he  hath,  or  shall 
have,  to  sell  1^  way  of  merchandise,  or  for  their  abode 
in  the  same  realm,  for  the  exercisin?  of  the  said 
occimatioBs^  this  aet  or  any  part  thereof  notwithstand- 

Two  other -acts  of  this  pariiament  continue  for  ten  years 
longer' prohilHtioBe- passed  in  the*  preceding^ reign  against 
the  importatien  of  a  great  niHtber*  of  fcn^i^  manufao^ 
tared  artiele8#    Intemning'  between  these  non-importa* 
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tion  acts  18  another  of  a  direcdy  oppMto 
ordaining  that,  for  the  futare,  akiig  wiA  evenr  b 
cither  Malvesy  (Malmeaejr)  or  T]rre  wme  hinnglit.< 
country  hy  the  Venetians  or  others  should  .be.ii 
ten  good  and  able  bowstaves.  FonMrfy,  itki  _ 
bowstaves  used  to  be  sold  at  40$.'  m.hmdni^ 
468.  Hd.  at  most ;  but  now,  bv  the  seditkms  eiMdMe 
of  the  Lombards  trading  to  this  coimtiy,  Aigr  had  i 
to  the  ''  outrageous  price"  of  SI.  the  hundmL*  lldk^ 
it  may  bo  observed,  was  the  second  attempt  .tfMt  htii. 
been  made  to  remedy  the  grievance  in  qoestion.;  The-. 
way  in  which  it  was  first  attadced  was  mora  dvect  •;  In  > 
1482  it  was  ordained  that,  whereas  the  bowren  in  mttj . 
part  of  the  realm  sold  then*  bows  *<  at  swn  n  grnt.Md/ 
cxcessive  price,  that  the  king's  subjects  properly  <f' 
to  shoot  be  not  of  power  to  buy  to  them  bowa;" 
fore,  from  the  feast  of  Easter  next  coming,  no  I 
should  take  from  any  of  the  kmg's  Hegpe  people. Jbrn. 
long  bow  of  yew  more  than  3s.  4</.t  Tms  was  eetkULj  j 
carrying  faith  in  the  virtue  of  an  act  of  pariiament  as  finr  • 
as  it  could  well  go.  •     . 

Here,  then,  were  two  legislative  modes  of  keeping  : 
down  prices.    The  last  of  the  acts  of  Richard's  pniift- ' 
ment  which  it  remuns  for  us  to  notice  fumishei  an . 
example  of  a  third.    The  evil  against  which  tins  act  it ; 
directed  is  the  high  price  of  Malmesey  wine— a  poUie . 
calamity  which  is  botn  pathetically  and  indignantlj  be- « 
wailed.     Butts  of  wine  called  Melvesy,  it  is  affirmed,  • 
i  were  wont  in  great  plenty  to  be  brought  into  this  resAm  : 
I  to  be  sold  ^^  before  the  27th  and  28th  years  of  the  leign 
of  Henry  IV.,  late  m  deed  and  not  of  right  king 
bf  England,  and  also  in  the  same  years;"  at  which 
bme  they  held  from  140  to  126  flJloos  a  piece ;  ''and 
pen  a  man  might  buy  and  have  of  uie  merchant  stranger, 
^ller  of  the  said  Malveseys,  by  mean  of  the  said  plen^ 
:  them,  for  50«.,  or  53s.  4£^  at  the  moat,  a  butt  of  such 
ine,  he  taking  for  his  payment  thereof  two  parts  in 
ollen  cloth  wrought  in  wb  redtai,  and  the  thud  part 
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in  ready  money."  But  now,  the  act  proceeds  to  com- 
plain, the  dealers  in  these  wines  have,  *'  by  subtle  and 
crafty  means,"  so  contrived  it  that  the  butts  of  Malmesey 
lately  imported  scarcely  hold  108  gallons ;  *^  and  be- 
sides," it  is  added,  '*  they  knowing,  as  it  seemeth,  what 
quantity  of  such  wine  may  serve  yearly  to  be  sold  within 
this  realm,  where  they  were  wont  to  bring  hither  yearly 
great  quantity  and  plenteously  of  such  wine  to  be  sold 
aiiter  the  prices  aforesaid,  of  their  craftiness  use  to  bring 
no  more  hither  now  in  late  days  but  only  as  will  scantily 
serve  this  realm  a  year,  wherethrough  they  have  en- 
hanced the  price  of  the  same  wines  to  eight  marks 
{61.  68.  Sd.)  a  butt,  readi/  money,  and  no  cloth,  to  the 
great  enriching  of  themself,  and  great  deceit,  loss, 
hurt,  and  damage  of  all  the  commons  of  this  realm." 
The  plan  adopted  for  reformation  of  this  inconvenience 
was  simply  to  ordain  that  the  butt  of  Malmesey  should 
foe  again  of  the  old  measure.  It  seems  to  have  been 
thought  that  the  old  measure  was  the  cause  of  the  old 
price,  and  that,  the  one  being  restored,  the  other  would 
rollow  of  course. 

Little,  it  is  plain,  can  be  said  in  commendation  of  the 
enlightened  wisdom  of  any  part  of  this  system  of  com- 
mercial policy.  The  various  facts  and  statements  that 
have  been  quoted,  however,  all  go  to  attest  the  actual 
commercial  advancement  of  the  country  in  despite  of 
vicious  legislation.  The  subject  of  trade  is  seen  tilling  a 
constantly  enlarging  space  in  the  public  eye ;  and  even 
the  misdirected  efforts  of  the  law  show  how  strongly  and 
generally  men's  minds  were  now  set  upon  the  cultivation 
of  that  great  field  of  national  industry. 

In  Scotland  also,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  of  the  country  appear,  on  the  whole, 
to  have  made  considerable  advances  in  the  course  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  recorded  that  the  English  vice- 
admiral.  Sir  Robert  Umfraville,  in  an  expedition  upon 
which  he  sailed  to  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  1410,  besides 
plundering  the  country  on  both  coasts  of  that  arm  of  the 
sea,  carried  off" as  prizes  fourteen  "  good  shi^"  W^'sw^^J^ 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  pitdi,  \ar,  yioadi^  m^^  ^V^a^> 
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and  ryC)  in  addition  to  many  whidi  he  burned.*  This 
shows  that  even  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  period 
Scotland  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  trade  and  ship^ung. 
Some  of  the  vessels  taken  by  Umfraville,  however,  might 
])clonj?  to  foreigners ;  the  Lombards,  in  particular,  accord- 
ing to  Fordun,  already  carried  on  a  considerable  Scottish 
trudo,  and  some  of  the  ships  in  which  they  resorted  to  the 
country  were  of  large  burden.  The  usual  staple  of  the 
Scottish  continental  commerce  was  at  Bruges,  in  Flan- 
ders. James  J.,  in  1425,  removed  it  to  Middleburgh,  in 
Zealand  ;  but,  on  an  embassy  arriving  the  same  year  from 
the  Flemings,  with  concessions  on  some  points  as  to  which 
the  Scottish  merchants  had  felt  aggrieved,  he  agreed  to 
restore  the  former  arrangement.  In  *  The  Libel  of  Eng- 
lish Policy,*  however,  written  nearly  twenty  yearB-.'aftwp 
this,  we  are  informed  that  the  exports  of  Scotland  theit 
consisted  only  of  wool,  woolfels,  and  hides.  The  Seottish 
wool,  it  is  added,  used  to  be  mixed  with  the  English,  and 
maimfactured  into  cloth,  at  the  towns  of  Popering  and- 
Bell,  in  Flanders.  It  seems  to  have  been  exported  to 
Flanders  in  Scottish  vessels,  which  returned  home  with 
cargoes  of  mercery,  haberdashery,  and  other  manufactured 
goods  of  various  kinds,  among  which  are  specified  cart* 
wheels  and  barrows.  But  the  most  ample  information 
rcs})ecting  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Scotland 
during  this  period  is  supplied,  as  in  England,  by  the  sta- 
tute-book. A  long  succession  of  enactments  relating  to 
this  subject  commences  from  the  return  of  James  I.,  in 
1424  ;  from  which  date,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  the  Scot- 
tish laws,  which  had  been  hitherto  in  Latin,  are  written, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try— an  imj)rovement  which  was  not  adopted  in  England 
till  more  than  sixty  years  afterwards.  We  can  here,  how- 
ever, only  notice,  in  theh-  chronological  order>  a  few 
of  the  more  remarkable  particulars  to  be  coUected  from  • 
this  source.  In  1425  it  was^  among  other  things,  or- 
damed  that  the  merchants  retummg.  from  foreign  coun- 
tries should  always  bring  bade,  as  partof  their  returns, 
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iiaraess  (or  defonsive  armour),  spears,  shafts,  bows,  and 
staves.  The  same  parliament  also  passed  a  law  for  esta- 
blishing a  unifcamitj  of  weights  and  measures.  From  a 
hw  of  1428,  permitting  merehants,  for  a  year  ensuing,  to 
ship  their  goods  ih  feragn  vess^  where  Scottish  ones 
-w»^  not  to  be  found,  it  would  appear  that  a  Scottish  na- 
yigation  act  existed  before  this  time,  although  no  record 
of  it  has  been  peseryed.  In  1430,  a  law  was  passed  to 
which  the  epithet  of  anti-commercial  may  be  applied,  or- 
daining, that  cloths  made  of  silk,  or  adeemed  witn  the  finer 
furs,  should  not  be  worn  by  any  person  under  the  rank 
of  a  knight,  or  whose  annual  income  was  less  than  200 
marks.  This  proves,  however,  that  these  expensive  kinds 
of  dress  were  then  well  known  in  the  country,  and  were 
even  in  use  among  those  -who  did  not  belong  to  the 
wealthiest  classes.  This  same  year  King  James  im- 
ported fromlicmdon  for  his  own  use  the  following  articles 
— ^which  it  maytiierefore  be  presumed  he  could  not  pro- 
cure at  home  so  readily  or  of  so  good  a  quality : — 20  tuns 
of  wine;  12  bows;  4  dozen  yards  of  cloth  of  different 
odours ;  12  yards  of  scarlet ;  20  yards  of  red  worsted ; 
8  dozen  pewter  vessels;  1200  wooden  bowls,  packed  in 
four  barrels ;  3  dozen  coverels,  a  basin,  and  font ;  2  sum- 
mer saddles,  1  hackney  saddle,  a  woman's  saddle  with 
ftumiture ;  2  portmanteaus ;  4  yards  of  motley ;  6  yards 
of  morrey ;  5  yards  of  black  cloth  of  lyre ;  12  yards  of 
kersey  ;  and  12  skins  of  red  leather.  These  goods  were 
shipped  for  Scotland  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  London, 
accompanied  by  an  order  of  King  Henry,  securing  them 
from  molestation  by  English  cruizers.*  In  1486  we  find 
James  purdiasing  30  fodders  of  lead  from  the  Bishop  of 
Durham ;  for  the  export  of  which,  either  by  land  or 
water,  on  pa3mient  of  the  usual  customs,  an  order  was 
granted  by  the  English  council.  A  law  of  the  Scottish 
parliament  in  1424  had  declared  all  mines  to  belong  to 
the  crown  that  yielded  three  halfpennies  of  silver  in  the 
pound  of  lead ;  and  Mr.  Macpherson  thinks  that  the  im- 
port of  lead  from  England  probably  became  necessary  ia 
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consequence  of  the  dieck  wludi  tiiis  efttcUueut  pot  0009. " 
the  operations  of  mining.    A  soardtjr  of  die  pTBefci  I 
metals  also  seems  to  have  been  about  toil  time  ftlt,  if  we  ] 
may  judge  by  a  law  of  the  year  1486,  which  esMled  tiaifc  ' 
the  exporters  of  natiye  prodnoe  ahoold  gm  aecurity-te 
bring  home,  and  deliver  to  the  master  of  oie  minti  a  e«w' 
tain  quanti^  of  bullion  for  every  sadc  of  wool,  kat  of 
hides,  or  measure  of  otiiar  goods  whidi  tibey  ca^iM 
abroad. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scottish  merdbuniW  of 
this  age  was  William  Eljdiinstone,  who  is  ra^ivded  m  tile 
founder  of  the  commerce  of  Glasgow,  as  his  soa  Bishop 
£l{)hinstone,  towards  the  dose  of  the  oentunr,  was  of  tae 
University  of  Aberdeen.  EljMnstone's  tradte  is  sappooed 
to  have  consisted  in  exportmg  pidded  salmon.  Two 
Scottish  merchants,  Georae  Faulau  and  John  Daliymploy 
repeatedly  appear  soon  after  iius  as  employed  by  Janite 
II.,  in  embassies  and  other  public  busmess,  aloog  witih 
noblemen  and  clergymen.  A  hiw  was  passed  in  1468, 
prohibiting  any  person  from  going  abroad  as  a  merchant^  ., 
unless,  besides  being  a  penKm  of  good  credit^  he  either  y 
possessed  or  had  consigned  to  him  property  to  the  amouht  ^ 
of  three  serplaiths — the  serj^aith  being,  acceding  to  the  - 
common  account,  eighty  stones  of  wool.  Merchants 
were  at  the  same  time  forbidden  to  wear  sUk,  scaiiet,  Ixr 
fur  of  martens,  unless  they  were  ddermen,  bailies,  or  in 
some  other  capacity  members  of  a  town  coundl.  Ue 
social  estimation  in  which  commerckl  men  were  al  this 
time  held  in  Scotland  may  in  some  degree  be  cadia^ 
from  another  clause  of  the  act,  which  commands  mat  poor 
gentlemen  living  in  the  country,  having  estates  of  more 
than  40/.  a^year  of  old  extent,  should  dress  as  merchants. 
The  dress  of  the  wives  of  merchants,  as  well  as  then*  own, 
was  regulated  by  this  statute :  they  are  directed  to  take 
especid  care  to  make  iAi&r  wives  and  dang^ters  be  ha- 
bited in  a  manner  correspondent  to  their  estate ;  that  is  to 
say,  on  their  heads  short  curches,  with  little  hoods,  such 
as  are  used  in  Flanders,  Enffland,  and  other  countries ; 
and  gowns  without  tails  of  unbefittinff  length,  or  trimmed 
with  furs,  except  on  holidays.    Further,  as  if  it  had  been 
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intended  to  discriminate  the  several  ranks  of  the  commu- 
nity by  so  many  different  colours,  like  the  enchanted  fish 
in  the  Eastern  tale,  while  merchants  were  prohibited  from 
wearing  scarlet,  all  hues  except  grey  or  wnite  were  inter- 
dicted to  labourers  on  working  days,  and  on  holidays  all 
except  red,  green,  or  light  blue.  So  much  may  serve 
for  sample  sufficient  of  this  fantastic  piece  of  legislation. 
Meanwnile,  the  growth  of  the  trade  of  the  country  is 
indicated  by  occasional  notices  of  commercial  treaties  with 
foreign  governments, — with  England,  with  Denmark, 
with  Flanders,  and. other  continental  states.  In  1467 
various  new  restrictions  were  imposed,  with  what  view  it 
is  not  easy  to  imagine,  upon  the  pursuit  of  foreign  com- 
merce. It  was  oraained  that  no  persons  should  go  abroad 
as  merchants  except  free  burgesses,  resident  within  burgh, 
or  their  factors  and  servants ;  and  that  even  no  burgess 
should  have  that  liberty  unless  he  was  *^a  famous  and 
worshipful  man,"  having  at  the  least  half  a  last  of  goods 
in  property  or  trust.  Handicraftsmen  or  artisans,  in  par- 
ticular, were  debarred  from  engaging  in  trade  unless  they 
obtained  special  licences,  and  renounced  their  crafts  with- 
out colour  or  dissimulation.  These  prohibitions  look 
very  much  as  if  they  had  been  obtained  by  the  influence 
of  the  mercantile  body,  wishing  to  preserve  the  monopoly 
of  the  foreign  trade  in  their  own  hands.  By  another  re- 
gulation all  vessels  were  prohibited  from  sailing  to  any 
foreign  country  between  the  end  of  October  and  the  be- 
ginning of  February.  Rochelle,  Bordeaux,  and  the  ports 
of  France  and  Norway,  are  all  mentioned  in  this  act  as 
places  to  which  the  Scottish  merchants  were  then  accus- 
tomed to  resort.  The  regulation  requiring  every  merchant 
to  be  a  burgess  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  clergy,  who  were  permitted  to  export  their  own 
goods,  and  import  what  they  had  occasion  for,  by  the 
agency  of  their  servants.  In  Scotland  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land many,  both  of  the  nobility  and  the  bishops,  had 
long  been  accustomed  openly  to  pursue  trade  as  a  source 
of  gain.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  for  instance, 
mention  is  made  of  a  vessel  carrying  two  sirr^t^sax^oRa 
and  a  crew  of  twenty  men,  wbicii  yj^a  it€\^\aW3  ^^ 
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Earl  of  Douglas  to  trade  with  NomuBi^  and 
and  of  another  navigated  by  a  matter  and  twentgp^ft 
sailors,  and  laden  with  six  hundred  quarten  of  nrnkf 
which  the  Duke  of  Albany  was  proprieter.*    In  I4i 
a  richly-laden  vessel,  bebi^g  to  WanUMr,  BUu^ 
St.  Andrew's,  was  taken  by  the  English.    In  1473 
other,  called  the  Salvator,  the  propirty  of  hit  aoooMi    _ 
Bishop  Kennedy,  bemg  the  finest  vessel  thai  had  efml 
been  built  in  Scotland,  was  wrecked  at  TTnintiiinw^tj] 
when  the  cargo  was  nlundered,  and  the  oraw  Biade.f 
soners  by  the  people  of  the  oountiT, — aa  ontnge 
which  redress  was  soon  after  demandiMl  by  the  8oM 
parliament,  and  which  it  was  finally  agieed  ahoold  hm 
compensated  by  the  King  of  Englaiid  paying  ti)e  jwmh    * 
chants  to  whom  the  goods  bekmged  a  oompositiaii  of  7 
^ye  hundred  mariu.  .   | 

Yery  few  notices  respecting  the  trade  of  Ireland  eeei^t  J 
during  this  peried.  Tne  exports  finm  that  oeeatiy.  aiv-  I 
cording  to  the  author  of  the  '  libel  of  Endiiah  Fmej/  'i 
were  hides,  wool,  salmcm,  hake  (a  kiodof  fian),  hornog%  j 
linen,  falding  (a  kind  of  coarse  doth),  and  the  skJoa  el  i 
martens,  harts,  otters,  squirrels,  hares,  rablnts,  aheq^ 
lambs,  foxes^  and  kids.  8<MBe  gold  ore  had  idso  lately  beoi  . 
brought  thence  to  London.  The  abundant  £ntih4y  and 
excellent  harbours  of  Ireland  are  eeldbnited  by  this  writer. 

In  connexion  with  the  anfaject  of  trade  and  connMrae 
it  may  be  mentioned,  that  to  the  close  of  this  period  we  j 
owe  tne  first  establishment  in  Englimd  <^  public  peste  to 
the  conveyance  of  intelligence.  The  plan  was  first  ca^•  | 
ried  into  efiect  in  France  hj  Louis  XL,  about  the  year 
1476,  and  was  introduced  m  England  b^  tiie  Dake  of 
Gloucester  (afterwards  Bichard  III.)>  wlule  eoaduotmg 
the  ScoUish  war  in  1481.  By  meaas  of  post-horses 
changed  at  every  twenty  nulea,  kstters,  we  are  told,  were 
forwaidedat  therateofahundredflulesAday.  Bothm 
France  and  in  J&gland,  however,  the  post  in  this,  its  ear* 
liest  form,  was  ^tdusively  to  the  use  of  the  government. 

The  English  cmns  <^  this  period  were,  with  one  exoep* 

*  See  Tytkr»  Hist  of  SeoOand,  iii  liS8. 
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tion,  to  be  presently  noticed,  gold  and  silver  pieces 'of 
the  same  denominations  that  haye  been  already  described. 
Although,  however,  the  names,  and  also  Uie  relative 
values,  of  the  coins  continued  unchanged,  their  positive 
values,  or  the  actual  quantities  of  metal  of  which  they 
were  formed,  underwent  a  succession  of  diminutions,  it 
has  been  stated  that,  whereas,  originally,  240  pennies 
were  coined  out  of  the  Towo*  pound  of  silver,  weighing 
5400  grains  troy,  Edward  III.  coined  out  of  the  same 
quantity  of  silver  270  pennies ;  thus  reducing  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  in  each  p^ny  from  22^  to  20  grains.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  depreciate  the  penny  by  the 
amount  of  about  one-third  of  a  farthing,  and  the  nominal 
pound  (which  was  still  held  to  contain  20  shillings,  or 
240  pence)  hf  about  6«.  6€^  in  our  pres^it  money ;  thu» 
reducing  it  from  about  56$.  8d.  to  somewhat  less  than  50«. 
The  groats,  or  fourpenny  pieces,  afterwards  issued  by  Ed- 
ward III.,  carried  the  depreciation  still  farther  than  this ; 
each  of  these  coins  weighmg  only  72  grains  instead  of  90, 
which  they  ou^t  to  have  done  accoraing  to  the  original 
scale,  or  80,  which  even  the  lately  reduced  rate  would 
have  demanded.  A  shilling  paid  in  these  groats  was 
worth  only  about  2s,  Sd.  oi  our  present  money,  instead 
of  about  2^.  9^,  its  original  value  ;  and  a  pound  pcdd  in 
the  same  coin  was  only  about  46  of  our  present  shillings. 
Such,  then,  were  the  values  a£  the  several  silver  coins 
at  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  That  king,  in  1412,  de- 
preciated the  currency  still  more  by  coining  the  Tower 
pound  into  30  shillings  by  tale — that  is  to  say,  into  360 
pennies ;  tiie  e£fect  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
silver  in  each  penny  to  15  grains,  and  the  value  of  the 
penny  to  not  quite  2d.,  of  the  shilling  to  about  Is.  10^., 
and  of  the  pound  to  1/.  17^.  9d.  of  our  present  money. 
The  strange  reason  assigned  for  this  alteration  was  ^*  the 
great  scarcity  of  money  in  the  realm,"— as  if  money,  or 
aiyrthing  else  of  intrinsic  value,  could  be  made  more  plen- 
tiful by  the  easy  process  of  cutting  each  piece  into  two. 
The  <»tiinance,  which  stands  on  the  rolls  of  parliament, 
however,  betrays  a  consciousness  that  the  ingenious  ex.^- 
dient  was  not  likely  to  succeed.    Tbft  nft^  i&n^  ^\^5»s^- 
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age  was  directed  to  be  tried  only  for  two  yem;  and-ift 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  it  flhoiUd  be  Ibuid  agunit  M 
profit  of  the  Icing  and  his  reahn,  then  to  eeaae.  It  flittil^ 
in  fact,  even  then  have  been  jdain  to  all  tlie  trorid  tiiit 
the  measure,  the  eril  eSSocts  in  wlddi  had  alnac^  been 
repeatedly  experienced,  was  notfainff  eke  tiian  a  rdbbeq^ 
of  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  me  royal  excbeqwri 
Even  to  the  crown,  indeed,  the  benefit  was  only  teaa* 
porary;  but  this  deeper  truth  may  not  hate  been-ao 
clearly  perceived.  In  the  first  instance,  of  Gonrae,  and 
for  the  moment,  the  base  ooina^  was  praflfaUe  to  tbe- 
uttercr.  The  different  pieces  corned  IrjT  Henry  IV.  were  , 
halfncnnies,  pennies,  and  groats  of  silver,  and  nobles,  half 
nobles,  and  quarter  nobles  of  ^Id.  Li  tihe  last  year  of^ ' 
his  reign  he  reduced  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  noble' 
from  its  original  amount  of  120  fn&DS  to  108  grains ;  bk  ' 
other  words,  he  diminished  its  mtrinsic  value  by  one^  ■ 
tenth.  Henry's  gold  coins  exactly  resemble  those  of  bia 
predecessor,  the  only  difference  b!^ng  the  substitution  of 
the  name  Henbicus  finr  Richabdus.  His  silver  coina 
arc  also  principally  distinguished  by  the  name. 

The  values  of  the  several  denominations  of  English 
money  continued  without  further  reduction  during  the 
two  next  reigns.  The  silver  coins  of  Henry  V.  are  sap- 
posed  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  his  mther  by  two 
little  circles  on  each  side  of  the  h€»d,  which  are  thought 
to  have  been  intended  for  eylet-holes, — '<  from  an  odd 
stratagem,"  says  Leake,  "  when  he  Uras  prince,  whereby 
he  recovered  his  father's  favour,  being  then  dressed  in  a 
suit  full  of  eylet-holes :  fit>m  that  time  may  Ukewise  be 
dated  his  extraordinary  change  of  manners,  which  proved 
so  much  to  the  honour  of  himself  and  the  kingdom,  and 
therefore  not  an  improper  distinction  of  the  monervof  this 
prince  from  the  others  of  tiie  same  name."  •  The  stoiy 
m  question,  which  is  told  at  great  length  by  Holinshea, 
Speed,  Stow,  and  other  dironiders  of  that  age,  is,  briefly, 
that,  when  the  worst  suspicions  of  the  conduct  of  his  son 
had  been  infused  into  the  mind  of  Henry  lY.,  the  prince 

-   *  Leake's  Historical  Account  of  English  Money,  p.  139. ' 
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regained  his  father's  favour  by  appearing  before  him,  and 
offering  the  king  his  dagger,  that  tie  might,  if  he  pleased, 
take  his  life  on  5ie  spot.  On  this  occasion,  it  seems,',**  he 
was  appareled  in  a  gown'of  blue  satin,  full  of  small  eylet- 
holes,  at  every  hole  the  needle  hanging  by  a  silk  thread 
with  which  it  was  sewed :  about  his  arm  he  ware  a  hound's 
collar  set  full  of  S  S  of  gold,  and  the  tirets  likewise  being 
of  the  same  metal."  *  But  what  particular  part  in  the  stra- 
tagem this  fantastic  dress  was  intended  to  play  does  not 
appear.  The  story  looks  at  the  best  as  if  we  had  got  only 
the  half  of  it ;  but  it  is  probably  altogether  an  invention 
of  a  later  age,  and,  instead  of  having  been  the  origin  of 
the  eylet-holes  on  the  coin,  it  is  most  likely  itself  the  off- 
spring of  that  device.  Henry  V.  also  struck  various 
French  coins,  among  which  were  muttons  (so  called  from 
bearing  the  impression  of  a  lamb,  or  Agnus  Dei)  of  gold, 
and  groats,  half  groats,  quarter  groats,  man9ois,  and  petit 
deniers,  of  silver.  After  the  treaty  of  Troyes  he  coined 
others  called  saluts,  demi-saluts,  blancs,  &c.,  in  the  legend 
of  which  he  took  the  title  of  Haeres  Franciae,  or  Heir  of 
France. 

The  English  corns  of  Henry  VI,  are  supposed  to  be 
distinguished  from  his  father's  by  the  arched  crown  called 
the  imperial,  surmounted  with  the  orb  and  cross.  He 
also  issued,  as  King  of  France,  saluts,  angelots,  franks, 
and  nobles  of  gold,  and  groats,  blanks,  deniers,  &c.,  of 
silver. 

The  English  money  was  again  depreciated  by  Ed- 
ward IV.,  who,  in  1464,  ordered  the  Tower  pound  of 
silver  to  be  coined  into  37*.  6d.  by  tale,  that  is,  into  460 
pennies.  The  penny  now,  therefore,  contained  only  12 
grains  of  silver,  and  its  value  was  little  more  than  l^d.  of 
our  present  money ;  that  of  the  shilling  was  about  Is.  6d, ; 
and  that  of  the  nominal  pound  about  305.  Edward  IV., 
in  1466,  also  struck  two  new  gold  coins,  called  angels 
and  angelots,  from  the  figure  of  an  angel  on  the  reverse. 
These  were  intended  as  substitutes  for  the  noble  and  the 
half  noble,  and  were,  like  them,  ordered  to  pass  respect- 

♦  Holinshed. 
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ively  for  6*.  8^.  and  Ss.  4d, ;  but  they  were  considerably 
inferior  in  intrinsic  value  even  to  the  nobles  that  had  been 
struck  since  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. ;  for, 
instead  of  108  grains,  the  angel  contained  only  80  grains. 
It  was,  therefore,  really  worth  little  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  late  noble,  or  exactly  two-thirds  of  the  ori- 
ginal coin  of  that  name.  Henry  VI.  also,  during  his 
short  restoration  to  power  in  1470,  coined  angels  of  gold, 
and  groats  and  half  groats  of  silver,  all  after  the  depre- 
ciated standards  that  had  been  established  by  Edward  IV. 
It  is  not  probable  that  Edward  V.  coined  any  money. 
The  gold  coins  of  Richard  III.  were  angels  and  half 
angels,  of  the  same  weight  as  his  brother's,  and  bearing 
Richard's  cognizance  of  a  boar's  head  ;  his  silver  money 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  Richard  II.  by  bemg  a  thira 
lighter. 

The  depreciation  of  the  coin  in  Scotland  durinff  the 
present  period  proceeded  much  more  rapidly,  and  was 
carried  to  a  much  greater  extent,  than  in  England.  When 
James  I.  returned  home,  in  1424,  he  found  the  real  value 
of  the  Scottish  money  very  considerably  less  than  that  of 
the  English  of  the  same  denominations;  on  which  he 
immediately  got  an  act  of  parliament  passed  for  restoring 
the  coin  to  the  same  weight  and  fineness  with  that  of 
England ;  but  it  proved  of  no  eflfect, — the  depreciation 
was  carried  farther  and  farther,  till  at  length,  at  the  close 
of  the  jDresent  period,  the  Scottish  coins  were  scarcely 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  English.  The 
pound  of  silver,  which  had  been  originally  coined,  as  in 
England,  into  20  shillings,  was  coined  in  1424  into 
375.  6(i. ;  in  1451  into  64s. ;  in  1466  into  96^. ;  and  in 
1475  into  144^.  The  value  of  the  Scottish  shilling  at  this 
last-mentioned  date,  therefore,  was  little  more  than  4^, 
of  our  present  money.  We  shall  find,  however,  that  it 
afterwards  declined  to  a  much  lower  point  than  this. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


FBOM  THE  ACCBSSIOir  OF  HENBT  VH.  TO  THE  END  OP  THE 
BEIGir  OF  ELIZABETH.      A.D.  1485 — 1603. 

The  jH^sent  period  was  an  age  of  great  revolutions  and 
remarkable  progress  in  the  commerce  and  general  in- 
dustry, not  only  of  this  comitry,  but  of  the  world.  But 
in  England  especially  the  sixteenth  century  is  distin- 
guished from  the  fifteenth  almost  as  the  day  is  from  the 
night,  in  respect  to  the  activity  and  advancement  of  the 
nation  in  every  field  of  exertion  and  enterprise  where 
those  accumulated  results  are  to  be  achieved  that  con- 
stitute civilization. 

The  encouragonent  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  being 
an  object  in  which  he  saw  much  profit  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  his  subjects,  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of 
Henry  VII.  during  his  whole  reign.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  saia  that  this  sagacious  king  was  much  beyond  his  age 
in  some  of  the  notions  on  which  he  proceeded  in  this 
matter.  His  general  views  may  be  considered  to  be 
explained  in  the  speech  which  his  minister,  Cardinal 
Morton,  addressed,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  to  the  parlia- 
ment wnich  met  in  November,  1487.  After  having  ex- 
pressed his  majesty's  anxious  desire  to  restore  peace  and 
order  to  his  kingdom  by  good  and  wholesome  laws, — by 
which  alone,  he  observed,  sedition  and  rebellion  were  to 
be  truly  put  down,  and  not  by  the  blood  shed  in  the 
field  or  by  the  marshal's  sword, — the  eloquent  chancellor 
went  on ; — "  And,  because  it  is  the  king's  desire  that 
this  peace,  wherein  he  hopeth  to  govern  and  maintain 
you,  do  not  bear  only  unto  you  leaves  for  you  to  sit 
under  the  shade  of  them  in  safehr,  but  also  6hsv>a3A\)R»!c: 
you  fruit  of  riches,  wealth,  am  t^\«oX.^  ,  ^«t^'vat«^  "^^sa* 
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grace  i)rays  you  to  take  into  consideration  matter  of 
trade,  as  also  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
repress  the  bastard  and  barren  emplojrment  of  moneys 
to  usury  and  unlawful  exchanges,  that  they  may  be,  as 
their  natural  use  is,  turned  upon  commerce  and  lawful 
and  royal  trading."  That  is  to  say,  commerce  was  to  be 
promoted  by  the  destruction  of  credit ;  for  a  chief  branch 
of  commercial  credit  is  the  lending  and  borrowing  of 
money  on  interest,  which  is  what  is  here  called  usury. 
The  next  of  the  cardinal's  recommendations  also  partook 
of  the  twilight  views  of  the  time, — a  twilight,  however, 
which  the  space  of  three  centuries  and  a  half  that  has 
since  elapsed  has  not  wholly  dissipated.  After  calling 
upon  them  to  take  measures  that  the  "  people  be  set  on 
work  in  arts  and  handicrafts,  that  the  realm  may  subsist 
more  of  itself ;  that  idleness  be  avoided,  and  the  draining 
out  of  our  treasure  for  foreign  manufactures  stopped ;"  he 
continued : — "  But  you  are  not  to  rest  here  only,  but  to 
provide  further  that  whatsoever  merchandise  shall  |be 
brouglit  in  from  beyond  the  seas  may  be  employed  upon 
the  commodities  of  this  land,  whereby  the  kingdom's 
stock  of  treasure  may  be  sure  to  be  kept  from  being  di- 
minished by  any  overtrading  of  the  foreigpner.**  So  that 
the  old  system  of  encouraging  foreign  trade  by  shutting 
out  foreign  merchants  and  foreign  commodities  was  still 
the  only  plan  that  was  thought  of,  and  the  sole  end  and 
design  oi  all  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations 
was  held  to  be,  to  take  produce  and  manufactures  out  of 
the  country  and  to  bring  gold  into  it. 

The  conclusion  of  die  chancellor's  oration  is  worth 
quoting  for  its  curious  argument,  intended  to  prove  how 
the  country  would  enrich  itself  by  making  tne  king  as 
rich  as  possible.  **  And,  lastly,*  said  Morton,  "  be- 
cause the  king  is  well  assured  that  you  would  not  have 
him  poor  that  wishes  you  rich,  he  doubteth  but  that  you 
will  have  care  as  well  to  maintain  his  revenues  of  customs 
and  all  other  natures,  as  also  to  supply  him  with  your 
loving  aids,  if  the  case  shall  so  require.  The  rather  for 
that  you  know  the  king  is  a  good  husband,  and  but  a 
steward,  in  effect,  for  the  public ;  and  that  what  comes 
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fwrn  you  is  hut  as  moisture  drawn  from  the  eartJi^  which 
gathers  into  a  cloud,  and  fatts  back  upon  the  earth 
again."*  AU  this,  too,  however  (only  gubstituting  the 
government  for  the  king,  who  in  that  age  was  the  whole 
government),  is  still  the  £uth  of  many  people  in  our  own 
day,  when  me  spark  of  truth  that  lies  m  the  heart  of  the 
error,  and  has  kept  it  to  long  alive,  is  hardly  so  con- 
siderable a  partide  as  it  was  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  Cardinal  Morton  propounded  his  ing^iious  meta- 
phor. The  eeonomical  evil  of  a  large  diversion  of  the 
public  wealth  into  the  hands  of  the  government  is  not 
that  the  money  so  paid  over  is  absorbed  or  lost  to  the 
public,  as  if  it  were  Duried  in  the  ground  or  thrown  into 
the  sea ;  in  so  &r  at  least  as  it  is  expended  in  the  country, 
which  nearly  all  of  it  usually  is,  it  does  undoubtedly  de- 
scend again  to  the  sources  from  which  it  was  drawn,  as 
the  nMMsture  that  rises  fix)m  the  earth  in  vapour  &ll8  back 
upon  it  in  showers*  The  objection  is,  not  that  any  part 
of  it  is  absdutely  kst  to  the  country,  but  that,  as  ex- 
pended by  the  government,  it  is  not  expended  so  advan- 
tageously for  the  interests  of  industry  and  production  as  . 
it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  left  in  the  pockets  of 
the  people.  There  is  nothing  lost ;  but  there  is  not  so 
mucn  gained  in  the  one  case  as  there  would  have  been  in 
the  other.  The  reproduction  is  less ;  the  accumulation 
of  the  oapital  of  the  community  does  not  go  on  so  fast. 
Hovrever,  there  may  perhaps  be  a  state  of  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  for  the  eeneral  advantage  that  a  portion  of 
the  public  wealth  should  be  impelled  by  force  in  a  certain 
direction,  for  the  sake  of  formmg  and  maintaining  some- 
where a  larger  'reservoir  of  capital  than  would  otherwise 
anywhere  exist:  the  general  rule  may  be  that  capital 
should  be  allowed  to  diffuse  itself  freely,  because  in  that 
way  the  increase  will,  upon  the  whole,  be  the  largest ; 
but  there  may  be  an  exception  for  the  case  of  an  early 
society,  which  would  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of 
having  no  capital  but  what  was  distributed  in  driblets 
unless  some  system  of  artificial  drunage  were  put  in 

*  Bacon's  Henry  VU. 
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urtion  to  collect  a  number  of  the  puny  rivulets  into  one 
clHcient  stream.  Even  the  rapacity  of  a  king  or  a  go-  - 
veminerit,  whatever  countcrbalancmg  evils  it  may  be' 
utf(>n(Ie(l  with,  may  in  some  sort  answer  this  purpose ;  - 
and  Cardinal  Morton's  mctaphoric  logic,  tnerefora, 
thf»iijrh  not  the  whole  truth,  in  regard  to  Henry  VII, 
with  his  riches  being  but  a  cloud  made  for  the  refresh-  • 
merit  of  his  i)eople,  was  not  perhaps  without  a  smack  of  ■ 
reason  as  well  as  of  poetry. 

Ajrreeably  to  the  si)irit  of  one  of  the  chancellor's  com*.- 
mereial  principles,  the  parliament  now  passed  an   act 
against  usury  (3  llenry  VII.  c.  6),  that  is,  against  all 
lending  of  money  on  interest,  and  took  much  pains  ta 
jM-ovide  against  the  various  ways  in  which  attempts  were  • 
likely  to  be  made  to  evade  the  prohibition.    The  punish- 
ment for  offenders  was  the  annulment  of  the  usurious 
bargain,  and  a  fine  of  a  hundred  pounds — "  reserving  to  - 
thechurch,"  it  was  added,  *' this  punishment  notwith- • 
standing,  the  correction  of  their  souls  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  same."    The  objection  to  usury  was  in  its 
origin  purely  a  religious  feeling,  derived  from  the  general 
antipathy  to  the  Jews,  the  great  money-dealers  of  the 
middle  ages. 

In  another  of  the  acts  of  the  parliament  of  1487-9, 
passed  for  annulling  an  ordinance  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London,  prohibiting  any  of  the  citizens  from 
resorting  with  their  goods  to  any  fair  or  market  out  of 
the  city,  there  occurs  incidentally  an  enumeration  of  the 
principal  places  where  fairs  were  then  held  throughout 
the  country,  and  also  of  the  articles  sold  at  them.  The 
London  ordinances,  if  allowed  to  stand  ffood,  the  Com- 
mons represent  to  his  Majesty,  "  shall  be  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  all  other  fairs  and  markets  within  this  your 
realm,  which  God  defend  [forbid] ;  for  there  be  many 
fairs  ibr  the  common  weal  of  your  said  liege  people,  as  at 
Salisbury,  Bristow,  Oxenforth,  Cambridge,  Nottingham, 
Ely,  Coventry,  and  at  many  other  places,  where  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  abbots,  priors,  knights,  squires, 
gentlemen,  and  your  said  commons  of  cvw'j  cowxvtr^, 
bath  their  common  resort  to  buy  and  p\ir\ey  maxv^  V^vcv^ 
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that  be  good  and  profitable,  as  ornaments  of  holy  chui 
chalices,  books,  vestments,  and  other  ornaments  for  h 
church  aforesaid ;  and  also  for  household,  as  victual 
the  time  of  Lent,  and  other  stuff,  as  linen  cloth,  wooll 
cloth,  brass,  pewter,  bedding,  osmund,  iron,  flax,  at 
wax,  and  many  other  necessary  things,  the  which  migl. 
not  be  forborne  among  your  liege  people."    At  this  tiin> 
most  purchases,,  except  of  articles  of  daily  consumption, 
were  probably  made  at  these  markets  periodically  held 
in  the  great  towns.     The  act  attests  the  commercial  pre- 
eminence ^hich  London  had  now  acquired,  the  country 
markets,  it  appears,  being  principally  dependent  for  their 
supplies  upon  the  resort  to  them  of  the  dealers  from  the 
capital. 

Of  several   commercial   treaties   made   with   foreign 
countries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  we  may  notice  one 
that  was  concluded  with  Denmark  in  1490,  being  an  ex- 
tension of  one  that  had  been  entered  into  the  preceding 
year.     Among  other  regulations  it  was  provided  by  this 
compact  that  the  English  should  freely  enjoy  for  ever  the 
propert)r  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  they  possessed  at 
lici^n  in  Norway,  Lunden  and  Landscrone  m  Schonen, 
Dragor  in  Zealand,  and  Loysa  in  Sweden.     At  all  these 
]daces,  therefore,  there  were  English  residents  and  com- 
mercial establishments.     The  English  settlers  in  each  of 
these  towns,  and  wherever  else  there  might  be  any,  were 
to  have  full  liberty,  according  to  custom,  to  erect  them- 
adves  into  societies,  and  to  elect  one  of  their  number  as 
governor  or  alderman  to  administer  justice  among  them 
vocording  to  laws  agreed  upon  among  themselves,  the 
Danish  government  engaging  to  support  his  authority. 
)n  the  otiier  hand,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  privileges 
>  be  enjoyed  by  subjects  of  Denmark  resident  in  Eng- 
nd,  froin  which  we  may  conclude  that  there  were  no 
mes  settled  here.    It  also  appears  that  all  the  trade 
tween  the  two  countries  was  carried  on  vcv  ^tv^y^ 
sels.    The  only  commodities  spedfieOL  in  ^e  \x«»X:^ 
woollen  cloths  brought  from  £ng\«xid^  ttu^  ^-^  V'^^" 
«/  in  Denmark,  though  mention  \a  insA^  o'i  ^vHxe 
andise  m  general  terms. 
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Another  impoHMit  temty  oilkBmme^AaAmm 
the  same  year  with  the  repiiUie  of  FlQrane%. 
contains  loine  thmga  detenring  of  notiM.. 
lUchard  III.  had,  on  the  appliiciitiQA  of  n 
merchants  wlio  propoaed  ongagitty  m  titt  tmde  to 
ai)|x>intc(i  a  Florentine  Merchant  to  be  gunmm  of 
subjects  who  might  become  rendent  in  that 
we  should  now  call  KngHah  eonaol  thave ; 
date  in  all  probabilitj  ia  to  be  coonted  die 
of  the  tnuie  to  Florence  in  Engliah 
present  treaty  it  appean  that mxtt  n  tmde  wat iMf«pftid|pi 
estal)ii9hod ;  and  the  Engiiah  aettled  at  Piiir  •!»  ah» 
spoken  of  in  such  t^rma  aa  ahoidd  aeen  to  Atm  that  llnrfi 
already  formed  a  ccHisiderable  conununtty.  Thqr  wav 
to  have  a  right  to  hire  or  otherwiae  pracateboom  ht 
their  residence,  and  to  form  tbemadvea  into  n 
body,  with  a  governor  and  other  offieent 
their  own  regulations ;  and  were  not  oid j  to 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  cttaena  of  Piaa  or 
but  were  even  to  be  exempted  from  monieipBl 
all  parts  of  the  state  except  in  Florence.  For 
vantages,  it  is  true,  they  were  to  mr  a  good  priee ;  forUE 
was  stipulated  by  thia  treaty — ^whicA  waa  to  lait  for  iia 
years — both  that  the  EngUah  ahoidd  every  yeer  brintf  mt 
much  wool  to  Florence  aa  had  on  an  average  been  weo-tar 
be  brought,  and  that  no  wod  ahould  bo  alkfwed^te  ber 
exported  by  foreigners  from  any  part  id  the  Engiiak 
dominions,  except  six  hundred  aacka  amMMUy  by  te; 
Venetians.  The  treaty,  thmiefore,  aeeurad  to  Hie  FhK 
,  rentines  as  much  EngUah  wod-aa  they  reaoired,  and^  ef 
[course  at  no  higher  {Hices  than  tiiey  hea-  been  iocna-: 
Itemed  to  pay,  unless  their  own  demand  aheold  beoome- 
an  increasing  one — for,  with  neither  n'riae  in  the  demand' 
[lor  a  falling  off  in  the  supply,  there  eouki  be  no  rise  m 

he  price ;  and  it  also  tencted  to  raduoe  the  nriee  of  wool 
i  the  English  market  by  diedtkifrthe  purdiaBe  of  it  by 

|1  other  foreigners.  Thia  latter  legidatton,  however,  waa 
of  the  nature  of  a  monopoly  granted  to  the  En^iah 
owner-^though  at  the  expenee  C]l\aa  lueS&o^-c^osDte^^^ 
the  sheepowner. 
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The  affair  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  the  encouragement 
given  to  that  adventurer  by  the  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Burffundy,  had  the  effect  or  interrupting  for  some  years 
of  this  reign  the  most  important  branch  of  the  foreign 
•commerce  of  England — the  trade  with  the  Netherlands. 
Henry  first,  in  1498,  banished  all  the  Flemings  out  of 
England,  and  ordered  all  intercourse  between  the  two 
-countries  to  cease ;  on  which  the  Archduke  Philip,  the 
sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  expelled  in  like  manner  all 
the  English  subjects  resident  in  his  dominions.  This 
state  of  things  continued  for  nearly  three  years,  when  the 
interruption  of  trade  *'  b^an,**  says  Bacon,  *'  to  pinch 
the  merchants  of  both  nations  very  sore,  which  moved 
them  by  all  means  they  could  devise  to  affect  and  dispose 
their  sovereigns  respectively  to  opea  the  intercourse 
agun.  Whmin  time  favoured  them ;  for  the  archduke 
and  his  council  began  to  see  that  Perkin  would  prove  but 
a  runacate  and  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  that  it  was  the 
part  of  children  to  M\  out  about  babies.  And  the  king, 
on  his  part,  after  the  attempts  upon  Kait  and  Northum- 
berland, began  fo  have  the  business  of  Perkin  in  less 
estimation,  bo  as  he  did  not  put  it  to  account  in  any  con- 
aultation  <^  state.  But  that  that  moved  him  most  was, 
that,  being  a  kmg  that  loved  wealth  and  treasure,  he 
coold  not  endore  to  have  trade  sick,  nor  any  obstruction 
to  ooDtmue  in  the  gate-vein  which  disperseth  that  bloo<l.*' 
At  last,  commissioners  from  both  sides  met  at  London, 
•nd  soon  arranged  a  treaty  for  the  renewal  of  the  trade. 
■**  After  the  intercourse  thus  restored,"  adds  the  historian, 
-'^  the  English  merchants  came  again  to  their  mansion  at 
Antwerp,  where  they  were  received  with  procession  and 
great  joy."  All  the  wfaiki  that  the  stoppage  lasted,  the 
merdiant  adventurers,  he  says,  <'  being  a  strong  company 
at  that  time,  and  well  under-set  with  rich  men,  did  hold 
out  bravely ;  taking  off  the  commodities  of  the  kingdom, 
though  they  lay  d^  upon  their  hands  for  waiLl  ^N^x^r 
This  they  must  have  done  out  of  a.  ystnic^c  ii»iL  'vcv  ^^ 
mpport  of  the  government,  or  perVuui^  ^e^  'soa!^  \v«s<fc 
been  in  9ome  measure  forced  by  tbe  uffgcivt  w^xcA^aJ^'^J^ 
n-dwegta  of  the  king  to  incnr  the  \«»  ^Cftft^  ^^^-    ^ 
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treaty  made  ui^on  this  occasion  with  the  Flemings  was 
<listingui^hed  by  the  name  of  the  **  Intercursus  Magnus," 
or  frreat  treaty. 

The  merchant  adventurers  here  spoken  of  by  Bacon 
ap}x;ar  to  have  been  the  Comfjany  of  Merchant  Adven* 
turcrs  of  London,  an  association  which  can  be  traced  back 
nearly  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
which  a  few  years  after  tliis  time  (in  1505)  was  incorpo« 
rated  by  royal  charter  under  the  title  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  of  England.  Presuming  perhaps  upon  the 
aid  tliey  liad  afforded  to  the  crown  on  this  occasion,  these 
London  merchants  appear  to  have  now  made  an  attempt 
to  take  T)ossession  of  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the 
country,  oy  asserting  a  right  to  prevent  any  private  ad- 
venturers from  resorting  to  a  foreign  market  without  their 
licence.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  passing  of  an  act  (^ 
j)arliament  in  1497  (the  12th  Henry  VIL  c.  6),  which 
atibrds  a  general  view  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Eng- 
land at  that  date,  as  stated  in  the  petition,  which  the 
preamble  recites,  of  the  merchant  adventurers  uihabiting 
and  dwelling  in  divers  parts  of  the  realm  out  of  the  city 
of  London.  The  petitioners  represent  that  they  had  been 
wont  till  of  late  to  have  free  course  and  recourse  with 
their  merchandises  into  Spain,  Portugal,  Britony,  Ireland, 
Normandy,  France,  Seville,  Venice,  Dantzic,  Eastland, 
Friesland,  '^  and  other  divers  and  many  places,  r^ons, 
and  countries,  being  in  league  and  amity  with  the  king 
our  sovereign  lord,"  where  in  their  sales  and  purchases 
every  one  used  freely  to  proceed  in  the  manner  he 
deemed  most  for  his  individual  advantage,  **  without  ex- 
action, fine,  imposition,  or  contribution  to  be  had  or 
taken  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  to,  for,  or  by  any  English 
l)erson  or  pei-sons;"  and  in  like  manner  they  had  till 
now  been  used  to  have  free  passage  and  resort  "  to  the 
coasts  of  Flanders,  Holland,  Z^and,  Brabant,  and  other 
places  tliereto  nigh  adjoining,  under  the  obeisance  of  the 
Archduke  of  Burgoyne  (or  Buimmdy),  in  which  places 
the  universal  marts  be  commo^  kept  and  holden  four 
tJines  in  the  year,  to  which  marts  all  EiH^W&Vvmew  wwl 
divers  other  nations  in  time  i>ast  have  usedlo  reaoTl,\JEkWft 
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to  sdl  and  utter  the  oommoditics  of  their  countries,  and 
freely  to  buy  again  such  things  as  seemed  them  most  ne- 
cessary and  expedient  for  their  profit  and  the  weal  of  the 
country  and  parts  that  they  be  come  from."  Now,  how- 
ever, '*  the  fellowship  of  the  mercers  and  other  merchants 
and  adventurers  dwelling  and  being  free  within  the  city 
of  London,"  had  made  an  ordinance  and  constitution  that 
no  Englishman  resorting  to  the  said  marts  should  either 
buy  or  sell  any  soods  or  merchandises  there,  unless  he 
£rst  compounded  and  made  fine  with  the  said  fellowship 
of  merchants  of  London  at  their  pleasure,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  the  goods  so  by  him  bought  or  sold ;  **  which 
£ne,  imposition,  and  exaction,"  the  petition  ffoes  on,  '*  at 
the  beginning,  when  it  was  first  taken,  was  demanded  by 
colour  of  a  fratemitv  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  at 
which  time  the  said  fine  was  but  the  value  of  half  an  old 
noble  sterling  (Ss,  4^.),  and  so  by  colour  of  such  feigned 
holiness  it  hath  be  suffered  to  be  taken  for  a  few  years 
past ;  and  afterward  it  was  increased  to  a  hundred  shil- 
lings Flemish ;  and  now  it  is  so  that  the  said  fellowship 
and  merchants  of  London  take  of  every  Englishman  or 
young  merchant  being  there,  at  his  first  commg,  twenty 
pounds  sterling  for  a  fine,  to  suffer  him  to  buy  and  sell 
his  own  proper  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises  that  he 
hath  there."  It  is  asserted  that  the  effect  of  this  imposi- 
tion had  been  to  make  all  merchants  not  belonging  to  the 
London  company  withdraw  themselves  from  uie  foreign 
marts,  wjhereoy  the  woollen  cloth,  which  was  one  of  the 
great  commodities  of  the  realm,  **  by  making  whereof  the 
king's  true  subjects  be  put  in  occupation,  and  the  poor 
people  have  most  universally  their  living,"  and  also  other 
commodities  produced  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
were  not  disposed  of  as  formerly,  *'  but,  for  lack  of 
utterance  of  the  same  in  divers  parts  where  such  cloths 
be  made,  they  be  conveyed  to  London,  where  they  be 
sfAd  &r  under  the  price  that  they  be  worth,  and  thai 
they  cost  to  the  makers  of  the  same^  «ixv\  ^V.  ^jcsi£b&  '<cvxfi<K^ 
they  be  lent  to  long  days,  and  iVi^  iswswe^  ^'est'^jR.  j«^ 
divcn  timee  never  psdd."  On  tVi©  olthct  \«sv^,  ^^^^"^^ 
comoHxUties,  the  importation  o?  NvYndi  ^w^  wjw  h(^^^ 
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in  tlie  hands  of  the  London  company,  were  sold  at  so  high 
a  price  that  the  buyer  of  the  same  could  not  live  there- 
upon— that  is  to  say,  could  not  retail  them  at  a  living 
profit.  **  By  reason  whereof,"  the  petition  concludes, 
**  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  of  this  realm  in 
cifect  be  fallen  into  great  poverty,  ruin,  and  decay ;  and 
now  in  manner  they  be  witnout  hope  of  comfort  or  relief, 
and  tlic  king's  customs  and  subsidies  and  the  navy  of  the 
land  greatly  decreased  and  minished,  and  daily  they  be 
like  more  and  more  to  decay,  if  due  reformatioa  be  not 
had  in  this  behalf."  Althou^,  however,  ^e  act  seems 
to  adopt  this  representation  as  correct,  it  does  nOt  go  the 
length  of  putting  down  the  privilege  claimed  by  the 
London  company :  the  company,  it  would  appear,  was 
too  formidable  for  that ;  all  tiiat  was  done,  therefore,  was 
to  limit  the  fine  they  should  be  entitled  to  exact  for  the 
future  to  the  moderate  amount  of  ten  marks,  or  6/.  1 8s.  4d, 
To  that  extent  the  act  sanctioned  the  hitherto  doubtful 
and  disputed  pretensions  of  the  London  merchant  adven- 
turers, and  gave  them  so  far  a  legal  right  of  ccmtrol  over 
the  wliole  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  We  shall  find 
that  the  powers  which  they  thus  acquired  formed  a  fertile 
source  oi  controversy  and  contention  for  ages  afterwards. 
An  act  of  pariiament  made  in  1504,  to  regulate  the 
importation  of  foreign  silk  (19  Hen.  VII.  c.  21),  indi- 
cates what  branches  of  the  silk  manufacture  were  now 
established  in  England,  by  prohibiting  all  persons  for 
the  future  from  bringing  into  the  realm  to  be  sold  "  any 
manner  of  silk  wrought  by  itself,  or  with  any  other  stuff, 
in  any  place  out  of  this  r^m,  in  ribbons,  laces,  drdles, 
corses,  cauls,  corses  of  tissues,  or  points."  All  these 
articles  of  knit  silk,  **  the  people  of  England,"  as  Bacon 
expresses  it,  **  could  then  well  skill  to  make."  But  the 
importation  of  "  all  other  manner  of  silks  "  was  freely 
permitted ;  "  for  that  the  realm,"  observes  Bacon,  "  had 
of  them  no  manufacture  in  use  at  that  time."  The 
historian  praises  this  law  as  having  the  stamp  of  the  king's 
jvjsdoin  and  policy ;  and  it  "  pointed,"  he  says,  **  at  a 
true  principle,  that,  where  foreign  TOaten«3»  «wi  VsvjX. 
si/pcrffuiiics,  foreign  manufactures  6hiou\d\>e  \ffo\s»BvVR^^ 
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for  that  will  either  banish  the  superfluity  or  ^in  the 
manufacture."  But  where  would  be  the  harm  ot  having 
the  superfluity,  even  without  the  manufacture?  The 
superfluity  could  not  be  brought  from  abroad  witliout  the 
money  to  purdiase  it  hemg  acquired  by  some  species  of 
industry  or  other  exercised  within  the  realm.  For  the 
encouragement  of  the  national  industry,  therefore,  the 
acquisition  of  the  superfluity  by  purchase  comes  to  the 
same  thing  with  its  acquisition  by  the  introduction  of  the 
manufacture.  From  the  title  of  this  act,  '*  For  Silk  wo- 
men," it  may  be  inferred  that  the  trifling  branches  of  the 
«lk  manufijffture,  consisting  merely  of  knitting,  that  had 
as  yet  been  introduced  into  England  were  exclusiyeiy  in 
the  hands  <^  females. 

In  January,  1606,  the  Ardiduke  Philip,  sailing  from 
Flanden  to  Spain  with  his  wife,  now,  by  the  death  of 
her  mother,  beomne  Queen  of  Castile,  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  into  Weymouth,  and  found  himself  at 
once  the  guest  and  Ihe  priscmer  of  the  English  king.  On 
this  occasion  a  treaty  was  wrung  by  Henry  from  the 
captive  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  which  was  called 
by  the  Flemings  the  Intercursus  Malus,  or  evil  treaty, 
W  way  of  contrast  widi  <'  the  great  treaty"  of  1496. 
The  terms  of  the  new  arrangement,  however,  are  now  of 
no  interest-;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  they  were  some- 
what more  &vourable  to  the  English  merchant  than  those 
of  the  ibrmer  treaty. 

A  sort  of  charter  of  indemnity  granted  to  certain  Venetian 
merchants  by  Henry  in  1507,  with  the  view  of  screening 
them,  it  is  conjectured,  from  prosecutions  to  which  they 
had  exposed  themselves  by  the  advantage  they  had  taken 
of  previous  illegal  grants  made  to  them  by  the  king,  is 
{R*eserved  in  Rymer,  and  may  be  noticed  as  containing 
an  enumeration  of  the  principal  foreign  nations  then 
carrying  on  trade  with  and  in  this  country.     The  Vene- 
tians are  authorised  to  buy  and  sell,  for  ten  years  t& 
come,  at  London  and  elsewhere,  ixv  ¥av^^^bseA^  \x^vsA^ 
and  Calais,  woollen  doth,  lead,  ^u,  VeaXSftet^^suc.^  ^>i^ 
the  Englkb,  Genoese,  Venetiana,¥\oTeivicff«a,\^xvcs^^^ 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Flemings,  lio\\i«i^«et*.^^^^^^*^'^ 
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Burgundians,  Gemmi  H« 
lings,  and  all  other  foraigiien.  The  8eote  aid  Fteodi 
arc  omitted  in  this  list,  fnobalilT  beense  tfiera  wane  nb 
merchants  of  those  nations  rerident  hi  Engknd,  liblan^ 
sonic  trade  was,  no  doabt,  omried  on  with  Mtfa. 

A  document  of  the  ibUowing  TCir,  ibmid  hi  the  aum 
re{)ository,  affords  us  a  lift  of  what  wen  then  aoooonMl 
the  wealthiest  and  most  inaportant  dtiei  md'towna  in 
England— the  security  for  the  mamage  porthm  of  two 
hundred  and  fihy  thousand  gold  crowns  la  be  |Aki  with 
Henry's  daughter  Mary,  when  it  was  proposed  to  many 
her  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian's  grandson,  Ghavlee 
(afterwards  the  Emperor  Cliaries  Y .).  On  'th»  dooMlon 
the  towns  that  became  bound  for  Heniy's  perlbrdMMe  of 
his  engagement  were,  London,  Coventry,  Kerlridi, 
Chester,  Worcester,  Exeter,  York,  Bristol,  SoaUiiqitoii, 
Boston,  Hull,  and  Newcast^pon-Tyne. 

The  short  space  of  time  comprehended  in  tiie  raigB  ol 
Henry  VII.  of  Engknd  is  memorable  for  tiie  two  greatest 
events  in  the  history  of  nautical  discorery  and  of  modem 
commerce, — the  ac^ieTement  of  the  passafpe  to  In^  bf 
the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and  tiie  reTclation  of  the  iie«r 
world  of  America  by  the  voyaffe  of  Colnmbos.  Bolb 
these  great  discoreries  were  made  in  the  search  after  the 
same  object,  a  route  to  India  by  sea,  which  serves  in 
some  degree  to  account  for  the  two  having  been  so  nearly 
coincident  in  point  of  time.  Bartholomew  Diax  returned 
to'  Portugal  from  the  voyase'  m  whidi  he  had  rounded 
the  southern  eztremitr  of  Africa  in  Deoember,  1487. 
Some  years  before  this  date,  however,  Columbus  had 
conceived  his  more  brilUant  idea  of  reading  the  oriental 
world  by  sailing  towards  the  west ;  a  course  whidi,  on 
his  conviction  of  the  earth's  rotundity,  he  calculated  would 
bring  him  to  the  eastern  confines  of  the  same  golden 
continent  the  western  parts  of  which  vrere  gamed  by 
proceeding  in  the  opposite  direction.  Among  the  various 
states  and  crowned  heads  to  whidi  tiie  illustrious  Genoese 
proposed  the  glory  of  his  great  enterprise  before  he  found 
a  patroiiess  in  Isabella  of  Spam,  one  was  our  H«i\t^  VU., 
fo  whom  be  sent  bia  brotter'  Bartholomew  Vn  \4^^.  ^"^ 
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his  passage  to  England,  Bartholomew  was  captured  by 
pirates,  plundered  of  everytliing,  and  made  a  slave. 
After  some  time  he  made  his  escape,  and  reached  this 
country,  but  in  such  a  state  of  destitution  that  he  was 
obliged  to  apply  himself  to  drawing  sea-charts  for  a  liveli- 
hoocl,  and  for  the  means  of  procuring  himself  decent 
clothes,  before  he  could  appear  ui  the  royal  presence. 
King  Henry  so  far  listened  to  his  proposals  as  to  dc*sire 
him  to  brin^  his  brother  to  England  ;  and  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Spam  for  that  purpose,  when,  on  reaching  Paris, 
he  learned  that  Coluinbus  had  already  set  out  on  his 
voyage  under  the  patnmago  of  the  Spanish  court.  The 
capture  of  Bartholomew  by  pirates,  it  is  remarked  by  the 
historian  of  our  commerce,  *'  thus  turned  out,  under  the 
direction  of  Providence,  the  means  of  preserving  the 
English  from  losing  their  industry  and  commercial  spirit 
in  9ie  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru."  Columbus  sailed  on 
his  memorable  Yo;rage,  from  the  bar  of  Saltes,  near  Palos, 
in  Andalusia,  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  August,  1492,  and 
reached  the  bland  of  &ai  Salvador  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber. He  afterwards  dkcovered  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  and 
others  of  the  West  Indian  islands :  and  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1493,  he  again  landed  at  Palos,  bringing  back  to 
the  astonished  nations  of  Europe  the  tidings  of  his  suc- 
cess, in  having  reached  what  he  continued  to  believe  to 
his  dying  day  to  bo  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Indies — for 
it  was  not  till  twenty  years  after  this  time,  and  seven 
years  after  the  original  discoverer  of  the  new  world  had 
been  laid  in  his  grave,  that  the  Pacific  was  first  seen 
from  the  mountains  near  Panama  by  Balboa.  On  the 
25th  of  September,  1493,  Columbus  sailed  from  Cadiz 
on  his  second  voyage,  from  which  he  returned  to  the 
same  port  on  the  11th  of  June,  1496,  after  having  disco- 
vered the  Caribbee  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Jamaica. 

Meanwhile,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  new  direc- 
tion thus  pointed  out  had  spread  among  the  navigators 
and  governments  of  other  countries ;  and  qkv  ^<q^  t)lC(v  <^^ 
March,  in  this  last-mentioned  year,ihe  lSAw%  c)S^^^^^«a^ 
granted  a  patent  to  John  Cabot,  or  Gra\)otto^  aN  c\veiCv»sv, 
then  settled  at  Bristol,  and  to  his  tVitce   a^ti^n  '^^^^ 
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Sol)astiun,  and  Sanchcs,  authorising  them  to  navimte  the 
onsteni,  western,  and  northern  seas,  under  the  English 
Hap:,  with  five  ships,  and  as  many  men  as  they  should 
jii(ip:o  proper,  at  their  own  sole  costs  and  charges,  to  dia* 
cover  the  countries  of  gentiles  or  infidels,  in  whatever 
])art  oi  t])(;  world  situated,  which  had  hitherto  been  un- 
known to  all  Christians ;  "  with  power  to  them,  or  any 
of  them,"  continued  the  patent,  ^^  to  set  up  our  banners  in 
any  town,  castle,  island,  or  continent,  of  the  countries  so  to 
be  discovered  by  them ;  and  such  of  the  said  towns,  castles, 
or  islands,  so  found  out  and  subdued  by  them,  to  occupy 
and  possess,  as  our  vassals,  governors,  lieutenants,  and 
deputies;  the  dominion,  title,  and  jurisdiction  thereof, 
and  of  the  terra  firma  or  continent  so  found  out,  remain- 
ing to  us."  Henry  characteristically  added  a  provision 
to  the  effiect,  that,  out  of  the  profits  of  their  discoveries 
under  this  charter,  the  Cabots  should  be  obliged  to  pay 
to  him,  after  each  voyage,  one-fifth  part,  either  in  mer- 
chandise or  in  money.  He  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  very 
little  credit  for  having  promoted  this  expedition,  in 
regard  to  which  he  merely  interfered  to  secure  to  himself 
the  lion's  share  in  the  results,  without  having  contributed 
anytliing  to  the  expense  of  the  outfit.  The  Cabots — at 
least  the  father  and  his  second  son,  Sebastian,  the  most 
scientific  and  enterprising  of  the  family,  although  at  this 
time  only  in  his  nmeteenth  year — sailed  from  Bristol  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  1497,  in  a  ship  of  their  own, 
called  the  Matthew ;  **  with  whom,"  according  to  Bacon, 
^'  ventured  also  three  small  ships  of  London  merchants, 
fraught  with  some  gross  and  slight  wares,  fit  for  com- 
merce with  barbarous  people.**  On  the  24th  of  June, 
they  discovered  what  tney  supposed  to  be  an  island,  but 
what  appears  to  have  been  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in 
about  latitude  56°.  From  this  point  tiiey  are  said  to 
have  sailed  northwards — in  the  hope  of  finding  a  passage 
to  India  or  China— as  far  as  latitude  67J".  Then,  from 
an  entry  under  date  of  10th  August,  1497,  in  the  privy- 
purse  expenses  of  Henry  VII.,  of  a  donation  of  10/., 
'*  to  him  that  found  the  new  isle,"  it  is  ccsftv^ectorce^  \JaaX. 
^Ae  Cabots  immediately  returned  to  E.Tv^\aa^.    'Vo  ^« 
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country  they  had  disooyered  they  gave  the  name  of 
Prima  Vista  (First  View),  whidi,  however,  it  soon  lost, 
having  been  since  successively  called  Corterealis,  from 
Gaspar  Cortereal,  .a  Portuguese,  who  fell  in  with  the 
same  coast  in  1500 ;  Estotiland,  from  its  having  been 
supposed  to  be  the  country  so  denominated  m  the 
{possibly  fabulous)  aeoount  m  the  voyage  of  the  Zeni, 
about  1350  ;  New  France,  Bfter  Canada  was  taken  pos- 
session of  and  settled  by  the  French ;  New  Britain,  by 
the  £nglii^  after  their  discoveries,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  along  the  coasts  of  Hudson's 
Bay;  and  by  the  Portuguese  Labrador,  or  Tierra  di 
Labrador,  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Laborador  (labour), 
from  some  traces  of  cultivation  which  the  part  of  the 
coast  they  first  saw  seemed  to  present. 

Sebastian  Cabot  appears  to  have  made  two  more 
voyaees  in  the  two  roilowing  years,  in  the  second  of 
which,  taking  a  course  declining  toi^'ards  the  south,  he 
reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.*  Columbus  also,  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1498,  sailed  from  San  Lucar  de  Bairameda, 
on  his  third  voyage,  in  which  he  discovered  the  island  of 
IVinidad  and  tl^  country  adjacent  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Orinoco — his  first  view  of  the  Ammcan  continent, 
the  nordiem  coast  of  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  had 
been  readied  about  a  year  before  by  the  Cabots.  And 
contemporaneously  with  these  voyages  towards  the  west, 
by  the  Spanish  and  English  navigators,  those  of  Portugal 
were  prosecuting  the  passage  towards  the  east  around  the 
extremity  of  Africa,  which  had  been  kud  open  by 
Bartholomew  Diaz.  On  the  8th  of  July,  1497,  Vasco 
de  Gama  sailed  firom  the  Tagus  on  the  fast  voyage  l^ 
that  route  to  India,  the  western  coast  of  which,  at  Cali- 

*  In  the  notice  of  Remarkable  Occurrences  in  ike  rei^ 
of  Henry  VII.,  in  Kennet's  Complete  History,  it  is  said, 
without  any  authority  being  ^ven,  that,  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  tlie  reign^  Sebastian  Cabot  brought  three  Itv^vqs^ 
into  England,  who  were  clothed  in  \n!«^  ^^e^sa,  «sA  «a^. 
raw  flesh.    •*  Two  of  them,"  it  is  «A^^,  •*  -^ct^  ^i«ft^>::«^ 

yean  after,  dretmed  like  En^iBhnien,  «xA  iwrt.  Mti  'Vsfc  ^i%^c^- 

guiabed  Am.  tbeuL" 
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cut,  in  Malabar,  he  readied  on  the  SStod  of  Maj,  1498. 
Gama  returned  to  Lisbon  m  September,  1499.  Finally, 
in  the  following  year,  1500,  the  coast  <tf  Brazil  was  acei- 
dcntally  discovered,  by  the  Portuguese  adhniral,  Pedro 
Alvarez  dc  Cabral,  being  driven  upon  it  bgr  a  storm, 
while  following  the  course  of  Grama  to  Calieiit,  at  the 
head  of  a  fleet  of  thirteen  ships,  carrying  a  force  to  efiect 
a  settlement  in  Malabar— a  drcumstanoe,  at  has  been 
remarked,  which  shows  that  America,  even  if  Colnmboi 
had  never  existed,  could  not  possibly  have  long  rmnaiaed 
concealed  after  the  Portuguese  began  to  navigate  the 
southern  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  -     - 

Bacon  states  that,  besidies  the  patent  to  the  Cabota, 
Henry,  '^  agidn,  in  the  sixteenth  year  (^  his  reign  (1600)^ 
and  likewise  in  the  eighteentli  (1602),  granted  forth  new 
commissions  for  the  discovery  and  investing  of  unknown 
lands."  The  commission  of  1500  has  not  been  pre-  - 
served  ;  but  that  of  1502  is  in  Rymer,  and  it  refers  to 
the  former  as  having  been  grantea  to  Hugh  Elliot  and 
Thomas  Ashurst,  merchants  of  Bristd;  to  John  Gun- 
salus  and  Francis  Femandus^  natives  of  Portugal ;  and 
also  to  Richard  Ward,  John  Thomas,  and  John  Fenian- 
dus.  In  the  second  licence  the  three  last  names  are  left 
out.  In  other  respects  the  licence  is  neariy  of  the  swne 
tenor  with  that  granted  some  years  before  to  the  Cabots, 
except  that  it  forbids  the  adventurers  to  concern  them* 
selves  with  or  to  offer  to  molest  such  heathen  and  infidd 
countries  as  were  already  ^Aacovered  and  reduced  to  the 
obedience  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  or  of  any  otb^  prince 
the  friend  or  ally  of  Uie  king.  This  was  afi  the  respect 
that  Henry  chose  to  pay  to  the  famous  award  of  Pope 
Alexander  YI.  in  1493,  by  which,  drawing  a  line  from 
pole  to  pole  through  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
southern  continent  of  the  new  world,  he  bestowed  all  the 
countries  that  should  be  discovered  to  the  west  of  that 
boundary  on  the  King  of  Spain,  and  all  those  to  the 
east  of  it  on  the  King  of  Portugal.  None  of  these  ex- 
peditions of  discovery,  however,  patronised  (if  that  term 
can  be  used)  by  Henry,  were  attended,  mm  «Xi^  «3«:»kj^ 
-ibe  natural  consequence  6i  the  pttnVmoay  ^Ylv^  \aft^ 
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him  refuse  all  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  adventurers, 
who  were  all  ap[Mirently  as  ill  able  as  projectors  usually 
are  to  prosecute  their  ingenious  schemes  from  their  own 
resources.  This  very  wary  king  was  not  to  be  induced 
to  spend  his  money  even  m  taking  possession  of  a  new 
country  when  it  vrtis  discovered  for  him ;  no  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  turn  to  account  the  discovery 
of  North  America  by  the  Cabots ;  and,  as  for  the  other 
adventurers  he  afterwards  sent  forth,  none  of  them  i» 
recorded  to  have  ever  caught  a  glimpse  of  anything  new 
in  the  shape  of  either  continent  or  isle. 

The  more  easy  intercourse  opened  with  India,  by  the* 
discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
produced  almost  immediately  considerable  changes  in  the- 
current  of  European  commerce.  The  Venetians,  bring- 
ing home  the  spices  and  other  productions  of  the  East  by 
land  carriage,  soon  found  themselves  unable  to  compete 
with  their  rivals,  the  Portuguese,  now  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  much  cheaper  conveyance  by  sea ;  and 
Lisbon  became  what  Venice  had  been — the  great  source 
of  the  supply  of  these  commodities,  and  the  resort  of 
traders  from  every  part  of  Europe.  The  Lisbon  mer- 
chants also  carried  ttie  productions  of  India  in  so  much 
larger  quantities  than  had  ever  before  been  known  to  the 
great  intermediate  mart  of  Antwerp,  that  the  wealth  and 
grandeur  of  the  latter  city  also  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced with  this  date.  The  reduction  of  price  so  pix>- 
digiously  extended  the  consumption  of  these  commodities 
all  over  Europe,  that  they  now  formed  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  Antwerp  trade.  The  Italian  historian  of 
the  Low  Countries,  Ludovico  Guicciardini,  writing  not. 
long  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  calculates 
that  the  value  of  the  spices  alone  brought  lo  Antwerp 
from  Lisbon  exceeded  a  million  of  crowns  yearly.  Tempted 
bv  the  new  trade,  many  German  and  other  foreign  mer> 
chants  came  to  settle  at  Antwerp,  and  to  contribute  to  its 
rising  fortunes  the  aid  of  their  resources  vad.  ewXsr^Tv^^. 

A&ked  effects,  also,  were  not  lone  m  >iftjgiu\v\Tktt  \» 
^ow  from  the  discovery  of  America  «aa  i)ftft  Vf^aX.^^'^^* 
Hemn,  the  hiBtmm  of  the  SpanisYi  lti^\ea,^^«'^^  ^^"^^ 
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a  few  yean  after  the  comiDeooeBMBt  of  iSb»  ■xtccath 
century,  the  gold  brought  home  bjr  Ae  Sjpnikrda  finom 
Uispaniola  amounted  annoallj  to  abont  460,001^  pieoea. 
of  eight,  or  above  100,00Qf.  atarlmg.  This,  homrar^ 
was  an  influx  of  wealth  wfaicfa  did  not  tend  to  hiT%iarate: 
the  nation  that  received  it,  or  to  give  life  to  ili  inmferj^ 
like  tliat  gathered  by  the  bo^  httid  off 
the  import  of  the  cotton,  fug 
ductions  of  her  West  Indian 
new  branch  of  trade  which'  Spain  monopoliaed^  mad^ 
which  gave  employment  to  a  oooaidenble  ({nnitity  <( 
shipping. 

In  the  benefit  of  all  thete  new  dianneb,  along  friildt: 
the  productions  of  distant  parte  of  the  eardi  i 


to  flow  towards  Europe,  the  Enclish,  though  thegr  hid'< 
not  yet  embarked  in  tne  trade  either  to  the  eatt  or  tothe. 
west,  could  not  fail  indirectly  to  share.  Accordingljr,  we 
And  our  historians  testifying  to  the  decided  augm»toitioBi 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  DMnre  genenl  dtiffi^* 
sion  of  luxuries  among  all  daases,  in  tiie  ooune  of  Att 
reign  of  Ilenry  Y II.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  aacnbethe 
improvement  chiefly,  or  in  greet  part,  to  the  active  en- 
couragement given  by  that  kmx  to  commercMLenterpriae.' 
*^  This  f^ood  prince,"  says  Haji,.tiie  dironidcr,  ^^  by  hia. 
high  pohcy ,  marvellousl^r  enriched  hia  reehn  and  himaeli^ 
and  left  his  subjects  in  high  wealth  and  prooperity,  mt  m 
apimrcnt  by  the  great  abundance  of.  gold  and  silver  y^eily. 
brought  into  the  realm,  in  {date,  money,,  and  bullion,  by^ 
merchants  passing  and  repassing,  to  whom  the  king,,  oi. 
his  own  goods,  lent  money  lar^y,  without  any  gsam  or- 
profit,  to  the  intent  that  mercmmdke,  being  of  afi  crafb 
the  chief  art,  and  to  all  men  botih  most  profitable  and 
necessary,  might  be  the  ladre  pkntifidler  used,  haunted, 
and  employed  in  his  realms  anodomiiriona,"  The  latter 
part  of  this  statement  (which  is  translated  firam  Polydore 
Virgil)  may  warrant  some  aceptidBn ;  hot  it  is  possible 
that,  seeing  the  taking  of  interest  was  Sorbidden  by  the. 
law,  Henry  may  have  sometimes  advanced  money,  on 
^vod  security,  to  assist  in  adventorea  oC  NvVkVck  Vik  ^^ina. 
streJjr  to  have  hia  correspoB<ting  «bare  Vn  lihft  \fra^. 
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The  increase  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  ami 
of  the  wealth  of  the  people  and  their  command  over  the 
conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life,  proceeded  at  an  accele- 
rated rate  during  the  early  part  of  the  next  reign.  Of 
this  there  are  various  indications  both  in  the  notices  of 
the  chroniclers  and  in  the  pages  of  the  Statute-book.  An 
act,  for  instance,  of  1612  (4  Henry  VIII.  c.  6\  for 
regulating  the  seiding  or  stamping  at  the  Custom-house 
of  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  of  "  bawdekin,"  velvet, 
damask,  satin,  sarcenet,  *'  tartron,"  camblet,  and  every 
other  doth  of  silk  and  gold  brought  from  beyond  the 
aeas,  incidentally  mentions  that  it  was  not  unusual  for 
8000  or  4000  pieces  of  these  fabrics  to  be  brought  over 
in  one  ship.  Most  of  the  artificers  of  the  more  costly 
description  of  articles,  and  also  many  of  the  persons  who 
traded  in  these*  and  other  commodities,  appear  still  to 
have  been  foreigners  settled  in  England ;  and  from  the 
details  that  are  dven  of  a  great  insurrection  of  the  native 
Londoners  on  May-day,  1517,  against  these  strangers, 
we  have  some  curious  particulars  of  the  branches  of  in- 
dustry then  carried  on  in  the  capital.  The  popular 
complaints  against  the  foreigners  were,  according  to  Hall, 
*^  tnat  there  were  such  numbers  of  them  employed  as 
artificers  that  the  English  merchants  had  little  to  do  by 
reason  the  merchant  strangers  bring  in  all  silks,  cloths  of 
gold,  wine,  oil,  iron,  &c.,  that  no  man  almost  buyeth  of 
an  Englishinan ;  they  also  export  so  much  wool,  tin,  and 
lead,  that  English  adventurers  can  have  no  living ;  that 
foreigners  compass  the  city  round  about,  in  Southwark, 
Westminster,  Temple  Bar,  Uolbom,  St.  Martin's  [Le 
Grand],  St.  John's  Street,  Aldgate,  Tower  Hill,  and  St. 
Catherine's ;  and  they  forestall  the  market,  so  that  no 
good  thing  for  them  cometh  to  the  market;  which  are 
the  causes  that  Englishmen  want  and  starve,  whilst 
foioigners  live  in  abundance  and  pleasure."  The  im- 
portation of  various  articles  from  abroad,  that  interfered 
with  home  produce  and  manufactures,  '^vf^a  ^^/^  Vraj^ 
cried  out  against,'  the  Dutchmen  Vn  ipMWc«\«r,  \X.  ^^a» 
asserted,  bimight  over  "  iron,  timber,  Mid  VeaJCwec  ^  ^c«»^ 
manuActared,  and  nails,  locks,  baskets,  cwL^bowAa,  ^^V^^^^'^ 
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4:a])lcs,  chests,  ^rdlcs,  saddles,  and  painted  cloths." 
Til  is  proved  a  very  serious  tumult.  Its  chief  instigator 
was  one  John  Lincoln,  styled  a  broker,  by  whom  a  Dr. 
JM\j  a  canon  of  the  Spital,  was  prevailea  upon  in  the 
iirst  itistancc  to  read  from  the  pulpit  at  the  Spital,  upon 
4 he  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  a  bill  or  written  detail  of 
ihe  jwpular  grievances,  and  to  follow  up  that,  text  with 
^  sermon,  well  adapted  to  blow  the  feelings  it  had 
kindled  into  a  blaze.  **  Coelumcoeli  Domino,"  he  began, 
^*  tcrram  autcm  dedit  filiis  hominum :" — "  the  heavens 
to  the  Lord  of  heaven,  but  the  earth  he  hath  given  to 
the  children  of  men."  "  And  then  he  showed,"  says 
the  chronicler,  '*  how  this  land  was  given  to  English- 
men  ;  and,  as  birds  defend  their  nests,  so  ought  English- 
anon  to  cherish  and  maintain  themselves,  and  to  hurt  and 
grieve  aliens,  for  respect  of  their  commonwealth."  It 
now  began  to  be  whispered  about  that,  on  the  coming 
1st  of  May,  there  was  to  be  a  general  massacre  of  the 
foreigners  ;  in  terror  of  which,  many  of  the  latter  left  the 
«ity.  On  this  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  council,  Wolsey 
^ciit  for  the  lord  mayor  on  May-eve,  and  order^  him  to 
take  meiisures  to  preserve  the  peace ;  whereupon  a  meet- 
ing of  the  aldermen  was  held ;  and,  about  halt-past  eight, 
<>ach  sent  to  his  ward  directing  that  no  man  after  nine 
oYloc'k  should  stir  out  of  his  house,  but  keep  his  doors 
^hut,  and  his  servants  within,  until  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  ^'  After  this  command  was  given  in  the 
evening,'*  proceeds  the  account,  **  as  Sir  John  Mundy, 
«ilderman,  came  from  his  ward,  he  found  two  young  men 
in  Chcaj),  i)laying  at  the  bucklers,  and  a  great  many 
young  nten  looking  on  them — for  the  command  seemed 
to  be  scarcely  published.  He  ordered  them  to  leave  off; 
-and  because  one  of  them  asked  *  Why  V  *  he  would  have 
them  sent  to  the  Compter.  But  the  prentices  resisted 
the  alderman,  taking  the  young  man  from  him,  and  cried, 
*  Prentices !  Prentices  1  Clubs  I  Clubs  I '  Then  out  of 
4*\ery  door  came  clubs  and  otlier  weapons,  so  that  the 
M}i}cmmn  was  put  to  flight.  Then  more  people  came  out 
^}f  every  quarter,  and  forth  came  aervm^-meiv,  \i^\«rnvci\^ 
ourticrs,  aiid  others ;  so  that  by  e\eveivo'e\ocV\)!M?c^^«Wi 
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in  Cheap  six  or  seven  hundred ;  and  out  of  St  Paul's 
churchyard  came  about  three  hundred/'  Then,  while 
the  rioters  continued  to  receive  accessions  front  all 
quarters,  they  proceeded  to  the  Compter  and  Newgate, 
broke  open  both  prisons,  and  took  out  some  persons  that 
had  been  committed  for  attacks  on  foreigners  during  the 
preceding  few  days.  The  mayor  and  sherifis  to  no  pur- 
pose made  proclamation  in  the  king's  name ;  the  mob 
soon  fell  from  breaking  open  the  prisons  to  plundering 
private  houses,  especially  those  of  foreigners,  and  seeking 
for  the  owners,  none  of  whom  however  they  found,  to 
strike  olF  their  heads.  But  at  last,  towards  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  they  b^;an  to  return  home,  and  then 
about  three  hundred  of  them  were  intercepted  by  the 
authorities,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  Newgate,  and  the 
Compters.  In  the  height  of  the  disturbance  matters  had 
looked  so  serious  that  Sir  Roger  Cholmeley,  the  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  Tower,  had  thought  it  necessary  to  fire  off 
several  pieces  of  ordnance  against  the  city,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  do  mudi  damage.  A  few  days  after  a 
number  of  the  rioters  were  brought  to  trial,  and,  being 
found  guilty,  were  condonned  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  and 
quartered  ;  *'  for  execution  whereof  ten  pairs  of  gallows 
were  set  up  in  divers  parts  of  the  city,  as  at  Aldgate, 
Blanchapleton,  Grass-street,  Leadenhall,  before  each  of 
the  Compters,  at  Newgate,  St.  Martin's,  at  Aldersgate, 
and  Bishopgate ;  and  these  gallows  were  set  upon 
wheels,  to  be  removed  from  street  to  street,  and  from 
door  to  door,  as  the  prisoners  were  to  be  executed." 
But,  in  the  end,  only  Lincoln  suffered ;  he  was  hanged 
on  the  7th  of  May  at  the  standard  in  Cheapside.  About 
a  fortnight  afler  a  general  pardon  was  granted  to  the  rest 
by  the  king,  and  the  citizens  were  again  received  into 
&vour;  **  though,  as  it  is  thought,"  concludes  the 
chronicler,  ''  not  without  paying  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  the  cardinal  [Wolscy]  to  stand  their  friend ; 
for  at  that  time  he  was  in  such  power  thatVi^  d\dL.«2\^\>^ 
the  king."  This  day  was  long  remember^  VaYwcAwv 
under  the  name  of  "  Evil  May-day  •"  aad  SiSa  T«ttat^«^ 
that  the  ancient  Mayings   and   May  games,  V\X)kv  ^« 
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triuntphaTit  isettin^  up  of  the  pre*t  tliaft  in  LcMtlenh 
fllrpct  l)efbre  tho  rhurcli  of  St.  A  mire  w^  were  never  i  ' 
wftrds  so  coiiinionlj  used  u$  bitd  lje*^Ti  customary  liefcre^l 

In  cnntiex]f>n  with  this  alfair  ve  tufiy  inention  on  i 
of  [larlmment,  which  vto^  pafj^ed  in  1525  (14  and' 
Hen-  Vlir.  c*  2),  for  ro^lutinj;  tho  taking  of  flppn 
tu-es  by  "  **trjuipers  boiTi  out  of  the  lnnp:'3  obcisi 
ufiing  any  manner  of  haTHiiomft  ivitliin  the  reolTn/'  No 
sueh  sttTm^(^r^  U  was  enacted,  shouM  in  futrnv,  under  a 
penalty  of  10/.  for  eaeh  oflfence^  tuke  any  ipprentice  who 
was  not  u  native  of  tlie  toetitrj',  or  should  kei^jj  any  more 
than  two  Ibreign  joumeytnen  at  the  fame  tinje.  By  a 
»ubeeqoent  elftn^,  alpOj  all  alien?  exereisin^  any  himidi* 
craft  t\\  London  or  the  suburbs  vere  placed  each  under 
the  Bnperintflndence— or  "the  seareb  and  re/ormatioii,'* 
as  if  is  ex]irossed^of  the  fiiUoi^'Ebi[>  of  his  particular 
cratt  in  the  city  of  London,  to  which  was  to  be  associated 
for  that  purpose  one  alien  householder  of  the  same  craft, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  wardens  of  the  company ;  and  every 
such  foreign  artificer,  beinp  a  smithj  jniuer,  or  cooper, 
was  to  receive  a  j/roper  tnark  frotn  his  craft,  which  he 
was  to  Btamp  upon  every  article  he  fabricated*  This 
clause  IS  ruHons  as  ptving-us  a  list  of  tbo  places  that  were 
then  considered  to  form  the  suburt>s  of  London  ;  which 
arc  enumerated  as  beinp:^  bt^sides  tht^  town  ot^  West- 
ininsterj  the  ]>nrishes  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Field,  of  our 
Lady  of  ibe  Strand,  of  St,  Cletncnt  of  Danes  without 
Temple  Jlnr,  of  St.  Gilea  in  the  Field^  and  of  St.  An- 
drew's in  Holboni,  the  town  and  boroupb  of  Southwark, 
Shoreditch,  AVhitechapel  pwisih.  St.  Jolin's-atreet,  the 
parish  of  Clerkenwell,  St.  Botolph's  jmrish  without  Aid- 
gate,  St-  Catherine's,  and  Bermondsey-street,  Most  of 
these  [ilaces,  all  of  which  are  now  included  within  the 
metrojKilis,  were  then  seyiarated  from  the  city  by  fields, 
^arde[js,  or  other  open  (paces. 

Some  indications  of  a  di^jwisition  on  the  purt  of  the 

Enplia*!  to  enpipe  in  the  new  branches  of  foreign  trade, 

nhich  hud  snniiip-  out  of  the  late  nautical  discoveries, 

AwT>7  about  this  time  to  present  themafeUes.     K^ecre^Vrtv^ 

io  Zonf  Herbert ^  n  j^'^'pos'tion  was  eveu  vuaA^t,  "^^  ^^^  * 
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by  the  Emperor  Charies  Y.,  to  sell  to  King  Henry  a 
right,  which  he  pretended  to  have  as  King  of  Spain,  to 
the  Molucca  Islands,  which,  however,  came  to  nothing. 
The  same  year,  also,  this  author  tells  us,  the  English 
king  ''  sent  out  two  fior  ships  to  discover  new  regions, 
then  daily  found  out  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniard  -" 
but  in  thia  attempt  he  met  with  no  greater  success  than 
his  father.  It  appears,  moreover,  from  a  passage  in 
Hakluyt's  Collection,  that  some  merchants  of  Bristol  had 
now  for  some  years  been  in  the  habit  of  exporting  cloth, 
soap,  and  other  commodities  to  the  Canary  Islands,  by 
means  of  the  ships  of  San  Loicar  in  Spain,  and  of  receiv- 
ing bade  by  die  same  conveyance  oyeing  drugs,  sugar, 
and  kid-skins.  But  the  chief  brandi  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country  still  continued  to  be  the  trade  with 
the  Netherlands,  where,  at  the  great  emporium  of 
Antwerp,  the  English  merchants  both  found  purchasers 
fer  liieir  native  produce  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds, 
and  were  enabled  to  supply  themselves  in  return  with 
whatever  quantities  they  required  of  the  productions  of 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  'Accordingly,  the  apprehended 
interruption  of  this  trade  on  Henry's  declaration  of  war 
against  the  emperor,  in  1528,  threatened  to  derange  the 
whole  system  of  the  national  industry.  "Our  merchants," 
says  Lord  Herbert,  "  (who  used  not  the  trade  to  the 
many  northenrand  remote  countries  they  now  frequent), 
foreseeing  the  consequences  of  these  wars,  reinsed  to  buy 
the  cloths  that  were  brou^t  to  Black  well  Hall,  in 
London ;  whereupon  the  clothiers,  spinners,  and  carders, 
in  many  shires  of  England,  began  to  mutiny."  To 
appease  this  clamour  of  the  manufacturing  population, 
Wolsey  issued  his  commands  to  the  merchants  tnat  they 
should  take  the  cloths  at  a  reasonable  price  from  the 

E tor  men's  hands,  with  a  threat  that,  if  they  did  not,  the 
ng  himself  should  buy  them  and  sell  them  to  foreigners. 
This  procedure  may  let  us  into  the  secret  of  the  means 
by  which,  in  the  quarrel  with  the  government  of  the 
ifetherlands  in  the  last  reign,  the  merchants  o^  IjOiv^qw 
were  induced,  as  related  in  a  preceding  page,  durov^  >i5fta 
three  jean  that  the  quarrel  lasted,  to  continixe  \he\T  v^ 
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chasps  in  the  homc-murfcet,  nofTA  ithstanding^  the  stopp 
of  the  ufual  {^rcat  vent  of  ejcportation.  On  that  occasio 
the  interest*  of  peace  were  <brco<l  to  ^ve  way  to  those  i 
war ;  but  it  was  ditttrcnt  now,  "  The  sullen  merehajats,! 
Lord  Herbert  goes  on  to  inform  its,  little  inove<l  iiiti 
the  cardinal*;)  menat'C^f  saiii  they  had  no  reo^n  to  btij 
commo(litiea  they  knew  not  how  to  utter*  Propositio 
were  thrown  out  for  the  eatablisliment  of  a  new  ron 
tinental  mart  at  Calais  or  Ahbeville;  but  the  ^*  sullc 
merchants  "  would  not  understand  any  of  these  stheme 
At  la^t  ihii  {"oundl,  bcin^  advised  with^  told  the  kin 
'*  that  the  ncsuhancc  of  war  m  the  Low  Countries  cout 
be  notbbfT  but  a  grievance  to  hi*)  subjects^  a  decay 
trade,  a  diminntion  of  his  euatonk^,  i^^  a<ldition  to  thd 
^T^atness  of  Franeifir  who  would  have  the  advantage  i 
all  that  was  undertaken  in  this  kindr'^  on  which  it  wa 
rcaolved  that  the  war  should  be  sus]>cnded  for  lh<! 
present.  This  result  shows  very  strikingly  how  eon 
pletply  its  foreign  cooinierce  was  now  become  part  of  the 
very  liie-blood  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  should  also  seem  t 
warrant  the  inferent'o  that  the  trade  with  Antwerp  ha 
considerably  risen  in  importttnce  within  the  last  thirty 
years, — the  consequence,  doubtless,  in  ^eat  part^  of  the 
{general  eommerdol  revolution  that  hud  been  wrought  hy 
the  discovery  of  the  new  routt!  to  the  East. 

The  spirit  of  mercantde  adventure  In  Engrland,  how-^ 
ever,  was  now  turning  likewise  to  other  quarters,  tliough^ 
its  excursions  out  of  its  accustomed  track  were  stJll  some 
what  timid  or  desultory,     Amonjr  the  notices  colicctLsl 
by  the  industrious  Hakhiyt   tire  the  following: — Aboul 
]ri80Capt&in   William  Hawkins,  of  Plymouth,   made  m 
trading-  voyage  to  Guinea  for  elephants'  teeth,  &c.,  andn 
thence  proceeded  to  Praiil,  where  he  also  traded*     Twoi 
years  after  he  is  noted  to  have  made  another  such  voyage 
to  BmziK     Trading  voyages,  both  to  Brazil  and  Guinea^j 
became  common  soon  after  this  date.     From  aljotit  1511T 
to  1&34  divers  tall  ships  of  London,  Southumpton,  and 
Bristol  J  carried   on  an   unusuaily  gre^t  trade  to  SieiJy;;! 
Candhtf  and  Chw,  and  sometimes  t<j  C^^s,  \o ''tT\^\\^ 
a/jd  to  Ihrutti    in  Syrm.     Their  cipotv^  \;c^t^wJk\*f 
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calf-skins,  &c. ;  their  imports  silks,  camblct?, 
>,  malmsej,  muscadel  and  other  wines,  oils, 
irool,  Turkey  carpets,  galls,  and  Indian  spices, 
r  these  voyages  up  the  Mediterranean  usually 
d  a  whole  year,  and  was  accounted  exceedingly 
;  and  dangerous.  Sundry  foreign  vessels,  such  as 
tB,  Ramisans,  Sicilians,   Genoese,  Venetian  gal- 

and  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ships,  were  al60 
ed  by  the  English  merchants  in  this  trade. 
Important  act  of  parliament  affecting  commercial 
tions  was  passed  m  1546,  the  last  year  of  thi» 
stat.  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9),  which,  although  en- 
'  An  Act  aeainst  Usury,"  in  fact  repealed  all  the 
rs  against  Tending  and  borrowing  money  on  in- 
and  allowed  interest  to  be  taken  at  the  rate  of 
cent,  per  annum.  The  preamble  recites  that  the 
statutes  against  usury  have  **  been  so  obscure  and 

aentenccs,  words,  and  terms,  and  upon  the  same 
J  doubts,  ambiguities,  and  questions  have  risen 
>wn,  and  the  same  acts,  statutes,  and  laws  becn'of 
e  force  and  efiect,  that  by  reason  thereof  little  or 
ishment  hath  ensued  to  the  offenders  of  the  same, 
her  hath  encouraged  them  to  use  the  same."  It 
:  certain,  indeed,  that  no  law  could  prevent  the 
3f  interest,  which  did  not  put  down  the  lending  of 
altogether. 

w  notices  that  have  been  preserved  relating  to  the 
g  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centurv  may 
J.  introduced.  The  royal  navy  of  England,  pro- 
o  called,  takes  its  rise  from  the  reign  of  Ilcnry 

At  first  Henry  possessed  only  one  ship  of  war  of 
1,  the  Great  Harry ;  to  which  a  second  was  added 
capture  from  the  Scottish  captain,  Andrew  Barton, 
ihip  called  the  Lion,  in  June,  1511,— an  incident 
led,  two  years  after,  to  the  war  between  the  two 
ns,  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  the  death  of  James 
^he  next  year,  1512,  Henry  built  anotKes  «?cwv^  ^^ 
ich,  the  R^ent,  weighing  1000  Uyn:&,  «Si^  ^^- 
u  the  greatest  ship  Siat  had  ^ct  Xjeca.  ^ew  Vc^ 
,    From  an  indenture  drawn  uip  \>cV«ws«v  ^^ 
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kin^  and  his  adiniral,  Sir  Edward  Howard,  for  the  rio- 
tuaHin<;  of  the  fleet  fitted  out  this  year  to  aid  in  the  war  , 
aLmiiist  France,  it  appears  that  the  Regent  was  to  oany 
700  soldiers,  mariners,  and  eunnera.*  A  ahip  appa- 
n'ntly  still  larger  than  this,  however,  is  deacnbea  aa< 
hiivinir  been  »ent  to  sea  this  same  year  by  the  Scottish 
kiii^  in  a  Hi^et  which  he  equipped  for  the  aasislanoe  of 
France,  but  >vhich  was,  in  a  storm,  scattered  and  de- 
stroyed on  its  way  to  that  comitry.  Thb  Soottiah  ship, 
(>alled  tlie  (ircat  Michael,  the  largest  that  had  been  boHt 
in  modern  times,  was  240  feet  in  leng^  by  56  in  breadth,' 
—dimensions,  however,  which,  in  the  latter  directioa 
es{>ecially,  were  materially  diminished  by  the  thickneas 
of  the  ])lanking,  which,  that  it  might  be  proof  against  ^ 
shot,  was  not  less  than  10  feet.  She  carried  35  guns 
(all  on  the  upper  deck),  besides  300  smaller  pieces  of 
artillery  called  culverins,  double-dogs,  &c. ;  and  ner  cqdi- 
plement  consisted,  besides  officers,  of  300  seamen, 
1 20  gunners ,  and  1 000  soldiers. f  But  Henry  did  not  satisfy 
himself  with  merely  building  ships ;  he  laid  the  necessary 
foundations  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  a  navtd 
force  by  the  institution  of  the  first  Navy  Office,  with 
commissioners,  or  principal  officers  of  the  navy,  as  they 
were  styled,  for  the  superintendence  of  that  particular 
department  of  the  public  service.  He  also  established 
by  royal  charter,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  the 
*' Cor|K)ration  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford,"  for 
examining,  licensing,  and  regulating  pilots,  and  for  order- 
ing and  directing  the  erection  of  beacons  and  lighthouses, 
the  placing  of  buoys,  &c. ;  to  which  he  afterwards  added 
subordinate  establishments  of  the  same  kind  at  Hull  and 

*  Foedera,  vol.  xiii. 

t  See  note  on  Anderson's  Hist,  of  Commerce,  by  Mac- 
pherson,  vol.  ii.  p.  42,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 
"  She  cumbered  all  Scotland,"  says  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie, 
"  to  put  her  to  the  sea;  and  when  she  was  committit  to 
float,  with  her  masts  and  sails  complete,  with  tows  [ropes] 
and  anchors  eflFeiring  [appertaining]  thereto,  she  was  counted 
to  tlie  king  to  forty  thousand  pounds  of  expenses  by  her 
orders  and  cdimoris  whilk  she  bare." 
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Newcastle.  The  navv-yards  and  storehouses  at  Wool- 
M'ich  and  Deptford  also  owe  their  origin  to  this  kins ; 
who  has  a  very  ffood  right,  therefore,  to  the  title  of  tn(f 
creator  of  the  English  navy.  Henry's  great  ship,  the 
Regent,  was  blown  up,  with  the  700  men  on  board  of 
her,  in  a  battle  fought  with  the  French  fleet  off  Brest,  a 
few  months  after  she  put  to  sea ;  on  which  he  caused 
Another,  still  larger,  to  be  built,  which  he  called  the 
Henry  Grace  de  Dieu.  Several  others  were  afterwuxls 
added,  so  that,  at  the  close  of  the  reign,  the  entire  navy 
belonging  to  the  crown  amounted  to  about  12,500  tons. 
Henry,  uso,  about  1525,  erected  at  a  great  expense  the 
first  pier  at  Dover ;  and  in  1531  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  (23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8)  **  for  the  amending  and 
maintenance"  of  the  havens  and  ports  of  Plymouth, 
Dartmouth,  Tinmouth,  Falmouth,  and  Fowey.  In  the 
preamble  it  is  asserted  that  these  ports  had  been,  in  time 
past,  the  principal  and  most  commodious  havens  within 
the  realm  for  the  preservation  of  ships  resorting  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  as  well  in  peril  of  storms  as  other- 
wise ;  but  that,  whereas  formerly  ships  of  800  tons  might 
easily  enter  them  at  low  water,  ^^  and  there  lie  in  surety, 
what  wind  or  tempest  soever  did  blow,"  they  were  now 
in  a  manner  utterly  decayed  and  destroyed  by  means  of 
certain  tin-works,  called  stream-works,  which  had  so 
choked  them  up  that  a  ship  of  100  tons  could  **scantly 
enter  at  the  half-flood."  The  act,  however,  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  '*  amending "  of  the  harbours  further  than 
by  prohibiting  the  working  of  such  stream-works,  except 
under  c^tain  specified  regulations,  for  the  future. 

The  latter  jpart  of  this  reign  is  marked  by  the  com- 
mencement Ota  course  of  public  improvements  intimately 
connected  with  the  internal  trade  of  the  country — the 
reparaticm  of  streets  and  highways.     The  first  act  in  the 
Statuto-Book  on  this  important  subject  is  the  14  and  15 
Hen.  YIII.  c.  6,  passea  in  1523,  authorising  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  manor  of  Hempstead,  m  \ki<b  v<^»^^  ^^ 
&ent,  to  enclose  an  ''old  common  ^ay  ot  &\x«ieX ^^x  q»x- 
nages,  and  all  other  passages  and  buamesa "   «v  X^-^vsw^ 
iwt  another  at  the  least  as  broad  and  aa  commo^v^os''^  ^ 
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iiiflt>ront  line;  and  also,   '*ui  conaderatioii  that  mmj 
otlicr  cniiimon  ways  in  the  said  weald  of  Kent  be  so  deep 
und  iioyous  by  wearing  and  course  of  water  and  other 
occasions,   that  people  cannot  have  their  carriages  or 
])assa}L'os  by  horses  upon  or  by  the  -same,  but  to  .tfaebr 
^rrcat  i»ains,  peril,  and  jeopanly/'  permitting  all  other 
])ersons  that  might  be  so  disposed,  to  lay  out  new  and 
more  commodious  roads,  by  oversight  and  assent  of  two 
justices  of  peace  of  the  county,  and  twelve  other  discreet 
men  inhubitinpr  within  the  hundred  or  the  hundred  ad* 
joinin^r.     In  1534,  by  the  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7,  this  act 
>vas  extended  to  the  county  of  Sussex.     About  the  same 
time  began  the  paving  of  the  streets  of  London,  the  first 
act  for  that  purpose  being  the  statute  24  Hen.  YIIL 
c.  11 ,  passed  in  1532-3,  "  for  paving  of  the  highway  be* 
ti^'cen  the  Strand  Cross  and  Charing  Cross," — tftiat  is, 
the  greater  part  of  the  line  of  way  now  known  as  the 
Strand,  the  l^trand  Cross  having  stood  at  the  church  of 
St.  Clement  Danes.     But  this  road  was  hardly  as  yet 
accounted  one  of  the  streets  of  the  metropolis ;  it  was 
rather  a  country  road  leading  to  the  village  of  Charing, 
with  many  houses,  indeed,  built  on  both  sides  of  it, 
but  yet  with  the  Ime  of  building  everywhere  broken 
by  fields   and  gardens.     This   ** common   highway"  is 
described  in  the  preamble  of  the  act  as  "  very  noyous 
and  foul,  and  in  many  places  thereof  very  jeopardous " 
to  all  people  passing  and  repassing,  *'  as  well  on  horse- 
back as  on  foot,  both  in  winter  and  m  summer,  by  ni^t 
and  by  day ;"  the  occasion  of  which  is  affirmed  to  be  t&at 
"  the  landlords  and  owners  of  all  the  lands  and  tene- 
ments next  adjoining,  on  both  ndes  of  the  said  common 
highway,  be  and  have  been  remiss  and  negligent,  and  also 
refuse  and  will  not  make  and  support  the  said  highway 
with  paving  every  of  them  after  the  portion  of  his  ground 
adjoining  to  the  same."     It  appears  that  the  part  of  the 
Strand  between  the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes  and 
Temple  Bar  was  already  paved ;  and  the  act  directs  that 
the  owners  of  lands  adjoining  to  the  rest  of  the  road  shall 
each  pave  in  ihe^  same  manner  the  part  lyin^  alon^  hU 
Jands  or  tenements  as  far  as  to  l\ie  m\dd\e  \  -wXfts^Kt '-» 
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declared  wiU  be  ^'  a  great  comfort,"  not  only  to  all  the 
king's  subjects  thereabouts  dwelling,  bull  also  to  all  others 
that  way  paanng  and  rcponmg,  especially  to  all  persons 
coming  and  gcnng  between  &e  eity  and  the  town  of 
Westminster  about  the  deeds  of  the  laws  there  kept  in 
the  term  season.  The  following  year  another  act 
(25  Hen.  VIIL  e.  8)^  was  passed  for  the  repaying  of 
Holbom.  This  street  is  described  as  being  the  common 
passage  for  all  carriages  carried  irom  west  and  north-west 
parts  of  the  realm^  and  as  having  been,  till  of  late,  so 
well  and  substantudlv  paved  that  people  had  good  and 
sure  passage  through  itf  but  now,  proceeds  the  complaint 
of  the  inhabitants  to  the  king,  recited  in  the  preamble  of 
the  act,  ^  fer  lack  of  renewing  of  the  said  paving  by  the 
landlords,  which  dwell  not  within  the  city,  the  way  is 
so  noyous  and  so  foil  of  sloughs  and  other  incumbrances, 
that  oftentimes  ramy  of  your  subjects  riding  through  the 
said  street  and  way  be  in  jeopardy  of  hurt,  and  have 
almost  perished."  A  similar  enactment  is  thereupon 
made  to  that  in  the  statute- for  paving  the  Strand ;  and  a 
general  power  is  given  tottie  mayor  and  aldermen  to  see 
the  pavements  maintained  upon  the  same  principle  in  all 
the  streets  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  also  of  the 
borou^  of  Southwaric,  Yet  a  few  years  after  this,  in 
1540,  we  find  anew  act  (the  32  Hen.  VIII.  e.  17)  di- 
recting the  repavement  of  part  of  Holbom  and  various 
other  streets,  which  are  described  as  still  '^yery  foul 
and  foil  of  pits  and  sloughs,  very  perilous  and  noyous,  as 
well  for  all  the  king's  subjects  through  and  by  them  re- 

-  pairing  and  passing^  as  well  on  horoeback  as  on  foot,  as 
also  with  caniage;"  These  streets  were — 1.  The  cause- 
way er  hi§^way  leading  from  Aldgate  to  Whitechapel 
Church :  £  Tlie  causeway  from  the  bridge  at  Holbom 
Bars  *'  unto  the  end  of  High  Holbom  westwards  as  far 
as  any  habitation  or  dwelling  is  on  bodi  the  sides  of  the 
same  street :"  Zt  Chancery-lane,  **  from  the  bars  besides 
the  Rolls  hite  made  and  set  up  by  the  IiQ!r^1^nN^^«»S. 
unto  the  said  highway:  m.  Holbom ;"  4.  Gwj'«\JM\\«Bft, 
^^Jbom  Holbom  Bars  aerthwwd  a»  iar  w  «siy\isSav\B^<3Si 

J8  tAew:"  6.  aboe»4iae-.  and  6,  ¥e^tet  (psw  IS^?**^^^ 
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iaiir:  \\\o  two  last  Ijcing:  described  as  '* thoroughfares 
:iiiil  I  i;i>sij rs  IVoin  Flect-strcct  into  Ilolborn  within  the 
J 11  Ml  til*,  of  till'  city  of  London."  This  api)cars  to  have 
Ihm-ii  tlic  iirst  time  that  Ilolbom  was  paved  to  the  west 
lit'  tlir  city  bars ;  nor  was  tlic  street  all  built  on  both  sides 
tor  aiiv  coiLoidfruble  way  beyond  tliat  )X)int  till  many 
yi'M-i  later.  With  ri'pard  to  the  general  state  of  the 
Miiiii^  ill  the  country  about  this  date  we  have  little  or  no 
iiiiin  Illation  ;  but  we  niay  be  certain  that  the  condition 
ot  tlic  Uv^t  of  tlioniy  as  was  tlie  case  long  afterwards,  M-as 
wrrtclird  enough.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  diplo- 
matic corropondence  of  the  time,  that,  towards  the  end 
of  tlif  ni^ii  of  Henry  VIII.,  letters  were  conveyed  by 
tlic  ^MivtMiiiiiciit  expresses  from  London  to  Edinburgh  in 
aliout  four  (iuys. 

Srba>tiaii  C'ubot,  the  disr.'overcr,  with  his  fatlicr,  of 
Nortli  Aiiicrica,  on  finding  himself  neglected  by  Henry 
\'I  I.,  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Spanish  government 
in  1.01*2,  but  ap|K'ars  to  have  returned  to  his  native 
country  soon  after  the  death  of  King  Ferdinand  in  1&^6. 
Jle  is  known  to  have  been  employed  by  Henry  VIII., 
in  1517,  in  conjunction  with  a  fcJir  Thomas  rerte,  to 
make  another  attempt  in  quest  of  a  north-west  ])assagCy 
in  the  course  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  again  reached 
the  hititude  of  (i7i^,  and  to  have  entered  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  friven  P^nglish  names  to  sundry  places  on  its  coasts. 
'J'hese  discoveries,  however,  were  soon  forgotten,  like 
those  which  their  autlior  had  made  in  the  same  regions 
t\v(  nty  years  before ;  and  Cabot  aga'n  offered  his  services 
to  the  frovernment  of  Sjiain,  by  which  he  was  for  some 
years  eni)>loyed  in  various  distinguished  ca|)acities.  Ho 
remained  al)road  till  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
then,  in  1548,  once  more  made  his  appearance  at  the 
Enjrlish  court,  where  he  was  received  with  much  welcome 
by  the  young  king.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  P^dward  bestowed  upon  him  a  |)cnsion  of  250  marks 
( 1G()/.  }3s.  4d,),  which  he  enjoyed  during  the  rest  of  the 
reign :  and  he  continued  to  be  consulted  in  all  aiiairs  re- 
htJng  to  nayjgat'ion  and  trade.  lu  1553,  ou  the  susses- 
//fj/j  of  Cabot,  some  mercbants  oi  ItOtvOioiv  ^otm^^  vciwix- 
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selves  into  a  company,  of  which  he  was  chosen  the 
governor,  for  the  prosecution  of  maritime  discovery,  with 
a  particular  view  to  the  anxiously  desired  passage  by  thfe 
northern  seas  to  China  and  the  other  countries  of  the 
East.  Three  vessels  were  forthwith  sent  out,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  to  whom  Cabot  ^Vc 
a  paper  of  remarkably  judicious  instructions,  and  King 
Edward  letters  addressed  to  all  kings  and  princes,  re- 
questing their  iriendship.  One  of  the  ships  is  stated  to 
have  been  sheathed  with  thin  plates  of  lead,  a  contrivance 
which  is  spoken  of  as  a  new  invention.  Willouehby, 
after  having  reached  the  72nd  degree  of  north  latitude, 
took  refuge  for  the  winter  in  a  harbour  in  Russian 
Lapland,  where  he  and  the  crews  of  two  of  his  ships, 
seventy  in  number,  were  frozen  to  death  ;  but  the  third 
ship,  commanded  by  Richard  Chancellor,  found  its  way 
into  the  White  Sea,  then  entirely  unknown  to  the 
English,  though  a  correct  description  of  it  had  been  given 
to  Alfred  by  Ohthere  more  than  600  years  before. 
Chancellor  landed  near  Archangel,  from  whence  he 
travelled  on  sledges  to  Moscow,  and  there  obtained  from 
the  Czar,  John  Sasilowitz,  letters  for  King  Edward,  and 
valuable  trading  privileges  for  his  employers.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  English  Russia  Company,  which  was 
incorporated  the  next  year  by  a  charter  from  Queen 
Mary,  and  soon  became  a  very  flourishing  and  important 
association.  Its  affairs  appear  to  have  continued,  at  least 
for  three  or  four  years,  to  be  superintended  by  Cabot,  its 
originator,  of  whom,  however,  the  last  thing  recorded  is, 
that  in  1667  the  half  of  his  pension  was  given  to  another 
person,  to  whom,  at  the  same  time,  all  his  maps  and 
papers  were  delivered  over.  He  probably  died  within  a 
year  or  two  after  this  date. 

Cabot's  first  voyage,  in  1497,  may  possibly  have  given 
rise  to  another  branch  of  trade,  which  was  now  carried 
on  to  some  extent — the  cod-fishery  of  Newfoundland. 
•In  1617  there  are  said  to  have  been  aVKmt  ^^N  %\«xC\^^ 
French,  and  Portuguese  shim  engaged  \u  liywa  ^^^e^^j  % 
but  the  Srst  attempt  o£  the  English  to  ob\«nv  «i  ^«c^  ^"^ 
the  trade  was  not  made  till    1 536.     ¥rom  wv  «^<cX  ^^  ^^ 
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liaiiunt  nassetl  in  1542  (the  3drd  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2),  it 
u]))Mnirs  thut  fish  were  then  commonly  imported  to  £n^ 
iuiui  ironi  Newibundland,  or  New-land,  as  it  is  called  m 
the  act,  as  well  as  from  Iceland,  Scotland,  the  Orkneys, 
Shot  land,  and  Ireland,  and  also  from  the  Flemings,  the 
Zealanders,  the  people  of  Picardy,  and  the  Normans; 
from  all  of  whom,  however,  the  act  directs  that  no  more 
frc'sii  iish  should  be  brought,  sturgeon,  porpoise,  and  seal 
excepUnl,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  many  dtsasbroas  con* 
sequences  that  followed  to  the  towns  by  the  oca  side  in 
the  oountios  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  to  the  whole  -eoiii- 
iiioiiwoulth,  from  the  fishermen  of  the  said  towm 
ubandoninfT  their  pn)])er  crafl,  and,  instead  t>f  filling  their 
boats  from  their  own  nets,  purchasing  the  ^commodit|r 
from  the  fiNhormen  of  t^e  opposite  coasts.  The  growing 
importanco  of  the  Newfoundland  fishery  is  attested  by  aa 
act  passed  in  1548  (the  2nd  and  3rd  £dw.  VI.  c.  ^),  by 
which  it  is  enacted,  that,  whereas  for  a  few  years  past 
there  had  been  levied  by  the  officers  of  the  Admiralty;, 
from  merchants  and  fishermen  resorting  to  Icelandy 
Newfoundland,  Ireland,  and  other  places  oommodieus  for 
fishing,  ^^  divers  great  exactions,  as  sums  of  money,  doles 
or  shares  of  fish,  and  other  like  things,  to  the  sreat  dis- 
couragement and  hindrance  of  the  same  menmants  and 
fishermen,  and  no  little  damage  to  the  whole  oomman- 
weal,"  all  such  exactions  should  henceforth  cease. 

We  are  probably  to  rcd:on  among  the  religious  re- 
fornis  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  an  act  wnicfa  was 
passed  in  1552  (5  and  6  £dw.  Vd.  -c.  20),  under  the 
title  of  ^'  A  Bill  against  Usury."  In  this  statute  it  is  de^ 
clared  that  the  law  of  the  late  reign,  allowuag  the  -taking 
of  interest  upon  money  lent  to  the  amount  of  ten  per 
cent.,  ^'  was  not  meant  or  intended  for  maintenanoe  or 
allowance  of  usury,  as  divers  persons  blinded  with  inor- 
dinate love  of  themselves  have  and  yet  do  mistake  the 
same,  but  rather  was  made  and  intended  against  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  usury  as  a  ilnng  unlawful ;  and  yet,  nevcF- 
theless,  the  same  was  by  the  said  act  permitted  for  the 
avoiding"  of  a  more  ill  and  ineonftvemonc©  itllQaXXjR&at^AipBk. 
t/me  was  used  and  exercised."     "  3i«^,  icwwaiwM^,^'*  t^t^ 
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added,  *^  as  usury  is  b^  the  word  of  Grod  utterly  prohi- 
bited, as  a  vice  most  odious  and  detestable,  as  in  divers 
places  of  the  Holy  Scripture  it  is  evident  to  be  seen, 
which  thmg  by  no  godly  teadiings  and  persuasions  can 
sink  into  tiie  hearts  of  divers  greedy,  uncharitable,  and 
covetous  persons  of  this  realm,  nor  yet,  by  any  terrible 
threatenings  of  God*s  wrath  and  vengeance,  that  justly 
hangeth  over  tiiis  reahn  ibr  tiie  great  and  open  usury 
therein  daily  used  and  practised,  they  will  foreake  swm. 
£lthy  gain  and  lucre,  unless  some  tenporal  punishment 
be  provided  and  ordiuned  in  that  behalf:"  it  is  enacted 
that  the  late  statute  be  **  utteriy  abrogate,  void,  and  re- 
pealed," and  c&at  whoever  shall  henceforth  lend  any  sum 
of  money  "for  any  manner  of  usuiy,  increase,  lucre, 
gain,  or  interest,  to  be  had,  veeeived,  or  hoped  for," 
over  and  above  the  sum  so  lent,  «hall  forfeit  the  money, 
and  shall  bemdes  suffer  imprisonment,  and  make  fine  and 
ransom,  at  the  king's  will  and  pleasure.  The  subsequent 
history  of  this  act  is  very  instructive.  Like  all  attempts 
to  force  badL  or  torn  ande  by  statute  the  natural  and 
ordinary  ^xmrse  of  iniman  transactions,  it  wholly  failed 
m  accomidisliing  its  oliject ;  and,  like  all  laws  that  so 
aim  at  e£ncting  what  is  impracticable,  it  only  added  to 
the  evil  it  wts  desigiied  to  cure.  Aocordmgly,  after 
neariy  twenty  years*  trial  of  how  it  worked,  we  find  the 
l^sfisutture,  in  1571,  declaring,  in  a  new  act  (the  13th 
Eliz.  c  8)!,  Host  "  it  hath  not  done  so  much  good  as  it 
was  hoped  it  ahould,  but  rather  the  vice  of  usury  liath 
mmsh  more  exceedingly  itbounded,*'  The  new  statute, 
therefere,  repeals  the  said  act  of  Edward  VL,  and  re- 
vives the  act  of  Hemy  VIII»,  allowing  mterest  at  ten 
per  oent.  And  sudi  continued  to  be  the  law  throughout 
tiie  remainder  <tf  tiie  present  period.  Yet,  strangely  and 
absmidly  enou^,  this  act  of  1571  is  also  entitled  ^^  An 
Act  against  Usury,"  touching  the  iniquity  of  which  it 
actually  sermonises  in  tiie  usual  phraseology  at  the  ver^ 
moment  of  peomitdng  and  legalising  it.  TW  \]ei:v<at  «& 
the  principa]  enacting -danse  is  as  fcdlowft*. — ^^^  Kiv<^^  ^cr- 
asmadk  m  idl  usary^  being  forbidden  by  tSae  \8W  ^  OcA.,^ 
igsiD,  and  detestabiey^'  be  it  enacted  ttwst  aSXexswdaoo.  ^ 
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usury  or  intorcst,  above  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent.,  shall 
ho  j»unish(»(l  hy  the  forfeiture  of  the  whole  sum  so  ex- 
acted. It  >v()iild  ro(|uirc  dexterous  casuistry  to  demon- 
strate tliut,  if  to  take  interest  at  eleven  per  cent,  was  a 
dctestahle  sin,  to  take  interest  at  ten  percent,  was  allow- 
ahle.  If  there  was  to  be  a  law  against  usury  at  all, 
liowovcT,  the  i)enalty  here  denounced  agiunst  the  said 
detestable  sin  was  certainly  not  of  objectionable  severity, 
even  with  the  addition  nuule  by  a  subscouent  clause,  tlut 
ofi'enders  against  the  act  might  be  furtner  punished  and 
corrected  in  the  spiritual  court.  But  that  provision,  in 
i'a(  t,  merely  went  to  restrain  the  spiritual  court  from 
])r(>cee(ling  against  usury  when  it  did  not  exceed  ten  per 
cent.,  and  was  really  therefore  protective,  and  not  penal. 
The  most  important  measure  that  was  taken  in  relation 
to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  by  the  government  of 
Edward  VI.  was  the  abolition  of  the  privileges  of  the 
JSteelyard  Company.  We  have  in  the  two  preceding* 
Cliaptcrs  given  an  account  of  the  rise  and  nature  of  thia 
i'amous  association  of  the  German  or  Hanseatic  merchants 
resident  in  England,  and  have  brought  down  their  history 
to  the  treaty  of  Edward  IV.  with  the  Ilanse  Towns,  in 
1475.  Since  that  date  various  causes,  and  especially  the 
new  direction  given  to  European  commerce  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  route  by  sea  to  India,  had  very  greatly 
i-cduced  the  eminence  of  that  once  powerful  confederacy. 
Antwerp  had  now  far  distanced  Luoeck,  and  Hamburgh, 
and  Dantzic,  in  the  race  of  commercial  activity  and  pros- 
])erity ;  other  trading  associations  had  arisen  in  various 
countries,  to  share  what  was  once  almost  the  monopoly 
of  the  Hanseatic  League ;  and,  as  order  and  good  govern- 
ment had  become  eveiywhere  better  estabTished,  even 
individual  merchants,  in  many  cases,  carried  on  their 
operations  as  successfully  as  any  company.  In  England, 
however,  the  Hanse  merchants  of  the  Steelyard,  from 
the  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  under  their  ancient 
charters  and  more  recent  treaties,  continued  almost  to 
monoi)olise  certain  branches  of  trade  in  which  they  were 
exempted  from  duties  payable  by  other  twAcw,  wv^  ^ww* 
their  superior  combination  and  capital  vict©  eNcu  wsai»- 
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times  enabled  to  engage  in  other  branches  with  such 
advantages  as  nearly  precluded  all  competition.  Thus, 
on  the  stoppage  of  tne  direct  trade  \i'ith  the  Nether- 
lands, in  1493,  it  is  recorded  that  great  quantities  of 
Flemish  manufactures  were  still  imported  into  England 
by  the  merchants  of  the  Steelyard  from  their  own  Ilanse 
towns ;  and  that  this  activity  of  the  foreigners,  in  a  trade 
from  which  they  were  themselves  excluded,  so  enraged 
the  native  merchants  that  they  incited  the  London  jour- 
neymen and  apprentices  to  rise  in  a  tumult,  in  which 
they  attacked  and  rifled  the  warehouses  of  the  obnox- 
ious Germans.  In  1606,  when  Henry  VII.  ^ranted  a 
charter  of  incorporation  to  the  Company  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  of  England,  whose  proper  business  was  de- 
scribed to  be  to  trade  in  woollen  cloth  of  all  kinds  to  the 
Netherlands,  the  merchants  of  the  Steelyard,  or  Easter- 
4ings,  as  they  were  called,  were  expressly  prohibited 
fi*om  interfering  with  that  branch  of  commerce ;  and  the 
aldermen  or  governors  of  the  association  were  obliged  to 
enter  into  a  recognisance  of  two  thousand  marks  that 
none  of  the  members  should  carry  any  English  cloth  to 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  English  Merchant  Adven- 
turers in  the  Low  Countries.  Disputes  between  the  two 
rival  interests,  however,  continued  to  arise  from  time  to 
time;  and,  at  last,  in  1620,  we  find  King  Henry  ap- 
pointing commissioners  to  treat  at  Bruges  with  others  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Hanse  Towns,  concerning  the 
several  privileges  at  any  time  granted  to  the  Hanseatic 
League  Dy  the  king  or  his  predecessors ;  for  the  removal 
of  the  abuses,  unjust  usages,  extensions,  enlargements, 
restrictions,  and  other  misinterpretations  of  their  rights 
with  which  the  Hanseatic  merchants  in  England  might 
be  chargeable,  and  for  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  of 
commerce  between  England  and  the  said  Hanseatic 
League.  What  was  the  issue  of  this  congress  does  not 
appear.  Meanwhile  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  as  they 
grew  in  wealth  and  power,  became  less  disi^o^d  \S\%sv 
ever  to  toleriit^  with  patience  citVier  \he  vrt^^giA^  ««v.- 
croacbmenta  of  the  ibreign  company ,  or  evea^%^  esSsX«wiSi 
of  its  invidious  privileges  withm  their  \egaV  \vKi\\a.    '^"^e 
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Hr>t  iiiovcnient  for  the  suppression  of  tho  Steelyard  Com^ 
iKiiiy  ai)|)oars  to  have  l)Cfn  made  by  an  aj^lieatioB  of  the 
Nlcnlmnt  Adventurers  to  the  government  abouttfae  dose. 
of  the  your  1551.  An  answer  to  this  information  having' 
1km Ml  ^:iv('n  in  by  the  aldermen  and  merchants  of  the 
Stivlyanl,  Ixith  statements  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  solicitor-^neral  and  the  reconier  of  London — upon 
>v]i()se  n']H)rt  the  council,  on  the  23rd  of  Febmary,  1&52^ 
n>5olvo<l  that  the  Steelyard  merchants  had  forfeited  tiieir 
lilxTtics,  uiul  should  for  the  future  be  held  to  stand  in 
n'«rar({  to  the  duties  upon  their  exports  and  imports  upon 
tiu;  8uine  looting  witli  any  other  strangers.  The  alleged 
^^rounds  of  tliis  decree,  as  we  gather  them  partly  from 
Kin^  Edward's  Journal,  partly  from  other  acooantSy 
up])eur  to  have  been,  that  the  charters  of  incorporatioa 
of  tlio  Steelyard  Company  were  contrary  to  the  laws-  of 
tlie  ronliii ;  that,  no  particular  persons  or  t0¥ms  being 
mentioned  in  their  grants  of  privileges,  it  was  uncertain 
to  what  i)orson8  or  towns  the  said  privileges  extended, 
by  reason  of  which  uncertainty  the  company  admitted- to 
tiieir  innuunities  whomsoever  they  pleased,  to  the  great 
prejudie(!  of  tlie  king's  customs  and  to  the  common  hurt 
of  tiio  realm  ;  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  colour- 
ing the  goods  of  other  foreigners,  that  is,  of  getting  sueh 
goods  passed  through  tlic  Custom-house  as  their  own ; 
that  the  condition  had  been  broken  on  which  their  pri^ 
vi leges  when  formerly  forfeited  had  been  restored  by 
Edward  IV.,  namely,  that  En^ish  subjects  should  enjoy 
the  like  privileges  in  Prussia  and' other  Hanseatic  ports  ; 
that,  whereas  for  a  hundred  years  after  the  fh^rt  pretended 
concession  of  their  privileges,  they  used  to  transport  no 
merchandise  out  of  the  realm,  but  only  to  their  own 
countries,  nor  import  any  but  from  their  own  countries^ 
they  now  not  only  conveyed  English  merchandise  into 
the  Nctheriands,  but  also  imported  into  England  the 
merchandise  of  all  foreign  countries ;  and,  lastly — whicK 
was  no  doubt  a  chief  reason,,  though  one  rather  stronger, 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  policy  than  in  law — that",  from 
small  beginnings,  they  had  so  \ncr««tted  thm  tradft^  ^bnt 
Jt  now  constituted  almost  the  chIto  twA^  cwmftdi  wl  \s^ 
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foreigners  in  the  kiogdom ; — ^thejr  began,  accordmg  to 
the  statement  in  the  king's  Journal,  by  shipping  not 
more  than  8  pieces  of -doth;  then  thejr  sent  out  100; 
then  1000;  tnen  6000.;  till  now  there  was  exported  in 
their  name  no  less  a  quantity  than  44,4)00  pieces,  while 
no  more  than  1100  pieces  were  exported  by  all  other 
foreigners  together.  Not  much  dependence,  however, 
<»n  be  placed  upon  the  correctness  of  these  numbers. 
Other  charges  made  against  them,  according  to  some 
accounts,  though  not  mentioned  by  the  king,  were,  that 
having  ibr  the  last  forty-five  years  had  the  sole  control  of 
the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  they  had  reduced  the 
price  of  English  wool  so  low  as  to  Js.  6d,per  stone; 
and  that  they  had  likewise  greatly  depressea  the  home 
corn-market  by  the  quantities  of  foreign  grain  they  had 
imported.  In  addition  to  the  native  mercantile  interest, 
therefore^,  they  had  arrayed  against  them  the  whole 
strength  of  the  agrieultund  interest,  including  both  the 
corn-grower  and  me  wool^grower.  The  principal  com- 
modities which  they  were  wont  to  import,  besides  grain, 
are  stated  to  have  tbeen  cordage  and  other  naval  stores, 
^ax  and  hemp,  linen  doth,  wax,  and  steel.* 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  privileges 
of  :the  Steelyard  merchants  is  said  to  liave  been,  that  ue 
English  Merchant  Adventurers  the  same  year  shipped 
off  for  Flanders  no  less  a  quantity  than  40,000  pieces  of 
doth.  The  abolition  of  their  privileges,  however,  did 
not  extinguish  the  community  of  the  Hanse  merchants  in 
Ei^land.  In  1554,  after  Queen  Mary's  marriage  had 
established  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the  empire, 
their  privil^:8s  were  restored,  on  the  request  of  the  am- 
bassacbrs  of  the  Hanse  towns.  But  it  is  affirmed,  though 
ihe  &ot  is  not  quite  certain,  that,  .after  &  year  or  two, 
they  were  again  withdrawn.  The  Stedyard  Company, 
at  all  events,  seems  never  to  have  completely  recovered 

*  See  Strype's  Eeeles.  Mem.'iii.  77,  &c.,  wlierettre  printed 
^he  entries  respecting  the  affair  of  the  Steelyasd  Osh\'^tj^  , 

from  the  Comici]  Book ^Buvnet,  Hist.  ^e£.  \aA«  \^V1^— 

JCijj^  Edward's  Jonmal. — Wheeler*«  TTea^ve  «it  Cfirasowec^^ 
Jeoi.^ADdePBon'SjaieL  of  Ckmuaexce,  "u- 10^,  &«• 
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from  its  Butldcn  unscttlcmeiit^  ns  ju£t  relnted  ;  and,  though 
It  t'untmueU  lo  i&ub^ist  as  a  truding^  assocmtion  throu^haut 
tlie  ^atcr  jmrt  yl' lli<*  present  ^icnwl,  ils  eircumitanecs 
were  ihtiiie  of  a  strugsrling  and  g-radtmlly  declining'  body, 
fill  at  ]usi  E]i/jibi?tli,  m  the  year  1097,  took  advfftntae:ti  of 
a  mandate  issued  by  the  Emperor  Rodotph  for  ^hutiin^ 
up  all  the  factories  of  the  English  Mrrcliant  Adven- 
furors  in  Germany,  to  direct  the  lord-mayor  and  sheriffs 
of  Lontion  to  shut  up  the  house  occuftied  hy  the  mer- 
chants of  thy  Steelyard  J  which  put  an  end  to  the  i>iisf- 
enee  of  the  company.  In  tJiis  [jroceedin^,  although  ihe 
queen  mudc  a  show  of  acting  on  the  principle  of  rct^Jra- 
tion,  and  went  throu^^h  the  ibnn  of  demanding  a  revoca- 
tion of  the  imperial  decree  before  she  took  the  final  &te]i 
in  the  business,  she  wfts  very  well  ploased  that  h*^r 
ap[illcatinn  was  rejected,  and  that  she  was  thus  afforded 
a  lair  pretext  on  which  to  get  rid  of  an  association,  the 
services  of  which,  however  useful  they  inig:ht  have  been 
in  earlier  times,  the  country  no  lon^r  stood  in  necfl  of. 
The  eonipany  of  late,  indeed,  had  been  cmly  an  amioy- 
ance  and  a.  source  of  strife  ;  to  the  last  ihe  Hanso 
merchants,  on  the  one  hand,  continueil  to  elamonr  im- 
portunately for  the  renewal  of  fhcir  ancient  privileges, 
while  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  on  the  ol  her,  were  as 
incessantly  esekimin^  itgainst  the  uofalroea  of  any  asso- 
ciation of  foreign  trader's  being  suffered  to  reside  in  the 
kingnlom,  and  to  interfere  with  its  commerce  at  aih  The 
time  was  certainly  now  come  in  whith  native  cajiital  and 
enterprise  were  quite  vigorous  enough  to  dispense  with 
any  foreign  aid. 

The  trade  that  had  been  openeil  with  Russia  in  1553 
was  vigorously  proaeeutcd  in  the  reipi  of  Mary,  from 
which  sovereign  the  Russia  Company,  as  already  noticed, 
obtained  its  charter  of  incorportiiion  in  1554.  By  this 
charter  Sebastian  Cabot  was  appointed,  during  his  hfe, 
the  first  governor  *>f  the  company,  which  was  authorised, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  English  subjects,  to  trade 
not  only  to  all  yiart*  of  the  dominions  of  the  Russian 
emperor,  bat  to  jtU  other  regions  tvoI  aVread^  tnft™T\  ^a 
Erjglhb  merehmts.     The  following  year  tvflO  TO»^fe  ^^^'VN!* 
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were  sent  out,  which  sailed  up  the  Dwina  as  far  as  Vo- 
logda, from  which  port  Chancellor,  who  was  in  com- 
mand, proceeded  again  to  Moscow,  and  there  arranged  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  Czar,  in  which  all  the  usual 
privileges  were  accorded  to  the  English  traders.  In 
1556  the  company  again  sent  out  two  ships,  which  re- 
turned the  same  year,  bringing  along  with  them  the  two 
that  had  been*  frozen  up  in  £sipland  in  1553,  in  one  of 
which  was  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby's  body.  They  also 
brought  an  ambassador  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Czar ;  but,  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed 
being  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  he  lost 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  valuable  presents  for  their  ma- 
jesties of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  The  next  year  four 
vessels  were  dispatched,  one  of  which  carried  back  the 
ambassador,  ana  along  with  him  Mr.  Anthony  Jenkin- 
son,  as  agent  for  the  company,  the  interests  of  which 
were  afterwards  greatly  promoted  by  his  exertions.  After 
reaching  Russia,  Jeukinson  set  out  on  a  voyage  down  the 
Volga  to  Astracan,  from  whence  he  crossed  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  Persia,  and  made  his  way  to  the  city  of  Bokhara, 
or  Boghar,  as  he  calls  it,  which  he  found  to  be  the  resort 
of  merchants  not  only  from  Russia,  Persia,  and  India, 
but  from  Cathay  or  China,  from  which  last  country  the 
journey  occupied  nine  months.  Jenkinson,  whose  object 
was  to  establish  a  trade  between  the  company's  Russian 
factories  and  Persia,  returned  from  this  journey  in  1560, 
and,  coming  home  to  England  the  same  year,  published 
the  first  map  of  Russia  that  had  ever  been  made.'*'  He 
is  said  to  have  made  no  fewer  than  six  subsequent  voyages 
to  Bokhara  by  the  same  route ;  yet  the  prospect  of  the 
trade  which  he  thus  opened  to  the  company,  Anderson 
remarks,  "  was  dropped  some  few  years  after,  and  re- 
mained as  if  it  had  never  been  thought  of,  until  the  reign 
of  King  Greorge  II.  in  1741,  when  it  was  revived  by  an 
act  of  parliament  enabling  the  Russia  Company  to  trade 
into  Persia ;  upon  which  considerable  quaivt\tve!&  Ot^  t»:4< 
silk  were  brought  home  by  the  \er^  eoxn!^  "W^  ^^ 

*  See  Jenkinson's  Voyage  in  PuTchas  wi^'ft^^R^N^l^ 


Jenkinson  took  from  Fetisia  to  Kiifisfa^  and  from  the 
to  P^Ti^land,"  "  Yetj"  adds  the  hiatoriaHj  *^tho  oonti 
Duol  troubles  and  ravap:cs  in  Pcrsiii  have  since  suspends 
the  p*x>d  eifeets  of  this  law/^  In  1  &6f>  the  Kuesia  Con 
]^i)y  obtatnod  from  the  Soplii  of  Fursia  iitimimky  fn 
tolls  and  cuatoms  for  their  merchandiee  in  that  kiogdonif ' 
and  full  pi-uttiftioT^  for  their  ^<>ods  and  tkstsoos,  The 
same  year  also  their  charter  was  ratified  hy  ao  act  of 
pavliameotT  sflid  to  have  been  :hc  hrst  En^'lidi  statute 
>vhieh  i^atabli^hcd  an  exclusivf.^  nieteantiie  eorporatioiL."* 
In  15T1  Jenkinson  went  oirt  to  Hufssia  with  the  apjx)int^ 
jnent  of*  ambassador  from  Queen  Klizabeth  to  the  Cz&r^ 
and  fluciceeiJed  both  in  obtai&in]^  the  restoration  of  llie 
company's  priviie^^^^  whiob  the  Ctar  Jmd  suspended,  and 
tn  roiostuting'  its  atiairs^  whicli,  from  loBses  and  niiEnn^-^ 
nflfrement^  bad  fallen  into  lerreat  disorder. 

The  event  in  the  reign  of  Mary  which  most  affected 
the  foreigrn  commerce  iDf  the  country  was  the  loes  of 
Calais  in  1558.     This  continental  town,  which  Jin  inland 
had  held  for  two  hundred  and  eleven  years,  however   j 
useless^  or  ^orse  than   useless  a  po^stssion  it  might  be,    I 
politically  eonsideredj  wflfij  as  Audertou  remarks,   ^^  oe-    " 
trenudy  ^cU  situatt?d  for  &  staple  port,   to  disperse,  in 
more  early  times,  the  wool,  Jcad^  and  tin,  and  in  later 
times  the  woollen  mandaeturee  of  England,  into  tbe  in- 
land countries  of  the  NetherlandEi,   Fi-anoe,   and  Ger- 
niajiy."     The  «ta|ile  for  the  above-men tJoned  articles  of 
native   produce   was  now   trauHferred  to  Bniges,    and 
helped  someift^hat  to  check  tlie  decline  of  that  fainoufs 
pmporiunij  whose  ancient  grandeur  had  been  tor  some 
time  fast  becoming  ^e  under  the  overshadowing  ascend-    J 
aney  of  Antwerp,  I 

We  may  consider  as  an  indication  of  the  growing  in^ 
ternal  trade  of  the  ctmntry  in  this  reign  the  ]]asaing  of 
the  first  general  statute  ibr  the  I'epair  of  the  highways 
(the  2  and  3  Phil,  and  Mary.,  c.  B).     This  act  direefca 

*  Of  this  act  the  title  only  is  printml  among  the  Statutes 

of  the  Realm: — "An  Act  for  the  CoT^r&liwL  ot  M^e^chaxit     . 

Adventurers  for  the  Discovery  c^  ^eiv  Tv^^va"  J 
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tiiat  two  surveyors  of  the  hij^ways  shall  be  annually 
elected  in  every  parish,  as  is  still  done,  and  that  the  pa- 
rishioners riiall  attend  four  days  in  every  year  for  their 
repair  with  wains  or  carts,  oxen,  horses,  or  other  cattle, 
and  all  other  necessaries,  and  also  able  men  witli  the 
same^  according  to  the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  each ; 
householders,  cottagers,  and  others,  not  having  land,  if 
they  be-  not  hired  labourers,  by  themselves  or  sufficient 
substitutes  giving  their  peesonal  work  or- travail.  Upon 
this  statute  were  founded  all  the  highway  acts  that  wore 
subsequently  passed  before  the  introduction  of  tolls  or 
turnpikes  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Of  these  there 
were  six  in  all  passed  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  about 
nineteen  in  that  of  Elisabeth. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  England  may  be  said  to  have 
risen  through  the  whole  of  the  space  that  in  the  life  of  a 
human  being  would  be  described  as  intervening  between 
the  close  of  infancy  and  commencing  manhood.  It  was 
the  age  of  the  vigorous  boyhood  and  adolescence  of  the 
national  industry,  when,  although  its  ultimate  conquests 
were  stili  a&r  oW,  the  path  that  led  to  them  was  iairly 
and  in  good  earnest  entered  upon,  and  every  step  was 
one  of  progress  and  buoyant  with  hope.  In  the  busier 
scene,  nowever,  that  now  opens  upon  us,,  the  crowd  of 
recorded  facts  is  too  gpreat  to  be  marshalled  within  our 
limited  space,  and,  pasnng  over  many  things  that  would 
properiy  enter  into  a  complete  chronological  deduction 
of  our  commerce  from  the  point  at  which  we  are  arrived, 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  selection  of  a  few  of  the 
most  indicative  particulars. 

An  act  was  passed  by  Elizabeth's  first  parliament  (the 
Stat  1  Ella.  c.  13)  which- is  remarkable  for  a*  liberality  of 
view  going  fiu*  beyond  the  notions  that  were  dung  to  by 
oar  commercial  legislation  in  much  later  times.  The 
preamble  is  a  oonfossion  of  the  loss  and  inoonvenience 
that  had  already  avenged  the  interference  of  tha  V^<^^ 
lature  with  liie  natural  freedom  oir  eommecG)&  \y}  ^*^  ^»^- 
trodueHem  of  the  jiriheiple  of  what  loave  \»eea  caS^s^  ^^c^ 
navigatkm.  UtwB.-    Since  the  making  oi  ih^yae  «»\»fea\«&  ^^^ 
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hil)itiiiir  the  export  or  im])ort  of  morchanclisc  by  English 
suhjerts  in  any  but  Kii^lish  shijjs,  **  other  foreign  princes," 
says  tliis  recital,  *'  finding  tlieiiisclves  aggrieved  with  the 
>a'u\  several  acts,  as  ttiinking  that  the  same  were  made 
to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of  their  country  and  navy, 
liav(>  nvdilv.  like  ])enal  laws  against  such  as  should  ship 
out  of  tlieir  countries  in  any  other  vessels  than  of  their 
S4?vcral  countries  and  dominions  ;  by  reason  whereof  there 
hath  not  only  grown  great  displeasure  between  the  fo- 
r(M«rii  ]>rincos  and  the  kings  of  this  realm,  but  also  the 
merchants  have  been  sore  grieved  and  endamaged/' 
Tlu>  damage  sustained  by  the  merchants  of  course  con- 
sisted in  th(^  nionoi>oly  freights  tliey  were  obliged  to  pay 
for  the  carriajre  of  their  goods,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  diminish  trade  by  diminishing  consumption,  and  a 
share  in  the  i)ressure  of  which  was  borne  by  every  con- 
sumer in  the  kingdom.  The  law  was  now  so  far  relaxed 
ihat  merchandise  was  allowed  to  be  exported  and  im- 
^)ortcd  in  foreign  bottoms  upon  the  payment  of  aliens' 
xnistoms ;  and  the  two  great  comi)anies  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  and  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple  were 
iiirthcr  emmwered,  twice  in  tlie  year,  to  export  goods 
from  tiie  nver  Thames  in  foreign  vessels,  on  payment 
pnly  of  the  ordinary  duties. 

Many  particulars  respecting  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Pingland  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
have  been  preserved  by  Ludovico  Guicciardini  (nephew 
of  the  great  historian  of  Italy)  in  his  Description  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  was  wntten  about  this  time.  The 
Dutch,  he  tells  us,  were  wont  to  import  annually  to 
l^ruges  upwards  of  1200  sacks  of  English  wool,  Morth 
250,000  crowns.  And  "it  is  marvellous,"  he  adds, 
**  to  think  of  the  vast  quantity  of  drapery  imported  by 
the  English  into  the  Netherlands,  bemg  undoubtedly, 
one  year  with  another,  above  200,000  pieces  of  all  kinds, 
which,  at  the  most  moderate  rate  of  25  crowns  per  piece, 
is  5,000,000  of  crowns,  or  10,000,000  of  Dutch  guilders 
(above  1,000,000/.  sterling);  so  that  these  and  other 
merchandise  brought  to  us  by  the  English,  and  carried 
froia  us  to  ihcni,  may  make  iVie  aiviiuaX  waoxmx.  xo  >wi 
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more  than  12,000,000  of  ctomtis,  or  24,000,000  of 
guilders  (about  2,400,000/.  sterling),  to  the  great  benefit 
of  both  countries,  neither  of  which  could  possibly,  or 
not  without  the  greatest  damage,  dispense  with  tliis 
their  vast  mutual  commerce ;  of  which  the  merchants  on 
both  sides  are  so  sensible,  that  they  have  fallen  into  a 
way  of  insuring  their  merchandise  from  losses  at  sea  by 
a  joint  contribution."*  These  last  words  are  said  to  be 
the  earliest  notice  of  marine  insurance,  which  they  would 
seem  to  imply  was  first  adopted  in  the  trade,  between  the 
Netherlancis  and  England.  The  magnitude  of  that 
trade,  as  here  described,  greatly  surpasses  any  conjec- 
tural estimate  of  its  extent  which  could  reasonaoly  have 
been  hazarded  from  the  common  notions  entertained  of 
the  general  state  of  commerce  at  this  date.  In  fact,  if 
we  take  into  account  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money, 
there  is  probably  no  single  country,  not  even  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  which  England  in  the  present 
da^  carries  on  a  larger  commerce  than  she  appears,  from 
this  statement,  to  have  done  with  the  Netherlands  nearly 
three  hundred  years  ago. 

Of  all  the  great  commercial  towns  of  the  Netherlands, 
Antwerp,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  at  this  time 
the  most  eminent.  Exclusive  of  the  French,  who,  next 
to  the  native  merchants,  were  the  most  numerous  class  of 
resident  traders,  it  contained,  according  to  Guicciardini, 
above  a  thousand  foreigners  engaged  in  commerce,  con- 
sisting of  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Italians,  Germans, 
Danes  and  other  Easterlings,  and  English.  His  account 
of  the  commerce  carried  on  by  Antwerp  with  the  British 
Islands  is  as  follows: — "To  England  Antwerp  sends 
jewels  and  precious  stones,  silver  bullion,  quicksilver, 
wrought  silks,  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  gold  and  silver 
thread,  camblets,  grograms,  spices,  drugs,  sugar,  cotton, 
cummin,  galls,  linens  fine  and  coarse,  serges,  demi- 
ostades,  tapestry,  madder,  hops  in  great  quantities,  glass, 
salt-fish,  metaluc  and  other  merceries  of  all  ^QtT\&  \.^  "^ 

*  Translation  in  Macpherson'a  Aima\&  oi  CwKsas^cft, 

a  127. 


^reat  value,  Hrms  of  all  kinds,  Branranhion  for  -wsr^ 
touschdd  liinntiEre.     Frtnn  £ii^rl*nd  Antwerp  tvceive»l 
Mikft  qufliiliti®  of  fine  md  eovrae  drHpcrics^  frin^t^  nndl 
other  thin^^  of  .that  kmd  Id  s  gnst  valuCf   the  tinestl 
wool  J  eiwllent  saffron  in  onall  i^uantittps.  a  preat  f|iiflt**l 
titj  of  lead  and  titu  «hf^p  Bud  rabbit  ^kins  without  nun^f 
ber^  and  varioue  other  sorts  of  fine  peltry  and  leatberfJ 
beCT,  cheese,  and  other  sorts  of  pfo^ijiaiB  iti  proat  t)i]a " 
tkies ;  also  M^moef^y  win^,  whidi  tbc  Encflish  imp 
from  Candin.     To  Scotland  Antwerp  sends  hut  little, 
that   country    k    cfiiftfly   supplied   from    Eag^land    imrfl 
Franco  :  Antwerp,  howcvfr,  sends  hither  some  spioeiy, 
ttupflrs,  maddert  wroug-ht  silLs,  cumWet^j  serges,   linen, 
and  meroery ;  and  Scotland  sends  to  Aatwori^  vast  quan- 
titjcfl  of  peltry  of  many  kinds^  leather^  wool,  indiderent 
cloth,  and  fine  lurge  pearls,  though  :rtot  of  quite  so  good 
a  water  as  the  Oriental   ones*     To   Ireland   Aiitweqi 
BCtids  mucli  the  saiTie  coinm<>ditie5  and  quantities  as  to 
Scotland  ;  and  Antwerp  takes  from   Ireland  skin?  and 
leather  of  divers  sods,  some  low-pHeed  cloths,  and  other 
gross  thjnprs  of  little  Talue.'^     This  minute,  euoiplet^y^ 
and  anlhoEitic  account  of  the  chiirf'  branch  of  our  national 
commerce  must  be*  re^rded  as  one  of  the  most  corioua 
and  instructive  records  of  the  present  ]>criod. 

From  othor  parfe  of  Ciuicciardini's  description  of  Ant- 
weip,  a  few  additional  partkuhirs  may  be  gleaned  of  in- 
terest in  the  history  of  Eng-li^ih  commerce,  Tht»  Engli(?h 
Bourse  or  Exchange  was  the  place  whore  the  merchants 
of  the  several  nations  tJiatworc  congregated  in  this  great 
mart  u^ed  to  meet  fw  an  hour  every  morning  and  evening, 
to  boy  and  soil  ali  kinds  of  merchandise,  with  the  assistance 
of  ihetr  interpreters  and  brokers*  The  English  eJoths, 
stiTti;^,  and  wool  brought  to  Antwerp  were  exported 
thenoe  to  Venice,  Najiles,  Milan,  Florence.,  Genoa,  and 
otln^  ]Tarta  of  Italy  ^  English  cloths  were  sent  to  Ger- 
many "  as  a  rttrc  and  curious  thing,  and  of  high  price," 
Lurge  quantities  of  tfie  same  merchandbe  also  went  to 
I)enMi;irk,  Norway ^  Ssveden,  Eastland  ^  Livonia,  and 
}*ohmd ;  some  to  Frat\ce  ^  and  «k  ^m^W  ^Ocwjq  tk\s^  \si 
S/}im.     To  the-  Jast^iiientioncd  covjTi\Ty,\T\iw^,\ft  ^^^-'t^ 
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to  have  been  sent  everything  produced  bj  human  in- 
dustry and  labour ;  ^^  to  which,"  says  Guicciardini,  *^  the 
meaner  people  of  Spain  have  an  utter  aversion."  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  English  wool,  however,  probably 
still  continued  to  be  exported  direct  from  England  to 
Spain,  and  was  there  woned  up  into  finer  iabncs  than 
the  looms  of  this  country  could  yet  produce. 

A  memorable  branch  of  English  commerce  is  believed 
to- have  begun  in  the  year  1562 — the  detestable  African 
slave-trade.  It  is  related  that  Mr.  John  Hawkins — the 
same  who  under  the  name  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  was 
afterwards  so  distinguished  as  a  naval  commander — 
having  learned  that  negroes  brought  a  very  good  price 
in  Hispaniola,  as^sted  by  mibscriptions  of  simdry  gentle- 
men, now  fitted  out  three  ships,  of  which  the  largest  wds 
120  tons,  the  anidlest  only  40,  and,  proceeding  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  there  made  up  his  cargo  with  human 
beings,  and  sailed  with  them  to  Hispaniola,  where  he 
sold  his  Africans  and  his  English  goods,  and,  loading 
his  ships  with  iiides,  sugar,  ginger,  and  many  pearls,  re- 
turned home  the  next  year,  having  made  a  very  ])ros- 
perous  adventure.  Other  two  voyages  of  the  same  kind 
are  recorded  to  have  been  made  by  Hawkins,  who,  in 
commemoration  of  his  prioritv  over  all  his  countrymen 
in  this  line  of  enterprise,  received  as  an  addition  to  his 
arms  ^Va  demi-moor  proper,  bound  with  a  cord:"  but 
we  do  not  hear  much  more  of  the  African  slave-trade  as 
carried  on  by  the  English,  till  after  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent period. 

It  WW  in  the  year  1566  that  the  building  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  in  the  cihr  of  London,  was  begun  by  the 
&mous  Sir  Thomas  Gjresham,  styled  the  queen's  mer- 
chant,   according  to  Anderson,   ^^  because  he  had  the 
management  of  dl  her  remittances,  and  her  olher  money 
concerns  with  foreign  states,  and  with  her  armies  beyond 
Bea."     Before  this  the  merchants  of  London  used  to 
sneet  in  Lunfaerd-street,  in  the  open  jdr.    Six  llVMsa^asL 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  fl\QK>  «si  ^m\\i«QX 
London  mercbaatf  who  is  said  to  liiave  Y>eeiL  IcSki*^  xsrv^ms^ 
mithor  of  the  project  o£  building  an  exc\iaA^  at  con««^ 
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Tvalk  for  the  mercbimts  of  hU  nafive  rapital,  siniihr  fl 
what  lie  hmJ  seijn  in  Antwerp  and  other  foreigrn  citieS|J 
Irtit  who  died  before  he  eould  carry  h\s  desi^  into  eiO 
cut  ion.  His  son  received  a.  iinivei'sity  education,  having 
studied  at  Caius  (or,  as  it  wrts  then  fulled,  Gooville) 
Collepre,  Cambridgo,  hut  was  from  tho  first  intended  hy 
his  Outlier  for  a  commercial  life,  and  accord  in  jsly  became 
a  iiietnljer  of  theMcrecrs'  Compeny,  the  sonie  to  ivliieh 
Sir  Richard  himself,  and  iilso  fiia  brother  Sir  John  Gre- 
aham,  belonged.  Sir  Thomas  was  ctnploytid,  as  hw  father 
had  been,  in  ncfTDtiatln^  forei^rn  bans,  and  mana^in^ 
oilier  money  tranfactions,  by  Etiward  VI,,  and  enjoyed 
the  disitnoid^bod  favour  both  q\'  that  king*  nod  of  his  sue- 
eessors,  (iiieen  Mary  and  Queen  Elimheth,  from  the 
latter  of  whom  hp  rt^cdved  his  tni^hthood  in  1559,  Ten 
years  after,  by  his  advice,  the  eiperiment  was  fir^t  tried 
of  ruising-  a  loan  for  the  crown  at  home,  instead  of  re- 
sorting-, as  ha^l  always  hilhcrto  been  done,  to  foreign 
capitalists  ;  and  from  that  time  the  new  plan  continued 
usually  to  be  follownl,  to  the  great  advuntaj^e  both  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  pubMc.  Sir  Thomas  proposed  to  the 
lord  mayor  antl  citizens  of  London  to  erect  a  commmiiot^s 
biultiiiig  for  the  merchants  to  meet  in^  at  his  own  charge , 
provided  they  would  find  htm  u  site  ■  and,  his  offer  be- 
ing at  once  aceejjted,  ft  piece  of  ground,  then  covered 
with  three  streets,  called  New-alley,  Swan -alley,  and 
St.  Christopher's^lleVj  was  pn rebate d  for  5592/.  Tho 
houses,  it  is  related,  about  eighty  in  number,  bein^  cried 
by  a  bellman,  and  sold  to  persona  who  agreed  to  iako 
them  down  and  carry  away  the  materials,  brought  the 
Bum  of  478/, ;  afW  wliich  the  ground  was  levelled  at  the 
charge  of  the  city,  and  possession  of  it  given  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  to  Grcshum,  who  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  new  building  on  the  7th  of  June,  1566;  and  by 
Novemtjcr  of  the  following  year  the  edifice,  w  hirh  was 
of  brick,  was  covered  with  a  roof  of  slate.  It  was  at  first 
califsi  the  Bourse  or  Burse;  but  in  1570,  soon  after  it 
-w^s  finlEhed,  as  Uolinshed  tell  us,  **  the  three-and- 
twentieth  of  January,  the  queen's  m^^ier^t^j  .j  vwxsivw^vi^ 
Tt'/j'A  Jivr  ijobilityj  came  from  \\er  bcftis^  lA  il\v^  "^^^^^^^^ 
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called  Somerset  Place,  and  entered  the  citv  of  London 
by  Temple  Bar,  Fleet-street,  Cheap,  ancf  so,  by  the 
north  side  of  the  Burse,  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  ^in 
Bishopsgate-strect,  where  she  dined :  after  dinner  her 
grace  returned  through  Cornhill,  entered  the  Burse  on 
the  south  side,  and,  allter  her  highness  hud  viewed  every 
part  thereof  aboveground,  especially  the  Pawn,  which 
was  riciily  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  the  finest  wares  in 
the  city,  she  caused  the  same  Burse,  by  an  herald  and 
a  trumpet,  to  be  proclaimed  the  Royal  Exchange,  so  to 
be  called  from  thenceforth,  and  not  otherwise."  Gre- 
sham,  by  his  will,  devised  the  Exchange  which  he  had 
thus  erected  in  equal  shares  to  the  corporation  of  London 
and  to  the  Mercers'  Company,  and  so  the  property  con- 
tinues to  be  held  to  the  present  day.  The  original 
building,  a  quadrangular  arcade  surrounding  an  open 
court,  with  galleries  above  containing  shops,  &c.,  pc- 
rbhed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666 ;  after  which  tlie  stone 
building  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  that  was  a  few  yeai-s 
ago  burnt  down,  was  erected  by  the  city  and  the  Mer- 
cers' Company,  at  a  cost  of  80,000/.  Sir  .Thomas 
Gresham,  who  died  in  1579,  and  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  merchant,  is  also  illustrious  as 
the  founder  of  the  civic  college  known  by  his  name, 
cri^ally  established  in  his  house  in  Bishopsgate-street, 
which  stood  where  the  Excise  Ofiice  now  stands. 

In  1567  the  series  of  voyages  of  discovery,  chiefly 
undertaken  in  pursuit  of  a  new  passage  to  India,  which 
illustrates  the  reign  of  Elizabetli,  commenced  with  the 
first  voyage  of  Martin  Frobisher,  who  entered  upon  his 
adventurous  expedition  with  two  barks  of  only  twenty- 
five  tons  each,  and  a  pinnace  of  ten  tons ;  in  the  fitting 
out  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  several  persons  of  rank, 
and  especially  by  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick 
(elder  brother  of  Leicester).  The  government,  how- 
ever, and  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  also  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  expedition,  upon  which  the  san^iv^  ^sv*^ 
intrepid  commander;  is  said  to  have  8ftt  oxil  m\)ck  ^  ^^\Kt- 
nnnation  either  to  discover  the  nortyi-^eal  ^las^g^^  ^^  ^^ 
perish  in  the  attempt,     FrobisVier  «a4  \»a  e«av\»s^'^^ 
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sailcMl  from  Doptford  on  the  8th  of  June;  the  queen, 
^^  ho  was  thtMi  at  Greenwich,  looking  on  from  a  window 
of  tho  palace  as  they  ])assed  by,  and  waving  her  hand  to 
thciii  by  way  of  expressing  her  good  wishes  and  bidding 
tliein  farewell.  Proceeding  along  the  eastern  coast,  they 
rcaelu'd  Fara,  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  from  whence 
they  directed  their  course  westward  till  they  came  withhi 
siglit  of  the  coast  of  Greenland,  upon  which,  however, 
they  were  not  able  to  effect  a  landmg.  After  this  Fro- 
bisher  entered  the  strait  leading  to  Hudson's  Bay  which 
still  bears  his  name,  and  landed  on  some  of  the  adjacent 
coasts,  which  he  took  possession  of  for  the  English 
crown.  The  los&  of  some  of  his  men,  however,  now 
made  him  resolve  to  return  home ;  and,  after  encounter- 
in  jr  a  terrible  storm,  he  arrived  at  Harwich  on  the  2nd 
of  October.  A  circumstance  that  happened  some  years 
after  the  return  of  this  expedition  suddenly  produced  a 
general  excitement  respecting  it,  much  greater  than  had 
l3een  awakened  by  the  geographical  discoveries  in  which 
it  had  resulted.  Among  other  specimens  of  the  produce 
of  the  lands  he  had  added  to  the  queen's  dommions, 
Frobisher  had  brought  home  with  him  a  piece  of  heavy 
black  stone,  a  fragment  of  which  the  wife  of  a  person 
into  whose  hands  it  had  ialleu  threw  into  the  fire,  when, 
bcinp:  taken  out  again,  and  quenched  in  vinegar,  it  glit- 
tered like  gold,  and,  it  is  said,  was  afterwards,  up(m 
being  fused,  actually  found  to  contain  a  portion  of  tiiat 
metal.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  numbers  of  people 
eagerly  offered  their  subscriptions  to  enable  Frobisher 
to  proceed  on  a  second  expedition;  the  queen  herself 
placing  at  his  disposal  one  of  the  ships  of  the  royal  navy, 
of  two  hundred  tons  burden.  With  this,  and  two  bai4s 
of  about  thirty  ton&  each,  he  again  set  out  from  Har- 
wich on  the  31st  of  May,  1577.  This  time  no  further 
attempt  was  made  to  penetrate  to  India :  the  adventurers 
had  been  expressly  commanded  to  make  the  collection 
of  gold-ore  their  only  object ;  and,  accordingly,  ailer 
having  reached  Frobisher's  Strait,  as  before,  and  found 
a  quantity  of  the  black  stone  on  some  of  the  islands 
where  they  landed,  they  prepare  to  TCtam  \o^v\^«a.^> 
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-which  liiey  reached  in  the  end  of  September.  Commis- 
aioners  were  now  iqppointed  by  the  queen  to  report  on 
the  wiiole  affiur ;  and,  although  it  does  not  aupear  that 
anjTlhing  could  be  got  out  of  the  pieces  of  black  stone, 
it  was  still  deemed  expedient  that  another  expedition 
should  be  sent  out,  either  to  make  search  for  more 
genuine  specimens  of  gold  ore,  or  at  least  to  prosecute 
the  pursuit  of  the  north-west  passage,  of  which  the  dis- 
coverer of  Frobisher'ff  Strait  had  appeared  to  open  a  pro- 
spect. Accordingly,,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1578,  Fro- 
bisher  again  sailed  fh>m  Harwich  with  twelve  ships  in 
addition  to  the  thiaee  he  had  commanded  on  his  last 
voyage,  that  he  might  Inring  or  send  home  an  abundant 
importation  of  the  black  ore.  This  attempt,  however, 
proved  wholly  unsucces^ul ;  it  waa  only  after  having 
been  carried  &r  oat  of  their  course  by  storms  and  cur- 
rents that  about',  half  the  number  <^  the  ships  at  last 
reached  the  mouth  of  die  strait,  when  the  season  was  too 
&r  advanced  for  a  longer  ooatinuanoe  in  these  indement 
regions;  so'  tfaat^  hamg-  colleeted  as  much  of  the  black 
stone  as  he  eoukl  find,.  Frobisher,  without  having  added 
anything,  to  his  former  discoveries,  agam  set  sail  for 
England,  which  he  reached  about  the  beginning  of 
October.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  supposed  ore 
appears  to  have  only  proved  another  exemplifacation  of 
the  truth  of  the  old  remark — that  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitteES.  TaFrobii^er,  however,  geography  owea  the 
first  penetratitm  into  tfafese  Polar  seas,  and  the  discovery 
both,  of  the  strait  that  4)ears  his  name,  and  of  various 
islaada^  sounds,  and  points  within  and  around  it.  Fro- 
biiiier  wa»  BStenmxoB  employed,  in  other  naval  com- 
mands, and  was*  one'  of>  tne  chief  captains  of  the  fleet 
ftktad.  oat  against  the  Spani^  Armada ;  after  one  of  the 
ettgagenmits-  widi  which  his  vtalour  was  recompensed 
by  iS^  lord  high  admiral  with  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
urn  died  in  1 594  oi  a  w^iund  which,  he  received  in  an 
attaek.  upon  a  fbrtnear  Brest,  which  was  held  b^  a  ^^ra^:^ 
of  leaguenhand  9]Mni«dB  against  Henry  Y¥ .  ^JL^'raoLOft^ 
to  whose  amstaace-  he  had  be«L  sent  Nn)dek^o\vT\si<QS!^-«^^^ 
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At  \\u'  s;\inp  tinio  that  Fn)bislicr  was  cn^gcd  in  his 
tU'.M  ;iM  1  la>t  ('xpcclition  of  discovery  in  the  seas  to  the 
nirili  i»l'  tin'  Anu'n<uii  fontinent,  the  celebrated  Francis 
D.-.jlvi'  \MH  ]irrfornrinjr  the  second  circumnavigation  of 
ill.'  l1'»)h'  ;  i1m'  tir>t  havinjj:  been  accomplished  more  than 
h.il.  ;i  (■.'iifiirv  U'loro  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Fer- 
iiaiiilo  «lr  Maj:ulhanes,  the  discoverer  of  the  strait  which 
.villi  licars  li'iN  naiiu'.     We  need  not  advert  here  to  the 
jHiliiirai  <'in'iim-;taiice.s  in  which  Drake's  enterprise  ori- 
^'^inatcii :  thero  is  little  doubt  that  it  hud  the  secret  sanc- 
tum of  Klizalx'ih,  aUhou«rh  its   primary  object  was  to 
jittack    tlic    {loxM'ssions   and   ])lundcr   the   ships   of   the 
SpaMiards,  w  ith  wlioni  this  country  was  then  at  ])eaee. 
Tin-  v<'N<cN  employed  were  the  jjroperty  of  private  indi- 
\i<luals,  friends  of  Drake  ;  they  were  five  in  number,  the 
larirest,  the  reliean,  in  which  the  conunander  of  the  ex- 
pedition sailed,   ]>einjjf  of  a  hundred  tons  burden;  the 
Mnalli'st,  a  j)irmaoe  of  fifteen  tons ;    and,  including  se- 
veral jzeiitleiiien,  the  younger  sons  of  noble  families,  the 
iMitire  number  of  iK^rsons  whom  they  carried  was  only 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four.     The  little  fleet  sailed  from 
Plymonth    on    the    r5th   of  November,    1577.      After 
making:  the  coiist  of  Brazil  and  entering  the  Rio  de  la 
riata,  1) lake's  shin  and  two  others  had  passed  through 
t\ui  Strait  of  Mafyelhanes,  or  Magellan,  by^the  beginning      1 
of  8o[)tember,  1578.     The  southern  coast*  of  Tierra  del 
Fnego  was  afterwards  discovered  by  Drake,  who  then 
ran  uj)  along  the  western  coast  of  America,  as  far  as  to 
latitude  48*^  north,  collecting,  at  the  same  time,  immense 
booty  by  a  succession  of  exploits  against  the  Spaniards,       ' 
the  relation  of  which  does  not  belong  to  our  present  sub- 
ject.    Drake  was  the  first  navigator  who  had  ever  ad-       ' 
vanced    to    nearly  so  high  a  latitude  along   the  Norrfi 
American  coast.     He  afterwards  sailed  across  the  Pacific       » 
to  the  Molucca  Islands  and  Java,  and,  steering  thence 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  finished  his  voyage  round 
the  world  by  returning  to  Plymouth,  which  he  reached 
on  Moiiday  the  26th  of  September,  1580,  after  an  ab-       j 
ficnce  of   nearly  two  years  and  ten  months.      **The 
^fjocn/'  suvs  Camden,  *' received  \v\wi  ^^dow^^,  ^x^V     \^ 
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laid  up  the  treasure  he  brought  by  way  of  sequestration, 
that  it  might  be  forthcoming  if  the  Spaniard  should  de- 
mand it.  His  ship  she  caused  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  little 
creek  near  Deptford,  upon  the  Thames,  as  a  monument 
of  his  so  lucky  sailing  round  the  world,  where  the  car- 
cass thereof  is  yet  to  be  seen.  And,  having,  as  it  were, 
consecrated  it  as  a  memorial  with  great  ceremony,  she 
was  banqueted  in  it,  and  conferred  on  Drake  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood.  At  this  time  a  bridge  of  planks, 
by  which  they  came  aboard  the  ship,  sunk  under  the 
crowd  of  people,  and  fell  down  witn  an  hundred  men 
upon  it,  who,  notwithstanding,  had  none  of  them  any 
harm.  So  that  that  ship  may  seem  to  have  been  built 
under  a  lucky  planet."  Drake's  ship  was  preserved  at 
Deptford  till  it  Was  quite  decayed ;  and  at  last,  when  it 
was  broken  up,  a  chair  was  made  of  one  of  the  planks, 
and  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  As  for  the 
treasure  brought  home  by  the  great  navigator,  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  although  a  considerable  sum  was  afterwards 
paid  out  of  it  in  satisfaction  of  claims  made  in  the  name 
of  some  Spanish  merchants,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  di- 
vided among  the  captors.  Camden  goes  on  to  tell  us 
that,  although  the  common  people  admired  and  highly 
commended  Drake,  as  judging  it  no  less  honourable  to 
have  enlarged  the  bounds  of  the  name  and  glory  than  of 
the  empire  of  their  country,  yet  **  nothing  troubled  him 
more  than  that  some  of  the  cnief  men  at  court  refused  to 
accept  the  gold  which  he  offered  them  as  gotten  by  pi- 
racy." The  queen,  however,  stood  firmly  by  him,  and, 
when  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  complained  in 
passionate  terms  of  his  having  so  much  as  darea  to  sail  in 
the  Indian  Sea,  she  boldly  replied,  that  she  understood 
not  why  her  subjects,  or  those  of  any  other  prince,  should 
be  debarred  from  the  Indies  (that  is,  the  Americas),  to 
which  she  could  not  admit  that  the  Spaniard  had  any 
just  title,  either  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  donation  or  by 
any  other  claim.  She  maintained  that  no  \\n»L^w«t'5  tv^cA. 
of  property,  asserted  either  by  the  Spamard^  ot  \!Jv<fc^«t- 
tuguese,  could  binder  other  princes  &om  twAm^  Vo  \!ao^ft 
countries,  and,  without  any  breach  oi  the  Xaw  ol  w^^vsas^ 
voz.  I,  ^ 
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from  transi)ortinfy  colonies  into  such  parts  of  them  as 
were  not  already  settled.  Nor,  she  concluded,  could 
she  or  any  other  prince  be  with  any  reason  prevented 
i'roin  freely  navigating  that  vast  ocean,  seeing  the  use  of 
tlic  sea  and  air  is  common  to  all ;  "  neither  can  a  title  to 
the  (K'(»an  l)elong  to  any  j)eople  or  private  persons,  foras* 
niiich  as  neither  nature  nor  public  use  and  custom  per- 
niittcth  any  possession  thereof/*  This  high  tone,  never 
before  so  distinctly  taken  by  the  English  government, 
and  never  afterwards  lowered,  was  mainly  inspired  by 
Draki^s  brilliant  exploits. 

The  next  voyages  of  discovery  that  fall  to  be  men- 
tioned al'ter  Drake's  circumnavigation  are  the  three  made 
by  John  Davis  in  quest  of  a  north-west  passacc :  the 
first  in  1586,  in  which  he  sailed  as  far  north  as  die  73rd 
degree  of  latitude,  and  discovered  the  strait  to  which  he 
hiis  left  his  name;  the  second  in  1586,  in  which  he 
made  the  attemj)t  to  penetrate  to  the  Pacific  at  a  point 
i'arther  to  the  south ;  the  third  in  1587,  in  which  he  ■ 
again  ascended  the  strait  he  had  discovered  two  years 
bclbre,  with  no  better  success  than  at  first.  In  these 
attcnij)ts  Davis  was  encouraged  and  assisted,  not  only  by 
several  members  of  the  mercantile  community,  but  by 
Burleigh,  Walsingham,  and  others  of  the  queen's  ministers 
and  the  nobility. 

Meanwhile  another  voyage  round  the  world  was  per- 
formed by  another  Englishman,  Mr.  Thomas  Cavencfish, 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  property  in  Suffolk,  who  sailed 
from  Plymouth  with  three  vessels  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1586,  and,  after  a  course  both  of  navigation  and  of  hos- 
tilities against  the  Spaniards  strongly  resembling  that 
pursued  by  Drake,  finished  his  circunmavigation  by  re- 
turning to  the  same  port  on  the  9th  of  September,  1588, 
having  thus  been  absent  little  more  than  two  years  and 
one  month.  This  voyage,  however,  was  not  productive 
of  any  geographical  discoveries  of  importance,  though  it 
corrected  some  of  the  statements  of  preceding  navigators. 
In  a  second  South-Sea  voyage,  undertaken  by  Cavendish 
in  1691,  Captain  John  Davis,  iiveiv\AowcA.  «5ow^,  nkKo 
cowmaudcd  one  of  the  slaips,  had  l\ni  fexX-vxaa  Xg  ^\a«»N^^ 
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tlie  Falkland  Islands.*  Other  South-Sea  voyages,  made 
by  Andrew  Merrick  in  1589,  and  by  Sir  Richard  Haw- 
kins in  1593,  added  little  or  nothing  to  geographical 
knowledge ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  voyage  for 
ihe  discovery  of  a  north-west'passage,  undertaken  in  1602, 
by  Captain  Greorge  Weymoutn,  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  Russia  and  Turkey  companies. 

By  this  time,  also,  a  direct  commercial  intercourse  with 
India  had  been  opened  by  the  English.  In  1581  a 
number  of  eminent  merchants  were  incorporated  into  a 
company  for  trading  to  Turkey,  to  which  country  the 
charter  declared  that  they  had,  at  their  own  great  costs 
and  charges,  found  out  and  opened  a  trade  "  not  hereto- 
fore in  the  memory  of  any  man  now  living  known  to  be 
commonly  used  and  frequented  by  way  of  merchandise." 
Wishing  to  engage  in  the  trade  to  India,  this  company, 
in  1583,  dispatched  Messrs.  Newbury  and  Fitch  to  Tri- 
poli in  Syna,  from  which  they  proceeded  to  Bagdad, 
and  thence  down  the  Tigris  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Ormus,  where  they  embarked  for  Groa.  Newbury  died 
in  India,  but  Fitch,  after  having  visited  Agra,  Bengal, 
Pegu,  Ceylon,  and  Cochin,  returning  by  Goa,  Ormus, 
and  Aleppo,  arrived  again  in  England  in  April,  1591. 
A  trade,  however,  carried  on  by  this  overiand  route,, 
could  never  have  enabled  the  English  merchants  to  com- 
pete with  their  Portuguese  rivals ;  and  before  Fitch's  re- 
turn this  had  come  to  be  generally  felt.  It  appears  tliat, 
in  1589,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  queen  from 
sondry  merchants,  requestmg  permission  to  make  a  trad- 
ing adventure  to  India  by  sea.  On  the  10th  of  April, 
1591,  nearly  at  the  very  moment  at  which  Fitch  made 
his  reappearance,  three  ships,  fitted  out  by  the  chief 
members  of  the  Turkey  Company,  sailed  from  Plymouth 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  one  of  which,  commanded 
by  Captain  Lancaster,  after  suffering  many  disasters, 
reached  India,  and  took  in  a  cargo  of  pepper  and  other 
spices  at  Sumatra  and  Ceylon.  But,  havm^  «\\3er««c^'s 
set  out  for  the  West  Indies,  Lancaster  there  \oa\;\vNS  ^v^^ 

*  See  Barney's  Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea,  ^oVV\.  ^.\^^ 
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and  was  left  with  his  crew  on  the  uninhabited  island  of 
IMona,  near  Hispaniola,  from  which  he  was  brought 
home  to  Europe  by  a  French  vessel  in  May,  1594,  after 
having  been  absent  about  three  years  and  two  months. 
Throe  other  ships,  sent  out  for  Tndia  and  China  in  1596 
by  Sir  Robert  Dudley  and  some  other  London  merchants, 
were  still  more  unfortunate.  Meanwhile  the  war  with 
Spain  and  Portugal  had  cut  off  the  usual  supply  of  Ori- 
ental productions  by  the  medium  of  the  latter  country,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  price  of  pepper  is  said  to  have 
been  raised  from  three  to  eight  shillings  per  pound,  and 
the  prices  of  other  commodities  in  the  same  proportion, 
none  being  to  be  had  except  from  the  Dutch,  who  had 
gone  into  the  India  trade  in  1595,  and  were  already  car- 
rying  it  on  with  great  success.  In  1599  the  merchants 
of  the  Turkey  Company  made  anotlier  attempt  to  esta- 
blish a  land  trade  with  India  by  dispatching  a  Mr.  Mil- 
denhall  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul  at  Agra ;  but  he 
did  not  reach  that  capital  till  the  year  1603,  and,  al- 
though he  afterwards  obtained  important  commercial  pri- 
vileges for  the  company  from  the  Mohammedan  emperor, 
his  j)roceedings  do  not  belong  to  the  history  of  the  present 
period.  In  the  mean  time  the  scheme  of  an  East  India 
trade,  to  be  carried  on  by  sea,  and  independently  of  the 
Turkey  Company,  had  at  last  been  taken  up  with  efiect. 
On  the  22nd  of  September,  1599,  the  lord  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  principal  merchants  of  London,  to  the  number 
of  about  a  hundred,  assembled  at  Founders'  Hall,  and 
united  themselves  into  an  association  for  trading  to  India, 
for  which  purpose  they  subscribed  on  the  spot  a  capital 
of  above  30,000/.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  they  drew 
up  a  petition  to  the  privy  council,  in  which  they  repre- 
sented that,  stimulated  by  the  success  which  had  attended 
the  voyages  to  the  East  Indies  already  made  by  the 
Dutch,  who  were  then  fitting  out  another  voyage,  for 
which  they  had  bought  ships  in  England,  the  associated 
merchants  had  resolved  upon  making  a  voyage  of  adven- 
ture of  the  same  kind,  and  for  that  purpose  entreated 
that  her  majesty  would  grant  tJiem  \ettcra  ^\«d\.q»^  vwcor- 
jjoration,  succession,  &c.,  seeing  t\iat.  Vhe  ^xo^joaR^X.^t^^^ 
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being  so  remote,  could  not  be  managed  but  by  a  joint 
and  united  stock.  This  movement  led,  after  a  delay  occa- 
sioned by  the  prospect  of  a  peace  with  Spain,  to  the 
grant  by  the  queen,  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  1600,  of  a 
charter  to  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  therein  named, 
oonstituting  tibem  one  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the 
name  of  '^  The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Merchants 
of  London  trading  into  the  East  Indies  ;'*  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith,  alderman  of  London,  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Turkey  Company,  being  appointed  the  first  go- 
vernor. The  charter,  among  other  privileges,  conferred 
the  exclusive  right  of  trading,  for  fifteen  years,  to  all 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  eastward  as  far  as  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
excepting  such  countries  or  ports  as  might  be  in  the 
actual  possesion  of  any  Christian  prince  in  amity  with 
the  queen.  The  new  company  lost  no  time  in  sending 
out  their  first  adventure.  Four  ships,  Uie  best  that  could 
be  found  in  England,  although  the  largest  was  only  of 
six  hundred  tons  burden,  the  smallest  of  not  more  than 
two  hundred  and  forty  tons,  and  carrying  in  all  four 
hundred  and  eighty  men,  having  been  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lancaster,  who  was  styled  Admiral  of  the  little 
fleet,  and  was  invested  by  the  queen  with  the  power  of 
exercising  martial  law,  dropped  down  from  Woolwich  on 
the  13th  of  February,  1601,  but  did  not  take  their  de- 
parture from  Torbay  till  the  22nd  of  April,  and  did  not 
reach  Acheen,  in  Sumatra,  till  the  5th  of  June  in  the 
following  year.  In  consequence  of  the  time  thus  lost 
Lancaster  did  not  return  nome  till  after  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  so  that  the  history  of  all  but  the  mere  opening 
of  the  commerce  of  the  English  with  India  belongs  to 
the  next  period.'^ 

A  beginning  was  also  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
present  reign  in  the  attempt  to  efiect  settlements  in  some 
of  the  newly  discovered  parts  of  the  earth,  although  the 

E roper  foundation  of  the  colonial  empire  of  Englaxid  \sv\>&\. 
e  referred  to  a  later  date.     In  1576  ^VcI^vjltk^t^^ 
♦  Macpberson*B  History  of  the  EuTopean  CoxQxaetQfe  WOa. 
IpdJa,  4to,  1812,  pp,  72— 82. 
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(;ill)(Tt  (half-brothor  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  had  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  north-west  passage, 
and,  two  years  after,  had  obtained  a  patent,  empowering 
liiiii  to  (K'cupv  and  colonise  such  parts  of  the  North  - 
American  continont  as  were  not  already  in  the  TK)ssessiou 
of  any  of  tlie  cpuHMi's  allies.  Gilbert,  accordingly,  ac- 
ronipanied  hy  Raleigh,  made  an  attempt  the  same  year  to 
carry  liis  project  into  execution  ;  but  he  had  not  long  put 
out  to  s<'a  wlien  lie  was  obliged  to  return  with  the  loss 
of  one  of  his  Ix'st  ships.  No  better  success  attended  a  • 
second  a1t(nn}>t  of  the  two  brothers  in  1683 :  affcer  having 
reached  Newfoundland,  Gillwrt,  who  has  been  called 
"  the  fatlier  of  our  plantations,"  perished  with  his  ship 
in  a  storm  on  his  voyage  home ;  and,  of  four  other  vessels 
of  which  the  exjxjdition  consisted,  only  one  reached 
En<rhnid.  The  next  year,  however,  llaleigh,  not  dis- 
couraged by  this  disastrous  failure,  having  obtained 
lett(M's  ])atent  Irom  the  queen,  granting  to  him  all  such 
countries  as  he  should  discover  in  full  property,  with  the 
reservation  only  to  the  crown  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  gold 
or  silver  ore  that  might  be  found  in  them,  again  fitted 
out  two  shijTS,  and  dispatched  them  to  the  North  Ame- 
rican coast,  with  directions  to  take  a  more  southerly 
coursi;  than  that  which  had  been  followed  bv  Gilbert. 
The  result  of  this  voyage  was  the  discovery  of  the  part 
of  the  American  continent  which  Elizabeth  honoured,  in 
allusion  to  herself,  with  the  name  of  Virginia.*  Raleigh's 
j)atent  was  now  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  and, 
early  in  1585,  he  sent  out  another  fleet  of  seven  vessels, 
under  the  ^'onduct  of  his  relative.  Sir  Richard  Grenville, 
a  most  distinguished  person,  alike  as  a  seaman  and  as  a 
soldier,  to  take  complete  possession  of  and  effect  a  settle- 
ment on  the  newly  acquired  territory.  Grenville  actu- 
ally left  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  eight  men  on  the 
island  of  Roanoak,  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  Virginia ;  but 
scai'cely  had  the  ships  that  brought  them  out  taken  their 
departure  when  the  settlers  became  involved  in  hostilities 
with  the  natives,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
*  VirgiDia  originally  compre\iCTiAe^\io\>\  xJcvi  ^c'^^^^-^a-t^ 
ofthnt  name  and  tlie  adjoining  couuXxy  oilJ^oicXJcvC^aoXvoa^- 
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glad  to  embark  in  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
chanced  to  touch  at  the  place  on  his  return  from  another 
expedition  against  the  Spanish  possessions,  and  who 
brought  them  home  to  England  about  the  end  of  July, 
1586.*  Within  a  fortnight  after  they  had  sailed,  Gren- 
ville  arrived  with  three  ships  laden  with  all  necessaries, 
which  Ealeigh  had  dispatched  for  their  use,  and,  finding 
them  gone,  he  left  fifteen  men  in  the  place  with  pro- 
visions for  two  years.  Whea  the  next  year  Raleigh  sent 
but  three  more  vessels,  with  a  governor,  Mr.  John  White, 
and  twelve  assistants,  to  whom  he  gave  a  charter,  incor- 
porating them  by  the  name  of  the  (Governor  and  Assist- 
ants of  the  City  of  Raleigh  in  Virginia,  no  remains  of 
these  unhappy  settlers  were  to  be  found,  except  their 
bones  scattered  on  the  beach  :  they  had  all  been  put  to 
death  by  the  savages.  An  attempt  was  made  by  White 
and  his  companions  to  repair  the  buildings  which  had 
been  laid  in  ruins ;  but  new  hostilities  with  the  natives, 
and  dissensions  among  the  settlers  themselves,  soon  arose, 
and  the  governor  eventually  determined  upon  returning 
for  further  supplies  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
beginning  of  November.  At  this  moment  the  public 
mind  in  England  was  occupied  with  one  object — the 
grand  Spanish  armament  that  was  already  afloat  for  the 
invasion  of  the  kingdom;  Raleigh  himself  was  busy 
among  the  foremost  in  devising  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  national  defence  ;  he  found  means,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  send  back  White  with  supplies  in  two 

*  **  These  men,"  says  Camden,  **  who  were  thus  brought 
back,  were  the  first  that  I  know  of  that  brought  into  Eng- 
Icmd  that  Indian  j^ant  which  they  call  tabacca  and  nicotia, 
or  tobacco,  which  they  used  against  crudities,  being  taught 
it'  by  the  Indians.    Certainly  from  that  time  forward  it 
began  to  grow  into  great  request,  and  to  be  sold  at  a  high 
rate,  whilst  in  a  short  time  many  men  everywhere,  some 
for  wantonness,  some  for  health  sake,  with  insatiable  desire 
and  greediness,  sucked  in  the  stinking  smoke  thfti^^i^^xwv^ 
an  earthen  pijfe,  which  presently  tney  \AeN<r  oxA  ^%^va.  ^x. 
:th€irpostnlB;  iDsomnch  that  tobacco-shopa  «c%  ucrw  vsfi»  ^x^^^ 
xiaiyr  in  most  towns  as  tap-houses  and  tavetBa " 
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vc.-rlN.  which,  however,  were  attacked  by  a  Spanish 
privateer,  and  so  much  disabled  as  to  be  incapable  of  pro- 
recilirii:  on  tlieir  voyup^* ;  but  after  thb no  further  attempt 
\\ji>j  riuule  to  rclio\o  the  unhappy  colonists  of  Virginia, 
who.  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
a  hundred  and  twenty,  that  had  been  left  by  White,  must 
all  speedily  liave  jierished  of  want  if  they  were  not  de- 
strou'cl  In-  the  tomahawks  of  the  barbarous  aborigines 
upon  whose  wilderness  they  had  intruded.  And  thus 
terjninated  the  work  of  colonization  as  prosecuted  by  the 
Knjrlish  in  the  hm^i  of  Elizabeth. 

We  will  now  add  a  few  notices  resiKJCting  the  navy 
and  connnercial  shi])ping  of  the  kingdom  in  this  reign. 
Very  s(K)n  after  she  came  to  the  throne,  Camden  tells 
us,  '*  this  wise  and  careful  princess,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  hostile  attempts,  and  secure  herself  and  her  subjects 
in  the  fruition  of  a  settled  peace,  though  her  treasure  ran 
low,  yH  ])o^n  to  stock  her  armoury  with  all  necessaiy 
ammunition,  exjKjnding  a  vast  sum  for  arms  in  Germany, 
bt'causo  those  she  bought  up  at  Antwerp  were  stopped 
by  tlu^  SiKiniard."  She  also,  he  adds,  caused  a  great 
nunilxT  ot'  iron  and  brass  pieces  to  be  cast ;  and  in  this 
she  was  aided  by  tlie  discovery  both  of  great  abundance 
of  calamine,  or  zinc,  in  different  parts  of  England,  and 
of  a  vein  of  copper  near  Keswic*K,  in  Cumberland,  so 
ri(;Ii  that  it  afforded  a  sufficient  supply  not  onljr  for  the 
\unnv.  demand,  but  for  exportation.  She  likewise  intro- 
du(!od  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  made  the  mili- 
tary service  })opular  by  raising  the  pay  of  the  soldiers. 
Furtlier,  the  historian  goes  on,  "  she  rigged  out  her  fleet 
with  all  manner  of  tackling  and  ammunition,  so  that  it 
may  be  allowed  to  have  been  the  best  equipped  navy  that 
was  ever  set  out  by  the  English.  For  the  defence 
whereof  she  built  a  castle  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Medway 
near  lJ])nore,  the  usual  harbour  for  the  fleet,  and  aug- 
mented the  sailors*  and  mariners*  pay ;  so  that  she  was 
justly  styled  by  strangers  the  llcstorer  of  the  Naval 
(jilory,  and  the  Queen  of  the  North  Seas.  Neither  had 
she  occasion  to  hire  ships  from  lUii\b\3LT^Vv,  Lubcck, 
Bantzic,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  wh\c\i  vjaa  Ykex  \.T^^tt"Baw^ 
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case.  The  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coasts  did 
likewise  follow  the  queen's  example  in  building  ships  of 
war  with  all  imaginable  cheerfulness,  insomuch  that  in  a 
little  time  the  queen's  fleet,  in  conjunction  with  her  sub- 
jects* shipping,  was  so  potent  that  it  was  able  to  fiimish 
out  twen^  thousand  fitting  men  for  sea  service."  The 
ships  thus  built  by  private  individuals  were  of  course 
merchant-ships,  though  liable  to  be  pressed  into  the 
public  service  in  cases  of  emergency.  In  1672  it  is  stated 
that  the  entire  navy  of  England  consisted  of  146  vessels 
of  all  sizes,  of  which  1  carried  a  hundred  guns,  9  from 
eighty-eight  to  sixty,  49  from  fifty-eight  to  forty,  68  from 
thirty-eight  to  twenty,  and  the  remaining  29  from  eigh- 
teen to  six.*  Of  these,  however,  only  13  belonged  to 
the  crown ;  the  rest  consisted  of  the  mercantile  shipping 
of  the  country,  which  was  still  esteemed  the  principal 
part  of  its  maritime  force.  In  the  year  1582  the 
English  merchantmen  are  said  to  have  been  135  in  num- 
ber, many  of  them  being  of  500  tons  burthen.  The  fleet 
equipped  to  encounter  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  1588, 
consisted,  according  to  the  most  authentic  account,  of 
117  ships,  having  on  board  11,120  men.f  Of  these 
vessels  eighteen  are  stated  to  have  been  merchant  adven- 
turers fit)m  the  river  Thames,  but  of  the  rest  by  far  the 
greater  number  must  have  been  merchantmen  hired  or 
pressed  for  the  occasion.  Another  account  makes  the 
entire  number  of  ships  to  have  been  181 ;  namely,  34 
men-of-war,  of  which  five  were  from  800  to  1 100  tons 
burthen  each ;  the  1 8  private  adventurers  ;  33  furnished 
by  the  city  of  London ;  43  hired  ships ;  and  53  coasters, 
sent  by  various  sea-ports.  J  These  last  seem  to  be 
omitted  in  tiie  other  enumeration.  According  to  a  work 
published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
me  writer  of  which  appears  to  have  derived  much  of  his 
information  from  Pepys,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Admi- 

*  Burchef  8  History  of  Transactions  at  Sea,  as  quoted  b^ 
Anderson. 

t  Ongwal  List  in  the  State  Paper  O^ce,-'^  c^Q>\a^  va. 
jyder'sljife  of  R8Lleig\i,p,  84. 
/  Bargblejr,  State  Papers,  ii.  615,  &c. 
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jartinihirs  that  have  boon  proserved  relating  to  the  oon 
iiirnc  lit'  Scotland  (hiring  the  present  period.  In  Al 
( iirly  |Kirt  of  tlio  i)ori(Kl  ooninieroial  legislation  in  tlMt 
( oiiiitrv  wMs  (lin'ot(Hl  hy  the  same  spirit  and  to  the  aama 
ol)j«>(r^  :is  ill  Kiitrlund.  Thus,  among  the  acts  passed  hf^ 
ill.'  tii>ii  ]t:irliumont  of  James  IV.,  in  1488,  was  one  Ctt-' 
toniiiL'  iln'  iiiiiM)rtation  of  u  certain  quantity  of  money  br 
c\crv  iiicrcliant  ox]N)rting  Scottish  commodities:  wool| 
cloth,  sihiK»M,  and  horrintrs  are  the  descriptions  of  natlTS 
pHHiiicc  and  iiiaiiiifactures  that  are  specified  as  being  wont 
to  i)c  sent  aliroad.  At  this  time  the  general  tendency  of 
tlic  law^  that  wcn^  made  was  rather  to  check  than  encou- 
niLr«'  forcMtrii  tnido.  This  same  parliament,  by  another 
act,  prohiV)itod  vessels  coming  from  abroad,  whether 
t'orcii^n  or  Iwloncin^  to  the  country,  from  putting  in  at 
any  other  ports  than  those  of  what  are  odled  me  free 
l>nrj:ljs,  of  which  Duiibarton,  Irvine,  Wigton,  Kirk- 
(•n{ll)r'i^dit,  and  Renfrew — all  in  tlie  western  part  of  the 
conntry  -are  inontioiied  as  the  chief;  and  further  made 
it  ilh'jral  for  forcipiers  to  carry  on  any  trade  whatever 
cxcc])t  at.  the  said  burghs.  Foreign  merchants  were  also 
expressly  prohibited  from  buying  any  fish  in  Scotland 
till  they  wore  salted  and  barrellwl.  The  navy  of  Scot- 
land at  this  time  appears  to  have  consisted  of  only  two 
vessels,  the  Flower  and  the  Yellow  Carvel.  **  They 
were  adapted,'*  observes  Macpherson,  "  chiefly  for  war, 
])oin^  well  provided  with  guns,  crossbows,  lime-pots,  fire- 
Ijalls,  two-handed  swords,  and  also  with  good  seamen, 
under  the  conunand  of  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  a  brave  and 
experienced  officer;  but  I  cannot  venture  to  affirm 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  public  or  were  Wood's 
own  ].rivate  property."  In  the  course  of  his  reign,  how- 
ever, .lames  made  great  efforts  to  raise  the  maritime 
1  power  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  we  afterwards  find  the  list  of 
iliis  distinguislied  naval  commanders  increased  by  the 
Inames  of  the  two  Bartons  (father  and  son),  Alexander 
ttVIathisson,  William  Merrimouth  of  Leith,  styled  King 
pf  the  Sea,  and  others.  The  shii)s  in  which  .these  ad- 
lenturers  saiJ(vJ,  however,  appear  to  Wve  Awieiv  ^«t  ^^ 
'stjm't  their  own  ])roperty.     A  \ateT  NvrLt^x  \v^  tewx^ 
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a  glowing  picture  of  the  naval  eminence  to  which  their 
exertions  and  the  fostering  patronage  of  the  king  raised 
their  country :  **  They  were  encouraged  to  extend  their 
voyages,  to  arm  their  trading  vessels,  to  purchase  foreign 
ships  of  war,  to  import  cannon,  and  to  superintend  the 
building  of  ships  of  force  at  home.  In  these  cases  the 
monarch  not  only  took  an  interest,  but  studied  the  sub- 
ject with  his  usual  enthusiasm,  and  personally  superin- 
tended every  detail.  He  conversed  with  his  mariners, — 
rewarded  the  most  skilful  and  assiduous  by  presents, — 
visited  familiarly  at  the  houses  of  his  {Hincipal  merchants 
and  sea-ofl&cers, — ^practised  with  his  artillerymen,  often 
discharging  and  pointing  the  guns, — and  delighted  iu 
embarking  on  short  voyages  of  experiment,  in  which, 
under  the  tuition  of  Wood  or  the  Bartons,  he  became 
acqusunted  with  the  practical  parts  of  navigation.  The 
consequences  of  such  conduct  were  highly  favourable  to 
him :  he  became  as  popular  with  his  sailors  as  he  was 
beloved  by  his  nobilitv ;  his  fame  was  carried  by  them  to 
foreign  countries ;  Miipwrights,  cannon-founders,  and 
foreign  artisans  of  every  description,  flocked  to  his  court, 
from  France,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries."*  The 
Statute-book  shows  tlie  anxiety  evinced  by  the  legis- 
lature in  this  reign  for  the  encouragement  of  one  great 
.branch  of  maritime  enterprise  and  industry.  An  act  of 
1493  directs  that  ships  and  busses  should  be  built  in  all 
searports  for  the  fishery,  none  of  which  were  to  be  under 
twenty  tons  burden;  tiiat  they  should  be  provided  with 
nets  and  other  necessary  implements ;  ana  that  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  said  towns  should  compel  all  idle  persons 
to  serve  in  them.  Another  act  of  1499,  entitled  *  Anent 
^concerning]  the  great  innumerable  riches  that  is  tint 
lost]  in  fault  of  ships  and  busses,'  renews  the  same  regu- 
■  ations.  Other  enactments,  however,  prompted  by  the 
prevalent  jealousy  of  foreigners,  tended  to  check  the  ex- 
tension of  the  fishing-trade  fully  as  much  as  these  did  l<i 
force  it.  Thus,  in  1540,  the  parliameuV.  ^Vo^<e?(^^x  ^^T<a- 
iubited  the  sending  of  white  ns\i  beyaw\.  a^^.,  ^^cWvcl^ 

*  Ty tier.  Hist.  Scot.  ^.7. 
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'xTjifoss.     tL  ■     "'^  "Je  non  f,!l      "«  native  n^^T™* 

;^^n  provided  a  fleJ;  ?•  T«*«»  C  r^'^^^, 

i-wftish  fleet  of  fK    ^''c-     But  /^  "  ^^^ted,  badVu' 
?f^hich  l^l""*  earlier  na^"*/*^  ""oet  c^lT^ 


•-"•v,  landed  in  oii  ;t  "'  "unjDer,  eai; 
tarried  Zith   ^^^^'^  oroZ^^^"'"^  under  V^^T   *J* 
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that  age,  but  much  superior  to  some  drawn  at  a  later 
date.* 

Veer,  otherwise  called  Campvere,  or  Terveer,  in 
Zealand,  had  now  become  the  Scottish  staple  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  Ludovico  Guicciardini  states  that  it 
owed  its  principal  commerce  to  that  circumstance.  The 
principal  foreign  trade  of  Scotland,  as  of  Ensland,  was, 
during  the  whole  of  this  period,  with  the  ^therlands. 
The  ofl&ce  of  Conservator  of  the  nation's  mercantile  pri- 
vileges in  that  country  is  mentioned  in  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  one  of  the  first  years  of  the  sixteentn  century, 
and  is  thought  to  be  of  still  earlier  origin ;  an  act  of 
1579  imposes  a  payment  of  10/.  Flemish  (about  6/. 
sterling)  as  enti'ance-money  upon  every  person  becoming 
a  member  of  the  association  of  merchants  trading  to  the 
Netherlands ;  and  another  act  of  the  same  year  (repeated 
in  1597)  confiscates  all  the  goods  of  non-freemen  trading 
thither,  two-thirds  to  go  to  the  crown,  and  the  remaining 
third  to  the  conservator.  This  office,  which  was  similar 
to  that  of  a  foreign  consul,  was  preserved,  it  may  be 
added,  down  almost  to  our  own  times.  In  the  latter 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century  mention  is  made  of  Scottish 
ships  trading  both  to  the  Azores  and  the  Canaries. 
Wme  was  probably  the  principal  commodity  which  they 
brought  from  those  islands. 

The  commercial  legislation  of  the  northern  kingdom 
continued  to  be  of  the  same  restrictive  character  as  ever 
to  the  end  of  the  present  period.  In  1579  the  exporta- 
tion of  coals  and  of  salted  meat  was  strictly  prohibited. 
In  1581  and  1582  certain  sumptuary  regulations  were 
promul^ted  by  the  parliament  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  puttmg  down  or  diminishing  the  use  of  foreign  com- 
moaities,  in  the  notion  that  thereby  home  manufactures 
would  be  encouraged  and  the  poor  better  employed. 
All  persons,  not  being  dukes,  earls,  lords  of  parliament, 
knignts,  or  landed  gentiemen  possessed  of  at  least  2000/. 
of  yearly  rent  (that  is,  260/.  sterling),  were  ^ro\vVJa\\fe^^ 
under  heavy  fines,  from  wearing  iiv  tuevT  i^om\tv^o^^^x^- 

*  Note  by  Macpherson,  in  Annals  of  CoxMsietc.^,  n^^/vv- 
p.  86, 
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inpr  any  cloth  of  gold  or  silver,  velvet,  satin,  damaski 
tatlctics,  friiigos,  passments  (a  kind  of  laoe),  or  em- 
l)r()i(lorv  of  pold,  silver,  or  silk ;  or  (with  the  exceptioa 
of  fortain  officers  and  magristrates)  any  lawn,  cambric,  or 
\v(M)lh>ii  cloth  made  in  foreign  parts;  and  all  persons 
un<l(T  the  al)ovc-mcntioned  degrees  were  also  forbidden 
the  use  of  confertions,  foreign  drugs,  and  costly  spices, 
which,  it  is  affirmed,  were  wont  to  be  lavishly  used  at 
wcddiiiirs,  christenings,  and  other  banquets,  by  persons 
of  low  estate.  At  the  same  time  the  exportation  of  wo6L 
was  al)S()lutcly  prohibited.  The  admission  oF  represen- 
tatives of  shires  and  burghs  to  seats  in  the  Scottish  pap- 
liament,  which  took  place  in  1587,  was  soon  fbllowea  by 
the  enactment  of  various  laws  for  confining  both  tradra 
and  manufactures,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  ireemen  of 
bur^rhs — with  so  quick  an  instinct  did  the  new  class  that 
had  thus  obtained  a  share  in  the  legislature  proceed  to 
turn  the  power  they  had  secured  to  account  m  the  p«v 
motion  of  their  own  interests  or  selfish  views !  Towards 
the  close  of  the  present  period,  however,  we  begin  to 
perceive  symptoms  of  the  relaxation  or  giving  way  of  the 
old  lejrislation  against  foreign  commerce,  as  it  may  bei 
correctly  designated.  In  1697  the  parliament,  while  it 
renewed  the  prohibition  against  the  exportation  of  wool, 
found  itself  obliged  to  allow  the  bringing  over  of  crafts- 
men from  foreign  parts  to  work  it  up ;  and,  while  it  laid 
a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  upon  all  cloth  and  other  mer- 
chandise imported  from  abroad,  it  permitted  peers^ 
barons,  and  freeholders  both  to  send  their  own  goods 
beyond  sea  without  paying  custom,  and  also  to  import 
wines,  cloths,  and  otner  furniture,  duty  free,  provided 
they  did  so,  not  for  merchandise,  but  for  their  own  par- 
ticular use.  This  was  a  permission  which  we  may  be 
sure  would  be  taken  advantage  of  to  introduce  foreign 
commodities  into  the  country  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  act  professed  to  contemplate.  Another  of  the 
acts  of  the  parliament  of  this  year,  however,  absolutely 
prohibited  the  importation  into  the  country  of  Englisn 
wooUens,  which,  it  was  pleased  to  say ,  XvbA,  fcx  >3aft  \syE^ 
part,  only  an  outward  snow,  and  yj exe  y? axv>KSi^ 'm  ^Qm&. 
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substance  and  strengdi  which  oft-times  they  appeared  to 
have,  besides  being  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  tne  trans- 
portation of  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  realm. 

The  legal  interest  of  money  in  Scotland  was  fixed  in 
1686  at  ten  per  cent.,  or  at  ^ye  bolls  of  victual  for  100/. 
by  the  year.  The  average  price  of  ^ve  bolls  of  victual, 
that  is,  probably,  oats,  was  therefore  10/.,  or  about  25*. 
sterling.  In  other  words,  oats  at  this  time  sold  in  Scot- 
land for  about  6«.  per  boU,  which  would  be  about  6«.  8df. 
per  quarter. 

The  history  of  the  Coinage  in  England  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  period  exhibits  a  continuation  of  the 
process  of  depreciation  which  had  been  going  on  through- 
out the  preceding  century,  with  the  introduction  of  a 
new  mode  of  deb^ement  still  more  ruinous. 

Henry  VII.  preserved  the  same  standard  which  had 
been  fixed  by  Exlward  IV.  in  1464  and  adhered  to  by 
Richard  III.,  the  pound  of  silver  being  still  coined  into 
450  pennies,  or  tnirty-«even  nominal  shillings  and  six- 
pence. Shillings,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  money 
of  account,  were  first  struck  by  this  king  in  1504  ;  they 
were  at  first  called,  also,  large  groats,  and  afterwards 
testoons,  the  latter  name  (from  the  French  teste  or  tete, 
a  head)  being  given  to  them  from  the  royal  image  being 
stamped  upon  them  in  the  unusual  form  of  a  profile  in- 
stead of  a  rull  ftuce,  *'  This  silver  money  of  Henry  VII. 
with  the  half  face,"  says  Leake,  "  differs  therein  from 
all  his  predecessors  after  King  Stephen  ;  and  in  this  his 
successors  followed  his  example,  for  we  have  none  after- 
wards with  the  full  face  but  the  bad  money  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  good  of  Edward  VI.  He  was  the  first, 
likewise,  except  Henry  III.,  that  added  the  number  to 
his  name  to  distinguish  his  money  from  the  former 
Henries.  He  also  left  off  the  old  Hose,  as  it  is  called, 
about  the  head,  and,  instead  of  the  pellets  and  place  of 
mintage  on  the  reverse,  he  placed  the  arms,  whicn  is  the 
first  time  we  see  it  upon  the  English  silver  moiv<i.N  "* 
A  new  gold  coin  appears  in  the  reign  o^  lELcwrj  N^V. 

*  IBst,  Ac  of  English  Mone^,  ^.  \*n  - 
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calliMl  tho  Sovercijni,  or  sometimes  the  Rose  Rial,  or  like 
l)<)u])U>  liosi}  Noble,  of  the  value  of  twenty  shillingi; 
and  thcTo  were  also  half  sovereigns  and  double  sover^gns. 
As  those  gold  coins,  however,  are  exceedingly  scarce,  tho 
writer  last  quoted  thinks*  it  probable  that  "  they  were 
struck  uiMm  extraordinary  occasions,  only  in  the  nature 
of  nieduls,  and,  perhaps,  were  first  coined  in  honour  of 
tho  kiii<;'s  coronation,  as  his  figure  thereon,  in  the  atd-^ 
tudt;  of  that  solemnity,  seems  to  intimate."  "  We  are 
told,"  he  adds,  "  such  were  distributed  at  the  coronation 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  sovereigns  were  coined  in  every 
reijrn  afterwards  to  King  James  I.  inclusive.'* 

The  state  of  Henry  VIII.'s  money,  Leake  observeB. 
was,  like  his  mind  and  humour,  very  changeable  ana 
uncertain.  At  first  he  observed  the  same  standard  as  his 
father,  but  he  afterwards  debased  both  his  ^Id  and  his 
silver  coins,  being,  Camden  says,  the  first  kmg  of  £ng-i 
land  that  mixed  the  money  with  brass,  or  rather  copper. 
Some  alloy,  however,  was  of  course  used  before  his 
time ;  and  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  he  merely  made  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity,  employing  the 
copper  not  merely  to  harden  the  coin  and  make  it  fit  for 
use,  but  to  diminish  its  intrinsic  value.  According  to 
the  tables  drawn  up  by  Folkes  from  the  sure  authority 
of  the  indentures  made  with  the  Masters  of  the  Mint,  it 
appears  that,  whereas,  hitherto,  the  minted  pound  had 
consisted  of  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  of  silveri 
and  only  eighteen  pennyweights  of  alloy,  Henry,  in 
1543,  changed  the  proportions  to  ten  ounces  of  silver 
and  two  ounces  of  alloy.  Two  years  after  he  reduced 
the  amount  of  silver  to  six  ounces,  or  only  one-half  of  the 
entire  metal ;  and  in  1 546  he  adopted  the  still  more 
monstrous  proportion  of  only  four  ounces  of  silver  with 
eight  of  alloy.  The  pieces  struck  in  both  these  last- 
mentioned  coinages  can  only  be  justly  described  by  the 
name  of  base  money.  But  in  addition  to  this  debasement 
of  the  coinage  Henry  very  materially  depreciated  it; 
that  is  to  say,  he  coined  the  pound  of  silver  or  mixed 
metal  into  a  greater  nominal  amount  o^  laoive^  \Jkmv  \\ 
Md  previously  been   made   to  prodxice.    l^sX^^^  ^1 
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37«.  6d.f  or  450  pennies,  into  which  it  had  been  coined 
ever  since  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  IV.,  he  made  it 
yield  45».,  or  540  oennies,  in  1627  ;  and  in  1543,  48*., 
or  576  pennies.  So  that,  taking  the  effect  of  the  two 
operations  together,  he  at  last,  instead  of  the  former  rate 
of  450  pennies  out  of  eleven  ounces  and  two  penny- 
weights of  silver,  produced  576  pennies  out  of  only  four 
ounces  of  that  metal.  Henry's  gold  coins  were  sove- 
reigns, half-sovereigns,  or  rials,  half  and  quarter  rials, 
angels,  angelets  or  half  angels,  and  quarter  angels, 
George  nobles,  forty-penny  pieces,  crowns  of  the  double 
rose,  and  half-crowns.*  The  George  noble  was  so  called 
from  its  having  on  the  reverse  St.  George  killing  the 
dragon ;  its  value  was  6«.  8c/.,  or  two  forty-penny  pieces, 
the  old  value  of  the  angel,  which  in  1527  was  raised  to 
7«.  6d.,  an  alteration  rendered  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  the  old  relation  between  the  gold  and  silver 
coinage  after  tiie  similar  depreciation  of  the  latter. 
Crold  was  at  this  time  valued,  in  the  operations  of  the 
English  Mint,  at  twelve  times  its  weight  in  silver.f 

But  the  depreciation  and  the  debasement  of  the  coin- 
age were  earned  still  farther  by  Edward  VI.  than  they 

*  Leake,  p.  195, 

t  A  groat  and  a  half  groat  coined  by  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
as  Archbishop  of  York,  are  among  the  curiosities  of  the 
coinage  of  this  reign.    These  pieces,  on  the  sides  of  the  shield 
contaming  the  royal  arms,  displayed  the  letters  T.  W.,  for 
Thomas  Wolsey,  and  underneath  the  cardinal's  hat    **  It 
was  an  article  of  the  cardinal's  impeachment,"  savs  Leake, 
"  that  he  presumptuously  imprinted  the  cardinal's  hat  under 
the  king's  arms  upon  his  majesty's  coins  of  groats  made  at 
York,  which  had  never  been  done  by  any  subject  before. 
So  that  his  crime  was  not  for  coining  money  with  the  car- 
dinal's hat  thereon — for  the  smaller  coins,  which  bore  the 
same  stamp,  are  not  taken  notice  of— but  for  coining  groats, 
which  had  never  been  done  by  any  subject  before :  but,  as 
to  small  money,  it  had  been  immemorially  co\xi<&4.  m  ^^ca 
bishop's  mints  at  Canterbury,  York,  and.  DxixVidXEL.  "^nsX^Oew^ 
power  dwindled  away  with  the  pope's  a\x\]kiOT\\:^  V^t^,  «sA. 
was  discontinued  after  this  reign:  EAwax^  liefc,  ^^"sef  ^ 
successor,  being  the  last  that  used  tbis  ptvfVVes^r 
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the  silver  coin  recovered  the  whole  of  its  ancient  fineness 
by  the  alloy  in  the  pound  heias  reduced  to  eighteen 
pennyweights,  a  proportion  which  has  ever  since  been 
retained.  The  number  of  shillings  struck  out  of  the 
pound  of  silver,  however,  was  not  lessened ;  on  the  con- 
trary, aflter  having  continued  to  be  60,  as  in  the  preceding 
reign,  tiH  1601,  it  was  then  increased  to  62,  as  it  re- 
mained ever  after  till  1816,  when  it  was  farther  increased 
to  66,  which  it  still  is.  The  debased  money  of  her 
&ther  and  brother  was  also  recalled  and  melted  in  the 
beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  so  much  of  it  as  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Mint  is  computed  to  have  passed  current 
for  above  638^000/.,  its  real  value  being  only  about 
244,000/.  The  gold  coins,  of  Elizabeth  are  sovereigns 
and  half  sovereigns,,  crowns  and  half  crowns,  angels,  half 
angels,  and  quarter  angels,  nobles  and  double  nobles. 
Of  the  sovereigns  there  are  some  remarkable  as  having 
milled  edges,  being  the  first  English  money  so  distin- 
guished. There  are  also  milled  shillings,  sixpences,  and 
other  silver  coins  belonging  to  almost  every  year  of  this 
reign.  Besides  the  common  silver  money,  Elizabeth 
coined  what  were  called  portcullis  crowns  or  dollars, 
being  imitations  of  the  Spanish  dollar  or  piece  of  eight, 
and  of  the  value  of  4*.  6f/.,  for  the  use  of  the  East  India 
Company.  These  pieces  are  now  very  scarce.  It  ap- 
pears also  that,  a  snort  time  before  her  death,  she  had 
intended  to  coin  farthings  and  other  coins  of  small  value 
of  copper,  a  metal  which  had  not  yet  been  made  use  of 
for  money  in  this  country. 

The  depreciation  of  the  Scottish  money,  which  had 
already  proceeded  so  far  before  the  commencement  of  the 
present  period,  was  carried  during  its  course  farther  and 
farther  in  each  successive  reign.     The  debasement  of  the 
metal  of  the  Scottish  coinage,  however,  never  approached 
the  point  to  which  that  of  the  English  was  carried  by 
Henry  VIII.   and   Edward  VI.     As  in  England,   the 
ancient  standard  of  fineness  had  been  e\^\\\ftei\  ^eixK^- 
weights  of  alloy  in  the  pound  of  s\\\eT  *,  m  Wi.^ ,  ^^ 
sixteenth  year  of  James  v.,  the  propoTl\OT\  o^  ^J^o'S  ^^^ 
for  the  first  time  increased  to  one  ounce  •,  in  \tn\  SX.  ^^ 
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iiiado  tliriM*  ouiK^os,  and  in  1576  four  ounces ;  but  tivee 
yrurs  later  it  was  restored  to  the  former  proportion  of 
out*  oiiii<>4\  at  which  it  remained  throughout  the  rest  of 
tlir  i)cri(Nl.  Hut,  whereas  the  pound  of  silver  had  ori- 
^niiully,  tL<;  in  England,  been  corned  into  S20  shillings,  or 
nitli«T  into  240  {icnnies,  and  even  after  a  centuiy  orpro- 
p-ON^ivo  (iopnu'iution  had  in  1475  been  made  to  proonoe 
(Hilv  144^. ;  in  15*29  it  was  coined  into  192«. ;  in  1556 
into  '2(iOjf. ;  in  1565  into  360«. ;  in  1571  into  3349. ;  in 
inT!)  into  440s. ;  in  1581  into  480f. ;  in  1597  into  600f.; 
and  finally,  in  1601,  into  720s.  In  other  words,  what 
wiLs  oripnally  only  one  pound  had,  by  the  steady  opera- 
tion of  this  noforious  and  mischievous  process,  as  prac- 
tis<>(l  by  the  provommcnt  through  the  space  of  about  uuee 
(Tnturies,  Ix'on  made  at  last  to  pass  current  for  no  less 
than  thirty-six  pounds ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


ntOM  THE  ACCESSIOX  OF  JAMBS  I.   TO  THE  BX8TOBATIOX 
OF  CHABLE8  H.      A.D.  1603—1660. 

Ths  most  authentic  and  comprehensive  account  we  have 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  England  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  period  ia  contained  in  a  discourse,  or 
essay,  drawn  up  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  originally 
presented  by  hun,  in  manuscript,  to  James  I.  soon  after 
ais  accession.*  The  main  object  of  this  small  treatise  is 
to  point  out  the  circumstances  to  which  the  Dutch 
owed  their  commercial  superiority,  and  to  urge  upon  the 
£ng:lish  government  the  adoption  of  the  same  methods ; 
but  in  pursuing  this  aimunent  the  author  takes  occasion 
to  give  a  very  full  and  minute  delineation  of  the  trade 
carried  on  by  each  country  in  all  its  branches.  Some 
little  allowance  is  perhaps  to  be  made  here  and  there  for 
the  bias  of  a  mind  occupied  witix  and  picking  for  a  par- 
ticular object ;  but  in  general  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Raleigh's  statements,  the  substance  of  which, 
in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  his  own  country,  we  diall  now 
proceed  to  extract  and  condense,  are,  to  any  material  ex- 
tent, overcharged. 

The  ordinary  trade  carried  on  at  this  time  by  the 
Dutch  with  England  employed  not  fewer  than  five  or  six 
hundred  Dutch  ships,  but  not  a  tenth  of  that  number  of 
English.    But,  besides,  whenever  there  was  in  Et^i^asA 

♦  Observations  concerning  theTradft  wEACcjOflasft<sfc  cS. 
England  with  the  Dutch  and  other  Fc««gii^».V\OT»« 
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a  dearth  of  wine,  fish,  or  corn,  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Dutch  immediately  to  load  fifty  or  a  hundred 
vessels  with  the  particular  commodity  m  request,  and  to 
dispatch  them  to  all  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  to  reap 
the  harvest  of  the  high  prices.  In  a  recent  dearth  of 
com  Raleigh  affirms  that  the  merchants  of  Embden, 
Hamburgh,  and  Holland  had  in  this  way  carried  away, 
in  a  year  and  a  half,  from  the  ports  of  Southampton, 
Exeter,  and  Bristol  alone,  nearly  200,000/. ;  and  he 
thinks  that,  from  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  they  could 
not  have  obtained  less  than  ten  times  that  sum.  The 
practice  of  these  thoroughly  commercial  states  was  to 
monopolize,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  transport  of  the 
produce  of  all  other  countries, — of  Turkey  and  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  as  well  as  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy ;  and,  carryinff  this  merchandise  to  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Poland,  ana  other  northern  parts,  to  bring  back 
thence  com  and  other  bulky  commodities,  which  they 
stored  up  to  supply  the  wants  of  England  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Amsterdam  was  never  without  a  store  of 
700,000  quarters  of  com,  none  of  it  of  home  growth ;  and 
it  was  remarked  that  a  dearth  of  one  year  in  England, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Italy  sufficed  to  enrich 
Holland  for  seven  years  after.  Kaleigh  contends,  never- 
theless, that,  if  the  proper  methods  were  taken,  England 
was  much  better  situated  than  Holland  for  a  general 
store-house. 

He  next  jjroceeds  to  compare  the  trade  in  fish  of  the 
Low  Countries  and  the  adjacent  petty  states  with  that 
carried  on  by  England.  The  most  productive  fisheries 
in  the  world  were  upon  the  coasts  of  the  British  islands ; 
yet  at  this  time,  while  the  Hollanders  sent  to  the  four 
great  towns  on  the  Baltic — Koningsberg,  Elbing,  Stettin, 
and  Dantzic — 620,000/.  worth  of  herrings  every  year, 
Endand  exported  to  those  places  none  at  all ;  nor  any 
to  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  ports  of  Riga, 
Revel,  Narva,  and  other  parts  of  Livonia,  to  which  me 
Dutch  sent  yearly  to  the  value  of  170,000/. ;  and 
scarcely  6001,  worth  to  Russia,  to  which  the  Dutch  sent 
27jOOQL  worth;  and  none  alaXY  \o^\aAft\v,^«5Btowr^h, 
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Bremen,  and  Embclen,  to  which  the  Dutch  sent,  of  her- 
rings and  other  fish,  to  the  annual  value  of  100,000/. ; 
nor  any  up  the  Rhine  to  Germany,  the  people  of  which 
bought,  every  year,  440,000/.  worth  of  herrings  and 
other  fish  from  the  Dutch ;  nor  any  up  the  Meuse  to 
Maestricht,  Liege,  &c.,  to  which  places  the  Dutch  sold 
herrings  every  year  to  the  value  of  140,000/. ;  nor  any 
to  Guelderland,  Flanders,  and  up  the  Scheldt,  all  over 
the  dominions  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  in  which 
direction  the  Dutch  sent  annually  162,000/.  worth ;  and 
not  2000/.  worth  to  France,  which  took  100,000/.  worth 
from  the  Dutch.  In  short,  ^hile,  according  to  this 
account,  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  in  fish  brought  them  in 
annually  not  much  under  2,000,000/.,  the  English  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  any  trade  in  that  article  at  all, — 
except  only,  Raleigh  omits  to  notice,  to  the  countries 
washed  by  the  Mediterranean, — the  great  Catholic  and 
fish-eating  countries  of  Spain  and  Italy ;  but  thither,  also, 
the  Dutch,  he  tells  us,  sent  large  quantities,  although  he 
does  not  specify  to  what  exact  amount. 

In  other  important  branches  of  trade  the  case  was 
nearly  the  same.  The  Dutch  sent  nearly  a  thousand 
ships  everjr  year  to  the  countries  in  the  north-east  of 
Europe  with  wme  and  salt,  both  chiefly  obtained  from 
France  and  Spain ;  England,  vnth  equal  natural  advan- 
tages, had  not  one  ship  employed  in  that  trade.  The  tim- 
ber trade  of  the  Dutch,  whose  own  country  grew  no  wood, 
employed  five  or  six  hundred  ereat  ships ;  the  English, 
witn  the  same  access  as  they  had  to  tne  forests  within 
the  Baltic,  neither  exported  nor  imported  a  single  cargo. 
Even  the  wool,  cloth,  lead,  tin,  and  other  native  pro- 
ducts of  England  were  far  from  being  turned  to  so  much 
account  as  they  might  have  been.  As  yet  all  the  woollen 
cloth  that  went  abroad  was  exported  both  undressed 
and  undyed.  About  80,000  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  were 
annually  sent  to  foreign  countries  in  that  state,  the  dye- 
ing and  dressme  of  which,  as  Raleigh  calculates,  was  a 
yearly  gam  to  the  foreigner  of  400,000/.  \  besiAea  ^JJwsvaX 
150,000  northern  and  Devonshire  Verae^s  «cw\  \iW3«» 
(baize),  the  colouring  of  which  yrould  come  \jo  \^Qf5^^ 
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a-ycar  more.  These  latter  were  dressed  and  dyed  at 
Ainsterdam,  and  then  shipped  for  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
other  countries,  where  they  were  sold  under  the  name  of 
Fleniibh  ])aycs.  Nor  were  our  exports  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  native  produce  of  any  considerable  amount  in 
comjwrison  with  those  of  the  JDijtch.  To  Prussia  and 
the  other  countries  in  the  north-east  of  Europe,  for 
example,  the  Dutch  sent  every  year  nearly  three 
thousand  shii)s,  which  found  their  way  into  every  port 
town :  we  sent  out  in  the  same  direction  only  aoout  a 
hundred,  the  merchandise  carried  by  which  was  chiefly 
di3i)()sed  of  in  the  three  towns  of  Elbing,  Koningsbcrg, 
ana  Dantzic.  No  English  ships  carried  any  of  t&  com- 
modities of  those  countries  to  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
or  Italy,  which  two  thousand  Dutch  merchantmen  were 
constantly  employed  in  supplying  with  them.  In  general 
the  foreign  trade  of  England  for  some  years  past  had 
been  decaying  rather  than  extending.  For  seventy  years 
a  very  considerable  trade  had  been  carried  on  with 
Russia:  down  to  about  the  year  1590,  store  of  goodly 
ships  were  wont  to  sail  annually  to  that  country ;  but,  in 
1600,  only  four  had  been  sent  out ;  and,  in  1602,  only 
two  or  three ;  whereas  the  Russian  trade  of  the  Dutch 
had  now  come  to  employ  from  thirty  to  forty  ships,  each 
as  large  as  two  of  the  English,  and  all  diiefly  laden  with 
English  cloth,  herrings  taken  in  the  British  seas,  English 
lead,  and  pewter  made  of  English  tin.  To  the  me  of 
Wardhuus,  on  the  coast  of  Finmark,  eight  ot  nine  jgreat 
ships  used  constantly  to  go  to  the  fishing  from  Engfind  ; 
hi  this  year,  1603,  only  one  had  gone.  TRiose  native  com- 
modities, besides,  that  were  sent  from  England  to  forei^ 
countries  were  in  by  far  the  greater  part  exported  in 
foreign  bottoms. 

Raleigh's  essay  probably  attracted  very  little  regard 
from  James  or  his  ministers  at  this  time;  but  some 
attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  a  few  years  afterwards  , 
to  carry  certain  of  his  recommendations  into  effect.  Never- 
theless English  commerce  continued  in  a  languishing 
state  during  the  whole  of  this  reign  \  no  really  important 
measures  were  taken  for  its  revival  wA  eiii.csKr».^^snsssc^\ 
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on  the  contrary,  the  voy  evil  which  Ealei^  had  most 
deprecated, — me  burdensome  amount  of  the  customs, — 
vmSy  in  ihe  penury  and  short-sightedness  of  the  govem- 
ment,  augmented  insttead  of  b^ng  alleviated.  One  or 
two  new  trading  eompanies  were,  howerer,  mcorporated ; 
and  the  colonisation  of  different  parts  of  America,  which 
was  more  or  less  gnceeasfi^j  proceeded  with  by  the 
enterprise  of  private  individaals,  if  it  produced  scarcely 
any  results  for  the  present,  was  laying  an  ample  founda- 
tion of  <x)mmGmal  as  of  all  oliier  greatness  for  a  future 
age, 

Cajptain  James  l<ancaBter,  who  had  sailed  from  Eng- 
land m  April,  i^l,  in  charge  of  the  first  adventure  of 
die  newiy-^established  £ast  India  Company,  made  his  re- 
appearance in  the  Downs,  with  the  two  laiigest  of  his  four 
^ips  Ml  laden  witii  pepper,  on  tiie  lltfa  of  Seplembca*, 
1603,  having  previoosiyaent  home  the  o<her  two  witii  car- 
goes competed  partly  of  pepper,  doves,  and  cinnamon^ 
partly  of  odicoes  and  other  Ii»dianmanafaetures,  taken  out 
of  a  r  ortuguese  carcack  winch  Lancaster  had  &Uen  in  with 
and  d^ptared.  The  admiral,  as  he  was  called,  had  been 
well  received  by  the  dung  of  Aebeen,  in  Suinatca,  who 
had  conduded  acoramercial  treaty  with  hun,  and  granted 
all  the  privileges  that  were  ad^ed ;  'but  the  great  length 
of  time,  neariy  two  years  and  a  half,  that  tl^  adventure 
had  occupied,  and  still  more  the  obstructions  of  various 
sorts  whidi  loept  Hie  eoods  horn  being  all  disposed  of^ 
and  the  accounts  finally  wound  up,  &r  about  eix  years 
longer,  ^vented  the'eompany  irom  deriving  either 
much  ultimate  profit  'Of  any  immediate  «noouragem»it 
from  this  first  attempt.  Additional  cajMtal,  however, 
having  been,  diough  with  difficulty,  raised,  the  same 
four  ships  were  ^^gain  sent  out  in  March,  1604,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  fienry  Middleton,  who  did  not 
return  till  Migr,  J:606,  and  then  only  with  three  of  his 
ships,  laden  with  pepper,  cloves,  maoe,  and  nutmegs,  the 
foib*th  having  been  lost  on  the  homeward  vovage.  In 
the  mean  time  a  licence  in  direct  violatvm  w  ^"^  qsskl- 
«any's  charter  had  been  granted  by  ^^e  )»ii%  \.Ck  ^\£ 
Ekiward  JWidieibonie  aad  others,  ^owia^  iSbeBx  lo  ^«ii.^ 
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out  ships  to  trade  with  Cathaya,  China,  Japan,  Corea, 
C-uinbuya,  and  any  other  countries  in  the  same  quarter 
of  the  frlolx;  not  already  frequented  bv  the  English  ;  and 
Michel bonic  had  actually  sailed  for  China  in  December, 
1G04,  and,  although  he  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  that 
country,  had  made  his  way  as  far  as  to  the  Oriental 
Arclupclago,  whence  he  returned  to  England  in  July, 
1606,  bringing  with  him  little  else  than  the  plunder  of 
some  small  Indian  and  Chinese  vessels,  which  he  had 
attacked  with  no  more  regard  either  to  the  right  of  other 
nations  or  the  character  of  his  own  than  if  he  had  been  a 
<!omnion  pirate.  Disgusted  by  this  ill-usage  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  in  addition  to  the  disappointment  of 
their  hopes  of  large  and  speedy  returns  from  the  8ub« 
scriptions  they  had  already  risked,  and  influenced  also 
somewhat  by  the  popular  outcry  that  was  raised  about 
the  impolitic  and  destructive  nature  of  the  new  trade, 
which,  it  was  affirmed,  besides  occasioning  an  unusual 
mortality  of  the  seamen,  would,  if  persisted  in,  prove  a 
wasteful  drain  both  upon  the  treasure  and  the  marine  of  the 
country,  most  of  the  members  of  the  company  were  now 
inclined  to  put  up  with  their  losses  and  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  business.  The  spirit  of  others,  how- 
ever, still  clung  to  the  hope  of  better  success ;  and,  a  new 
subscription  having  been  opened,  throe  more  ships  were 
sent  out  in  March  and  April,  1607,  and  two  more  in 
March  the  following  year.  Neither  of  these  attempts 
was  very  fortunate:  the  two  vessels  that  SBuled  last, 
indeed,  were  both  lost  at  sea,  although  the  crews  and  a 
small  part  of  the  cargo  of  one  of  them  were  saved ;  but  a 
single  ship,  the  Expedition,  which  sailed  in  April,  1609, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  David  Middleton, 
brought  home,  about  two  years  after,  so  valuable  a  cargo 
of  nutmegs  and  mace  as  to  produce  a  dividend  of  211 
per  cent.  Meanwhile  a  new  charter,  dated  May  81, 
1609,  had  been  obtained  by  the  company,  by  which 
their  privilege  of  exclusive  trade,  originally  granted  for 
fifteen  years,  was  made  perpetual,  a  power,  however, 
being  reserved  by  the  government  of  dissolving  them  at 
iiny  time  on  three  years'  notice.    T\iey  ixvw  \svb\\.  \3\^ 
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falsest  ship  that  had  ever  been  constructed  in  England 
for  the  merchant  service,  some  accounts  making  her  bur- 
den to  have  been  a  thousand,  others  eleven  or  twelve 
hundred  tons ;  and,  after  the  king,  with  a  numerous 
attendance  of  the  nobility,  had  witnessed  the  launch  of 
this  portly  argosy,  which  his  majesty  named  the  Trade's 
Increase,  and  been  entertained  on  board  with  a  magnifi- 
cent banquet  served  in  dishes  of  China  ware,  then  quite 
new  m  England,  it  was  put,  along  with  two  other  vessels^ 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  who  set 
sail  with  his  little  fleet  for  the  Red  Sea  in  the  spring  of 
1610.  Neither  Middleton  nor  his  good  ship,  the  In- 
crease, ever  saw  England  again ;  the  ship  was  lost  in 
Bantam  Road  m  1613,  and  Su*  Henry  soon  after  died  of 
grief;  but  the  other  two  vessels,  which  returned  home 
towards  the  end  of  the  following  year,  brought  such  pro- 
ductive cargoes  as  afforded  the  partners  a  dividend  of 
above  121  per  cent.  Another  adventure  in  a  single  ship^ 
which  sailed  from  Gravesend  in  January,  1611,  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  sununer  of  1615,  produced  the 
fitill  larger  profit  of  218  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  in- 
vested ;  and  another  with  three  ships,  which  were  sent 
out  in  April,  1611,  and  returned  in  September,  1614, 
was  very  nearly  as  successful.  Another  voyage, 
reckoned  the  ninth,  brought  a  profit  of  160  per  cent, 
after  three  years  and  a  half;  a  tenth,  in  about  two  years 
and  a  half,  148  per  cent. ;  an  eleventh,  in  twenty 
months,  about  340  per  cent. ;  and  a  twelfUi  about  134 
per  cent.,  in  a  year  and  a  hfdf.  Each  of  these  adven- 
tures, it  is  to  be  observed,  had,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the 
pecuniary  results,  been  the  separate  concern  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  who  chose  to  engage  in  it ;  but  the 
commanders  in  general  appear,  nevertheless,  to  have 
considered  themselves  in  all  other  respects  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  company  in  its  corporate  capacity,  or 
even  in  some  sort  of  the  nation,  and,  as  such,  to  have 
freely,  whenever  occasion  or  opportunity  offered,  both 
entered  into  treaties  with  the  native  powers,  and  cm.- 
ployed  arms,  defensively  or  offensively,  ag8Mfts\.  \)ci^\i\v\,^, 
the  Portuguese,  the  Turks,  or  wbateyei  o\het  iox«v^<5s» 
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the  subsequent  exinilsion  of  the  English  compuijli 
jK'ople  l.)v  their  late  associates,  but  now  declared  eaemiOL 
out  of  all  the  other  Spice  Iskinds.  A  long  course  oi 
hostilities,  into  the  detail  of  which  we  cannot  enter,  took 
place  l)et\veon  the  two  nations,  the  effects  of  which  were 
so  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  English  company, 
that,  notwithstanding  a  valuable  establishment  they  had 
gained,  in  1622,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  the  captm^  in 
conjunction  with  the  forces  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  of  the 
iiihuid  of  Onnus  from  the  Portuguese,  they  fomid  them- 
selves, two  or  three  years  later,  in  debt  to  the  amount  of 
200,000/.,  and,  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Jamei^ 
were  seriously  thinking  of  disjwsing  of  whatever  they 

i)ossessed  in  India,  and  relinquishing  the  trade.  They 
lad,  before  this,  abandoned  their  factory  in  Japan,  not- 
witlistanding  the  concession  to  them,  by  the  emperor,  in 
IGIG,  of  a  second  and  still  more  liberal  charter ;  and  they 
had  also  withdrawn  from  a  field  of  enterprise  upon  whic& 
they  had  somewhat  strangehr  entered  a  lew  years  before, 
—the  Greenland  whale  fishery,— after  attempting  it 
first  by  themselves,  and  then,  with  no  better  success,  m 
conjunction  with  the  Russian  Company.  They  had  in 
IGlG,  in  the  height  of  their  reputed  prosperity,  raised  a 
new  stock  of  1,6*29,040/.,  whicn  was  eagerly  subscribed 
by  954  individuals,  including  fifteen  oukcs  and  earls, 
thirteen  countesses  and  other  titled  ladies,  eighty-two 
knights,  judges,  and  privy  councillors,  eighteen  widows 
and  maiden  ladies,  and  twenty-six  clergymen  and  physi- 
cians, besides  mercantile  men  and  others.  Now,  when 
a  further  subscription  was  proposed,  it  was  found  that 
the  money  could  not  be  obtained ;  and  the  stock,  which 
in  1617,  sold  at  203  per  cent.,  had  now  fallen  to  con- 
siderably less  than  the  half  of  that  price.* 

The  operations  of  the  other  incorporated  trading  com- 
panies in  this  reign  demand  little  notice.  In  1605  James 
granted  a  perpetual  charter  to  a  new  company,  that  of 
*'  The  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  Levant  Seas," 

♦  Macpherson's  European  Commetea   "^th.  bi<3^,  ^^ 
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which  still  subsists,  and  is  popularly  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Levant  or  Turkepr  Company.  By  means  of 
this  company,  the  plan  of  which  was  that  every  member 
should  trade  on  his  own  account,  but  according  to  regu- 
lations settled  by  the  general  court,  considerable  quan- 
tities of  English  woollen  manufactures,  and,  at  a  later 
date,  of  watches,  jewellery,  and  otlier  descriptions  of 
merchandise,  were  exported  to  Constantinople  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  £ast,  the  supply  of  which  with  Eu- 
ropean commodities  used  formerly  to  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Venetians.  It  is  said  that  the  ordinary 
returns  of  the  Levant  Company  were  at  first  three  to  one 
upon  the  investments.  The  year  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  Levant  Company,  an  English  minister  was,  for  the 
first  time,  appointed  to  reside  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Seignior,  and  authority  was  given  to  him  to  no- 
minate consuls  for  the  superintendence  of  the  trade  and  the 
good  government  of  the  English  merchants  in  the  several 
ports.  For  some  time  the  Turkish  trade  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  flourishing  branches  of  our  foreign 
commerce.  In  a  treatise  published  in  1621,  it  is  asserted 
that,  of  all  Europe,  England  then  drove  the  most  profit- 
able trade  to  Turkey,  by  reason  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
broad  cloth,  tin,  &c.,  which  were  exported  thither.  The 
profitableness  of  the  English  trade  with  Turkey,  how- 
ever, in  this  writer's  notion,  lay  mainly  in  the  circum- 
stance that  our  exports  were  sufficient  to  pay  for  our  im- 
•  ports, — the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of  "  three  hundred 
great  bales  of  Persian  silk  yearly,** — "  whereas,**  he 
adds,  "  a  balance  in  money  is  paid  by  the  other  nations 
trading  thither.  Marseilles  sends  yearly  to  Aleppo  and 
Alexandria  at  least  600,000/.,  and  little  or  no  v/ares. 
Venice  sends  about  400,000/.  yearly  in  money,  and  a 
great  value  in  wares  besides.  The  Low  Countries  send 
about  50,000/.,  and  but  little  wares ;  and  Messina  25,000/. 
in  ready  money.  Besides  great  quantities  of  gold  and  dol- 
lars from  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary,  &c.  And  all  these 
nations  take  of  the  Turks,  in  return,  great  c\ua\vt\l\fis.  ofl 
camblets,  grograms,  raw  silk,  cotton  vfOoV  arvi^^nx^^jii^S:^ 
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instead  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  English  had  had 
money  wherewith  to  make  their  purchases  from  the 
Turks,  it  is  unquestionahle  that  th^  would  have  found 
that  the  most  profitable  way  of  dealing.  Whatever  the 
theorists  of  the  mercantile  system  may  say,  the  last  thing, 
we  may  be  sure,  tiiat  any  nation  will  reaUy  keep  at  home 
when  it  has  an  opportunity  of  sending  it  abroad  is  its 
gold  and  diver.  Money  is  at  once  the  most  efiective  and 
economical  instrument  of  exchange,  and  the  most  useless 
of  all  things  when  not  so  employed.  The  mercantile 
system  rests  upon  the  notion  that  a  countrjr  never  can 
have  too  much  money ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  money  is 
ahnost  the  only  thing  of  which  more  than  a  certain  quan- 
tity permanenfly  confined  within  a  country  would  really 
bo  of  no  use.  K  a  country  has  as  much  of  everything 
else  as  it  wants,  it  will  always  have  as  mucl)  money  as  it 
wants ;  its  stock  of  money  or  representative  wealtn,  will 
always  be  proportioned  to  its  stock  of  other  and  more  rod 
wealth ;  and  no  mode  of  carrying  on  trade  with  anotiber 
country,  or  witii  all  other  countries, — in  other  words,  no 
state,  favourable  or  un&vourable,  to  use  the  established 
expressions,  of  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade — can 
in  the  least  affect  the  matter.  In  &ct,  this  same  balance 
of  trade,  about  which  so  much  anxious  calculation  has 
been  expended,  is  in  every  view  the  most  purely  insigni- 
ficant thing  in  the  whole  world ;  it  is  of  no  more  conse- 
quence tlwn  the  balance  between  the  numbers  of  the 
red-painted  and  black-painted  ships  that  may  have  been 
employed  in  any  particular  trade,  or  of  the  light-com- 
plexioned  and  dark-complexioned  sailors  by  wWch  they 
may  have  been  manned.  It  is  evident  that  no  country 
can  have  its  general  balance  of  trade  permanently  or  for 
any  long  course  of  years  either  favourable  or  unfavourable ; 
either  supposition  unplies  that  which  is  impossible.  The 
result  of  a  permanently  Stvourable  balance,  would  be  such 
a  constant  accumulation  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
country  as  would  be  only  burdensome  if  it  could  take 
place,  but,  at  tiie  same  time,  really  could  i^  Ts^st^  V^^-'^s^ 
than  a  constant  accumulation  of  'watet  u^tl  «.  ^^j«x^\'c»Ssst 
spot  in  a  plain.    A  permanently  ot  loiig-QoivVlYaxjft^  \soSar- 
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voiirabic  state  of  the  balances,  again,  is  only  another 
expression  for  the  case  of  a  country  which  should  be 
continually  exporting  more  gold  and  silver  than  it  im« 
ported,  a  thine:  possible  only  for  a  country  of  which  the 
precious  mctms  were  amonff  the  native  products.  The 
wealth  of  a  country,  indeed,  may  increase  or  may  dimi- 
nish :  but  its  stock  of  money  and  its  stock  of  other  wealth 
will  increase  or  will  diminish  tocether ;  and  the  growth 
or  decline  of  both  will  not  at  all  depend  upon,  or  te  in(U« 
catcd  by,  anything  like  what  has  been  called  the  balance  of 
trade, — that  is,  the  proportion  in  which  the  goods  obtained 
from  other  countries  are  paid  for  by  money  or  by  other 
goods, — but  will  be  occasioned  solely  by  tne  increasing 
or  diminishing  productiveness,  as  circumstances  may  vary, 
of  its  natural  resources  and  advantages,  and  of  the  labour 
and  ingenuity  of  its  inhabitants.  The  balance  of  trade 
may  in  all  cases  with  perfect  safety  be  left  to  regulate  it- 
sp\i':  whatever  may  happen  with  other  things,  that  can 
never  go  wrong. 

In  1604,  and  again  in  1617,  the  Company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  obtained  new  charters  from  James^ 
confirming  all  their  former  exclusive  privil^es  of  export- 
ing the  woollen  manufactures  of  England  to  the  Nether- 
lauds  and  Germany,  with  the  reservation  only  of  the  right 
of  trading  within  the  same  limits  to  the  mayor,  constables, 
and  fellowship  of  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple — an  excep- 
tion which  is  said  to  have  soon  proved  wholly  illusory, 
under  the  extending  influence  of  the  more  recent  associa- 
tion, who  gradually  compelled  all  persons  engaged  in  this 
trade  to  submit  to  their  regulations.  In  fact,  the  Com- 
j)any  of  Merchant  Adventurers  came  to  comprehend  the 
whole  body  of  English  merchants  trading  to  the  Low 
Countries  and  Germany,  a  body  which,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  James,  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  about 
4000  individuals.  There  appear,  also,  to  have  been  local 
companies  of  merchant  adventurers  established  in  some  of 
the  great  towns.  Thus,  an  act  of  parliament  of  the  year 
1606  confirms  a  charter  that  had  beSen  granted  nearly  half 
a  century  before  by  Elizabeth,  giving  to  a  company  of 
that  name  of  the  cityof  Exeter  me  ex,d\ia\Ne^TvV\k»^^\BL 
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reference  to  their  fellow-citizens,  of  trading  with  the  do- 
minions of  the  king  of  France.  Another  statute  of  the 
same  session  creat^  a  still  more  comprehensive  monopoly 
in  favour  of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Southampton, 
which  was  empowered  to  exclude  all  persons  except  its 
own  freemen,  and  the  barons  and  freemen  of  the  Cmquo 
Ports,  from  buying  or  selling  anything  whatever  as  mer- 
chants within  that  town.  Such  restrictions  were  still 
generally  thought  to  be  necessary  or  serviceable  to  the 
interests  of  tnute,  and  not  injurious  to  those  of  the  public. 
Much  more  pernicious,  however,  in  their  effects,  as 
well  as  more  illegal,  or  at  least  unconstitutional,  in  their 
origin,  than  these  local  and  statutory  grants,  were  many 
patents  for  the  exclusive  sale  or  manufacture  of  particular 
commodities,  which  James  took  upon  him  to  issue  by  his 
mere  prerogative  to  persons  who  purchased  from  him  such 
licences  to  pillage  the  rest  of  his  subjects.  The  number 
of  these  monopolies  had  been  made  matter  of  strong  com- 
plaint by  the  House  of  Commons  towards  the  close  of  the 
preceding  reign,  and  Elizabeth  had  thereupon  issued  a 
proclamation  annulling  all  those  then  existing.  But 
James  was  not  to  be  restrained  by  this  concession  of  his 
predecessor  from  the  exercise  of  what  he  held  to  be  an 
undoubted  part  of  his  prerogative ;  he  soon  created  so 
many  new  monopolies  tnat  the  public  clamour  became 
louder  than  ever,  till  at  last,  in  1609,  he  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  follow  Elizabeth's  example  by  again  proclaiming 
a  general  revocation.  Nevertheless,  after  the  suspension 
of  parliamentary  government  in  1614,  this  evil,  with 
many  others,  soon  grew  up  again  in  all  its  old  rankness ; 
so  that,  when  circumstances  at  length  compelled  the  call- 
ing of  a  parliament  once  more  in  1621 ,  the  oppression  of 
monopohes  formed  a  principal  head  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  national  grievances  which  the  Commons  immediately 
proceeded  to  redress.  At  a  conference  with  the  Lords, 
they  offered  to  prove,  Rushworth  tells  us,  "  that  the  pa- 
tents of  gold  and  silver  thread,  of  imis  and  alehouses,  and 
of  power  to  compound  for  obsolete  laws,  of  tha  ^Ttfifc  ^\ 
horse-meat,  starch,  cords,  tobacco-pvoea^  ^V^  NskJov-^'^^ 
and  the  rest,  were  all  illegal  •,  TaoN?b^\l  xSaa^  \ft>\j3aa^'osA 
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the  tender  point  of  prerogative,  but,  in  restoring  the  sub- 
jects' liberty,  were  careful  to  preserve  the  king's  honour."* 
JameSf  it  should  appear,  on  this  occasion  professed  to 
have  been  entirely  ignorant,  until  informed  by  his  fiuthinl 
Commons,  of  the  abuses  alleged  to  have  taken  place; 
and  it  was  contrived  that  the  whole  blame  as.  well  as  pu- 
nishment should  fall  upon  the  patentees,  on  the  pretence 
that  they  had  exceeded  their  privileges,  and  on  certain 
of  the  ofiicers  of  state  concerned  in  the  granting  of  the 
patents,  on  the  somewhat  contradictory  pretence  that 
they  had  not  been  sufficiently  careful  m  limiting  the 
terms  of  these  grants  so  as  to  guard  them  agunst  oehig 
abused.  ^'  I  do  assure  you,"  said  his  miyesty,  in  a  spee^ 
which  he  came  down  and  made  to  the  Lords  while  the 
inquiry  was  going  on,  *^  I  do  assure  you,  in  the  heart  of 
an  honest  man,  and  by  the  faith  of  a  Christian  king, 
which  both  ye  and  all  the  world  know  me  to  be,  had 
these  things  been  complained  of  to  me  before  the  parlia- 
ment I  would  have  done  the  office  of  a  just  king,  and  out 
of  parliament  have  punished  tliem  as  severely,  and  per- 
adventure  more,  than  ye  now  intend  to  do.  But  now 
that  they  are  discovered  to  me  in  parliament,  I  shall  be 
as  ready  in  this  way  as  I  should  have  been  in  the  other ; 
for  I  confess  I  am  ashamed,  these  things  proving  so  as 
they  are  generally  reported  to  be,  that  it  was  not  my 
good  fortune  to  be  the  only  author  of  the  reformation 
and  j)unishment  of  them  by  some  ordinary  course  of  jus- 
tice." "  Three  patents  at  this  time,"  he  went  on  to  say, 
'^  have  been  complained  of  and  thought  great  ffrievanoes : 
1.  That  of  the  inns  and  hostelries.  2.  That  of  alehouses. 
3.  That  of  gold  and  silver  thread.  My  purpose  is  to 
strike  them  all  dead ;  and,  that  lime  may  not  be  lost,  I 
will  have  it  done  presently.  That  concerning  alehouses* 
I  would  have  to  \>e  left  to  the  managing  of  .justices  of  the 
peace  as  before.  That  of  gold  and  silver  thread  was 
most  vilely  executed,  both  for  wrong  done  to  men's  per- 
sons, as  also  for  abuse  of  the  stuff,  for  it  was  a  kind  of 
false  coin.     I  have  ah-eady  fireed  the  persons  that  were 

*  Collection,  1,  ^4 
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in  -pnBon ;  I  will  now  also  damn  the  patent,  and  this 
may  seem  instead  of  a  pardon.  All  these  three  I  will 
have  recalled  by  proclamation,  and  wish  you  to  adrisc 
of  the  fittest  ftwrm  to  that  propose.'**  In  the  course  of 
the  debates  upon  the  subject  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  (after- 
wards Serjeant)  Noy  explained  the  manner  in  which 
these  patents  were  applied  for  and  obtained.  **  Before 
any  patent  is  passed,"  said  the  learned  member,  "  there 
is  fii-st  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  showing  what  tood  will 
accrue  to  the  commonweaJA  by  granting  of  me  same, 
and  what  increase  of  benefit  to  the  king,  and  what  abuses 
for  want  of  such  a  remedy  as  they  propound  do  abound ; 
whereon  the  king  ever  referreth  the  pjetition  to  some 
whom  his  majesty  thinketh  fittest  to  consider  of  the  peti- 
tion, both  for  matter  of  law,  convenience,  and  good  of 
the  state  and  commonwealth ;  and  liierenpon  the  referees 
are  to  certify  his  ms^esiy  the  truth  of  what  they  think  of 
the  petition ;  and,  as  they  certify  for  the  lawfulness  and 
conveniency  and  good  bom  of  his  majesty  and  his  estate, 
and  the  particular  good  of  the  commonwealth,  his  majesty 
accordingly  grantem  it.'t  With  all  this  show,  however, 
of  regard  for  the  public  good,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment,  from  me  cnaractcr  of  these  old  mo- 
nopolies, that  the  only  thing  that  was  really  looked  to  in 
the  bargain  between  the  crown  and  the  applicant  was  the 
amount  of  the  sum  of  money  the  latter  was  inc^ncd  to 
offer  for  the  patent ;  if  that  was  sufl&ciently  large,  the 
recommendation  of  the  Teferees,  we  may  safely  presume, 
was  in  general  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  highly  probable, 
indeed,  that  they  expeeted  and  received,  in  all  oases,  a 
bribe  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  their  royal  master. 
Nobody  at  this  time,  however,  went  the  length  of  main- 
taining that  the  right  of  granting  such  patents,  if  properly 
exercised,  was  not,  at  least  witlun  certain  limits,  a  prero- 
gative of  the  crown.  Those  of  the  existing  monopolies 
that  were  attacked  were  objected  to  principally  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  prejudicial  to  me  public  interest, 
either  in  their  very  nature  or  because  the  ^^KcaXfe^Xv'^'l 

*  Bnsbwqrtb,  L  S6,  \  Pari.  H\st.  \.  W^'i.* 
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abused  the  powers  entnis&d  to  lum  bjr  the  topi  { 
"  There  are  some  patents/'  Nov  prooeeded  to  oh._, 
''  that  in  themselves  are  good  and  uwiul,  bat  abased  I 
the  patentees  in  the  execution  of  theoiy  who  perfemij 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  lus  majei^:  and  of  j 
kind  is  the  patent  for  inns ;  but  those  tbfl^  nave  thee 
tion  abuse  it  by  setting  up  inns  in  f(a«8t8  and  bye-v 
only  to  harbour  rogues  and  thieves,  and  aoch  as  tbel 
tices  of  peace  of  the  shire,  who  best  know  where  i 
are  fittest  to  be  and  who  best  deserve  to  have  '~ 
for  them,  have  suppressed  from  keeping  of  a 
none  is  now  refusi^  that  will  make  a  good 
There  are  also  some  who  have  gotten  a  power  to 
pense  with  the  statute  of  vagabonds,  roffaes,  &c,  and  i 
make  themselves  dispensers  of  the  rojuties  only  pro] 
for  the  king  himself.    The  like  patent  is  gianted 
tolls,  leets,  warrens,  markets,  &c.^  and  they  set  up  faflhl  j 
of  it  on  posts,  like  new  physidans  that  are  new  oome  tdM 
town,  making  merchandises  of  it.*'    Even  Sir  Edwnd'j 
Coke,  who  declared  that  monopolies  were  now  gnnm'! 
like  hydras'  heads — ^they  ^w  up  as  fast  as  they  wer^  ; 
cut  off^—admitted  that,  while  some  patents  were  agunsi : 
the  law,  and  others  neither  good  in  law  nor  ezecatiott|^ 
others  were  good  in  law  and  only  ill  in  execution.    Tlie 
patent  for  inns,  m  particular,  he  allowed  to  be  good  hi  law* 
<<  He  showed,"  says  the  report  of  Ids  ipeech,  in  ooa« 
elusion,'^  that  all  the  kmgs,  mm  Edward  III.  to  Uiis  kinff, 
have  granted  monopolies ;  and  even  in  Qjoeen  Etisabetfcr  s 
time  there  were  some  granted.    Sir  Richard  Mompesson 
[perhaps  the  father  of  Sir  Giles  MompeaKm,  whose 
conduct  as  one  of  the  patentees  of  inns  and  of  gold  and 
silver  thread  was  now  m  question]  and  one  Eob^  Alex- 
ander procured  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  patent  for  the  sote 
transporting  of  anise-seed.  Monopolies  nave  been  sranted 
heretofore  de  vento  et  sole;  that  in  Devonshire  and  Cotn- 
wall  a  patent  was  granted  that  none  should  dry  pilchards 
but  those  patentees."*    Another  member,  Mr.  Alford, 
described  the  way  in  which  the  monopoly  of  inns  operated. 

*  Pari.  Hist  1. 1193. 
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"  Every  poor  man,"  said  he,  "  that  taketh  in  but  a  horse 
on  a  market-day,  is  presently  sent  for  up  to  Westmuister 
and  sued,  unless  he  compound  with  these  patentees ;  and 
all  ancient  inn-keepers,  if  they  will  not  compound,  are 
presently  sued  at  Westminster  for  enlargement  of  their 
nouse,  if  they  but  set  up  a  new  post  or  a  little  hovel  more 
than  of  ancient  was  there.  And,  instead  of  reformation 
of  abuses,  this  patent  doth  but  raise  reckonings  on  the 
poor  traveller ;  and,  instead  of  restndning  the  number  of 
mn-keejpers,  at  Bath,  where  there  were  wont  to  be  but 
six,  andf  the  town  desired  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  there 
might  not  be  more,  yet  he  increased  them  gradatim 
from  six  to  twenty  innkeepers."  When  he  found  that 
the  storm  could  not  be  resisted,  James  himself  was  as 
ready  with  his  virtuous  indication  against  all  these 
abuses  as  any  one  else:  in  his  speech  to  the  Lords, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  he  told  them  that 
nothing  would  be  a  greater  ease  to  him,  and  to  all 
about  him  at  court,  than  some  measure  that  would  put 
an  end  for  ever  to  the  annoyance  and  pest  of  applications 
for  the  said  patents.  Even  the  stir  that  had  already 
been  made,  he  intimated,  had  materially  contributed  to 
his  and  their  repose ;  "  for  I  remember,"  said  his  majesty, 
**  that,  since  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  Bucking- 
ham hath  told  me  he  never  found  such  quiet  and  rest  as 
in  this  time  of  parliament  from  projectors  and  informers, 
who  at  other  times  miserably  vexed  him  at  all  hours." 
And  then  he  launched  out  in  the  following  characteristic 
strain : — "  And  now  I  confess  that,  when  I  looked  before 
upon  the  face  of  the  government,  I  thought,  as  eveiy  man 
would  have  done^  that  the  people  were  never  so  happy 
as  in  my  time.  For,  even  as  at  divers  times  I  have 
looked  upon  many  of  my  copj)ices,  riding  about  them, 
and  they  appeared  on  the  outside  very  thick  and  well 
grown  unto  me ;  but  when  I  turned  unto  the  midst  of 
them,  I  found  them  all  bitter  within,  and  full  of  plains 
and  bare  spots, — like  an  apple  or  pear,  fair  and  smooth 
without,  but,  when  ye  cleave  it  asunder,  yovjL^Tii^MxQNXfcw 
at  the  heart;  even  so  this  kingdom,  tW  exXerasiV  ^os^tcv- 
ment  being  as  goad  as  ever  it  -was,  and^  \  ws^  %\a^^^>& 
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learned  judges  as  ever  k  had,  aftd,  I 

adminiBterinff  justice  mthin  il^  awl  r<:^r  \khcg  hoxh 
home  and  inroad,  I  may  truly  «^,  motie  eetcied  a 
longer  lasting  thui  ever  joiy  Defnv,  to^tlitrr  v^iih 
great  plenty  as  ever ;  ao  it  was  to  bo  thought  ttiat  eve 
man  might  sit  in  safisty  under  Us  own  >  iw  wid  fig-b 
Yet  I  am  ashamed,  and  it  toakes  n|y  hiur  elsmd  u{vri^ 
to  consider  how  in  this  time  my  peajjle  havt^  beon  vcse 
and  polled  by  the  vile  eBoaoiiMi  «f  projects,  uate 
bills  of  confonnity.  and  «icb  like,  yvh^ch,  be^des 
trouble  of  my  people,  hare  more  cciinustod  their  nir 
than  subsidies  would  haye  done."  The  sudden  di^mh 
tion  of  this  pariiament,  koweveiv  preveiacd  ouythii^ 
being  done  to  put  an  riihphiaJ  atop  to  tlie  evil ;  and  i 
was  not  till  three  yean  afterwards^  py  which  time  ?Gve 
new  patents  oi  an  eaually  ol^|ectiaBable  kind  witJi  ih<i6 
here  so  warmly  oondemned  1m  hmnn  ei^torted  from  I 
majesty's  neoesnties  or  good-oatone,  ihat  tbc  act  wi 
passed  declaring  nil  monopolies,  luid  all  coinniL£scion 
grants,  &c.,  to  any  peraon  or  peiwiLefar  the  sole  buviiiM 
sellings  maidog,  weiiking,  or  'Unng  of  auy tiling  with 
the  realm,  except  in  the  ease  of  mew  inventions^  to  < 
sdtogother  contnoy  to  the  laws^of  the  realm,  and  &n  1 
be  utterly  void  ami  of  nene  efiSaot,  and  in  no  wJ«c  to  h 
put  in  use  or  eBecntion.*  Taolbed  to  this  geucntl  cmcu' 
ment,  howev^,  were  provisoes  barrifig  its  o^mtioii  in 
the  case  of  various  existing  patents  and  of  any  othefs  thut 
might  be  afterwards  fjranted  of  the  sanic  kind^  — numdy^ 
patents  concerning  {printing,  ihe-dig^g  err  comjioui^dlag 
of  saltpetre  or-gui^powder,  the -casting  or  making  ot'  ord- 
nance or  shot,  me  oonmoiandii^  or  making  oi'  aluui,  the 
lioeiicing  of  taverns  ana  totalling  eJ"  wines.  Tuur  ejtist- 
ine  patents,  for  the  makin^^  gwS,  for  the  exportation  xnT 
calves'  skins,  for  the  mdong  of  smak^  auil  iui-  th<*  meb- 
ing  of  iron  ore,  were  also  specially  exo^ptcd  inan  the 
operation  of  the  act. 

We  will  ROW  add  .a  £ew  notioos  respectinj^  the  etate  of 
some  particular  braoEches  of  trade  in  tJtk  vc^^.    One  of 
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the  fields  of  enterprise  that  attracted  most  attenticm  was 
that  of  the  north^  fisheries.  Besides  whales,  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Greenland  coasts  now  began  to  kill 
morsesy  or  sea-horses,  whose  teeth  were  th^  esteemed 
more  valuable  than  iyory.  The  fishery  was  at  first  pro- 
secuted by  indlTidual  adTcntur^rs,  but  at  length  the 
Russia  Company  having  entered  into  the  business  ob- 
tained, in  1613,  a  diuter  iitHn  James,  excluding  all 
other  persons  torn  sailing  to  Spitzbergen ;  actmg  upon 
which  they  that  year  fitted  out  seven  armed  ships,  with 
which  they  drove  away  firom  those  seas  four  Enelish  fishing- 
vessels,  and  fifteen  sail  of  Dutch,  French,  and  Biscayans, 
and  forced  some  other  French  ships,  which  they  per- 
mitted to  remun,  to  pay  them  tribute  for  their  forbear- 
ance. The  next  year  the  company  sent  out  thirteen 
ships ;  but  the  Dutch  had  now  twcen  care  to  be  provided 
for  them,  and,  appearing  with  eighteen  vessels,  four  of 
which  were  men-of-war,  set  them  at  defiance,  and  re- 
mained and  fisdied  at  their  ease,  as  usual.  In  1615  a  new 
claim  to  the  dominion  of  Spitzbergen  and  the  surrounding 
waters  was  preferred  by  tne  DanBs,  who  made  their  ap- 
pearance with  three  ships  of£  war,  being  the  first  Danish 
vessels  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  that  quarter,  and  de- 
manded tribute  or  toll  both  horn  the  Dutch  and  the 
English,  who  were,  however,  too  strong  for  them  to 
succeed  in  enforcing  their  claim.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  junction  of  the  Russia  and  East  India  Com- 
panies for  the  prosecution  of  the  Greenland  fidiery.  It 
is  said  to  be  in  1617  that  the  earliest  moition  is  found  of 
fins  or  whalebone  being  brought  home  akmg  with  the  blub- 
ber. The  dispute  between  the  En^ish  and  Dutch  about 
the  right  of  fishing  still  continued  to  be  wa^ed  with  great 
animosity  and  occasional  violence ;  meanwhile, ''  the  man- 
ner of  managing  the  whale-fishing  of  both  nations,*'  says 
Anderson,  in  a  summary  of  the  details  given  by  the 
vo^i^ers  of  the  time,  *^  was  then  quite  difierent  from  what 
it  IS  in  our  da^s.  The  whales,  in  tnose  early  times,  having 
never  been  disturbed,  resorted  to  the  bays  neax  \]!q!&  ^<(st«^ 
so  that  their  blubber  was  easily  landed  at  ^^W.iXyet^'eft.^ 
where  tbejr  erected  cookcnea  (that  ia,  oopi^et^,  ^^5  ^^^ 
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boiling  their  oil ;  wUch  cookeries  they  J  eft  standing  fi^ 
year  to  year,  and  only  lircwbt  home  tho  |HLrlfi<*cl  oil  uj 
the  whalebone.  The  £iijg;£Eh,  Imvin^  1jci?n  first  in  th 
fishery,  kept  poflBesnon  of  tiie  bes^i  bays.  The  Holland- 
ers, coming  late,  were  oUiged  to  find  ha.ys  farther  north : 
yet  the  Danes,  who  came  luttzr  into  thia  tmde  than  the 
i)iit(h,  got  in  between  the  Eudkh  ^nd  Dutch,  The 
Ilaniburghcrs  came  after  tlit:  Dimes;  and  after  them 
came  the  French,  and  also  llie  Bi^eujiiersj  i^ho,  though 
they  were  older  whale-fisheiK  thun  a.ny  in  Etiropc,  excM;[4 
the  Norwegians,  had  not,  ho vf  ever,  praetiacd  thia  me^ 
thod  but  by  the  example  of  the  Englijsh  and  tho  rej;t,  and 
who  were  forced  to  set  up  their  w)t)k  erica  still  furthtT  otT 
But,  since  those  times,  the  whiJcs  are  letss  freqnent  Jn 
the  bays,  and  are  most  ctmmionly  atnong  tho  opening  of 
tho  ice  at  a  greater  distance  from  luad^  which  obliges  the 
ships  to  follow  them  thither.  So  thut  the  blubber  m  uow  ' 
cut  from  the  whales,  which  are  taken  in  soudl  pieces  at 
the  ships'  sides,  and  then  cusks  filled  Ihcrowitb,  aui 
thus  brought  home  to  be  boded  and  purified}  and  the 
whale-fins  also  to  be  cleaned.  This  latter  method,  how- 
ever, of  fishing  bein^  often  found  dangerous  and  hazard- 
ous to  shipping,  it  (uscomnged  our  EiiglLsh  adventurer, 
who  then  traded  in  a  company,  so  that  th^y  soon  after 
relinquished  that  fidieir;  and  so  it  remained  tili  the 
reiffn  of  Kmg  Charles  £[."* 

We  have  a  proof,  notwithstanding  the  comfjlaiats  of 
the  decay  of  the  national  trade  and  iudu5try,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  not  wanting  now  any  nu>re  than  in 
everjr  other  period  of  our  history,  that  the  country  stU] 
contmued,  on  the  whole,  to  advance  in  wenlth  and  pros-* 
perity,  though  at  a  slacker  pace  than  for  some  time  be- 
fore, in  the  fact  that  both  tlio  mercantile  and  the  royaJ 
navies  were  considerably  increased  in  the  course  of  the . 
present  reign.     It  has  been  asserted^  as  we  have  seen+ 1 
that  in  the  fleet  fitted  out  in  1 5B8  aio^inst  the  Spanish  j 
Armada  Elizabeth  had  forty  ships  of  her   own  ;   hut^  I 
accordmg  to  other  accounts,  what  properly  formed  the] 


♦  Histor.  and  Chron.  Dedna.  of  Ot\£.  la?  efiTa/\\.^*i^, 
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TOval  navy  consisted  at  her  death  of  only  thirteen  ships, 
while  at  the  death  of  James  it  consisted  of  twenty-four.* 
While  the  largest  of  Elizabeth's  ships,  also,  was  only  of 
the  burden  of  1000  tons,  and  carried  forty  cannon,  her 
successor,  in  1609,  built  a  man-of-war,  called  the  Prince, 
of  the  burden  of  1400  tons,  and  canying  sixty-four  guns. 
At  James's  accession,  it  is  stated  by  Sir  William  Monson, 
there  were  not  above  four  hundred  ships  in  England 
of  four  hundred  tons  burden.f  An  anonymous,  but  ap- 
parently well-informed  MTiter,  the  author  of  a  tract  en- 
titled "  The  Trade's  Increase,"  published  in  1616,  has 
given  us  an  account  of  the  English  shipping  at  that  date, 
which,  although  the  object  of  the  writer  is  not  to  draw  a  flat- 
tering picture,  seems  to  indicate  that  its  quantity  was  then 
very  considerably  greater  than  it  would  app^u*  to  have  been 
twelve  years  before,  either  from  Monson's  statement,  or 
from  that  of  Raleigh  respecting  the  general  trade  of  the 
kingdom,  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  a  preceding  page. 
According  to  the  author  of  "  The  Trade's  Increase,"  there 
were,  when  he  wrote,  twenty  English  ships,  chiefly  laden 
with  herring,  employed  in  the  trade  to  Naples,  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  Marseilles,  Malaga,  and  the  other  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  together  with  thirty  from  Ireland, 
laden  with  pipe-staves, — an  article  that  has  now  long 
ceased  to  be  found  among  the  exports  from  that  country. 
To  Portugal  and  Andalusia  twenty  ships  were  sent  for 
wines,  sugar,  fruits,  and  West  India  drugs ;  to  Bordeaux, 
^ixty  ships  and  barks  for  wines;  to  Hamburgh  and 
Middleburgh  thirty-five  vessels,  all  belonging  to  the 
Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers ;  to  Dantzic,  Ko- 
ningsberg,  &c.,  about  thirty, — namely,  six  from  London, 
six  from  Ipswich,  and  the  rest  from  Hull,  Lynn,  and 
Newcastle;  to  Norway,  five.  The  Greenland  whale- 
fishery  employed  fourteen  ships ;  the  Iceland  fishery,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ships  and  bSwks.  Only  one  hundred 
and  twenty  small  ships  were  engaged,  according  to  this 
writer,  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery ;  but  another  autho- 

*  Macpherson,  Hist,  of  Com.  Vi.  ^^0. 
f  Naval  Tracts,  1623. 
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rity  states  that  this  vcr}' year  thero  w«re  at  Newfoundlud  !| 
t\vo  hundred  aud  fifty  English  ships,  the  bwden  of 
which,  in  all,  amounted  to  15,000  tons.*  The  Newcaide 
(XHiUtradc  employed  alone  tour  hundred  reasels ;  namely, 
two  hnndriHl  for  the  supply  of  London,  and  as  manr 
more  for  the  rest  of  England.  ^'  And,  bcsidfia  our  own 
shijxs/*  siiys  our  author,  '^  hither,  even  to  the  mine's 
mouth,  voxuo  all  our  neighbouring  nations  with  their  ships 
continually,  employing  their  own  shipping  and  marinen. 


.  'J'ho  French  sail  hither  in  whole  fleets  of  fifij  sail 
topretluT ;  «Tving  all  theu:  ports  of  Picardy,  Nomandy, 
l^retatnio,  kc,  even  as  far  as  Rochelle  and  Bordeaeu. 
And  the  shijis  of  Bremen,  Embden,  HoUand,  and  Zea- 
land supply  those  of  Flanders,  &c.,  whose  shipping  is  not 
pt>at,  with  our  coals."  Besides  all  these,  there  wero  the 
shijjs  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  which,  if 
they  were  not  as  yet  very  numerous,  were  some  of  them 
the*  largest  merchantmen  of  the  kmsdom.  Sir  Dadky 
Di^rires,  in  a  treatise  entitled  "  The  Defence  of  Trade,* 
])ubiished  this  same  year,  in  reply  to  the  author  of 
*^  The  Trade's  Increase,"  who  had  attadted  theoompanyy 
prives  a  list  of  all  the  ships  they  had  employed  firom  thdr 
first  establishment,  which  he  makes  to  have  been  twenty- 
four  in  nunilx^r ;  of  which  one  was  of  1393  tons  burden, 
one  of  1100,  one  of  1060,  one  of  900,  one  of  800,  and 
the  n^t  of  from  600  to  150. 

According  to  a  return  made  to  an  order  of  the  privy 
council,  in  1614,  the  entire  value  of  the  exports  from 
England  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  preoedmg  year, 
was  2,090,640/.  Us.  Sd,  ;  and  that  of  the  imports, 
2,141,283/.  17«.  lOd,  In  order,  however,- to  make  it 
apiKjar  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  at  this  time  favour- 
able, the  account  adds  to  the  value  of  the  exports 
86,794/.  165.  2d.  for  custom  on  the  goods;  10,000^.  for 
the  imi)ost  paid  outwards  on  woollen  goods,  tin,  lead, 
and  pewter;  and  300,000/.  for  the  merchants'  gains, 
freight,  and  other  potty  charges:  in  this  way  making 
out  an  apparent  balance  of  the  exports  over  the  imports, 

*  Gerard  Afa/ynes,  in  his  LexMeTC«L\OTVB^\^^%^.^Vi. 
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or,  as  it  is  phrased,  "  a  balance  gained  this  year  to  the 
nation  "  of  346,283/.  17*.  10«/.  In  1622,  according  to 
another  account  which  has  been  preserved,  the  total 
amount  of  exportations,  including  therein  the  custom  at 
5  per  cent,  on  such  goods  as  paid  poundage,  the  imposts 
on  bays,  tin,  lead,  and  pewter,  and  the  merchants*  profit 
of  16  per  cent.,  together  with  freight  and  petty  charges, 
was  2,320,436/.  12*.  lOd, ;  while  the  total  value  of  the 
imports,  including  91,069/.  11*.  7d,  of  customs  duos,  and 
100,000/.  for  fine  run-goods,  &c.,  was  2,619,315/.* 
This  state  of  matters,  according  to  the  universally  pre- 
valent notion  of  the  time,  indicated  a  balance  lost  to  the 
country  that  year  by  its  foreign  commerce  of  298,878/. 
7*.  2d,  But,  in  truth,  a  comparison  of  the  two  accounts, 
supposing  them  to  be  tolerably  correct,  only  proves  that 
the  trade  of  the  country,  on  the  whole,  had  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  in  the  course  of  the  nine  years 
which  they  embrace.  It  appears  that  in  1613  the  ejc- 
ports  and  imports,  taken  together,  amounted  in  value  to 
4,628,586/. ;  and  in  1622  to  4,939,751/.  The  highest 
of  these  sums  may  be  about  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
united  value  of  our  present  exports  and  imports. 

The  great  staple  of  the  king^dom  still  continued  to  be 
the  trade  in  wool  and  in  woollen  cloths.  But,  although 
the  English  wool  was  finer,  and  held  in  higher  estimation 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  the  processes  of  dressing  and  dyeuig  the  cloth 
were  performed  had  long  been  matter  of  regret  with  all 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce 
and  manufactures.  We  have  already  noticed  Raleigh's 
representations  upon  that  subject.  At  length  an  etibrt 
was  made  to  remedy  the  evil,  which,  if  strong  mea- 
sures were  always  me  most  successful  in  such  cases, 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  accomplish  its  professed 
purpose.  In  1608  James  issued  a  proclamation  abso- 
lutely prohibiting  any  undyed  cloths  to  be  sent  beyond 
seas  even  by  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers, 

♦  Circle  of  Commerce,  by  Edward  Misse\^eii,1£&a ,  X^^l*?*^ 
p.  121.  ^ 
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whose  charter  expressly  empowered  them  to  export « 
cloths,  of  which,  mdeed,  tlieir  trade  in  all  probabi^j 
mostly  consisted.  At  the  same  time  he  granted  i 
Alderman  Cockayne  a  patent  giving  him  the  exdiufa 
ri^ht  of  dyeine  and  dressing  all  woollen  cloths.  Bi 
the  States  of  Holland  and  me  German  cities  immed 
atcly  met  these  proceedings  by  prohibiting  the  importi 
tion  of  all  English  dyed  cloths.  ".  Thus,"  says  Ai 
dcrson,  "  was  commerce  thrown  into  confusion,  Cockajyi 
being  disabled  from  selling  his  cloth  anywhere  but  i 
home ;  beside  that  his  dotns  were  worse  done,  and  ji 
were  dearer,  than  those  finished  in  Holland.  Tha 
was  a  very  ^reat  clamour,  therefore,  nused  against  th 
new  project  by  the  weavers  now  employed,  &c.,  so  tb 
the  king  was  obliged  to  permit  the  exportation  of 
limited  quantity  of  white  cloths  ;  and  a  few  years  afte 
in  the  year  1615,  for  quieting  the  people,  he  found  Idn 
self  under  the  necessity  of  annulling  Cockayne's  paten 
and  restoring  that  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers.  Tl 
prohibition  by  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  however,  of  tl 
importation  of  English  woollens  dyed  in  the  cloth  hm 
in  the  mean  time,  set  the  clothiers  of  England  upon  d 
new  method  of  dyeing  the  wool  before  weaving  it,  n 
thus  producing  the  kind  of  fabric  called  medley-eloti 
formed  from  threads  of  different  colours.  This  discova 
is  assigned  to  the  year  1613.  Either  from  the  eficctB  i 
the  derangement  occasioned  by  Cockayne's  patent,  i 
from  other  causes,  the  woollen  trade  a  few  years  aft 
this  date  appears  to  have  fallen  into  a  declining  stat 
In  162*2  a  commisaon  was  issued  by  the  king  to  a  numb 
of  noblemen  and  eentlemen,  directing  them  to  inopi 
into  the  causes  of  tne  decay,  and  the  b^  means  of  em 
ing  the  revival,  both  of  this  and  other  branches  of  ti 
national  commerce  and  industry;  in  which  his  majei 
declares  that  both  the  complaints  of  his  subjects  at  horn 
and  the  information  he  received  from  his  ministers  abra 
had  assured  him  that  the  cloth  of  the  kingdom  had 
late  years  wanted  that  estimation  and  vent  in  forei| 
parts  which  it  formerly  had ;  that  the  wools  of  the  kin 
aow  were  fallen  much  from  tV\e\T  vjot\\.^^  N^>isi&\ti 
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that  trade  in  general  was  so  far  out  of  frame  that  the 
merchants  and  clothiers  were  greatly  discouraged ;  so 
that  great  numbers  of  people  employee!  by  and  dependant 
on  them  wanted  work,  farmers  wanted  the  usual  means  of 
paying  their  rents,  landlords  failed  to  receive  their  former 
incomes,  and  the  crown  also  sufiered  by  the  diminution  of 
the  customs  and  other  duties.  The  remainder  of  the 
paper  enumerates  the  points  to  be  more  particularly  in- 
quired into,  and  suggests  some  remedies  that  might,  it 
was  thought,  deserve  consideration.  The  commissioners 
were  directed,  among  other  things,  to  find  out  what  had 
occasioned  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool ;  what  would  be 
the  most  effective  course  to  take  in  order  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  wool  and  woollen  yam,  ihller's- earth,  and 
wood  ashes ;  how  to  remedy  the  present  unusual  scarcity 
of  money,  &c.  They  were  also  to  consider  if  it  might 
not  be  behovefiil  to  put  in  execution  the  laws  still  in 
force  which  obliged  merchant-strangers  to  lay  out  the 
proceeds  of  the  merchandise  imported  by  them  on  the 
native  commodities  of  the  realm.  The  commission  goes 
on  to  complain  that  the  merchants  trading  into  the  East- 
land countries  (that  is,  the  countries  lying  along  the  south 
shores  of  the  Baltic)  had  neglected  of  late  to  bring  back 
com  as  they  had  been  formerly  wont ;  and  also  that,  in- 
stead of  loading  their  ships,  as  formerly,  with  great 
quantities  of  undressed  hemp  and  flax,  which  set  great 
numbers  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom  to  woric  in  dress- 
ing the  same  and  converting  it  into  linen  cloth,  they  now 
imported  hemp  and  flax  r^y  dressed,  and  that  for  the 
most  part  by  strangers.  Much  treasure,  it  is  afterwards 
aflSrmed,  was  yearly  spent  for  linen  cloth  imported 
from  abroad  at  a  liigh  price.  It  is  certain  that,  before 
the  close  of  this  reign,  tne  Dutch  had  begun  successfully 
to  compete  with  the  Endish  weavers  in  the  manufacture 
•  of  the  finer  kinds  of  wooBen  cloth,  a  branch  in  which  this 
country  had  till  now  stood  imrivalled.  In  1624  a  state- 
ment was  given  in  to  the  parliament,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  26,600  pieces  of  fine  wooUew*  Vv-aA-Xsessft.  ^-js^. 
year  manufactured  in  Holland  •,  wYvereupoii  VJcvaY^wssfc  <2?v 
Commons  resolved,  first,  "  That  i\ie  "Mletc^^^.  Kftcs^cw^ 
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turcra'  Company  Betting  fanpofCi  vpoa  our  c 
gricvuncc,  and  ought  not  to  be  conthwed;  m 
other  merchants  promkcuooilyi  ••  weU  •■  mat 
may  transport  everywhere  norawm  and  werta 
kerseys,  and  new  draperies  :**  iecondlj,  '*  Thtt 
merchants  beside  the  Merchant  Adtentui'Wi*  C 
may  freely  trade  with  dyed  and  dittwd  ckdia, 
sorts  of  coloured  doths,  into  GenDBoy  and  Ae 
Countries."    This  was  oertatnlv  the  true  waj  of  ni 
the  trade,  and  of  securing  to  the  Eag^iih  ireataiB 
thing  better  than  even  that  exdndTe  pnawaakt 
manufacture  of  the  finer  ftfarics,  whkdi  vaa  now; 
verably  lost. 

According  to  the  author  of  <<  The  Trade's  TnmiMa' 
commerce  of  England  with  Sp«n  and  Fottoffi 
iUllen  to  so  low  a  state,  in  consequence  of  the  f 
with  those  countries  in  Elizabeth's  time,  that 

published  his  work,  in  1616,  it  seaicelT  emplomd 

hundred  seamen.    An  attempt  was  made  in  1618  to  ie>| 
yive  the  trade  to  the  coast  of  Griiinea  bj  the  ~ 
of  a  company  with  the  ezduaive  privily  of 
on ;  but  the  only  result  was,  that  the  companj 

Erivate  adventurers,  whose  finrmer  freedom  vas  invadedi 
y  the  charter,  became  inydved  in  sndi  dbpetea  ea  aooQ. 
ruined  both ;  so  that  the  trade  was  for  aoaaa  jean  aben- 


doned  altogether.  Connderable  annojanoe  vaa  eane-, 
rienced  by  our  commerce  in  the  south  of  Eorope  in  mv 
course  of  this  reign  from  the  [nratesof  the  BariMor  " 

XMndnM 


About  the  year  1616  the  fleet  of  these 
to  have  consisted  of  forty  sail  of  tall  ships,  that 
the  admiral  being  of  500  tons  burden:  with  this  ftrae 
they  struck  terror  all  akme  the  Spanish  eoasiB,  dividing 
it  mto  two  souadrons,  wiu  one  m  whidi  thej  hloched 
up  the  port  ot  Malasa,  while  with  the  other  thegr  cniiaed 
between  Lisbon  and  Seville.  In  1690  the  kmg  com* 
missioned  Sir  Robert  Maunsell,  vice-admind  of  ^^^-g^fwf^ 
to  lead  a  fleet,  composed  partly  of  some  royal  shipe, 
partly  of  others  belonging  to  private  indii^duala,  against 
the  pirates ;  but  nothing  i^pears  to  have  been  done  in 
consequence.    The  next  year,  however  flAnmaAwMBif 
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proceeded  to  Algiers  with  an  armament  consisting  of 
eight  ships,  four  of  them  carrying  forty  cannon  each, 
besides  twelve  armed  merchantmen,  the  whole  havinff  on 
boud  a  force  of  nearly  2700  men.  But,  after  making 
an  attempt  to  bum  the  ships  in  the  mole,  which  did  not 
succeed,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  return  home,  under 
the  conviction  that  nothing  further  could  be  done.  It 
is  said  that  the  corsaus,  as  soon  as  Maunsell  had  turned 
his  back,  picked  up  nearly  forty  good  Enelish  ships,  and 
infested  the  Spanish  coasts  with  greater  fuiy  than  ever. 
Two  years  after  we  find  complaints  made  both  by  foreign 

g)wers  and  by  English  merchants,  that  sundry  subjects  of 
ngland  were  in  the  habit  of  supplying  the  rovers  of 
Algiers  and  Tunis  with  ammunition,  military  weapons, 
and  provisions,  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  disturo  our 
own  commerce  as  well  as  that  of  other  Christian  nations ; 
on  which  James  issued  a  proclamation  strictly  prohibiting 
all  his  subjects  from  offending  for  the  future  in  that  sort. 
We  have  sketched  in  the  preceding  Chapter  the  his- 
tory of  the  several  attempts  which  were  made,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  effect  settiements 
in  the  newly  discovered  world  of  North  America,  prin- 
cipally by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  relations.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert  and  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  and  which  all 
terminated  so  unsuccessftilly  or  disastrously.  A  consider- 
able intercourse  had,  however,  been  kept  up  with  the 
Indians  on  the  coasts  of  Virginia  and  the  more  northern 
Dart  of  the  American  continent  by  the  merchants  both  of 
London  and  Bristol,  who  found  it  very  profitable  to  pur- 
chase their  ftirs  and  skins  with  beads,  knives,  combs,  and 
other  such  trinkets  or  articles  of  little  value,  ever  since  a 
Captain  Gosnold,  in  the  year  1602,  had  for  the  first 
time  made  the  voyage  to  those  parts  by  a  direct  course, 
without  sailing  round  about  to  the  West  Indies  and 
through  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  as  had  always  been  done  by 
preceding  navigators.  At  length,  in  1606,  James  char- 
tered two  companies,  the  first  called  that  of  the  London 
Adventurers,  or  South  Virginia  Company,  who  >n^t^ 
authorised  to  plant  all  the  American  coaat  compT^^xv^^^ 
between  the  84tb  aRd4\st  degrees  of  iiorlYi\a.\A\xx^e,  qt 
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the  country  whidi  id^cirM'arda  formed  the  provinces  oi 
Maryland,  Viivinia,  a»d  !\orth  and  South  C^olin& ;  the 
second  called  tne  Con>r3iiiij  ut'  Pl^tuouth  Adventui^rar  tu 
^vhom  was  amgned  all  the  territory  to  the  north  of  Uiii 
as  fur  as  to  the  45th  dejj;roe  of  btitude,  tndLidia^  tiu 
modem  Pennsylyania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  antl  tha. 
New  England  Statetv  The  London  Company  that  eam^ 
year  sent  out  a  hundred  eettlej?  In  t^'o  ships,  who  foanded, 
about  three  miles  finotu  the  moulb  of  the  Powha.t<in  (now 
called  James  Rivdr),  tho  pn^sent  toAva,  £tiU  kncr^-n  bj 
its  original  name,  of  JuiDes  Town,  in  YLrginia.  In 
1610  this  company  obtiiiiiod  a  second  charter^  iucorpoj^ 
ting  them  anew  by  ttic  name  of  th<j  Tr^ww^rer  ttnd  Com- 

ry  of  Adventorers  and  FLuiters  of  the  City  of  LouiiuD 
the  First  CdoDj  of  Virginia ^  oiid  euipowcring  them 
to  giant  lands  to  die  adventurer?  and  nUntjers,  to  oppouil 
a  resident  council,  to  place  apiI  dU}jlu<'e  othcers,  Jsm. — 
in  short,  granting  them  all  the  pow^rE  of  self^^verDment^ 
In  1612  a  settlement  vvaa  formed  on  iho  Bcrmnda,  or 
Somers  Isles,  by  a  comjiiuiy  of  persons,  to  whom  tha 
king  granted  a  charter  after  they  had  poncliDsed  th*. 
islands  from  the  Virgirtitm  Compaoy,  ^xho  dajjncd  the 
dominion  of  them'  iii  con^quenc^e  of  thear  having  been 
discovered,  as  was  fiupposed,  by  two  of  their  captainsr 
Su-  George  Somers  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  who  were 
shipwrecked  on  one  of  theni  in  the  eoiirae  of  a  voyage  to 
Virginia  in  1609,  and  lived  there  for  nine  mouthSr 
though  thqr  had  been  really  visited  a  hundred  yeais 
before  by  Bermuda,  a  Spaiiiah  navigator.  In  1616,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  reicaseu  from  his  long  (Kmlinemcnt  in 
the  Tower,  received  irom  Jauics  h\&  commissaoB  to  na- 
dertake  the  voyage  to  Guiana,  in  South  Axncrica^  which 
the  gallant  adventurer  enten^d  u)x>n  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  and  the  fatal  issue  of  whidi  is  ^ellknov 
Raleigh,  setting  sail  on  the  2Sth  of  M^ch,  1617, 
command  of  a  &et  of  fourteen  vessida,  did  not  reach 
coast  of  Guiana  till  the  13tli  of  November;  he  retur 
to  England  in  June  1618,  after  having  lost  hia  eldest  ..  _ 
in  fighting  with  the  S^ianiards,  and  havings  been  foiled  in 
all  ms  attempts;  was  umnediately  c»i\u^Ua;tf\\\u^ttESfi»^tfHL 
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and  thro^ii  again  into  the  Tower :  and  was  brought  to 
the  block  on  the  19th  of  October  following.  Meanwhile, 
although  the  colony  in  Virginia  went  on  increasing,  and 
began,  after  many  disappointments,  to  promise  some  re- 
turn to  the  outlay  of  the  adventurers,  they  had  enough  to 
do  in  defending  their  possesions  against  enemies  and 
rival  claimants  on  all  sides  of  them.  Beades  the  contests  in 
which  they  were  involved  with  the  aboriguial  inhabitants, 
they  found  themselves  called  upon  to  teke  measures  for 
driving  away  both  a  number  of  Frenchmen  who  had 
crossed  the  St  Lawrence  and  settled  in  Acadia  (the 
present  Nova  Scotia),  and  in  the  country  now  forming 
the  New  England  States;  and  also  a  body  of  Dutch 
colonists  who  had  built  the  town  of  New  Amsterdam 
(the  present  New  York)  and  the  port  of  Orange  (now 
Albany),  in  what  they  called  the  coimtry  of  New 
Netherlands ;  for  as  yet  all  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
American  continent,  nrom  the  34th  to  the  45th  parallels 
of  latitude,  was  considered  as  belonging  either  to  southern 
or  northern  Virginia,  and  as,  therefore,  included  in  the 
gi-ants  to  the  two  companies.  Both  the  French  and  the 
Dutch  were  dislodged  in  1618  by  the  English  governor, 
Sir  Samuel  Argal ;  but  the  Dutch  soon  returned,  and 
eventually  made  good  their  position.  Many  attempts 
had  been  made  to  establish  English  settlements  in  the 
northern  parts  of  this  territory ;  but  it  was  not  till  tho 
year  1620  that  the  first  plantation  was  made  which  ac- 
tually took  root  and  became  permanent,  at  a  place  called 
Plymouth,  the  coun^  around  which  soon  after  received 
the  name  of  New  England  from  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(afterwards  Charles  I.).  About  the  same  time,  also,  a 
grant  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  which  had  been  taken 
possession  of  for  the  King  of  England  by  an  English 
ship  returning  from  Guinea  in  1605,  was  obtained  from 
James  by  his  lord  treasurer.  Lord  Leigh,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Marlborough,  for  himself  and  his  heirs  in  per- 
petuity ;  and,  under  his  sanction,  a  settlement  was  made 
upon  it,  and  the  town  of  James  Town  founded,  in  1624, 
by  a  colony  sent  out  at  the  expense  oi  ^\t  Ns'^ysscl 
Courteen,  or  CourteD,  an  opulent  and  s^Vnfc^^iQjei^^WND^ 
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of  London.    YtrioiB  ichcaiet  had  abo  been  < 

and  some  of  tfaem  in  pvt  cnried  into  oftct,  dioi^g;li  Ihm  • 

all  failed  in  the  end,  for  estaUialiing  En^^  eoloaieB  m  j 


the  island  of  Newfbundhnd,  and  on  the  eartem  ooart  of 
South  America.  But,  eren  at  tbedoaeof  dusTogny  Ae 
parent  colony  of  Y ininia  was  atill  fior  from  hmg  in  m 
satisfactory  state,  or  Edding  oot  a  oomplete  aBomiee'oP- 
stability  and  ultimate  socsceas.  One  of  the  lart  adi  of 
James's  government  was  to  comnusBiaQ  a  nomber  ^f 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  make  inqmry  into  Ifae  oonfi- 
tion  of  that  colony :  the  coarses  taken  for  aettUns  wludi, 
his  majesty  declares,  had  not  had  tibe  good  effect  mtended 
— a  previous  commisnon  havine  reported  that  moat  of 
the  persons  sent  thither  had  eimer  died  by  ndmem  and 
famine,  or  been  massacred  by  the  natives ;  and  that  aneh 
as  still  survived  were  in  lamentable  neoesdl^  and  want;- 
notwithstandiug  all  which,  however,  the  oonumariooen 
conceived  the  country  to  be  both  frmtfol  and  healthfiily- 
and  that,  if  industry  were  used,  it  would  prodnoe  many 
good  staple  commodities,  thoudi,  by  the  neglect  ^  the 
governors  and  managers,  it  had  as  yet  produced  few  or 
none. 

There  was  one  commodity  now  bmnmiur  to  be  niied 
in  Virginia,  their  cultivation  of  whi(£  woold  haidly  ooni- 
tribute  to  recommend  the  settiers  to  James's  &TOiir.  -A 
considerable  portion  of  his  majesty's  literary  fione  rated 
upon  his  singular  treatise  entitled  '<  A  CounteirUaat  to 
Tobacco/'  in  which  he  assails  the  use  of  that  heib  widi 
every  form  of  pedantic  invective.  Not  satisfied  wi&  1^ 
grand  display  of  declamatory  pyrotechnics,  he  fmoed, 
besides,  in  the  course  of  his  reien,  a  sucoesnkm  of  rcfut 
proclamations  in  denunciation  of  tobacco,  some  of  which 
arc  almost  as  tempestuous  as  his  book.  In  1604,  while 
as  yet  all  the  tobacco  imported  came  from  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  he  took  it  upon  him,  without  the  consent 
of  parliament,  to  raise  the  duty  upon  it  from  twopence  to 
six  shillings  and  tenpenco  a  pound,  with  the  {nofesoed 
object  of  preventing  the  enormous  inconveniences  pro- 
ceeding, as  he  declared,  from  the  great  quantity  of  the 
artJcJe  dailjr  brought  into  the  Tceka,    ^^T<dDiaoc&{*  ik!|% 
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the  commission  directed  upon  this  occasion  to  the  lord- 
treasm*er,  "  being  a  drug  of  late  years  found  out,  and 
brought  from  foreign  parts  in  ^mall  quantities,  was  taken 
and  used  by  the  better  sort,  both  then  and  now,  only  as 
physic  to  preserve  health ;  but  it  is  now  at  this  day, 
through  evil  custom  and  me  toleration  thereof,  exces- 
sively taken  by  a  number  of  riotous  and  disorderly  persons 
of  mean  and  base  condition,  who  do  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  that  idle  vanity,  to  the  evil  example  and  corrupt- 
ing of  others,  and  also  do  consiune  the  wages  which 
many  of  them  get  by  their  labour,  not  caring  at  what 
price  they  buy  that  drug :  by  which  the  health  of  a  great 
number  of  our  people  is  impaired,  and  their  bodies 
weakened  and  made  unfit  for  laoour."  In  his  **  Counter- 
blast "  he  affirms  that  some  gentlemen  bestowed  three, 
some  four  hundred  pounds  a-year  "  upon  this  precious 
stink ;"  an  estimate  m  which  the  royal  pen  must  surely 
be  understood  to  be  running  on  in  poetic  numbers.  When 
the  Virginian  colonists  be^n  to  cultivate  tobacco,  James 
complained  that  they  made  so  much  as  to  overstock  the 
market;  and  in  1619  he  issued  a  proclamation  com- 
manding that  the  production  of  it  should  not  exceed  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  weight  for  each  individual  planter.  In 
this  regulation,  however,  his  majesty  appears  to  have  had 
an  eye  to  the  interests  of  the  royal  revenue  as  well  as  to 
the  health  of  his  people ;  for  he  at  the  same  time  confines 
the  right  of  importing  the  commodity  to  such  persons  as 
he  should  license  for  that  pur^se ;  in  other  words,  he 
takes  the  monopoly  of  it  into  his  own  hands,  and  avows 
it  to  be  his  object  to  raise  its  price.  In  a  proclamation 
of  the  next  year  enforcing  this  restriction  upon  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  plant,  which  had  not  been  strictly  attended 
to,  he  again  mveighs  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  as 
"  tending  to  a  general  and  new  corruption  of  men's 
bodies  and  manners.*'  Nevertheless  he  holds  it,  *'  of  the 
two,  more  tolerable  that  the  same  should  be  imported, 
amongst  many  other  vanities  and  superfluities  which 
come  irom  beyond  seas,  than  to  be  permitted  to  \aei^VKDXR\ 
here  within  this  realm,  thereby  to  aVroai^  M\.^  \KvaR.\!K^«^ 
the  soil  of  this  fruitM  kingdom."     hX  \eft^,  Vcv  ^'iX^^- 

c  ^ 
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year  of  his  ragn,  m  tiw  pelitiao  of  (be  Hfiae  of  Cq». 
mons,  James  ooiuunted  to  probibit  the  importation. of  jjl 
tobacco  except  neh  as  ihoiild  be  «f  tiie  growth  of  Um 
English  plantatioiif ;  but  this  he  wo&flied  to  do  witfaoot 
any  abatement  of  bis  old  and  welMmown  ayenion  to  the 
useless  and  peniicioni  weed,  and  aMj  beoanae  be  bed 
been  often  and  earnestly  iraportoned  to  that  efict  by; 
many  of  his  loTing  subjects,  planters  and  adventonen  in 
Vir^nia  and  the  Somefi  JwM,  on  the  gnwnd  that  tfiose 
colonies  were  but  ^  in  thdr  in&n(nr,  and  ooold  not  be 
brought  to  maturity  unless  be  diould  be  pleaaeH  ftr  a 
time  to  tolerate  their  planting  and  yending  of  tobaoco.  ■ 
The  proclamation  also  siriotly  pndufaited  the  satroductipn  ; 
of  any  tobacco  from  Soodand  or  Ireland ;  but  it  aiijpeaii, 
from  many  more  prodamatJoaa  that  were  issued  in  the 
course  of  the  next  rdlgn,  jibeohitely  §or\a»d^&3^  Hbe  cgl-r 
tivation  of  the  herb  in  a>y  irf  <he  fcowie  doroiniowi  of  the 
crown,  that  it  oontinved  to  be  wised  in  hKg»  -qnantHies 
fora  long  time  after  tbisin£ngliRdftfaKU;.«B«sllasin 
both  those  countries. 

The  march  both  of  enkmiaatinn  and  of  oonunoBDe  ap- 
pears to  have  been  conMdeni^y  aeoelefalad  dming  tine 
space  that  elapsed  from  the  aecesflion  of  Cbaxfcs  {.  to  jte 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  kipgjsisi  wdment. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  peign,  Gharki,  on  we  groqpd 
that  such  a  colony  was  not  best  wanftiod  i^MXt  inoop- 
porated  company,  *^  consisting  of  a  nwlwiiie  it  persons 
of  various  oispositions,  amoingst  whom  gflUp  of  the 
greatest  moment  are  ruled  byja  mtijfit^  ti  ^votea^"  or- 
dained by  a  proclamation  that  the  govmmont  >c»  Vir- 
ginia should  henceferth  depeod  iiwoediataljrin  bbnaaUl 
and  be  administered  by  a  govMnun*  and  i«»4«at  qmiKni 
appointed  by  the  orown  and  .aoting  in  subordfaisiHnii  to 
the  privy  council  at  home.  In  mfiking  this  diange, 
Charles  treated  the  charter  of  the  Virs^nia  Coai|pailjr  as 
having  been  annulled  hj  his  &ther ;  and  Ja^pMM,  mdeod, 
in  his  prodamationcf  thenrBeedingyearfabfia^qaatedi 
declares  that,  having  bjy  the  advice  of  ]ns  piei^  oonyodl 
pesolved  to  alter  the  eharten  of  the  said  company  as  to 
points  ofgovemmeatf  and  ikM&1seefl«B«s  wi^«w$«Di9ii*i 
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sabmitting  thereto,  "  the  said  charters  are  now  avoided 
tjr  a  quo  tocnranto"  Charles,  however,  in  his  pro- 
clamation does  not  rest  the  right  of  the  crown  altc^ther 
upon  this  revocation ;  he  broadlj  advances  the  principle 
that  these  colonies,  and,  by  implication,  all  others  founded 
or  occupied  by  English  suDJects,  were  essentially  a  portion 
of  the  dominion  S  the  mother  oomitry : — "  oonsideringy 
also,'*  are  his  words,  "  that  we  hold  those  territories  of 
Virginia  and  the  Somers  Isles,  as  also  that  of  New 
England,  lately  planted,  with  the  Hmits  thereof,  to  be  a 
part  of  om*  ro^nd  empire.''  It  is  said  that  by  this  time 
the  Virginian  companiea  had  expended  a  capital  of  not 
less  than  200,000^,  from  which  tW  had  as  yet  derived 
but  a  very  inadequate  retom,  so  that  many  of  the  ori- 
ginal adventurers,  thoroughly  weary  of  the  speculation, 
had  sold  their  shares  for  wm*  they  would  brmg.  The 
failure  of  their  ezpectatioos,  however,  did  not  check 
other  attempts  of  the  same  kmd.  Almost  all  the  West 
India  islands  not  previously  settled  upon  were  taken 
possession  of  and  coloniied  within  a  few  years  from  this 
date.  In  1627  an  English  and  a  French  company  ^vided 
the  island  of  St.  Christophers  between  them ;  and  the 
next  year  the  English  added  to  the  territory  in  their  oc- 
cupation the  neighboming  small,  isle  of  Nevis,  and  also 
sent  off  a  detachment  of  their  body  to  Barbuda,  as  they 
like\yise  did  others  in  subsequent  years  to  Montserrat 
and  Antigua.  Meanwhile,  in  1629,  Charies  confirmed 
a  former  nrant  to  James  Hay,  Earl  o€  Cariisle,  and  to 
his  heirs  lor  ever,  of  all  the  Caribbee  Islands,  as  they 
were  called,  inclucfoig  both  those  lint  have  just  been 
mentioned  and  also  ISarbadoes,  with  regard  to  which  an 
arrangement  had  been  made  with  the  former  grantee, 
the  Earl  of  Mariboi^ngh.  That  same  year  he  granted  in 
perpetuity  to  Sir  Robert  Heath  and  his  heirs  all  the 
Bahama  or  Luca^  Isles,  together  with  what  was  then 
called  the  Provmoe  of  Carolana  on  the  Continent  of 
North  America,  being  the  immense  region  now  forming 
the  States  of  North  and  South  Caroliiwi,  Gcotff^.^'^civ- 
nessee,  and  the  southern  part  of  Lcncctfn&xia.  ^Voa  n«^ 
terriu^  was  a^rwards  conveyed  by  ^eo!(Vi  lo  ^<^"E«2^- 
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of  Arundel,  who  had  planted  some  p«rts  of  it  before  the 
civil  wars  at  home  interrupted  his  operations.  The 
Bahama  Islands  are  also  believed  to  have  been  begun  to 
be  planted  about  this  time.  In  1632  a  part  of  what  had 
till  now  been  considered  as  the  territory  of  Virginia  was 
granted  by  Charles  to  be  held  in  free  and  common  soo- 
cage  by  Lord  Baltimore,  his  majesty  at  the  same  time 
giving  it  the  name  of  Maryland,  in  honour  of  the  queen. 
Lord  Baltimore  was  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  Maryland, 
which  began  to  be  colonized  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  charter,  afterwards  formed  the  main  refuge  of 
the  persons  of  that  religion  who  were  driven  by  the 
severity  of  the  penal  laws  from  England,  greatly  to  the 
perturbation  and  rage  of  their  puritan  neighbours  in 
Virginia,  who  made  several  attempts  to  drive  the  idola- 
ters from  a  soil  which,  besides  its  having  been  thus 
desecrated,  they  regarded  as  rightfully  belonging  to 
their  own  colony.  And  in  1641,  after  the  failure  of  a 
similar  attempt  made  some  years  before,  an  Endish 
colony  was  settled,  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Willoughby, 
in  Surinam,  on  the  southern  continent  of  America, — the 
Guiana  the  dream  of  whose  gold  mines  lured  on  Raleigh 
to  his  fatal  expedition. 

The  course  of  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country  during  this  interval  is  marked 
by  few  incidents  requiring  to  be  specially  recorded,  but 
the  general  results  show  that  the  progress  made  must 
have  been  considerable.  An  account  of  the  height  to 
which  the  trade  of  England  had  arrived  in  1638  is  given 
by  Lewes  Roberts  in  his  work  entitled  "  The  Merchant's 
Map  of  Commerce,"  published  at  London  in  that  year ; 
and  a  summary  of  wnat  is  most  material  in  his  state- 
ments, with  a  few  additional  notices  from  other  sources, 
will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  puqwse.  Roberts,  a 
native  of  the  principality,  is  almost  as  eloquent  in  some 
passages  as  his  countryman  Fluellin;  but  even  his 
flourishes  have  their  value  as  expressing  something  of 
the  high  tone  and  bearing  which  English  merchants  now 
assumed.  He  enters  upon  VvVs  descTvption  all  but  over- 
whelmed  by  the  magnitude  to  "w^ueYi  ^^  cocssfiKWfc  ^ 
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his  country  had  attamed,  scarcely  allowing  himself  to 
hope  that  it  can  long  continue  of  the  same  extent,  and 
almost  afraid  to  advert  to  anything  apparently  so  ex- 
travagant, and  merely  within  the  limits  of  possibility, 
as  the  notion  that  it  should  ever  become  greater  than 
it  was.  "  When  I  survey,"  he  exclaims,  "  every  king- 
dom and  great  city  of  the  world,  and  every  petty 
port  and  creek  of  the  same,  and  find  in  each  of  these 
some  English  prying  after  the  trade  and  commerce 
thereof,  ...  I  am  easily  brought  to  imagine  that  cither 
this  great  traffic  of  England  is  at  its  full  perfection,  or 
that  it  aims  higher  than  can  hitherto  by  my  weak  sight 
be  either  seen  or  discerned.  I  must  confess  England 
breeds  in  its  own  womb  the  principal  supporters  of  its 
present  splendour,  and  nourisheth  with  its  own  milk  the 
commodities  that  give  both  lustre  and  life  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  trade,  which  I  jjray  may  neither  ever 
decay,  nor  yet  have  the  least  diminution.  But  England 
being  naturally  seated  in  another  comer  of  the  world, 
and  herein  bendmg  under  the  weight  of  too  ponderous 
a  burden,  cannot  possibly  always  and  for  ever  nnd  a  vent 
for  all  those  commodities  that  are  seen  to  be  daily  im- 
ported and  brought  within  the  compass  of  so  narrow  a 
circuit ;  unless  there  can  be  by  the  policy  and  govern- 
ment of  the  state  a  mean  found  out  to  make  this  island 
either  the  common  emporium  and  staple  of  all  Europe,^ 
or  at  leastwise  of  all  these  our  neighbouring  northern 
regions."  *  He  then  proceeds  to  observe  that  English 
commerce  was  formerly  confined  to  the  export  of  the 
staple  merchandise  of  the  country,  "  such  as  are  cloths, 
lead,  tin,  some  new  late  draperies,  and  other  English, 
real  and  royal  commodities,"  and  to  the  import  from 
foreign  parts  of  mere  supplies  for  ourselves ;  but  that 
"  the  late  great  traffic  of  this  island  hath  been  such  that 
it  hath  not  only  proved  a  bountiful  mother  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  also  a  courteous  nurse  to  the  adjoining  neigh- 
bours;" so  that  whatever  trade  they  had  lost  we  had 
gained,  and  they  now  obtained  a  large  portion  of  y^laat 

*  Map  of  Commerce,  fol,  Lou.  \eiS^,^M\.\\»^.'i''^'^- 
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they  consumed  of  the  produce  of  distant  parts  of  the 
world  through  the  medium  of  England.*  Thus  Eng- 
land, he  proceeds,  had  fallen  into  tJ^e  traffic  with  India, 
Arabia,  and  Persia,  which  was  formerly  enjoyed  by 
Venice,  and  now  famished  that  very  city  plenteously 
with  the  rich  commodities  of  these  eastern  countries. 
London  also  supplied  the  place  of  Venice  to  the  rest  of 
Italy.  To  France  England  still  brought  the  excellent 
commodities  of  Constantinonle,  Alexandria,  Aleppo, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Turkisn  dominions,  the  French 
having  almost  lost  their  own  trade  with  those  parts. 
Nay,  to  the  Turks  thcmselres  England  now  conveyed 
the  precious  spices  of  India,  after  their  own  merchants 
had  ceased  to  carry  on  that  trade.  "  W*^  7^^"  c<mi- 
tinues  our  author,  *'  view  Muscovia,  survey  Sweden,  look 
upon  Denmark,  peruse  the  East  Country  and  those  other 
colder  regions ;  there  shall  you  find  the  English  to  have 
been ;  the  inhabitants,  from  the  pnnce  to  the  peasant, 
wear  English  woollen  livery,  feed  in  English  pewter, 
sauce  with  English  Indian  spices,  and  send  to  their 
cneniies  sad  English  leaden  messengers  of  death.  Will 
you  behold  the  Netherlands,  whose  eyes  and  hearts 
envy  England's  traffic,  yet  they  must  perforce  confessf, 
that,  for  all  their  great  boasts,  they  are  indebted  to 
London  for  most  of  their  Syria  commodities,  besides 
w  hat  of  other  wares  else  they  have  of  English  growth. 
Will  you  see  France,  and  travel  it  from  Marselia  to 
Calais,  though  they  stand  least  in  need  of  us,  yet  they 
cannot  last  long  without  our  commodities.  And  for 
Spain,  if  you  pry  therein  from  the  prince's  palace  to  the 
lx)or  man's  cottage,  he  will  voto  a  Dios  [vow  to  God] 
there  is  no  clothing  comparable  to  the  English  bay,  nor 
plieasant  excelling  a  seasonable  English  red  herring  1  ** 
So  ambitious  a  burst  of  rhetoric  might  have  had  a  more 
imposing  close ;  but  the  red  herring  serves  not  ill  to 
introduce  the  more  calm  and  prosaic  statement  of  particu- 

*  The  original  is  a  little  obscure  here,  apparently  through 
some  typographical  error ;  but,  from  what  follows,  the  sense 
of  the  passage  appears  to  be  as  we  ba^e  given  \t. 
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lars  to  which  Mr.  Roberts  now  descends  from  these 
extensiye  general  views. 

In  a  letter  written  to  King  James,  in  support  of  the 
complaints  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  aeainst  the  patent 
or  charter  granted,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  page,  to 
Alderman  Cockayne,  the  great  Bacon  says,  "  I  confess  I 
did  ever  think  that  trading  in  companies  is  most  agree- 
able to  the  I^glish  nature^  which  wanteth  that  same 
general  view  of  a  republic  which  runneth  in  the  Dutch, 
and  serves  them  instead  of  a  oompanj.''And  this  appears 
to  have  been  the  common  notion  of  the  times ;  whatever 
trade  was  carried  on  by  private  individuals  was  as  yet 
"  considered  to  be  of  very  secondary  importance.  In  this 
feelmg  our  author  begins  hb  enum^^lion  with  the  East 
India  Company,  who,  he  says,  trading  to  Persia,  India, 
and  Arabia,  export  to  theae  countries  our  English  com- 
modities, and  bring  back  thence  '^  pepper,  cloves,  maces, 
nutmegs,  cottons,  rice,  calicoes  of  sundry  sorts,  bezoai' 
stones,  aloes,  borax,  calamus,  cassia,  mirabolans,  myrrh, 
opium,  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  sanders,  spikenard,  musk, 
civet,  tamarinds,  precious  stones  of  all  sorts,  as  diamonds, 
pearls,  carbuncles,  emeralds,  jacynths,  sapphires,  spi- 
nals,  turques,  topazes,  indigo,  and  silks,  raw  and  wrought 
into  sundry  fal»ics,  benjamin,  camphire,  sandal-wood, 
and  infinite  other  commodities.''  *^And,  though  in 
India  and  these  parOs,"  he  adds,  '^  their  trade  equalizeth 
not  neither  the  Fortugals  nor  the  Dutch,  yet  in  candid, 
fair,  and  merchant-like  dealing,  these  Pagans,  Mahome- 
tans, and  gentiles  hold' them  in  esteem  far  before  them, 
and  [they]  deservedly  have  here  the  epithet  of  far  more 
current  and  square  dealers.  And,  although  for  the 
present  this  trade  and  company  do  suffer  under  some 
adverse  clouds,  and  groan  under  some  unkind  losses  by 
the  falsehood  of  the  Netherlanders,  and  sad  accidents  at 
sea,  yet  their  adventures  and  acts  are  praiseworthy, 
and  their  fair  endeavours  for  England's  honour  in  point 
of  trade  meriteth  due  commendations  and  just  applause." 
The  affairs  of  the  company,  in  truth,  b«A  Wcc^.^'^sja 
reign  in  a  very  depressed  state.  In  '^vj,  Y^'^IA^  "Obss^x: 
Btock  had  fallen  to  80  per  cent.,  or  \o  \e«i  ^^wwv  \»^ 
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fifths  of  the  price  at  which  it  had  sold  eleven  yean 
before.  At  length  in  1631,  a  new  stock  of  420,0001. 
was  raised  with  great  difficulty.  But,  while  they  were 
still  struggling  with  madequate  means  and  with  the  hos« 
tility  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  abroad,  they  were 
suddenly  involved  in  still  more  serious  embarrassments 
by  a  flagrant  violation  of  their  charter  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  who  in  December,  1635,  granted  a  new  charter  to 
Sir  William  Courten  and  others  to  trade  for  five  years  to 
Goa,  Malabar,  China,  and  Japan.  Under  this  authority 
Courten  and  his  associates  the  next  year  fitted  out  and 
dispatched  some  ships  on  an  adventure,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  became  embroiled  first  with  the  Mogul,  and 
then  with  the  Chuiese ;  the  former  of  whom  made  re- 
prisals upon  the  property  of  the  original  company,  while 
the  latter  declared  the  English,  with  whom  they  were 
now  brought  into  contact  for  the  first  time,  to  be  the 
enemies  of  the  empire,  and  as  such  to  be  for  ever  ex- 
cluded from  its  ports.  By  these  and  other  proceedings, 
it  was  estimated  that  this  new  company,  whose  charter 
was  confirmed  and  extended  by  the  king  in  1637,  had 
injured  the  old  company  to  the  amoimt  of  fuller  100,000/. 
before  it  was  dissolvea  in  1646,  by  which  time  it  had 
also,  according  to  their  own  account,  occasioned  a  loss  to 
Courten  and  his  associates  of  above  160,000/. 

The  Turkey  Company  is  the  next  that  Roberts  notices. 
Of  this  body  he  says,  "  Not  yearly,  but  monthly,  nay, 
almost  weekly,  their  ships  are  observed  to  go  to  and  fro, 
exporting  hence  the  cloths  of  Suffolk,  Gloucester,  Wor- 
cester, and  Coventry,  dyed  and  dressed,  kerseys  of 
Hampshire  and  York,  lead,  tin,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
the  abovesaid  India  spices,  indigo,  and  calicoes ;  and  in 
return  thereof  import  from  Turkey  the  raw  silks  of 
Persia,  Damasco,  Tripoly,  &c. :  galls  of  Mosolo  and 
Toccat ;  chamlets,  grograms,  and  mohairs  of  Angora ; 
cottons  and  cotton-^am  of  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  some- 
times the  gems  of  India,  and  drugs  of  Egypt  and  Arabia, 
the  muscadins  of  Candia,  the  corance  (currants)  and  oils 
oF Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Morea,  with  sundry  others." 
The  mention  of  cotton  by  B«\)eTta  Va  liVi«afc  ^^»:»\mX&^^ 
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the  exports  of  the  East  India  and  Turkey  companies 
appears  to  have  been  generally  overlooked ;  the  earliest 
notice  either  of  the  English  cotton  manufacture  or  of  the 
unport  of  the  raw  material  being  comfnonly  stated  to  be 
that  found  in  his  subsequent  work,  "  The  Treasure  of 
Traffic,"  published  in  1641,  where  it  is  said,  "  The  town 
of  Manchester,  in  Lancashire,  must  be  also  herein  re- 
membered, and  worthily  for  tiieir  encouragement  com- 
mended, who  buy  the  yam  of  the  Irish  in  great  quantity, 
and,  weaving  it,  return  the  same  again  into  Ireland  to 
sell.  Neither  doth  their  industry  rest  here;  for  they 
buy  cotton-wool  in  London  that  comes  first  from  Cyprus 
and  Smyrna,  and  at  home  work  the  same,  and  perfect  it 
into  fustians,  vermillions,  dimities,  and  other  such  stuf]^, 
and  then  return  it  to  London,  where  the  same  is  vented 
and  sold,  and  not  seldom  sent  into  foreign  parts,  who 
have  means  at  far  easier  terms  to  provide  themselves  of 
the  said  first  materials."  This  accqpnt  implies  Ihat  the 
cotton  manufacture  had  already  reached  a  point  of  con- 
siderable advancement,  so  that  it  must  have  been  esta- 
blished for  some  years  at  the  time  when  the  "  Treasure 
of  Traffic  "  was  written.  Various  old  acts  of  parliament 
and  other  authorities,  it  may  be  observed,  make  mention 
of  Manchester  cottons  and  cotton-velvets  before  the 
seventeenth  century ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  fabrics  so 
denominated  were  all  really  composed  of  sheep's  wool. 
The  manufacture  of  cottons,  properly  so  called,  in  Eng- 
land cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  to  the  period 
with  which  we  are  now  engaged,  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  Ancient  Company  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers 
is  the  third  in  Roberts's  list.     They  are  described  as 


furnishing  the  cities  of  Hamburgh,  Rotterdam,  and 
others  in  the  Netherlands  with  English  cloth  of  sundry 
shires,  and  some  other  commodities,  monthly,  and  as 
bringing  back  thence  to  England  tapestries,  diaper, 
cambrics,  Hollands,  la\^Tis,  hops,  mather,  (madder), 
steel,  Rhenish  wines,  and  many  other  m-axvxxSwAjax^'i^ 
as  blades,  stuflfe,  soap,  latten,  wire,  pVatea,  %Le.  \xv.\^'3>^t 
the  Company  of  Merchant  Adveatarexa,  ^Ywosa  eiLJ^\s&v*<^ 
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privileges  we  have  seen  denounced  by  the  House  of 
Commons  ten  years  before,  had  fomid  means  to  induce 
Charles  to  issue  a  proclamation  which  restored  thedr 
monopoly  by  strictly  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  "  any 
white  cloths,  coloured  cloths,  cloths  oressed  and  dyed 
out  of  the  whites,  Spanish  cloths,  baizes,  kerseys,  per- 
petuanos,  stockings,  or  any  other  English  woollen  com- 
modities," to  any  part  eitner  of  Germany  or  the  Nether- 
lands, except  to  the  marts  or  staple  towns  of  the  company.. 
It  was  alleged  by  their  enemies  that  both  now  and  on 
former  occasions  the  company  were  indebted  for  the 
favour  shown  them  to  the  new-dear's  eiiits  with  which 
they  bribed  the  courtiers  or  o&oers  of  state.  It  is  as- 
serted, for  instance,  that,  in  the  vear  1623,  the  lord 
treasurer  was  presented  by  them  wim  two  hundred  broad 
pieces  of  gold,  besides  a  piece  of  plate ;  and  that  other 
presents  were  also  then  made  to  tne  Duke  of  Buckio^ 
ham,  the  ArchbisTiop  of  CcnUerbury,  the  Lord  Keeper, 
the  Lord  President,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  &c.'*' 

The  Eastland  and  Muscovy  (or  Russian)  Companies 
are  stated  to  ^*  export  principally  doth,  as  me  best  cont- 
modity,  as  also  tin,  lead,  with  some  spices  of  India,  and 
.other  southern  commodities,  and  to  bring  home  ashes, 
clapboard,  copper,  deals,  firs,  rich  furs,  masts,  pipe- 
staves,  rye,  tunber,  wainscot,  wheat,  fustians,  iron, 
latten,  linen,  mathers,  quicksilver,  flax,  hemp,  8teel| 
caviare,  cordage,  hides,  honey,  tar,  ropes,  tallow,  pitc^, 
wax,  rosin,  and  sundry  others."  The  exports  of  tiie 
French  Company  were  cloths,  kerseys,  and  bays  of 
English  manufacture,  with  galls,  silks,  and  cottons  from 
Turkey;  their  imports,  buckrams,  canvas,  cards,  glass, 
grain,  linens,  salt,  claret,  and  white  wines,  woad,  oils,, 
almonds,  pepper,  with  some  silk  stuf&  and  some  other 
petty  maniuactures.  England  and  France,  however,, 
were  at  this  time,  as  they  have  continued  to  be,  with 
little  interruption,  down  almost  to  the  present  day, 
jealous  rivals,  when  they  were  not  open  enemies,  in 

"  These  allegations  are  made  in  a  treatise  entiUed  Free 
Tnde^  bjr  J»  Parker,  pubUshedVxi\^4Q.~A]u2er«»i,  ii.  35& 
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trade  as  in  everything  else,  and  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  them  was  extremely  insignificant.  Al- 
though Roberts  here  speaks  of  the  French  Company,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  English  merchants  trading 
to  France  were  really  incorporated.  The  merchants 
trading  to.  Spain,  he  {Hroceeds  to  inform  us,  carried  to 
tliat  country  bays,  says,  serges,  perpetuanos,  lead,  tin, 
hernngs,  pilchards,  salmon,  Newland  (Newfoundland) 
fish,  ^f-skins,  with  many  other  commodities ;  and 
brought  back  wines  of  Xeres,  Malaga,  Bastard,  Candado, 
and  Alicant,  rosins  (or  resins),  olives,  oils,  sugars,  soaps, 
anise-seeds,  licorice,  soda  barillia,  pate  (?),  and  sundry 
West  India  commodities.  This  account  embraces  also 
the  trade  with  Portugal,  for  the  present  united  under  the 
same  sovereignty  with  Spain;  although  in  1640,  two 
years  aiter  £e  publication  of  Roberts  s  book,  the  great 
revolution  which  placed  the  Duke  of  Braganza  on  the 
Portuguese  throne  again  separated  the  two  countries  for 
ever, — an  event,  which,  by  depriving  Spain  of  the  Por- 
tuguese possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  compelled  her  to 
depend  upon  the  English  and  Dutch  for  her  supplies  of 
the  produce  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  thereby  opened 
a  new  and  valuable  field  to  the  trade  of  both  uiese  na- 
tions. '^  The  merchants  of  E^land  trading  into  Naples, 
Sicilia,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Venice,  &c,  which  I  term 
Italy,  are  not,"  says  our  author,  **  observed  to  have  any 
joint  society  or  c(»npany  ;*'  but,  trading  separately,  they 
export  to  Italy,  he  tells  us,  "  bays,  says,  serges,  perpetu- 
anos, kerseys,  lead,  tin,  cloth,  and  many  other  native 
commodities,  besides  pepper,  indigo,  cloves,  and  other 
Indian  commodities  in  great  abund^ce :  and  for  returns 
thence  have  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  satins,  velvets, 
taffetas,  plushes,  tabins  (?),  damasks,  alum,  oils,  glass, 
anise-seeds,  rice,  Venice  gold  and  silvCT,  great  quantity 
of  raw  silks  of  sundry  sorts,  and  divers  other  commo- 
dities." ''And  here  likewise,"  he  adds,  repeating 
nearly  the  same  formula  with  which  he  has  wound  up 
every  preceding  paragraph,  **all  other  foreign  t^Ivcs^^ 
give  willingly  place  to  Sie  English,  aalJoL©  ^px^Hifc^CL^^TVB^st- 
pal znercbaatB  that  either  aJoide  amoii^1i!iEi<s[&,  qt  Td&<^g;^KSia^ 
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with  them."  Of  some  other  branches  of  our  commeroe 
Ik*  frivcs  merely  a  naked  enumeration  ;  thinking  it  unue* 
cesstirv  "  to  insist  upon  the  reliques  of  that  famous  Bar- 
bary  trade,"  or  to  mention  **  the  petty  adventures  of  the 
^]ngli^=h  to  Guinea  and  Bcny  (or  Benm) ;"  **  neither,'* 
says  he  in  conclusion,  "  need  I  nominate  the  homeland 
commerce  of  this  kingdom  to  Scotland  and  Ireland; 
TKMthcr  go  about  to  particularise  the  large  traffic  of  this 
island  to  their  late  plantations  of  Newfoundland,  Somers 
Islands,  Virginia,  Barbadocs,  and  New  England,  and  to 
other  places  which  rightly  challenge  an  interest  in  the 
present  trade  and  traffic  of  this  kingdom." 

I'he  comparative  activity  and  prosperity  of  the  national 
industry  at  this  time  is  also  indicated  by  various  improve- 
ments that  were  now  introduced.  Hackney  coaches 
arc  said  to  have  made  their  first  appearance  in  London 
in  the  year  1625.  They  were  then  only  twenty  in 
number  for  the  whole  of  the  capital  and  contiguous 
parts,  and  they  did  not  ply  in  the  streets,  but  were  sent 
for  by  those  who  wanted  them  to  the  stables  of  certain 
inns,  where  they  stood.  Ten  years  later,  however,  we 
find  the  king  publishing  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
declares  that  the  great  numbers  of  hackney  coaches  of 
late  time  seen  and  kept  in  London,  Westminster,  and 
their  suburbs,  and  the  general  apd  promiscuous  use  of 
coach(»s  there,  were  not  only  a  great  disturbance  to  his 
majesty,  his  dearest  consort  the  queen,  the  nobility,  and 
others  of  place  and  degree,  in  their  passage  through  the 
streets ;  but  the  streets  themselves  were  so  pestered,  and 
the  pavements  so  broken  up,  that  the  common  passages 
were  hindered  and  made  dangerous,  and  besides  the 
prices  of  hay  and  provender  made  exceeding  dear. 
"  Wherefore,"  concludes  the  proclamation,  "  we  ex- 
pressly command  and  forbid  that  no  hackney  or  hired 
coaches  be  used  or  suffered  in  London,  Westminster,  or 
the  suburbs  thereof,  except  they  be  to  travel  at  least 
three  miles  out  of  the  same.  And  also  that  no  person 
shall  go  in  a  coach  in  the  said  streets,  except  the  owner 
of  the  coach  shall  constantly  keep  up  four  able  horses  for 
our  service  when  required."     Such,  aa  e^cV.  ^  \N»s^  w^ 
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insolent  in  its  tone,  so  arbitrary  and  absurd  in  its  exac- 
tions, enables  us  to  measure  tne  distance  between  the 
sixteenth  and  the  nineteenth  century, — between  English 
freedom  as  it  existed  before  the  civil  wars  and  as  it  now 
exists.  Two  years  later  the  first  mention  of  the  licensing 
of  hackney  coaches  occurs,  in  a  commission  directed  to 
the  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  the  master  of  the  horse,  in 
which  his  majesty  admits  that  he  finds  it  very  requisite 
for  his  nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  for  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, strangers,  and  others,  that  there  should  be  a  com- 
petent number  of  such  vehicles  allowed  for  their  use ; 
and  empowers  the  marquess  to  license  fifty  hackney 
coachmen  for  London  and  Westminster,  each  to  keep  no 
more  than  twelve  horses  a-piece,  and  so  many  in  other 
cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom  as  in  his  wisdom  he 
should  think  to  be  necessaiy,  all  other  persons  being 
prohibited  to  keep  any  hackney  coach  to  let  or  hire, 
either  in  London  or  elsewhere.  In  1634,  also,  sedan 
chairs  had  been  brought  into  use  by  Sir  Sanders  Dun- 
comb,  to  whom  the  king  granted  the  sole  privilege  of 
letting  them  to  hire  for  fourteen  years,  the  patent  de- 
claring diat  the  streets  of  London  and  Westminster  and 
their  suburbs  had  been  of  late  so  much  encumbered  with 
the  unnecessary  multitude  of  coaches,  that  many  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  were  thereby  exposed  to  great  danger, 
and  the  necessary  use  of  carts  and  carriages  for  provisions 
was  much  hindered;  whereas  Sir  Sanders  had  repre- 
sented that  in  many  parts  beyond  sea  people  were  much 
carried  about  in  covered  chairs,  whereby  few  coaches 
were  used  amongst  them.  If  the  inditer  of  this  descrij)- 
tion  of  the  terrors  of  the  London  streets  from  the  crowd 
of  coaches  in  the  year  1634  could  be  brought  back  out  of 
his  grave,  it  would  be  amusing  to  see  how  he  would 
look  when  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  torrent 
and  tumult  of  Rc^^ent  Street  or  Piccadilly  in  the  present 
day.  Another  oi  the  patents  of  the  same  year  deserves 
notice, — that  granting  to  John  Day,  citizen  and  sworn 
broker  of  London,  the  sole  privilege  of  vending  fet 
fourteen  years  a  certain  weekly  bill  oi  tl^e  »e^CK\  x^\fta 
or  prices  of  all  commodities  in  the  prawiv^  <s^%&  ^*^ 
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Christendom )  which  it  seems  he  had  printed  and  pd 
lished  for  the  three  preceding  years.  The  patent  recUi 
that  this  practice  of  publishing  a  price-current  forii 
use  of  the  commercial  world  had  "  never  yet  been  broii|^ 
here  to  that  perfection  answerable  to  other  parts  beyot 
sea;"  "by  which  neglect,"  adds  his  majesty,  "witH 
our  city  of  London  (being  one  of  the  mother  cities  i 
trade  in  all  Christendom)  our  said  dty  is  much  di 
graced,  and  our  merchants  hindered  in  their  commetfi 
and  correspondence."  The  next  year  produced  a  ma 
important  novelty, — the  first  establishment  of  a  rc^oli 
though  limited,  system  of  internal  posts.  James  1.  In 
originally  established  a  post-office  for  the  conveyanoe'i 
letters  to  and  from  foreign  V^rts ;  and  the  control  n 
profits  of  this  foreign  post-office,  which  is  described  i 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  English  merchants,  hi 
been  confirmed  and  continued  to  William  Frizell  n 
Thomas  Witherings,  by  Charles,  m  1632.  But  ti 
origin  of  the  home  post-office  dates  only  from  16A 
Up  to  this  time,  his  majesty  observes,  in  a  prodanmtic 
on  the  subject,  there  had  been  no  certain  intercoan 
between  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland ;  wher 
fore  he  now  commands  his  postmaster  of  England  I 
foreign  parts  to  settle  a  running  post  or  two,  to  it 
night  and  day  between  Edinburgh  and  London,  to  i 
thither  and  come  back  again  in  six  dajB  ;  and  to  tm 
with  them  all  such  letters  as  shall  be  directed  to  ar 
post-town  in  or  near  that  road.  Bye-poets  are,  at  tl 
same  time,  ordered  to  be  connected  with  several  plae 
on  the  main  line  to  bring  in  and  carry  out  ihe  lette 
fiom  and  to  Lincoln,  Hull,  and  other  towns.  A  simii 
post  to  Chester  and  Holyhead,  and  another  to  Exet 
and  Plymouth,  are  at  the  same  tune  ordered  to  be  est 
blished ;  and  it  is  promised  that  as  soon  as  possible  ti 
like  conveyances  should  be  settled  for  the  Oxford  ai 
Bristol  road,  and  also  for  that  leading  through  Colchest 
and  Norwich.  The  rates  of  posta^  axe  fixed  at  tm 
pence  the  single  letter  for  any  (Sstance  under  eigfa 
miles;  four-pence  up  to  a  hundred  and  forty  ndles ;  si 
pence  for  any  longer  distance  *,  ei^Yvt-Tposive^  \o  wk^  ^ 
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in  Scotland.  It  is  ordered  that  no  other  messengers  nor 
foot-posts  shall  carry  any  letters,  but  those  alone  which 
shall  be  employed  b^  the  king's  post^master-general, 
unless  to  places  to  which  the  king^s  posts  do  not  go,  with 
the  exception  of  common  known  carriers,  or  messengers 
particularly  sent  on  purpose,  or  persons  carrying  a  letter 
for  a  Mend.  The  mode  of  conveyance  contemplated  in 
this  scheme  was  by  nersons  riding  on  horsebact,  which 
indeed  continued  to  oe  the  general  system  of  our  post- 
office  down  to  within  the  last  fifty  or  «ixty  years ;  the 
proclamation  directs  that  two-pence-halfpenny  per  mile 
shall  be  paid  on  the  roads  to  the  several  post-masters 
for  every  single  horse  carrying  the  letters.  We  may 
observe  that,  if  this  post  established  by  Charles  I. 
actually  made  out  the  distance  between  London  and 
Edinburgh  in  three  days,  it  was  a  quicker  conveyance 
than  the  public  were  possessed  of  a  century  later.  **  The 
conveyance  of  post-letters,"  says  Giles  Jacob,  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Law  Dictionary,  published  in  1732, 
extends  to  every  considerable  market-town,  and  is  so 
expeditious  that  every  twenty-four  hours  the  post  goes 
six  score  miles."  But  at  the  rate  appointed  in  Charles's 
proclamation  the  post  between  Edmourgh  and  London 
must  have  gone  fully  seven  score  miles  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  project  was  not 
fully  carried  into  effect.  Witherings,  who  was  now 
inland  as  well  as  foreign  postmaster,  was  superseded  in 
1640  for  abuses  in  the  execution  of  both  his  offices ;  ^nd 
they  were  sequestered  into  the  hands  of  Philip  Burlama- 
chy,  to  be  exercised  henceforth  under  the  care  and  over- 
sight of  the  king's  principal  secretary  of  state.  From 
that  date,  therefore,  the  Post-Office  may  be  considered 
as  a  public  establishment. 

The  continued  growth  of  London  affords  another  proof 
of  the  advancing  condition  of  the  national  commerce, 
industry,  and   wealth.     Repeated    proclamations    weie 

Eublished  both  by  James  and  Charles,  as  they  had  been 
y  Elizabeth,  with  the  view  of  checking  the  f\S3rtJwet  W 
crease  of  the  capital,  which  all  forcibVy  aUe^  Vo^  \srt^- 
astihljr  the  eyil,  as  they  imagined  it  to  \>e,  Toai^a  \iK^ 
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against  their  most  strenuoos  eSaris.  One  poclamatiott 
of  Charles,  in  1630,  forfaade  the  erecting  or  any  hount 
or  new  foundations  in  London,  Westminster,  or  witbia 
three  miles  of  any  of  the  gates  of  London  or  of  ifaa 
palace  of  Westmmster;  and  also  the  entertaining  flf 
additional  inmates  in  houses  already  ezistinff,  "  whidt,** 
says  his  majesty,  ''would  multiply  the  inhabitants  to 
such  an  excessive  number  that  they  could  neither  be 
governed  nor  fed."  Another  measure,  repeatedly  : 
adopted  by  both  these  kings,  was  to  ord^  all  mm  " 
visitors  to  the  capital  to  leave  it  and  go  back  to  ^aat 
homes  in  the  country.  In  1617  a  iirodamation  by  iSiiag 
James  strictly  commanded  all  noolemen,  knighta,  aoa 
^ntlemen,  who  had  mansion-houses  in  me  ooanti^,  to 
depart  within  twenty  days,  with  their  wives  and  fiumlieB, 
out  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London,  and  to  retam  io 
their  several  habitations  in  the  country,  there  to  oontinue 
and  abide  until  the  end  of  the  summer  iraflalioii,  *'  to 
perform  the  duties  and  charge  of  theur  several  plaoes  and 
service ;  and  likewise,  by  house-keeping,  to  be  a  oomfiirt 
unto  their  neighbours,  in  order  to  renew  and  xevi?6 
the  laudable  custom  of  hospitality  in  their  xespeetive 
counties."  None  were  to  be  allowed  to  remain,  enoept 
those  having  urgent  business,  to  be  ngnified  to,  and 
approved  by,  the  privy  council.  Again,  in  1622,  in 
one  proclamation  he  commanded  all  noblenien  andgeDlle- 
men,  having  seats  in  the  country,  fordiwith  to  go  Iuhub 
to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Christmas,  and  to  keep  hospl"  ' 
tality  in  their  several  counties, — "  which*'  said  he,  ^'is  ' 
now  the  more  needful,  as  this  is  a  tiline  of  searcily  and  ^' 
dearth  •"  and,  in  a  second,  he  en^ined  the  peraoiis  ihns  * 
relegated  to  the  country  to  remam  there  till  his  iiui0Mr 
pleasure  should  be  known,  adding,  tiiat  the  atdet  should 
DC  held  to  include  widows  of  custinction,  and  that  aU 
such  lords  and  gentiemen  'as  had  bw-bushiess  to  bring 
them  up  to  London  should  leave  their  wives  and  diildrea 
in  the  country. 

Of  many  proclamations  of  the  same  kind  issued  by 
Charles  we  shall  notice  only  one,  of  the  year  1632,  in 
which  his  majesty  argues  ibat,\)y  1i!h.e  t»A3l9\tj  and  ss^aitif 
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randing  in  London  with  their  families,  a  great  port  of 
their  money  and  substance  was  drawn  away  from  the 
aevend  counties  whence  it  arose,  **  and  spent  in  the  city 
on  excess  of  apparel,  provided  ftt)m  foreign  parts,  to  the 
enriching  of  otner  nations,  and  the  unnecessary  consump- 
tion of  a  great  part  of  the  treasure  of  this  rcahn,  and  m 
oilier  vain  delights  and  expenses,  even  to  the  wasting  of 
their  estates/'  The  practice,  it  is  added,  also  drew  great 
numbers  of  loose  and  idle  people  to  London  and  West- 
minster, which  thereby  were  not  so  easily  governed  as 
formerly ;  besides  that  the  poor-rates  were  mcreascd,  and 
the  pnce  of  provisions  enhanced.  Much  of  all  this 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  sufficiently  absurd;  but  in 
regard  to  the  point  last  touched  upon  here  it  is  but  fair 
to  remember,  that,  from  the  difficulties  of  conveyance 
between  one  part  of  the  country  and  another,  any  extra- 
ordinary accumulation  of  people  upon  one  spot  was  in 
those  days  reasonably  regarded  with  more  alarm,  for  the 
pressure  it  might  occasion  upon  the  local  provision- 
market,  than  it  would  be  now,  when  the  whole  kingdom 
is  in  a  manner  but  one  market.  Still,  no  doubt,  the 
right  way  to  treat  the  inconvenience  was,  as  with  all  such 
mere  economic  tendencies,  to  leave  it  to  correct  itself. 

Howel,  in  his  Londinopolis,  published  in  1657,  ob- 
serves that  the  Union  of  the  two  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland,  by  the  accession  of  James  in  1603,  conduced 
not  a  little  to  unite  also  the  two  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  which  were  once  above  a  mile  asunder; 
**  for,"  says  he,  "  the  Scots,  greatly  multiplying  here, 
nestled  themselves  about  the  court ;  so  that  the  Strand, 
from  the  mud  wails  and  thatched  cottages,  acquired  that 
perfection  of  buildings  it  now  possesses."  Some  years 
after  James's  accession,  however,  we  find  St.  Giles*s-in- 
the-Fields  still  spoken  of,  in  an  act  of  parliament  for 
paving  it,  as  a  town  sei>arate  from  the  capital :  it  and  the 
lane  called  Drury  Lane,  leading  from  it  to  the  Strand, 
are  described  in  the  act  as  "  of  late  years,  by  occasion  of 
the  continual  road  there,  and  often  caim%<«b^  X^f^^^xsv^ 
deep,  foul^  and  dangerous  to  all  that  pasa  V^oa^  ^v^^^^ 

*  Stat.  3  Jac.  I.  c  22  C\^06"), 
VOL.  u,  i> 
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But  before  the  begiudBgofthr  cn^iMMiSfcK( 
too,  had  been  eom^etel/- united:  to^tliB-] 
congeries  upon  tlu»  oatikfa1i«f  ^'iHbkir^it 
apart;  and  a  larg<e-p(yrtion  of  wkiil^wa»v»i 

capital,  uvcludiaff '  01«fe':MidbBl;..LQaf  zAtet; . 

bury,  and  the  afykakt^mugm  mwitiwtad  mtmiimm  \ 
soil  of  the  pariih^f  ^  G«ieaMi»4k»^FI«l^-<^  l&F 
names  of  the  older  stfeeCgabiNiiiCovMtt  GaMhB%7 
serves  a  writer  about  tii«-middl6> of 
passage  which  ftmuriMS^a  oanomi 
retrospect  of  these  and  'ala»of  aoliie 
^^are  taken  from  the.  rml  fiunilj  at  iUi  _ 
indeed;  in  therdgu-of  Kiaff^Cfaiirlei  IL^-at 
Street,  THUkm  Steeet,  York  Stsett,  &c.)f 
Street,  KiiwI^raet^ChaiiesStfeeki-Heiiri 
ali  laSdoot  by^tliivgfettardiileet  laSgo  JeMBHyi 
the  fine  plain  tlMre:  altbtegli.'ihst 
houseandgardeBa:of  thiB-'D«n»of  J  ^ 

later  date,  naimfy,  itf  the  reipu  of^1Kla§;Wi 
Queen  Anne.  BleouMfaUfy  nA  the  «treatot«|rtlia 
Dials  were  built  upisomewfaal  later;  al  ala»r 
Fields,  nam^,  sinee '  the  rortatatioaftof^  Kkm  i 
II.,  as  wererdMr'aknastali  Si.  Jdnai^^^Bdr.SL. 
parishes,  anda  gveol  part  of  St  Mivtiiili  attd  St  Gika%. 
I  haye  met  witbiserend  lold' penoaa  in  uTf 
who  remembered  thaitheFe  was'  birtOMe  ai 
cske  house)  between  '^»  Mewt  Gate  ^  aiXSbiripgiCnMi^: 
and  St  James^  BatauseGatej  wlnre-noir-flMid4aiiiiMa|f|f ' 
piles  of  St  JaaM's^iSqwe,  BaK  MUH  atfl«4fair^ftw» 
streets.  Tbejr.  sisoi  renemberod^vtbac  wietl<^  aidtf  ^oC-*  Sint 
Muiin'sLaiieFtofaavtBKiieeii^^qufdcaathadna.'  Yetfiif^ 
Holbom  and  Dtmy  hum  werer^Ued-  wtth  nMmmm^ 
and  gentlelnen's  faDusaa  afamt  ona^hundaed  «Ml^ififi|i:i 
years  ago;  Tbo6«:  ftoa  streets :  on  •  tho^oulb:  aiddioMMrv 
Strand,  runxni^  dowtf  t«i'  the  Riren  l!3iatoaay«  Item*  alU 
been  IndltMBfaioe  the  b^^inalagiofihtf  Befjeatw  " 
tury^  upOD.tha  sitM-of  nobtemaD'a-JieiMeafflttdc 
who  renoved.  ftiHiQiP  woatwanl,  as  their,  maaatr 
Bveir  jome  porta  witMll^  thfe^bast^of*  the' city  oMiOnda^K 
remained  unmiiit-  withhf'  about  qda  Vvas^Kdi  wA  ^^ 
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yean  past,  particularly  all  the  flnt>uiid  between .  Shoe 
Lane  and  Pewter's  (now  Fetter^  jLane,  *  so  called/  says 
Howel,  in  his  Londinopolis,  '  of  Fewters  (an  old  appel- 
lation of  idle  people^  loitering  there,  as  in  a  way  leaoing 
to  garitena;'  which  in  King. Charles  I.'s  reign,  and  even 
some  of  them  since,  hare  been  built  up  into  streets,  lanes, 
&c.  Seroral  other  parts  <t£  the  city,  it  is  well  known, 
have  been  rendered  more- populous  by  the  removal  of  the 
nobility,  &c.,  to  Westminster  liberties-;  on  the  sites  of 
whose  former  spacious  ^houses  and  gardens  whole  streets, 
lanes,  and  courts  haye  been  added  to  the  city  since  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth."*^  In  1609,  it  may  here  be 
mentioned,  what  is  called  the  New  River,  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  metropolis  is  still  supplied  with  water, 
was,  firfter:  three  years*  labour,  brought  into  the  reservoir 
at  Clerkenwell,  by  the  enterprising  and  public-spirit^ 
projector,  Mr.  Hugh  Middleton,  dtizcn  and  soldsmith  of 
London,  who  was  thereupon  knighted  by  King  James. 
One  of  the  patents  granted  by  King .  Charles  in  1630 
was  for  the  conveying  of  certain  springs  of  water  into 
London  and  Westminster  from  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  Hodsdon  in  Hertfordshire,  aftBr  the  plan  of  a .  pro- 
jector named  Michael  Parker.  This  scheme,  however, 
docs  not  appear  to  have  taken  effect,  and  it  only  deserves 
notice  from  the  circumstance  that,  to  defray  their  ex- 
penses,—a  considerable'  item  of  which  was  to  be-  a  pay- 
ment of  4000/.  a-yeer  into  the  king's  excheouer— the 
royal  grant  grave  the  undertakers  '*  a  special  Lcence .  to. 
erect  and  publish  a  lottery  or  lotteries,"  "  according,"  iti 
is  added,  ^^to  the  course  of  other  lotteries  heretofore 
used  or  practised."  Lotteries  had  been  for  more  than 
lialf  a  century  before  this  occasionally  resorted  to  by  the 
government  for  raising  money  for  particular  purposes; 
the  eariiest  on  record,  it  is  said,  having  occurred  in  the 
year  1669,  when  20,000/.  was  raised  for  the  repair  of 
certain  harbours  by  the  sale  of  40,000  tickets  at  ten 
shillings  each,  the  prizes  being  articles  of  plate.  Another 
lottery  was  drawn  under  the  sanction  of  ^u.bl\<(^  vsadiksssc^V) 

♦  Anderson,  Hist  of  Com.  u.  S^. 
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ill  the  rci^ni  of  James  I.,  to  defray  the  expenses  attend- 
injr  crTtaiii  of  thi'  early  settlements  in  America. 

Tho  coiniucrcial  history  of  the  remainder  of  the  pre- 
sent ]H'riod  will  not  detain  us  long.  The  trade  and 
induct  r-v  of  the  country  in  all  their  branches  sufiered  of 
ncco»ity  considerable  depression  during  the  continuance 
of  tho  war  ;  but,  after  the  re-establishment  of  tranquillity 
and  a  sottltnl  povemmcnt,  ereat  pains  were  taken  oy  the 
pailiainont  and  by  Cromwell  to  bring  about  their  revival, 
and,  (»n  thi*  whole,  with  very  considerable  success. 

\Vo  shall  first  enumerate  the  few  facts  requiring  notice 
in  the  liibtory  of  the  several  great  chartered  companies. 
In  1 04.*}  a  number  of  the  jjroprietors  of  the  East  India 
Company  were  at  length  induced  to  subscribe  a  new 
stocrk,  but  only  to  the  inadequate  amount  of  106,000/. 
(Ireat  i)art  of  this  money  was  soon  after  lost  m  various 
ways  ;  and  for  some  years  the  trade  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  bo  carried  on  at  all.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  it  was  during  this  period  the  company  acquired  two 
of  its  most  important  possessions,  the  town  of  Madraspat- 
nam,  or  Madras,  long  the  seat  of  their  supreme  govern- 
ment in  India,  and  still  the  capital  of  one  of  the  pre- 
sidencies, which  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  sovereign  of 
the  country  in  1643 ;  and  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  of 
which  they  took  ])osscssion  in  1661,  on  its  abandonment 
by  the  Dutch.  Meanwhile,  in  1649,  a  subscription  for 
a  new  stock  had  been  ojKjned ;  but,  although  encouraffed 
by  the  parliament,  it  proceeded  slowly,  and  by  the  fol- 
lowing year  had  only  produced  about  192,000/.  With  a 
small  jjart  of  this  they  soon  after  engaged  in  the  Guinea 
trade,  a  charter  to  carry  on  which  for  five  years  they  ob- 
tained from  the  parliament  in  1651.  In  1664,  on  the 
conclusion  of  jHjace  with  Holland,  commissioners  from 
both  parties  were  appointed  to  settle  the  claims  brought 
by  the  English  and  Dutch  com])anies  against  each  otner 
for  dej)redations  and  other  injuries  committed  before 
the  war;  when  the  English  gave  in  an  account  of 
2,795,990/.  19s.,  which  the  Dutch  met  by  one  of 
2,919,861/.  3s,  6d. ;  but,  in  tY\c  enCi,  tVv<i  coYMavaavoners 
ficcidoil  Unit  a  sum  of  85,0001.  aViowU  \ie  ^\i\<i  \i^  ^^aa 
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Dutch,  besides  about  3600/.  to  the  heirs  of  certain  of  the 
sufferers  of  Amboyna,— an  award  for  which  the  Endish 
Company  was  probably  as  much  indebted  to  the  humbled 
condition  of  tae  United  Provinces  at  the  moment  as  to 
the  clear  justice  of  the  case.  For  some  years  longer, 
however,  me  company's  trade  could  hardly  be  said  to 
exist.  Any  private  adventurer  who  chose  to  fit  out  a 
ship  for  India  was  connived  at  by  the  government  in 
violating  their  privileges,  so  that  the  company,  as  a  body, 
carried  on  what  little  trade  they  did  merely  for  the  sake 
of  preventing  their  charter  from  being  abrogated  on  the 
pretext  that  tiiey  made  no  use  of  it,  suod  in  the  hope  of 
Better  times.  It  is  said,  too,  that  in  the  scramble  for  the 
Indian  trade  which  now  ensued, — at  once  inundating  In- 
dia with  the  manufactures  of  England  and  England  with 
the  produce  of  India, — the  interlopers  in  general  made 
as  scanty  profits  as  the  company,  so  that  at  last  most  of 
them  joined  in  urging  upon  the  government  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  old  exclusive  system.  Their  so  acting, 
however,  is  not  decisive  as  to  the  absolute  failure  of  the 
experiment  of  a  free-trade  that  had  thus  been  tried,  inas- 
much as  their  proposition  was  avowedly  made  with  the 
view  of  becoming  themselves  members  of  the  company 
when  it  should  be  set  up  again  with  a  new  stock  and  a 
new  charter.  Still  it  is  probable  that  commercial  enter- 
prise was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  England  to 
nave  enabled  the  country  to  carry  on  the  Indian  trade 
successfully  by  the  mere  eflforts  of  individuals  against  the 
powerful  rivalry  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  monopolies. 
At  last,  in  October,  1657,  a  new  charter  was  granted  to 
the  company  for  seven  years,  after  they  had  actually,  in 
despair  of  obtaining  the  protection  of  the  government,  put 
up  bills  in  the  Royal  Exchange  in  the  preceding  January, 
offerinff  their  property  and  meir  privileges,  such  as  they 
were,  for  sale.  On  this  a  new  stock  of  about  370,000/. 
was  raised,  which  immediately  placed  the  affidrs  of  the 
company  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  enabled  it  to 
carry  on  the  trade  with  a  spirit  and  success  wWrVv  q»w- 
tinned  without  interruption  or  abatemcivt  \S\  \)[ve'^fta»\ss«.- 
ijon,    A  short  pareLgra^h  from  the  anufsW&t  o^  o\xt\w^^isv 
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commerce,  ^hom  we  have  chiefly  followed  m-this.smn- 
marv,  will  explain  the  state  of  its  egtabliehmepta  abroad 
at  the  close  of  the  preaent.  period.  'Mn^e-infiuocjof 
the  company's  commerce,  Buitam-was  the  chief  fiKtoy, 
to  which  all  the  others  were  subordinate ;  and.  so  iiicy 
continued  till  the  year  1638  or  1639,  wheo-Surat  became 
the  chief  establishment,  and  the  ftctories  of  Bantam,  Eort 
St.  George  (or  Madras),  Hooghly  in  Bengal,  and  those 
in  P^isia,  were  made  subordinate  to  it.  In.  the  year  1660 
the  company  sent  out  orders  tO;.  give  ^up.  <he  inland  fee-, 
tories  of  Agra  and  Amadavad,  as  also  Mocha  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  Busscnah  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Their 
.  port  of  Grombroon  being  of  doufadul  utility,  it .  was  re- 
ferred to  further  consideration  whether  it  should  Iwk^t 
up  or  abandoned.  It  was  determined  to  retain. iGarwar, 
Ualavella,  Bjyapore,  andSdndy  as  long  its  the  customs 
in  Persia  should  continuato  be. paid ;  .^md  these  fiictorics 
were  made  subordinate  to  Suiat.  The  fectories  aa  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  and  in  the  Bay  of  Boigal  were  put 
under  one  agent,  at  Fort  St.  George  (or  ]!^uuira8),.who 
was  dineeted  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  obtain  a  settle- 
ment in  Geylon.'  * 

The  trade :in  woollens  with  the  Netherlands  and. Ger- 
many, carried  on,  as.  heretofore,  by  the  company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers,  continued  in  a  ^lery  prosperous,  con- 
.  ditbn  during  all  the  time  of:  the  CUmimonwealth.  In 
1647  the  company  removed .  their  comptoir,  'Or  foreign 
residence,  from.  Delfl-  to  Dort,  and.  here  they  remain^, 
notwithstanding  repeated  invitations  from  the.  magistrates 
of  Bruges  to  return  to  that  eity,  .in  which  they  had 
originally  fixed  themselves, .  till  about  the  year  1651, 
when  they  began  to  remove  to  Hamburgh,  which  soon 
after  became  the  sole  staple  for  the  j^iglish  woollen 
trade.  An  ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in 
1643  granted  a  new  and  more  ample  charter  to  ihe  Le- 
vant Company,  *' which,"  said  the  ontinance,  "beside 
the  building  and  nudntaining  of  divers  great  sU^,.and 
the  venting  of  kerseys,  sayes,  pcrpetuanos,  and. several 

*  Maej^erson,  Hist,  of  Eurc^ean  Com.  with  India,  p..  ia& 
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bther  commodities,  hath  been  found  very  serviceable  to 
this  state,  by <  advancing  navigation  and  transporting  into 
-foreicn  parts,  for  jseveral  years  together,  above  20,000 
broad-cloths,  besides  other  commodities,  dyed  and  dressed 
in  their  full  manufacture."  Among  the  jiroductions  of 
the  East  soon  after  -this  imported  in  considerable  quan- 
tities by  the  Levant  Company,  was  coffee.  .  It  is  said 
that  coffee  was  first  introduced  into  Endand  in  1652  by 
a  Turkey  merchant  of  the  name  of  Edwards,  who  had 
brought  home  with  him  a  Greek  servant  accustomed  to 
make  it,  and  whom  he  set  up  m  a  coffee-house  in  St.  Mi- 
chacl's  Alley,  C(»iihill,  on  the  spot  where  the  Yir^nia 
Cofiee-house  now  stands.  The  valuable  privileges  ot  the 
B4issian  Comjpany  were  taken  from  them  by  tne  czar  a 
short  time  betore  King  Charles's  death,  on  the  pretence 
that  certun  members  of  the  oompany  had  taken  an  active 
pert  on  the  side  of  what  the  czar  considered  a  rebellion 
against  their  lawful  sovereign  ;  but  it  appears  that  what- 
ever resentment  may  have  been  entertamcd  ogsunst  them 
on  that  account  was  at  least  very  dexterously  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by -the  Dutch,  who  seized  the  opportunity 
of  bargaining  for  a  •  share  of  the  Archangel  trade  on 
condition  of  paying. a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  all 
exports  and  imports.  For  some  years  after  this  the 
English  trade  to  Russia  seems  to  have  been  almost  sus- 
pended ;  nor  did  a  sort  of  embassy,  sent  to  the  czar, 
or  emperor  as  ho  styled  him,  by  Cromwell  in  1654, 
succeed  .in  obtaining  more  than  some. very,  petty  con- 
cessions. 

Till  the  year  1641  the  only  produce  of  the  island 
of  Barbadocs  consisted  of  very  bacl  tobacco  and  a  little 
cotton  and  ginger ;  but  in  that  year  some  of  the  planters 
procured  a  few  sugar-canes  from  Femambuc  in  Brazil, 
which  throve  so  well,  that, .after  a  season  or  two,  a 
small  ingenio,  or  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  was 
set  up  in  the  island.  Yet  in  1647,  when  Ligon,  the 
author  of  the  ^^  History  of  Barbadocs,"  who  gives  this  ac- 
count, arrived  in  the  island,  although  there  were  then 
many  sugar-works  set  up,  the  people  \>iete  ?JcJ!\  y^^'cs^jdX 
of  the  true  manner  of  planting,  tW  tove^l  ^\j»C\\v%\xn5 
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canes,  and  other  particnlan  in  the  art  of  coHiyatBig 

]$lant.  All  these  deficieiidefly  however,  were  sooDgot 

the  business  of  sugar-making  was  carried  on  eferj  ' 

a  greater  and  grnter  extent;  and  manjr  laige  fl 

were  amassed  by  the  planters  in  a  wonderfhlly  short  tioMk' 

The  author  of  a  pamphlet  entiiled  "  Trtute  Renvea,^ 

published  in  1659,  speaks  of  Barbadoes  as  **  hating  gW«i( 

to  many  men  of  low  degree  exceeding  yast  fertnnc 

equal  to  noblemen."     He  adds,  that  *'  upwainlb  of 

hundred  sail  of  ships  there  yearly  find  emplojnient,  ~ 

carrying  goods  and  passengers  thither,  and  brii 

thence  other  commodities ;  whereby  seamen  ar^ 

and  custom  increased,  our    commodities   vended^ 

many  thousands  employed  therdn,  and  in  refining  i-^^^ 

therefrom,  which  we  £rmerly  had  from  odier  ooontriea.^^^ 

Till  this  extended  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Bariiadoes,  ^  j 

of  that  article  consumed  in  England  had  been  obfeednrf  |  j 

from  the  Portuguese  teriitory  of  Brazil.    Nor  were  tltoi 

English  in  Barbadoes  long  in  imitating  ih^  Portiigneaa  j 

rivals  on  the  southern  continent  of  America  in  anuraiar  ] 

branch  of  trade  which  has  darkened  the  history  of  tile',1 

rearipg  of  the  sugar-cane  wherever  it  has  spread  ovte  J 

those  regions, — the  importation  of   negroes  ftom  flnn 

opposite  coast  of  Africa.    The  rapid  increase,  agttin,  ef  i 

the  population  of  this  and  our  other  West  Iiidian  set&iB-.>i 

ments  thus  produced  soon  created  a  hsm  demand  ftr  'it 

necessaries  of  all  kinds  from  England.     WMlethe  tmdb,  p 

however,  between  the  mother  country  and  her  odonilt.^ 

was  still  only  growing  up  to  this  state,  an  ordinance  ef  ,J 

the  Lords  and  Commons,  in  1646,  although  aduiowledg>*  7^ 

ing  in  the  preamble  that  the  several  plantations  of  VS-    ' 

ginia,  Bermuda,  Barbadoes,  and  other  places  of  Amerite, ,[ 

had  been  very  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  by  the  increaio   '^. 

of  navigation  and  of  the  customs  arismg  from  the  import  / 

of  the  commodities  of  theur  growth,  and  thereupon  oto»  ... 

tinuing  for  three  years  longer  the  exemption  from  41   ^ 

duties  except  the  new  duty  of  excise  wlpch  home  pr^  .,. 

duce  and  manufactures  carried  out  to  these  planta&ils   / 

had  hitherto  enjoyed,  imposed,  for  the  first  time,  tiie  j 

important  restnctXon  that  **  none  m  «n^  cit  V)&fc  \«t\a  t£ "^ 
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the  said  plantations  do  suffer  any  ship  or  vessel  to  lade 
any  goocis  of  the  growth  of  the  plantations,  and  carry 
them  to  foreign  parts,  except  in  English  bottoms,  under 
forfeiture  of  the  before-named  exemption  from  customs." 
We  shall  presently  find  this  princijue  carried  out  to  its 
full  extent  in  a  subsequent  much  more  memorable  mea- 
sure of  the  Rump  parliament  Meanwhile,  during  the 
dissensions  that  r^^  at  home,  and  after  the  triumph  of 
the  parliamentary  cause,  great  numbers  of  the  royalists 
had  sought  refuse  in  Yii^ia,  Barbadoes,  and  the  other 
West  India  setuements  ;  so  that  the  white  population  of 
these  dependencies  was  in  general  fiercely  opposed  to 
the  new  government,  and  they  might  be  said  to  be  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  dter  all  the  rest  of  the  empire  had 
been  reduced  to  subn^jssion  and  quiet.  Barbadoes,  in- 
deed, had  actually  received  Lord  W  illouffhby  as  governor 
under  a  commission  from  Charles  II.,  men  in  Holland, 
and  had  proclaimed  Charles  as  kmg.  It  was  in  these 
circumstances .  that  the  English  parliament,  in  1651, 
with  the  view  of  punishing  at  once  the  people  of  the 
colonies  and  the  Dutch,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  carrying-trade  between  the 
West  Indies  and  Europe,  passed  their  famous  Navi- 
gation Act,  declaring  that  no  merchandise  either  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  except  only  such  as  should  be  im- 
ported directly  from  the  place  of  its  growth  or  manufac- 
ture in  Europe,  should  he  imported  mto  England,  Ire- 
land, or  any  of  the  plantations  in  any  but  English-built 
ships,  belonging  either  to  English  or  Englbh-plantation 
subject^!,  navigated  by  English  commanders,  and  having 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  s^lors  Englbhmen.  It  was 
also  further  enacted  that  no  goods  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duction, or  manufacture  of  any  country  in  Europe  should 
be  imported  into  Great  Britain  except  in  British  ships, 
or  in  such  ships  as  were  the  real  property  of  the  people 
of  the  country  or  place  in  which  the  goods  were  produced, 
or  from  which  they  could  only  be,  or  most  usually  were, 
exported.  Upon  this  law,  which  was  re-eiaajd'e.^  "iSXet 
the  Restoration,  and  which  Sown  to  ovw  oy^ti.  ^^^  X^aa 
been  generally  regarded  and  upheld  as  \\\^  ^^a5\'3j5I\\«EL  ^"^ 


oar  commerce-,  and  the  mMitiiiie  MigiwCteli'Of 
land,  we  shall  oi^at  pwont  olMmre  fliat  oaft  «f 
fint  conaeqnenees  wm  imddabtodlythe  wwiridv*"  ** 


which  brokfeootijie-  ywr  aftw  itivat  pemd.    Ittrii 
mitted  alsov  w<emtff  add)  l^a-wiHMriw^  mki^aii 
its  most  zeatous  enfodali^  tfiat  it  <*  iwearioMi;:  afr 
loud  complitinit)  Aat,  ttiouweng  paaj^lwMBiKiti 
enough  to  import  from  aft  paHi  whatoii"  tifejr 
they  were  neverthelesi)  by  1ill»  la^  d  * 
due  supplies  of  mwwiwndae  floni.odie> 
could,  and  till  then  did^  import;  ;1lieHii 
dians  were  at  UaaAy  oat  nmout  nme 
pelled  to  sonea&v  tMr.  island  to:tha' 
forces  under  Sip  Qaofge  Ajscua^  m .  Msntti-  MM^ 
eyen«fter  tliis,  they  continnBdyinotwjltoandii^  ijt 
bitory  act,  to  keepiip'acooMlQnbk  intvnoflMJNi 
Dutek,  whieh  'wav  oonm!Pidi  «t  by  tfatt  aafMKWMOt .   Iltov 
wealth  and  importaaoe  ef  Bariiftmi^  vsmmmj.mmmtmm  j 
siderably  reduced  by  CmapirelFs  ooncfaaity^M  16i6^  db. 
Jamaica,  to  wfaidi  many  of  tiie  pbnteit  nob  afthr  .ttfw 
moved,  induced-  prinoipally^  by  dw'  greatfir  irlniapoi—  af  j 
land  in  liiat  islandv 

The  legal'  rate  of  interesi  oat  nnmey  bad  eactiBtaqdliir 
be  ten  per  cent,  at  fixed  by  iho^  act  of  1571^  tiller  i»i 
1624,  it  was  reduced ta. eight  percent.  \ifM^  st^tMA' 
21  Jac.  I.  c.  IT,— whidi,  aiW  aathoririnff  lili  'i«l%4 
drolly  adds  the  proviso^  <^  Aat  no  worda  inrtiurlktw  omk* 
tained  shall  be  conafraedxNP  espomded  tb  attow4l»|jlMiM 


tice  of  usury  in  point  o£  niiaioa'  or  oonaoieBOOtl" 
rate  of  interest  oontaaned:  tn>  be^  eight  per  cent^  till-  MSiyh 
when  it  was  ftirtiier  redooed  by  the  pariiaaBBBt  taso^ilQRj 
cent ,  at  which  point  it  nmamed  fiked  for  tlie  not  4if  1M« 
present  perunk  Some  years  before  thia.tameta  n  * 
trade  in  the  lending:  o0  moo^  had  spnmg^^np)  oC.^ 
Anderson  giwe»  the  MUnfring.  account  fiim.-a  ram  j 
onrious  pamphlet^  entidad  «  The  Myatery  ^.^du^lSbtm- 
fashioned  G^daniidia  or  Baidwn  .di8Cov«red;''  |ifntari^ia% 
1676.  For  seme  time>  the  nsnali  pboe  in  wfaick  IImi* 
LfmdoBToeiKltimiB  kept  liieu  ch^  bad  beeft-tte-KofiJb 
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MiDt  in  the  Tower.  But  ite  despotic  act  of  Charlefi  I. 
-in  seizing,  a  few  months  before  the  meeting  lof  the  Long 
Parliamont,  a  «im  of  800,000/.  which  was  lodged  here, 
under  the  joame  of  a  ioan,  having  destroy ed  the  security 
lOf  diat  place  of  deposit,  it  then  became  customary,  wc 
are  told,  thoueh  the  statement  seems  a  strange  one,  for 
merchants  and  traders  io  intrust  their  cash  to  the  keeping 
of  their  clerks  and  apprentioe6«  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  <»yil  war,  when  the  said  clerks  and  apprentices  fell 
into  the  habit  of  running  away  fix>m  their  masters  and 
going  to  the  army :  so  that,  at  last,  about  the  year  1646, 
eommercial  men  firat  began  to  place  their  c«sh  in  the 
jhands  of  leoldflmiths ;  until  which  time,  it  is  stated,  the 
business  of  the  goldamiths  of  London  consisted  merely 
in  buying  and  setting  plate  and  foreign  coins  of  gold  and 
silver,  in  meltii^  ana  culUng  these  artodes,  in  coining 
seme  at  the  Mint,  and  in  supplying  with  the  rest  the 
refiners,  {date-makers,  and  mextmants,  according  to  the 
variations  of  the  price.  '*  Tbis  new  banking  business^" 
the  accomit  proceeds,  ^*  soon  gnew  very  oonsiderable. 
It  happened  in  those  times  of  civil  commotion,  that  the 
parliament,  out  of  the  plate,  and  from  the  -old  ^oin  -brought 
mto  the  Mint,  coined  seven  millions  into  hf^£-crowns  ; 
and,  there  being  no  mills  then  in  use  at  the  Mint,  this 
jsew  money  was  of  very  unequal  weight,  sometimes  two- 
pence and  three-pence  difference  in  an  oiinco ;  and  most 
of  it  was,  it  seems,  heavier  tbim  it  ought  to  have  been  in 
pcoportion  to  the  value  in  foreign  parts.  Of  this  the 
goldsmiths  made,  natwallj,  the  advantages  usual  in  such 
cases,  by  picking  out  or  cidling  the  heaviest,  and  laoelting 
them  down,  and  exporting  them.  It  ha{^pened,  also, 
that  our  gold  cmas  were  too  weighty,  aiid  of  these  also 
they  took  the  like  advantage.  Mixreover,  suoh  mer- 
jdbants'  servants  as  still  kept  their  masters'  Tunnuag  cash, 
had  fallen  into  a  way  of  olandeBtinely  lending  the  same 
io  the  |;oldsmitiis,  at  £our-pence  per  cent,  per  diem 
(about  SIX  per  cent,  per  annum) ;  who,  by  mese  and 
such  like  means,  were  enabled  to  lend  out  great  quantitieft 
of  cash  to  necessitous  merchants  aosi  iiwx%^  ^«i^^  ^s^ 
maatbijr^  at  high  interest ;  and  also  \>e^gui  \A  ^oaRfiM^&X  ^dokS^ 
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merchants'  Inlis  at  the  like,  or  an  higher  ntfe  of  btetefc^n 
Much  about  the  same  time  th^  beffan  to  reoaiTe  iSbm 
rents  of  gentlemen's  estatea  renutted  to  town.  Mid  tii 
allow  them  and  othera  who  put  cadi  into  theur  handt 
some  interest  for  it,  if  it  remiuned  but  for  a  single  mootfe 
in  then*  hands,  or  even  a  leaser  time.  This  waa  a  great 
allurement  for  people  to  put  ihor  money  mto  their  handa^ 
which  would  bear  int^-est  till  the  day  thmr  wanted  Hl* 
And  they  could  also  draw  it  out  by  one  hundred  pomdL' 
or  fifty  pounds,  &c.,  at  a  time,  as  they  wanted  it,  wm 
infinitely  less  trouble  than  if  they  had  lent  it  Out  on  vMhm 
real  or  persohiEd  security.  The  oonsequenoe  waa,'  tfaatii 
quickly  brought  a  great  quantilj  of  cask  into  thob^  ban^^ 
so  that  the  duef  or  greatest  of  them  were  now  eaafalea 
to  supply  Cromwell  with  money  in  adYanioe  on  the  m> 
venues,  as  his  occasions  reqoirea,  upon  great  advantagea 
to  themselves."  Here  we  have  all  the  prindpal  opien^' 
tions  of  our  modem  banks,  including  even  abmeportkB* 
of  the  accommodation  given  by  the  maak  of  Engfand  to 
the  government  in  our  day,  described  aa  ah«Klr  In  IM 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  No  faankl% 
establishment,  properly  so  called,  however,  like  thoaft 
already  existing  at  Amsterdam  and  in  several  of  tfa» 
Italian  States,  was  begun  in  England  during  the  pkeafttit 
period,  although  various  proiects  of  the  Und  were  aull^ 
mitted  both  to  the  public  and  the  parliament.  ^  •    * 

In  1652  the  postage  of  lettera  m  Endand  waa  ftrnedi 
or  let  by  the  state  to  John  Manlev,  1^.,  for  10,tNWlL 
a-year;  and  four  years  aito  the  whole  catabliahment  af 
the  Post  Office  was  subjected  to  a  revisiba  and'  plidad. 
upon  a  more  stable  foundation  than  heretofore.  In  lOM 
the  number  of  hadmey  ooachea  licenaed  to  plv  in'ibto 
streets  of  London  was  raised  to  two  hundred,  luid  m  16tf4 


to  three  hundred,  the  government  and  regulation  of  tucoi 
being  placed  in  the  court  of  aldermen.    Tl]»  'M  dnti 


of  the  over>mcrease  of  tiie  4saiHtal,  howerer,  atiU 
tinued  to  haunt  the  l^islature  of  the  oommonwedtli  di 
much  as  it  had  formerly  done  the  court.  An  edict  pilk 
nsbed  in  1656  dedarea  that  "  the  grcAt  and  eseeaaite 
number  oChomeB J  edifices,  ouihoiu«a)«nd  QoMoMsea^MikailL 
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and  new-built  in  and  about  the  city  of  London  is  found 
to  be  very  mischievous  and  inconvenient,  and  a  great 
annoyance  and  nuisance  to  the  commonwealth."  Where- 
upon a  fine  of  one  year's  rent  is  imposcil  on  all  houses 
erected  on  new  foundations  ¥rithin  ten  miles  of  the  walls 
of  LcRidon  since  1620,  not  having  four  acres  of  frcehola 
land  attached  to  them ;  and  a  fine  of  100/.  on  all  such  as 
should  be  erected  in  future.  But  from  the  operation  of 
the  act  were  excepted  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
several  city  hospitals ;  the  Earl  of  Clare's  new  market 
(now  Clare  Market),  which  js  described  as  just  then 
built ;  the  streets  about  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  then  in 
course  of  being  erected ;  Bangor  Court  in  Shoe  Lane,  then 
about  to  be  built  upon  the  site  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor's 
house  and  garden  ;  and  some  other  recent  erections 
below  London  Bridge  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
These  were  no  doubt  all  the  chief  additions  that  had 
been  made  to  the  metropolis  within  the  last  few  years. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  period  both  the 
fineness  and  the  weight  of  the  silver  coinage  continued 
the  same  as  they  had  been  fixed  in  the  year  1601 ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  pound  of  Mint  silver  contained  eighteen 
ounces  of  alloy,  and  was  coined  into  sixty-two  shillings. 

Immediately  after  his  accession,  James  T.  directed  two 
coinages  of  gold;  one  of  pieces  of  ten  shillings,  five 
shillings,  and  two  and  sixpence  in  value, — that  is,  of 
angels,  half  angels,  and  quarter  angels — from  gold  of  23 
carats  3^  grains  fine ;  the  other  of  pieces  of  twenty  shillings 
and  the  same  inferior  current  values,  that  is,  of  sovereigns, 
half  sovereigns,  crowns,  and  half  crowns,  from  gold  of 
only  22  carats  fine.  This  throwing  into  circulation  of 
two  gold  coinages  of  different  standards  must,  one  would 
think,  have  been  attended  with  some  inconveniences.  At 
the  same  time  he  ordered  a  silver  coinage  of  crowns,  half 
crowns,  shillings,  sixpences,  two-pences,  pence,  and  hdf- 
pence.  All  the  pieces  of  these  first  coinages  are  distin- 
guished from  those  afterwards  issued  by  bearing  the  words 
Ano.  Sco.  (for  England  and  Scotland),  instead  of  tlvc^icb^^^ 
noting  King  of  Great  Britain,  wbicu  -waa  >i)lafc  ^\'Ctfi  ^«xjbrs^ 
assumed  the  following  year,  and  'wVAcYi  \ve  ^\x^c\3e^^^s^ 


to  flHIMPZiMP 

.proclamation,  to  be  AeiMcfixAhjwed  vpffi^jdlillia^MiM^ 
In  the  next  coinage,  the  poqnd  qC^iolA^  widlidi  Jud  hem^ 
tofoFe  passed  osAy  lor  .88/.  l/8li^)iait«rilflnd4o  tooM 
10  value  to  87/.  4s.  lid.,  tiw  »BoaUywitwn  ^  .Owfc^  «|m^ 
setting  -forth  thftt  tbe  Enp^ :4r0U:mii:  lwd«f  Jato  tow 
exported  in  great  i^iutttitiii  » toomnf  ueoQe  ^  ita  innt 
bearing  a  due  pepestkm^  to  Hie  ifil«er«.«:io'.'Olhffr  jifr 
tions.  The  gold  eoiM  'were  mm  itooM'vte'tei  4m 
of  the  value  of  rtweoty  iduUi^gp,  (to  te^eilW.  llM4|pi||rS 
one  of  ten  shiUings,  to  be  4»ltted  :the  ^bdbte  «««M 
one  of  five  shiltiogp,  to  ,be  teaUed  itbe  ,Mri|m  tamm^ 
one  of  four  shUlis^s,  to  :be  icalled  ,the  AwUe  >CMim  j 
and  one  of  two  ahlUiiigs  and  jUpaaea,  <to  A^^riW^Af 
lialf-^srown.  The  nest  year  thie^  wl«e  «f  HwijUinad^ 
gold  was  raised  to  M.  lOs, ;  «|d:  al.llhal  4ift»  «49iU 
pdnage  was  ocderediof  «oae4nfl(U4Kt  AU^  abSiM^l^ 
apur-riab  at  fifleen  fl^dUiiiga ;  and  anfiidB  «(  taiifeBiigt: 
in  1611,  in  oanaequeaee .  «f  ihe  «M«Mqg  Mtlye  ^^ 
gold  in  relation ^wer  in  4^:gni«ml)S«a|MB.»Hr- 
ket  of  the  funoious  Aielala,  it  wm  4mm4  veoeaMif  .Iff 
raise,  by  prodamalkm^  tftw  awtoe  «fff  jflie .  <MW«y4o  twiwiy* 
ti¥o  shiUings,  and  ihat  of.  all  the:#t]Mr  iprikLfMei  A«l 
current  in  the  .same  profxiclioQ.  lihe  .MMt  fWr.Al 
pound  of  gold  coined  inta  aaae^iftla^  mn«ii ' 
^Misraised  to.the  vahie«f  441.  i&Me;4M 
into  unities,  &c.,  to  4M.  lat.  4dL  &:MllSk« 
gold  coinage iras  iawied, voanaiiitipg ;of /ptoWidB  Iwiai^y 
shillings,  ten  iiiiUio||s,  and .  Jtoie  atiilHngfc  ■  wlwiik  ^  m9^ 
sequence  of  being  Hnpaeasedr^dA^  4ba  kmiff^ifmA  wm^ 
rounded  by  a  lanid,  came^to-ite  ijommnfy  kBrnm^tf^A^ 
name  of  laurels.  Bodh  ibbe  twenty-ahSUnf  tew  jmI 
the  unity  were  also  popahdj  erfled  bwitdpiriwi.  \]«i 
this  reign  Ukewise  MfMaied  Um  jfint  £ki|pw  iQQMiir 
oodaage,  consisting  of  fiwduogs,  mkkh  wnet  mmAM 
HIB,  the  private  tobaBs  of  lead^id  bman,  wMrhiimjfi 


about  tkree  ihouaaad  velaileia  ^  yifiaab  attdjmtfl^^^^ 
moBd  about  IfOadcm  Ahat  Abw  na«i  Am&k  -|-—  "-Trian  t. 
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and  the  practice  was*  general  in  all  the  conaideraUe 
towns  throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a  pound  of 
goldof  28  carats  34  grains  fine  was  directed  to  be  accounted 
of  the  value  of  44/.  lOis. ;  and  a  pound  of  32  carets  fine 
of  the  value  of  41/.  **  In  the  former  reign/'  observes 
Leake,  *'  the-  great  quanti^  of  silver  brought  into  Eu- 
rope upon  the  opening  of  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
had  raised  the- price  of  gold,  and  caused  it  to  be  exported, 
so  that  for  two  years  hardly  any  usual  payments  were 
made  in  gM ;  but,  die  gold,  by  reason  or  this  advanced 
price,  bein^  brought  hack,  there  followed  as  great  a 
scarcity  of  silver."*  It  had  been  the  practice,  too,  of  the 
goldsmiths  for  some  yeara,  he  adds,  to  cull  out  the 
weightiest  and  best  siwer  money,  for  which  they  would 
give  a  premium  of  two  and  sometimes  three  shillings  on 
the  hundred  pounds,  and  to  melt  and  export  it.  Above 
ten  millions  of  pounds  sterling  in  silver  were  coined  from 
1630  to  1643 ;  ''  nevertheless,  in  1632,"  Rushworth  teila 
us,  ^'  there  was  such  plenty  of  gold  in  the  kingdom,  and 
such  scarcity  of  silver,  that  the  drovers  and  farmers,  wha 
brought  their  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  to  be  sold  in 
Smithficld,  would  ordinarily  moke  their  bargain  to  be 
paid  in  silver  and  not  in  gold.  And,  besides,  in  thif 
time  people  did  ordinarily  give  two-pence,  and  some- 
times more,  to  got  twenty  shillings  in  silver  for  the 
exchange  of  a  twenly^illing  piece  of  go^d,  full  weight. 
And  in  and  about  Lmidon  and  Westminster,  as  well  as  in 
other  ports,  most  people  carried  gold  scales  in  their 
pockets  to  weigh  gold  on  all  oocasions.^t  The  coins 
struck  by  Charles  in  the  early  part  of  his  reiffn  were  of 
the  same  denominations  as  tiiose  issued  bv  his  feither. 
Among  his  schemes  for  ndong  money  at  tnis  time,  were 
various  projects  which  were  set  on  foot  for  coining  silver 
extracted  from  the  lead-mines  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Of  these,  howcvier,  the  only  one  that  turned  out 
in  any  considerable  degree  productive  was  that  £ot  coin-' 
ing  me  silver  yielded  by  tne  Welsh  mines,  for  ^liv^ 

*  Historical  Account  of  Eng\iB\i Mgoft^, ^^^  ^K^« 

/  CoUectioDMy  ii.  150. 
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purpose  a  mint  was  established,  in  1637,  at  the  eastlo  of 
Abcrystwith,  in  Cardiganshire.  These  mines  ultimately 
yielded  about  a  hundred  pounds  of  silver  a-week ;  and 
the  mint  at  Aberystwith  proved  of  considerable  service  to 
the  king  during  his  war  with  the  parliament.  Of  several 
other  mines,  the  ore  of  which  was  tried  by  workmen 
brought  out  of  Germany,  those  of  Slaithbome  in  Lanca- 
shire are  said  to  have  yielded  four  per  cent,  of  silver ; 
those  of  Barnstaple  in  Devonshire  and  Court^Martin  in 
Cornwall,  ten  per  cent. ;  and  those  at  Miggleswicke  and 
Wardel,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  six  or  eight  per  cent. 
In  this  reign,  also,  was  introduced,  by  Nicholas  Briot,'  a- 
native  of  France,  the  process  of  fabricating  coins  by  ma- 
chinery, instead  of  by  the  hammer,  the  only  method 
hitherto  employed.  Briot,  driven  from  France,  where 
he  had  been  graver  general  of  the  coin,  by  the  intriguci9i 
of  persons  whose  interests  were  opposed  to  his  ingenious 
improvements,  appears  to  have  come  over  to  l^igland 
about  the  year  1G28,  and  in  1633  was  coxistituted  chief 
engraver  of  coins  for  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
He  remained  in  this  country  till  he  was  recalled  to 
France  by  the  Chancellor  Seguier,  about  the  year  1640. 
While  he  presided  over  the  cutting  of  the  dies  for  the 
English  coinage,  it  was  considered  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful then  known.  Among  other  pieces  of  his  striking  is 
one  in  gold,  of  the  weight  of  8  pennyweights  18.^ 
grains,  *'  with  the  king's  head,"  says  Leake,  ''adnurablv 
well  done,  bare-headed,  and  the  lovelock,  as  it  was  calledi. 
hanging  before,  which,  it  seems,  was  so  disagreeable  to 
the  Roundheads  (so  called  from  the  contrary  extreme) 
that  Prynne  wrote  a  book  against  it,  called  *  The  Unlovc- 
liness  of  Lovelocks.' "  This,  being  dated  in  1630,  must 
have  been  among  the  earliest  of  Briot 's  productions. 
After  the  war  had  begun  and  the  parliament  had  seized 
the  Tower,  Charles  set  up  mints  at  Shrewsbury,  Oxford, 
York,  and  other  places,  most  of  the  money  coined,  at 
which  has  the  mint  mark  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers, 
as  having  been  struck  by  the  workmen  and  instruments 
belonging  to  the  establishment  at  Aberystwith.  The 
greater  part  of  it  appears  also  to  \ia.\e  VwiCft.  ina.^'fc,  xa.  ^14 
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old-fashioned  way,  by  the  hammer,  the  use  of  the  mill 
having  been  prol»biy  laid  aside  on  Briot's  departure^ 
^*  The  unhappy  situation  of  the  king's  aifiiirs/'  says  Leake, 
*<  may  be  traiced  by  his  money,  which  grew  worse  and 
worse  in  the  stamp,  till  at  last  they  hardly  deserve  the 
name  of  a  coin,  seeming  rather  the  work  of  a  smith  (as 
perhaps  ^ey  were)  tlum  a  graver,  and  manifest  they 
were  coined  in  the  greatest  hurr^  and  confusion."  Bc« 
sides  money  of  the  common  species,  various  other  coins 
or  tokens,  which  have  received  the  name  of  obsidional 
or  siege  pieces,  were  issued  on  different  occasions  by  the 
royalists  m  the  course  of  the  war.  Among  these  were  the 
pieces  stamped  at  Newark  in  1643  and  1646,  which  are 
m  the  form  of  a  lozenge ;  those  stamped  at  the  siege  of 
Carlisle  in  1645,  which  are  octangular;  the  Pontefract 

{)ieces,  some  of  which  are  round,  some  octangular,  some 
ozenge-sha]>ed ;  and  another  sort  of  money,  consisting 
merely  of  bits  of  silver-plate  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  with  a  rude  representation  of  a  castle,  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Scarborough,  stamped  upon  it.  > 

In  the  beginning  of  their  quarrel  with  the  king  the 
parliament  coined  both  gold  and  silver  money  bearing 
the  usual  impressions,  and  only  distinguished  from  that 
issued  by  the  king  by  its  having  the  letter  P.  (for  Parlia- 
ment) stamped  upon  it  as  a  mint  mark.  They  afterwards 
coined  gold  pieces  of  twenty  shillings,  ten  shillings,  and 
five  shillings,  and.  silver  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings, 
and  sixpences,  having  on  the  obverse  an  antioue  shield 
with  St.  George's  cross,  encircled  with  a  palm  and  a 
laurel  branch,  and  circumscribed  Ths  Commoitwbalth 
OF  Englaio)  ;  on  the  reverse,  two  antique  shields  con- 
joined, the  first  with  St.  George's  cross  as  before,  the 
other  with  a  harp,  and  circumscribed  God  with  us. 
Their  silver  two-pences,  pennies,  and  half-pennies,  have 
only  the  arms  without  any  legend  or  inscription.  Such 
coins,  with  a  swi  for  the  mint-mark,  are  found  of  the  dates 
1649,  1650,  1651,  1652,  and  1653  ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  they  were  occasionally  struck  even  dowa  \o  Ajfta 
Restoration :  Leake  says  he  had  seetv  VioVltv  ^  V«^\A?3 
and  a  ten  shilling  piece  of  1660.     TVAa  yj«&  viJ^  \«5xv- 
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-mered  mone}' ;  but  there  are  Jikewis^  bALf^<m>wiL9,  ! 

■  lings,  and  siiponoes  of  1651,  bearing  the  same  stamp, 
.  anagrainod  unon  the  outer  ed^;  vrhich  is  the  earliest 

English  GotnplQtcly  milled  silver  coinage,  the  milled 
money  of  EltzabetU  and  Chiles  I.  being  only  marked 
•  upon  the  tlat  ed|E[e.  One  miUed  iiBlf-crown  of  tlxe  eoiho 
dateJias  inscribed  upon  tberitn  tiic  words,  I>  the  thxkd 
TSAB.OF  Frue;ih>m  bt  Goj>'£  BiiicatiLjfG  Restorexi  ; 
another  hajTuprii  Am>  Pejijce.     1631 »     FjiTsus  Bjlok- 

■  BAxus  1>  vESToa  Tecit.     These  apptur  to  be  rival  j>r(^ 
oductioiu; ;  the  former  by  the  rejG:umr  moLnejers  of  the 

Tower )  the  latter  by  a  French  artist,  Peter  BJondeau, 
-who.  came  over  and  oflbred  hlfi  services  to  the  comuuttee 
fof  the  council  of  state  for  the  MijQt  in  1649)  but  never 
'  was  employed  la;'thv<r  thuii  to  give  thU  specimen  of  his 
'tflkill,  ..although  he  appears  to  have  rciuuncd  in  ihc 
\  eountry  about  tijree  years,  (Uid  wus  probably  not  well 
;  used  by  the  g;ovemment.  Some  copper,  farthings,  of 
'  Yarious:  imprtdsioD^,  were  likewise  eoinod  by  the  parlia- 
ment. 

The  earliest  money  bearing  the  effigies  ol  Oliver 
.  Cromwell  has  the  di^te  of  1656,  though  it  wa>}  not  tid 
.the' ic^owing^  year  that  lie  ibrmuHy  took  upon  him  the 

■  royal  authority  in  coutbrmity  with  the  '^  retition  aud 
■Adyice/'  His  ooina  are  twenty  sbUlinga  .and  fifty  shil- 
lings pieces  of  gold ;  and  erowxis,  half-crowns,  *hil/ings, 

.^•nd sixpences  of  silver.  "  They  are,"  sayii  Ltake^  **  an 
reKceUeut  dio^  done  by  tlie  mooter Jy  hand  of  SynwDnda  (or 
Simon)  ^  execeding^  anythin^ref  thiLLkind  that  luid  betm 

irdoaeaiiice  the  Botiians  ;  and  in  like :  manner  be  appears 
thereon,  bis  bust  Casar-iifce,  laureate,  looking  to  the 
xight,  with  whbkere,  and  a  stcaU  tufl  upon  the  under 
•lip."  The  circmnseription  around  the  head  of  tlie  Pro- 
tector is  OiiVAB,  D.  G.  R.  P.  AsQ.  Sco.  Hib.  &c.  P«o. 
On  the  reverse  J  under  a  royal  craven,  ha  shield  ^  bearing 

:  iikthe-firi^t  and  fourth  quaiters  St.  Greorge's  cross,  in  the 
second- St.  Andrew's  ero&s,  and  in  the  third  a  harp  ;  with 
the  Protector's  paternal  areas,  natndy,  a  lion  rampaiit, 
on  an  escutcheon  in  the  centre  ■  and  Oie  circuDJscription 

Pax  QvAERiTCA  Bjeujo,  >Nit3DL JiuG  iai(jt\&vi^v'^^^fl- 
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There  is  also  a  copper  farthing  of  Cromwell's,  ^ith  a 
somewhat  different  device  on  the  reverse. 

To  this  period  likewise  belong  a:  few  of  the  Pontefract 
coins,  or  tokens,  which  were .  issued  jafter  the  king's 
death,  in  the  name  of  Charles  II. 

For  Scotland,  James  I.  coined*  sovereigns  of  gold, 
crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences  of  silver, 
and  also  farthings  of  copper.  AH  these  Scottish  coins, 
however,  bore  names  lodieating  a  Talue  twelve  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  corresponding  English  coin :  thus 
Uie 'Scottish  half-crown  was  called  &  thirty-shilling  piece, 

^e  farthing  a  threepenny  piece,  &c.  Ue  also  ooined 
both  silver  and  copper  money  for  Ireland,  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  aboat'threes|uarterB  of  the  English ;  and  called 
in  the  mixed  or  base  money  -which  had*  been  issued  in 
the  time  of  the  •  rebellion  -by '  Elizabeth.  Among  the 
Scotch  coins  of  Charles  I.  is  a  sovemgnor  unity  of  gold, 
^hich  is  very  neatly  finished;  and  is  supposed  to  -be  the 
production  of  'Nichdas  Briot,  the  mint^nark .  bemg  a 
small  B.  Charies's  other  Scottish  money  coosists  of 
double  crownsy'OTOwns,  and  half-crowns  -of  gold;  half- 
crowns,  •  shillings,  sixpences,  nobles  or  half^nnrks,  forty- 
penny  pieces  or  quarter '  marks,  two-shilling  pieoes,  and 
twenty-penny  pieces  of  isilver ;  and  farthings,  and  both- 
wellsj  or  bodies,'  of  the  vtdueof  the  sixth  part  of  a  penny 

-English,  of  copper.  His- tonly  Irish  coins  are  some  of 
silver,  issued  arter  I64I,  by  appointment  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  the  Duke  of'  Onnondyand  hence-  known  as 
Ormond  money.  There,  are  alsa  some  -  Irish  '  ludfpenco 
and -farthings  of -copper,  ^of  this  time,  ^bearing  the  -  figure 
of  a  king  kneeling  and  playing  on  a  harp,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have' been-  strufck  by  the  papi***  during  their 

.  insurfection  in  1642.  The  coins  of  »cotland  and  Ire- 
land in  the  tune  of  the  CommonweaHh  were  the  same 

"With  those  of  England. 
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CHAPTER  Yin. 

ntoM  THS  BxnoEAnoiir  10  ths  xsvoumtMi* 
-7AJ>.   1660—1688. 

In  the  intei^  between  the  Beiliontiop  nad  liM 
the  increase  of  our  trade  appean  to  have  been  botfi  BUie 
considerable  upon  the  wboley  and  more  atowlty.in  Ms 
progress,  than  in  any  former  period  of  the  a«me  UngAl 
and  the  same  thing  vaaj  probably  be  affifnei)  of  ito 
national  industry  in  all  its  great  brandbea.  The  hntiieBMi 
of  the  civil  war,  diaastroiia  as  it  nu^  hacfebew  hi  its  hfri 
mediate  operation,  had  yet  pat  anew  hSb  iMo.  the'airi 
the  mspiration  of  which,  on  the  retnm  of  ifaatded  ooii- 
dition  of  things,  was  hUt  by  our  oommeroe  and  mamifto- 
tures,  as  well  as  by  all  odier  narta  of  oar  aocU  lyatan; 
the  very  gap  that  remained  tooe  filled  vq^  in  oooaeMnMr 
of  the  partial  suspension  of  mercantile  and  ottter  ndtih 
trial  activity  during  the  war,  qaidtened  that  adiijly 
when  the  war  was  over ;  the  gorenunent  of  llMi  dRK 
tectorate  exerted  itself  to  promote  the  tradfaig  Inhyyilii  jof 
the  country ;  and  the  impulse  thus  |p?en  oanfiniwd  to 
carry  forwani  the  spurit  or  enterprise  after  the  J*—*-^ 
tion,  in  a  state  of  greater  public  security,  and  fai 
stances  otherwise  much  more  ftvopralMey  than 
isted  previous  to  that  event. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  regular  growth  ja&d 
prosperity  of  English  commerce  throuffhoot  the 

Seriod  is  afforded  by  the  returns  of  &»  QwtpL  — ^- 
uties,  an  account  of  which  we  have  for  Ha  whol^  W^ 
tent.  "*  From  this  accoimt  it  appears  that  the  jirodiiise^if  1 
,  *  First  published  in  Chalmeis's  Estimate  of  tiie  Oonmn-  ■ 
^ve  Strength  of  Great  Britwn,  p.  49  (edit  of  1804\  lift  • 
Cheers  observes,  that  "there  was  an  addidooal  ivkf  m 
Jfines  imposed  in  1672,  and  an  impost  on  wine.  tt»hMe^«S^  ' 
Imen,  in  1685 ;  but,  u  these  duties^were  W^SSflSJ  '^ 

««»nnt,  therpfil^'*^  We  m^^wtosAi^TOaa  ^gnm  Iil«^  . 
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tills  branch  of  the  public  revenue  from  the  24th  of  Julr, 
1660,  to  the  29th  of  September,  1661,  was  only  421,582/., 
or,  for  the  twelve  months,  only  about  361,356/. ;  that 
the  annual  average  of  the  next  four  years,  ending  with 
MichUelmas  Day,    1665,  was  about  509,774/.  ;  of  tho 
next  five«  ending  with  1670,  about  475,018/.  (here  we 
may  perceive  the  effect  of  the  great  plague  and  the  fire 
of  London,  the  returns  being,  for  1666  only  903,766/., 
for  1667  only  408,324/.,  but  rising  in  1668  to  626,998/.)  ; 
of  the  next  five  years  ending  with  1675,  581,429/.;  of 
the  next  five,  ending  with  1680,  640,231/. ;  of  the  next 
^ve,  ending  with  1685,  722,933/. ;   and  of  the  three 
remaining  years,  ending  with  Michaelmas,  1688,   and 
all  comprehended  within  the  reign  of  James,   about 
816,874/.,  or  fully  double  the  receipts  for  the  first  year 
or  two  after  the  Restoration.    The  amount  for  the  year 
ending  29th  September,  1662,  was  414,946/. ;  that  for  the 
year  ending  Michaelmas,  1687,  was  884,955/.     For  the 
next  year,  the  last  of  the  present  period,  it  was  781,987/. 
The  few  notices  that  have  oeen  preserved  of  our 
general  exports  and  imports  during  this  period  go  to  con- 
firm the  evidence  of  the  progressive  extension  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  afforded  by  the  foregoing  account. 
We  have  seen  that  the  entire  value  of  the  exports  and 
imports  in  1613  was  4,628,586/.,  and  in  1622, 4,939,751/. 
It  is  stated  that  in  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1663, 
the  imports  amounted  to  4,016,019/.,  the  exports  to 
2,022,812/.;  and  that  in  the  year  ending  Michaelmas  1669, 
the  imports  were  4,196,139/.,    the  exports  2,063,274/. 
The  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  together,  therefore, ' 
for  the  first  of  these  years  was  6,038,831/.,  and  for  the 
second  6,259,413/.  The  figures  indicate  a  steady  progress 
of  mercantile  activity  and  of  national  wealth,  whether  we 
take  the  sums  of  the  exports  and  imports  at  the  four  suc- 
cessive dates,  as  has  just  been  done,  or  confine  our  view 
to  the  imports  alone,  as  best  marking  the  national  power 
of  expenditure  or  purchase.     They  were  2,141,283/.  in 
1614;  2,619,315/.  in  1622;  4,016,019/.  ixv  V^^^\  wi\ 
4,196,1391  in  1669.* 
*  The  authority  for  the  statement  of  exijjoT^a  osA  \m^t^m 
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The  terms  in  which  the  great  Dutch  minister  De 
Witt  speaks  of  the  hostilify  or  rivahy  to  be  apprehended . 

in  1663  and  1669  is  the  First  Part  of  a  Report  made  tb  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Accoants  in  1711>  by  Dr.  Charles 
Dayenant,  who  then  held  the  office  of  inspeotor-gennsl  of 
cnstoms.  (See  Lord  Whitworth's  edition  of  I^venaafs 
works,  I/m.  1771,  voL  t.  p.  376;  where,  however,  there  is  a 
misprint,  third  line  from  tiie  bottom,  of"  exports  "  for  "  im- 
ports," and  of  **  imports  "  for  **  exports.")  Dayenant  says 
that  he  takes  the  statement  from  **  a  manuscript  remaining 
in  the  Custom  House,  wMch  appears  to  be  an  authentic 
copy  of  what  had  been  o£Eered  to  the  House  of  Commons," 
but  in  what  year  he  cannot  find.. (p.  351.)  Fronr  the 
manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  however,  he  has  - 
left  it  somewhat  doubtftxl  whether  the  sums  he.  has  put 
down  are  the  value  of  the  total  exports  and  imports  of  ^ 
the  kingdom,  or  only  of  those  of  the  port  of  London,-  whidi 
he  seems  to  intimate  bore  the  proportion  of  between  three 
and  four  to  one  to  thoae  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  (p.  852^ 
The  statement  has  been  generally  assomedto  be  that  of .  the 
total  exports  and  imports.  It  is  repeatedly  quoted  or  referred 
to  in  the  work  entitled  **  The  British  Merchant,"  a  series 
of  papers  first  published  in  1713,  with  the  object,  in  which 
it  succeeded,  of  defisating  the  proposed  treaty  of  commerce ' 
with  France  which  was  to  have  followed  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
and  afterwards  collected  in  three  vols.  8vo.,  in  1743.  The 
principal  author  of  «  The  British  Merchant"  wasHenry  Mar- 
tin, Esq.,  who  succeeded  Davenant  as  inspector-general  of* 
the  customs ;  but  Anderson  (Chron.  Deduct  of  Com.  it.  496), 
and  after  him  Macpberson  (Annals  of  Com.  iL  534),  are 
mistaken  in  supj^ing  the  account  for  the  year  1668-9  to  rest 
upon  his  authority ;  for  it  is  given  by  Davenant,.  along  witii 
that  for  1662-3.  The  authors  of  "  The  British  Mer<£ant," 
who  are  sturdy  upholders  of  what  has  been  called  the  Mercan- 
tile Theory,  maintsun  that  the  balance  apinst  us  indicated 
by  these  two  statements,  or  the  **  great  national  loss,"  as  th^ 
term  it,  was  occa^oned  by  our  having  then  a  fail  trade  wiu 
France;  "which  ftiU  trade"  say  they,  "bang  afterwards 
probihited,'  the  general  balMice  'miObft^rcas  \699  was  got  to 
be  8o  ikr  in  our  favour  as  \,\41,^^^V\Vi%.^aL.\:jiBaxS^tft 
^y,  such  was  now  the  excesa  oi  ex^T\&«wc\wstNj£^\  \s*a^ 
5»»«i   bj  ns  from  hawig  bo  \w.^  mN3a.^«aRfc  Y«k  ^ 
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from  England,  in  his  woric  cntid«d  "  The  Interest  of 
Holland,"  publi^edin  3669,  show  the  estimation  of  the 
commercial  greatness  of  this  country  which  was  now 
prevalent  on  the  continent;  and  the  passage  is  also 
worth  quoting  from  the  sketch  it  gives  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  our  manufactures  and  trade.  '*  When  the 
compulsive  laws  of  the  Netherland  Halls,"  he  observes, 
'^  had  first  driven  the  cloth-weaving  from  the  cities  into 
our  villages,  and  thence  into  Englaiad,  and  that,  by  the 
cruelty  of  the  Duke  d'Alva,  the  saj-weavmg  went  also 
afiter  it,  the  English  by  degrees  began  to  vend  their 
manufactures  throughout  Europe :  th^  became  potent  at 
sea,  and  no  longer  to  depend  on  the  Netherlands.  Also, 
by  that  discovery  of  tne  inexpressibly  rich  cod-bank 
of  Newfoundland,  those  of  Bristol  in  particular  made  use 
of  that  advants^.  Moreover,  the  long  persecution  of 
Puritans  in  England  has  occasioned  the  plantinff x>f  many 
English  colonies  in  America,  by  which  tney  dnvc  a  very 
considerable  foreign  trader  thither.  So  that  this  mighty 
island,  united  with  Ireland  under  one  king,  seated  in  the 
midst  of  Europe,  having  a  clear  deep  coast,  with  good 

year  1699,  3,230,525/.  Ss,  9d. :  which  balance  in  the  year 
1703  was  so  considerably  increased  as  to  be  no  less  than 
2,117,523/.  Ss.  lOiiL;  total  gained  by  us  from  having  no 
trade  with  France  in  the  year  1703,  4,250,388/.  1«.  lOjdL 
A  most  interesting  consideration.^  All  this  declamation,  in 
Tvhich  the  figures  ctf  arithmetic  are  made  to  play  as  wild  a 
part  as  ever  did  those  of  rhetoric,  is  gravely  repeated  and 
adopted  by  Anderson  (ii.  496).  The  statement  for  the  year 
1662-3  he  had  previously  characterised,  in  the  same  spirit, 
as  '*  a  most  melancholv  account,  truly,"  "  more  especially/' 
he  adds,  ''as  coming  irom  this  able  author,  who  possessed 
that  important  office  [of  inspector  of  the  customs]  in  the 
reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne."  (p.  478.)  But, 
if  he  had  gone  to  Davenanfs  own  Keport^  he  would 
have  found  wherewithal  to  console  himself.  **Here  you 
may  please  to  observe,"  remarks  that  writer,  after  having 
transcribed  the  two  accounts,  *'  what  an  appearance  there  is 
of  an  excess  against  us  all  the  world  over,  thooe  tvo^«»K%,  • 
in  which  no  moM  in  his  ri^t  8ense»  voiXl  d«ag  buA  tiuU  we 
corned  on  a  thnvhff  traffic  "  (p.  377.) 
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havens  and  bays,  in  so  mnow  a  sea  limt  all  fbraign 
that  sail  either  to  the  eastward  or  westward  are  ne 
tated,  even  in  fiur  weather,  to  shun  the  dangerona  Frenoli 
coast,  and  sail  along  that  iji  Ebgland.^  and  In  sir  ^^ 
weather  to  run  in  and  jxreserre  their  liyes,  dupa, 
merchandize  in  its  bays — so  that  Engknd  now,  by  _ 
conjunction  with  SooUand,  bdng  mash  incraased  inj 
strength,  as  well  by  manu&ctores  as  fay  a  great  niTigi^  n 
tion,  will  in  all  respects  be  fonnidable  to  all  Exapp^ 
For,  according  to  we  proverb,  a  master  at  sea  is 
master  at  land ;  and  more  esi  "  "  " '  -  —  - 
seeing  he  is  aide,  both  hj  wi 
of  war,  at  all  times  to  seize  on 


-the  westerly  wmds.  which  Wow  for  aMMt  part  of  tlra  ( /^ 
year  on  this  side  of  the  tropic,  givmg  the  .Sfcdiah  great  r'^ 
opportunities  to  sail  out  of  their  numeroaa  oaya  andijj 
harbours  at  pleasure  to  infest  omr  navigation.'*:  *     {j 

Many  particulars  witii  regard  to  toe  state  of  the  flif-rl 
ferent  branches  of  our  fordign  cammeroe  about  this  tfana  .f 
are  to  be  odlected  from  Sir  Jonah  Child's  New  Diif:  d 
courses  on  Trade,  written  in  1665  (at  his  oouiu^4ioqaB^.:  1 
'Mn  the  8icknes8*year,"  as  he  infivrms  m\  and.firrt  '! 
published  in  1668.  A  second  and  greauy  cnlarml 
edition  appeared  in  1690.  Child  was  an  eminent  Londoa 
merchant,  and  his  views  on  many  subjects  were  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age :  but  there  is  certainly  no  aoondnins  m. 
the  leading  doctrine  of  the  present  wonC|  whidi  la^  tbit. 
the  principal  cause  of  national  wealth  is  a  low  rate  oj' 
interest  established  by  law,  the  &ct  being,  that  tlia 
national  rate  of  interest,  being  merely  another  name  for 
the  price  of  credit^  is  uways  dependent  npon  the  state 
of  the  market  of  credit,  that  is  to  si^,  ujpon  th6'  mpffy 
of  disposable  capital  and  the  demand  for  it  bv  borrowers ; 
and  that  all  that  the  establishment  of  a  i^;al  rate  of 
interest  can  do  is  m  some  degree  to  impede  and  dis^rb 
the  courae  of  the  influences  which  regmate  the  ni^^ 
rate,  and  which,  if  they  were  left  to  themselTeBy  wonld 
determine  the  actual  rate.  In  other  words,  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  instead  ef  bcnng,  aa  CVio^d  Vnaii^ed^ 
of  national  wealth,  by  whidihemeanliD^^ 
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of  oapital,  migot  more  truly  bo  said  to  be  a  oonsequcnoo 
of  sucb  accumulation;  for  if  the  rate  of  profit,  and  conae- 
quently  the  demanda  of  borroweny  dMXild  continue  the 
same,  die  rate  of  intereat  would  be  brought  down  by  the 
mere  growth  of  diapoaable  capital.  But,  notwithstanding 
tins  fundamental  mistake  of  the  book  on  a  theoretical  point, 
it  may,  from  the  position  and  opportunities  of  the  author, 
be  sai'ely  taken  as  a  trustworthy  authority  in  regard  to 
most  of  the  statements  as  to  matters  of  fact  contained 
in  it.  The  branches  of  £nglbh  commerce  which  Child 
speaks  of  as  having  been  most  extended  in  his  time  arc 
the  trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal  and  with  the  East 
Indies.  In  his  preface  he  asserts  that,  since  the  year 
1640,  our  exports  of  native  commodities  to  the  Peninsula 
had  been  more  than  trebled.  He  was  himself  a  director 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  he  strenuously  insists 
upon  the  great  national  profits  and  advantages  of  the 
trade  with  that  region  in  opposition  to  the  ontcry  raised 
against  it,  principally  on  the  ffround  of  its  carrying  a 
large  balance  of  speae  out  of  me  country, — the  simple 
test  by  which  the  common  prejudice  of  the  time  at  once 
decided  whether  any  trade  was  profitable  or  the  reverse. 
Child,  without  having  very  clear  notions  on  the  subject, 
is  much  inclined  to  qualify  the  vulgar  doctrine  on  the 
balance  of  trade  generally ;  but  in  this  particular  case 
his  diief  argument  is,  that,  although  the  imports  of  the 
company  were  in  great  part  psud  for  in  money,  the  same 
money,  or  rather  a  lai^er  sum,  would  otherwise  have 
had  to  be  paid  to  the  Dutch  for  the  same  commodities. 
We  should  have  had  to  buy  from  l^em  the  ettJtpetre 
necessary  for  the  making  of  gunpowder,  as  well  as  our 
pcpp^  and  calicoes,  for  which  they  would  have  made 
us  pay  as  dear  as  they  did  for  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  mace,  of  which  they  then  had  the  monopoly;  or,  if 
we  did  not  use  calicoes,  we  should  have  been  oUiged  to 
resort  to  foreign  linens.  The  Company,  he  states,  then 
employed  from  thirty-five  to  forty  sail  of  the  most  war- 
like mercantile  ships  of  the  kingdom,,  with  from  sixt^  \s^ 
a  hundred  men  in  each ;  and,  besides  axjcp^Y^^  ^'^ 
country  with  saltpetre,    pepper,  indigo,  ca&RO^'^^  «sA 
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sereral  useful  drags,  to  die  yaihie  of  between  160,0001^ 
and  180,000f.  yearly,  for  home  oonsmnptkm^  pracweff'^ 
us  calicoes^rinted  stoffii,  and  otiier  meroiandise  for  odC^ 
trades  to  Turkey,  France,  Spidn,  Ital^,  and  €riiuieft| 
most  of  which  trades,  according  to  tliia  andiary  couM  ^ 
not  then  be  carried  on  with  any  conrideraUe  adtantafft  ;j 
but  for  those  sopplies ;  ^'  and  ihoae  goods  ezported,"  ha  ■'■i 
adds,  <Mo  produce  in  foreign  parts,  to  be  retamed  to  l 
England,  six  times  the  treasure  in  specie  which  tliir  - 
Company  exports  from  England  to  India."  In  other 
branches  of  trade  he  represents  the  Dutdi  «s  going  ftr  ^ 
a-head  of  us.  A  ^reat  trade  was  carried  on  l^  them  to  > 
China  and  Japan,  in  which  the  Engtish  had  no  shares  ^ 
In  the  Russia  trade,  he  says,  the  Dutch,  tiie  vear  beforo  ' 
he  wrote,  had  twenty-two  ereat  stun  empIoTed,  said  .' 
the  English  but  one.  In  the  Grreemand  whue^hery  -- 
the  Dutch  and  Hamburgfaers  had  annoany  torn  or  flv«  ^ 
hundred  sail  employed,  wlule  the  English  had  only  one  1 
ship  the  preceaing  year,  and  the  year  beforo  that  not  . 
one.  The  white  berring  fishery  upon  our  own  coMtl 
was  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Datdi ;  and  to  i 
was  the  export  of  salt  from  Portugal  and  Franoe.  To  ii 
the  Baltic,  or  Eastland  countries,  the  Eittliih  had  not  i  ij 
now  half  so  much  trade  as  formeriy :  while  tiw  Dutdi 
had  ten  times  more  than  they  used  to  mre.  The  Norwi^ 
trade,  a^n,  was  m  great  part  in  die  hands  of  the 
Danes,  Uolsteiners,  &c. ;  our  exportadons  to  Fnmo^ 
nad  greatly  fallen  off:  and  tiie  English  slups  employed 
m  the  Newfoundland  fisheiy  had  decreased  from  two 
hundred  and  fiftv,  which  was  thehr  number  in  1606,  10 
eighty  when  Child  wrote.  In  many  of  these  instances, 
however,  the  country  had  probably  only  cUsengaged  itself 
from  an  old  trade,  tiiat  it  might  enter  into  and  cairy  on 
some  other,  which  it  found  more  to  its  advantage.  Child 
admits  that  the  general  commerce  of  the  cooi^  was  never 
before  either  so  extensive  or  so  profitable.  Ine  Ttotey, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Pmtuguese  trades,  by  means  pardy  of 
our  Indian  commodities,  pardy  of  our  native  wool,  were 
xnorc  active  and  prosperous  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
inde  with  oar  American  ]^ta6!Qm^w%&«^i)R«\«aM^<^ 
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commerce,  of  great  and  rapidly  growing  importance,  wliich 
was  wholly  in  our  own  hands.  Acccnrdingly,  in  prooi*  of 
the  general  fact  of  the  vast  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the 
coui^  within  the  preceding  twenty  years.  Child  adducos 
the  following  particulars : — **  First,  he  says,  **  we  ffivo 
generally  now  one-third  more  money  wiUi  apprentict's 
than  we  did  twenty  years  before.  Secondly,  notwith- 
standing the  decay  of  some,  and  the  loss  of  other  trades, 
yet,  in  the  gross,  we  ship  off  now  one-third  more  of  our 
manufactures,  and  of  our  tin  and  lead,  than  we  did 
twenty  years  ago.  Thirdly,  new-built  houses  in  London 
yield  twice  the  rent  which  they  did  before  the  confla- 
gration in  the  year  1666 ;  and  houses  immediately  be- 
fore that  fire  generally  yielded  one-fourth  more  rent 
than  they  did  twenty  years  ago.  Fourthly,  the  speedy 
and  costly  rebmlding,  after  that  great  fire,  in  London,  is 
a  convindng,  and  to  a  stranger  an  ama^ng,  argument  of 
the  plenty  and  late  increase  of  money  in  £ngland. 
Fifthly,  we  have  now  more  than  double  the  nunu)er  of 
merchants  and  shipping  that  we  had  twenty  jears  ago. 
Sixthly,  the  course  of  our  trade,  from  the  mcrease  of 
our  money,  is  strangely  altered  within  these  twenty 
years ;  most  payments  from  merchants  and  shop-keepers 
being  now  maae  with  ready  money,  whereas  formerly 
the  course  of  our  general  trade  ran  at  three,  six,  nine, 
and  eighteen  months'  time.*'  He  admits  that  people 
complained,  notwithstanding,  very  greatly  of  the  scarcity 
of  money ;  but  "  this  humour  of  complaining,"  he  replies 
\vith  much  truth,  "  proceeds  from  the.  frailly  of  our 
natures ;  it  being  natural  for  men  to  complain  of  the 
present,  and  to  commend  the  times  past."  "  And  I  can 
say,  with  truth,"  he  adds,  "  upon  my  own  memory,  that 
men  did  complain  as  much  of  the  scarcity  of  money  ever 
since  I  knew  the  world  as  they  do  now : — nay,  the  very 
same  persons  who  now  complain  of  this  and  commend 
that  time."  Plenty  or  scarcity  of  money,  indeed,  has  no 
necessary  connexion  with  a  prosperous  condition  of  com- 
merce, or  the  reverse,  any  more  than  plenty  or  scarcity 
of  leather  or  of  hats.  In  so  far  as  the  fact  ia  ^'wverj^^W. 
i»  merely  a  consequence  of  the  existing  coii^\^oxi  ^1  >ickft 
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nuurkct  of  money,  which  is  ofiected  by  the  i 
that  produce  fluctuations  in  aU  other  mavkets,  aad  also  by 
some  peculiar  to  itself,  arishig  oat  of  the  financial  inatitii^ 
tions  and  arrangemrats  of  difierent  ooimtries.  With 
regard,  again,  to  the  scarcity  of  money  filt  by  indiTi> 
diuds,  that  is  a  complaint  lik«y,  for  obViooa  rn— ons,  to 
be  iost  as  rife  in  a  time  of  active  and  proAtaUe  oommeN 
ciaf  speculation,  yrh&i  eyery  man  able  to  procure  the 
command  of  capital  can  torn  it  to  good  account,  as  in  t 
stagnant  or  decaying  state  oi  trade,  when  capital  can  be 
emphyed  with  comparatively  littie  advantage. 

Some  further  information  in  proof  of  uie  continued 
increase  of  the  trade  and  wealth  of  the  kinffdom  ia  supplied 
to  us  at  a  date  a  few  years  later  by  ano&eremmeBt  an* 
thority,  Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  "Political  Arithmetic," 
first  published  in  1676.  This  writer'a  statemcnta  umI 
oondusions  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  mtional 
prosperity  for  the  preceding  forty  years  strikingly  com^ 
cide  with  and  confirm  those  of  Sir  Josiah  Chud.  He 
observes  that  in  these  forty  years  the  taxes  and  odicr 
public  pecuniary  levies  in  the  three  kingdoms  had  been 
much  greater  thaii  they  ever  were  before,  and  yet  th^ 
had  undeniably  all  three  gradually  increased  in  wealm 
and  strength  within  that  space.  The  nmnber  of  houses 
in  London  was  double  what  it  was  forty  yeais  befine ; 
and  there  had  also  been  a  great  increase  of  hooaea  «t 
Newcastle,  Yarmouth,  Norwich,  Exeter,  Portsmootii, 
and  Cowes ;  as  also  in  Irdand,  in  the  towns  of  DnbHa, 
Kinsale,  Coleraine,  and  Londonderry.  Then,  with 
respect  to  shipping,  the  royal  navy  was  now  douUo  or 
quadruple  what  it  had  been  forty  yeare  ago ;  and  ^ 
coalnshipping  of  Newcastie  now  amounted  to  about 
80,000  tons,  or  i»robably  four  times  what  it  then  waa, 
seeing  that  London  did  not  then  contain  more  than  half 
the  inhabitants  it  now  did ;  while  the  use  of  coals^vai  also 
doubled, — "  they  being  heretofore,"  says  Stf  William, 
**  seldom  used  in  chambers,  as  they  now  are,  nor  were 
there  so  many  bricks  burnt  with  them  as  of  kte,  nor  did 
the  country  on  both  sides  the  Thames  make  use  of  T 
as  now."    <<  Above  40,000  Im  of  shipping,"  he 
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timiet,  ''  tre  bow  emj^loyed  m  the  Guinea  and  American 
timde,  which  tnde  in  those  days  was  inconsiderable. 
The  quantity  of  wines  imported  was  not  then  near  so 
great  as  now.  And,  in  short,  the  customs  did  not  then 
yield  one-Uiird  of  the  present  value.  The  number  and 
spleodoor  of  coaches,  equipases,  and  household  furniture 
have  much  increased  ainoe  raat  period.  The  postage  cf 
Utters  u  incrtfued  fnmi  <me  to  twentv.  And  his  ma- 
jesty's revenoe  is  now  trebled."  The  exact  amount 
specified  in  some  of  these  necessarily  in  part  conjectural 
estimates  may  not  be  entitled  to  absolute  eonfidence ;  but 
there  csn  be  no  qaestion  that  the  general  bearing  of  the 
ihcts  is  conrectly  given* 

'  Bat  the  most  oemprehcnsive  view  of  the  nrogress  of 
the  commerce  and  w^th  of  England  during  tne  j^resent 
period  is  that  giv«n  by  Dr.  Davenant  in  ono  of  ms  Dis- 
coorses  on  Trwle.*  Davenant,  we  may  prenuse,  has  not 
the  dearest  noticms  on  some  of  the  fundasnental  points  of 
political  economy;  but  he  has  sense  to  perceive  the 
absuidity  of  the  principles  advanced  by  some  writers  (^ 
his  time,  whose  assertioiis,  indeed,  might  well  have 
startled  the  dullest  understanding.  Mr.  PoUexfen,  to  a 
pablioation  by  whom  Davenant  particularly  addresses 
himself,  had  actually  maintained  goLa  and  silver  to  be  *'  the 
only  things  that  deserve  the  name  of  treasure,  or  the  riches 
of  a  nation  ;*'  and  to  this  Davenant  answers,  very  well, 
'*  that,  in  troth,  money  is  at  bottom  no  more  then  the 
counters  witb  which  men,  in  their  dealings,  have  been 
accustomed  to  reckon;"  adding,  *<When  a  country 
begins  to  thrive  by  trade,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
^e  increase  and  profit  is  presently  converted  into  coin  or 
bullion  ;  and  a  great  ready  cash  is  not  the  only  sign  of  a 
living  people,  but  their  growing  wealthy  is  to  be 
discerned  by  otiier  83rmptoms."    Just  before,  however, 

*  Discourse  First,  "That  Foreign  Trade  is  beneficial  to 
England,*'  in  the  Second  Part  of  "  Discourses  on  the  Public 
Revenues  and  on  Trade/'  first  published  in  1698,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  PoUexfen's  "  England  and  East  India  inconsistent  in 
ibeir  Mann&ctnTes;"  in  Lord  Wbitwordi^a  ^doJCMia.  ^\>&2^ 
ratan^  vol  i.  pp.  ^46-393. 
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his  partial  enfanfflemeiit  in  iSbm  mjndioet  of  fak  age 
led  him  to  admit  that  the  proooai  BketM^'^iaaA' 


i'iaot  '■ 


the  spring  and  <nijgiiial,  an  yet  the  moaauw,  t^  tmdfk 
in  all  nations ;  whsdi,  except  in  a  t« 


mdecd,  and  in  roferoiee  to  mere  ooarenienoe  of  eakaiia* 
tion,  they  really  no  more  are  than  any  odttr  wte  ^ 
merchandise.  Follezfen  also  coBtended  that  tneie  h«i  ^ 
been  a  reguhir  annual  decrease  of  tiie  malth  and  trade  of 
the  country  ever  nnce  the  year  1666 ;  a  porilion  taken  op* 
about  thb  time  by  yarioiis  popnhr  wtftora.  amoBff  odMi» 
by  the  author  of  a  famous  duooone  entitied  "iSiliaii 
lilEmgucns,"  published  in  1680,wh0|bj  not  obJ^  coa^ 
fining  his  view  to  one  nde  of  the  ooflatte,  bvt  fay- 
looking  at  that  throng^  the  medunnor-a  ftbe  Viieoftyy 
contrived  to  make  out  to  hb  own  wrtiiftoflm,  and  doobtir 
Tess  also  to  that  of  many  of  his  readen^  tiiit  tte  ^fionntay 
had  been  advancing  towards  rain  at  «  ranid  -paee  finr 
many  years.  The  main  argument  of  tUi  imbtf  liL. 
simply,  that  there  had  been  leas  mimey  oofaed  from  16S7-  -^ 
to  1675  than  m  any  Ibnner  period  of  iSb»  anna lenffik  i 
from  the  beginnmg  of  the  century.— «  &cl  idudhyii  it 
could  have  been  ever  so  condusivefy  (Mrididied.  nid  ne. 
more  to  do  with  the  subject  of  debate  than  m  doniar  cal*- 
culation  of  the  comparative  quantitiei  of  taflbtliat  had 
fallen  m  the  several  periods  fixed  imim  IroaM  haife  had* 
This  test,  as  applied  by  tlw  author  of  BttonJaljangnena, 
would  have  proved  a  n^  decline  of  national  pro^^ty 
indeed;  for,  whereas,  according  to  hit  duMngy  taa 
value  of  gold  and  edlver  coined  mmi  1600  to  1610  had 
been  nearly  4,800,000?.;  and  fiom  1619  to  16iB^ 
6,900,000/. ;  and  from  1638  to  1657  above  7.700,0001. ; 
the  amount  from  1657  to  1675  had  only  been  abMt 
2,239,000/.;  and  even  (tf  tiiat  he  obsenrea,  about  a 
million  had  been  pardv  harp  and  aooi  money,  pmlljr 
old  money  reooined.  So  that,  by  thb  measure,  the  trade 
of  these  last  eighteen  years  must  have  Men  to  a  IbnrdL 
or  a  fifth  of  what  it  had  be^  before!  This  wase  '*lan» 
guishing^'  state  of  tlungs  truly.  Davenant  fint  ibowa^ 
hjr  the  increase  in  the  value  of  landed  proper^,  fima 
/fpe/re  76aro' purchaae  in  anfiknt  ^aioaat  \&  *" 
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teen,  and  in  the  best  counties  eighteen  and  twenty  jrcars* 
purchase  about  1666,  and  by  the  great  increase  in  tlie 
produce  of  the  taxes  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Cliarles  I.  and  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  that 
tlie  country  must  have  been  growing  rich  from  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  century  up  to  that  year.  So  much,  perliaps, 
would  not  be  disputed  by  his  opponents.  But  he  con- 
tends, on  the  same  or  similar  grounds,  that  the  same 
progress  continued  to  go  on,  and  in  an  augmented  ratio, 
after  1666.  Since  that  year,  he  affirms,  the  price  of 
land  in  the  best  counties  had  risen  from  twenty  to 
twenty-six  and  twenty-seven  years'  purchase ;  and  else- 
where from  fourteen  years'  purchase  to  seventeen  or 
eighteen.  <<From  that  year,"  he  adds,  '*  there  were 
apparently  more  improvements  made  in  land  than  had 
been  known  in  fifty  years  before,  by  enclosing,  manur- 
ing, taking  in  of  waste  ground,  and  meliorating  what  was 
poor  or  barren ;  and  yet  great  improvements  had  been 
made  in  the  crown-lands  during  the  civil  war.'*  Uc  cal- 
culates, from  the  best  observations  he  has  been  able  to 
make,  *'  by  comparing  the  ancient  subsidies  with  the  pre- 
sent aids  and  taxes  on  land,"  that  the  general  rentai  of 
England  for  land,  houses,  mines,  &c.  before  the  country 
became  considerable  by  trade, — that  is  to  say,  about  the 
year  1600, — did  not  exceed  six  millions  per  annum ; 
whereas,  in  1688,  he  takes  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  to 
have  been  about  fourteen  millions.  So  that,  in  1600,  the 
whole  land  of  England  at  twelve  years'  purchase  was  only 
worth  72,000,000/. ;  and  in  1688,  at  eighteen  years*  pur- 
chase, was  worth  252,000,000/.,  or  three  and  a-half  tunes 
as  much  as  before.  As  for  the  mercantile  shipping  of  the 
kingdom,  old  and  experienced  merchants  all  agreed  that 
its  tonnage  in  1688  was  nearly  double  what  it  had  been 
in  1666 ;  and  it  appeared  by  authentic  accounts  that  the 
royal  navy,  which  in  May,  1666,  amounted  only  to  62,594 
tons,  was  grown  to  101,032  tons  in  December,  3688. 
We  pass  over  a  long  calculation  and  argument  >bbut  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  coined  at  dmerent  periods,  as 
tending  very  little  to  elucidate  the  matter  in.  hasvd.  Twi 
statement  t&en  proceeds :— "  As  to  p\a\A,\\.m"K^\ifc«i&!^^ 
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affirmed  that  there  wm  more  witwMht  fg  iwe  tni 

firom  1666  to  1686  Ibaii  had  been  fifarioated  ia  two  bo*. 

dred  jears  before Ai  to  the  eonmott  pee^e^  fiNra 

18  no  comitry  in  die  wend  wmtci  the  nijniior  Mnk  ef 
men  arc  better  dotfaed  nd  M,  nd  nere  «t  fkeir  wm^ 
than  in  this  kingdom)' nor,  ooneoouentfyy  ivhiBie^fly  pn  > 
pagate  faster.  At  to  bBwUnga.  dningrtfatt  tlnenolfoii^ 
many  statelj  edifioeB,  both  ^pSkm  and  pfhaHOi  hl(«e>lwea 
erected,  but  fiuBHhouaee  hate  been  kept  up;  mid^h&Mmf 
from  the  books  of  lie«rdi*inoney,  aiKi  fSr  otlMr  i 


it  appears  thnt  of  smuUer  tenement,  fimn  ICM^fo  1688^ 


diefe  have  been  about  70,000  nev  ftwi^iliiiM  laid,  ( 

which  the  oocmtry  has  not  w«ted  its  proffflrprapQi 

In  1666  the  customs,  aecording  to  DlarsB»l,'Wero1 

ibr  no  more  tinn  390,0007. ;  but  frwn  MiOJinlilMi,  1671, 

to  MidiadlmM,  1688,  ther  ImmI  yieldBd  to  tfaa  -owwn  an    -j 

average  amraai  retom  m  666,7 BOi.    TUi  iMataent,  il    '[ 

will  be  observed,  does  not  ame  with  1i»«ewgnt  ghen     f 

in  a  preceding  page  on  l!ie  anttiorMy  of  GMhMw;  'M^te    ^ 

ikct  of  the  increase  in  the  prodocetw  flie  emttami  aqiMJIj    * 

attested  by  both.    <*  Upon  a  general  fkmmA  inspeii;tiin     , 

into  the  kingdom's  state,^  Davenant  i^lciilalea  tiu*  the  m>     ; 

lue  of  the  whole  stodt  of  England,  by  fMdil»«Kphins     i 

himself  as  meanmg  « tiie  osimd  anrer,  i 

lion,  wrought  plate,  lings,  &e. ;  jewel^  A 

&c. ;  stock  for  trade,  oonsmnption,  te. ;  «ad  flifr  li 

m  cattle,  ftCy^-^that  is,  apperendr,  eieiylliiig  in  ike 

kingdom  beside  what  the  lawj^rs  ca&i«al  propaito%— -w«r 

in  1600  about  17,000,0007. ;  that  mfliirtjryeM  fen     ' 


doubled,  and  m  1680  was  tlbmi  ^,W6flmL}  that  k» 
the  next  thirty  years  it  Inliy  doubled,  and  in  1888  wm 
about  56,000,0001. ;  and  tet  ftom  1680io  188S1tdbarvn 
half  doubled,  and  was  m  tiie  lasMnoitiaaied  y«rako8t. 
88,000,0001.  Ofth]sca]eHKatS(mheniaintahistiMil<««f«7 
article  may  be  nnde  out  and  justified  by  as  plaki  damaw* 
stration  as  anydiing  of  ibk  natme  Ib  capsUe  d^**  Tim  • 
stock  of  tfie  kmgdom,  he  thinks  woqM  Ittw  ftilydMriiM 
itself  in  the  last  period  as  weH  as  in  tbeae  of  the  mm 
.ength  timt  {nececlsd,  had  H  not  been  tM  ^^nvtop  was 
/mt  io  oar.caner  by  the  great  |{lBigi«etilim^\  Vf  lasnlBa 
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of  LoDdoQ,  which  consumed  a  ^rreat  part  of  the  pivscnt 
stock ;  by  our  wars  abroad ;  and  by  our  grrowing  luxuries, 
which  drew  to  other  uses  what  ibrmerly  was  left  whoUy  to 
run  in  ihe  channel  of  trade."  **  However/'  he  adds,  ^^  when 
the  kingdom  had  recovered  these  losses  and  shocks,  which 
we  have  reasoD  to  think  it  had  perfectly  done  about  1G80 
(trade  augmenting  all  the  while,  and  becoming  more  ex- 
tensive), Its  wealth  grew  fivter  towards  the  latter  end  of 
this  last  era  of  thirty  years  than  before :  so  that  there  is 
more  than  probable  room  to  conjecture  that  about  1688  it 
came  to  resch  the  annual  increase  of  two  milliuns." 
There  is  much,  of  comse,  that  b  merdy  theoretical,  and 
iar  enough  from  condusive,  in  these  speculations ;  Imt 
they  are  curious  at  least,  if  not  perfectly  convincing,  and 
may  be  admitted  to  have  a  general,  though  not  an  exact 
and  absolute,  truth. 

Of  the  measures  affecting  commerce  that  were  passed 
by  the  legislature  in  the  p-esent  period,  the  most  impor- 
tant was  the  statute  of  the  12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  entitled  an 
Act  for  the  Encouraging  and  Encreasing  of  Shipping  and 
Navigation,  and  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Naviption  Act.  Tnis  famous  statute  was  in  the  main 
merely  a  re-enactment  of  the  statute  passed  by  the  Rump 
Parliament  in  October,  1651 ;  the  principle  ot  which  was, 
as  explained  in  the  last  Chwter,  to  connne  absolutely  to 
English  ships  the  carriage  of  all  goods  imported  into  any 
part  of  the  dominions  of  England  from  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America ;  and  to  English  ships,  or  ships  of  the  particular 
country  from  which  we  goods  were  imported,  the  carriage 
of  all  goods  brought  into  England  from  any  other  country 
of  Europe.  In  the  new  Act,  the  latter  and  most  important 
provision  was  so  far  modified  as  to  be  confined  to  goods 
imported  from  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  to  certain  goods 
omy  from  other  European  countries.  But  this  was  in 
reality  a  very  slight  mitigation  of  the  restriction ;  for  the 
articles  in  question  comprised  all  the  most  important 
English  imports,  such  as  timber,  salt,  pitch,  tar,  hemp, 
raisins,  figs,  oils,  grain,  wine,  spirits,  &e. ;  so  that\t\<«& 
scarcely  possible  Suit  a  full  cargo  o£  (^oo^  cnoNf^X^  tcai^ 
up  for  Lngland  in  any  country  of  Euroi^  wJiJoooX.  vsbqk- 

TE.  ^ 
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of  the  articles  which  oould  thus  onl  j  be  hnported  in  £09^ 
lish  or  native  bottoms.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  restrio* 
tions  of  the  act  of  1651,  as  to  importatkm  mto  Enj^and, 
were  now  made  equally  applioame  to  the  ezpoitatiOD  of 
ffoods  from  England  to  otho*  European  countriea.t  A 
riavigation  Act  similar  to  the  English  one.  was  passed  hf 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  the  rollowing  year;  and  the 
English  statute  was  altered,  and  in  some  nspoctii  inade 
still  more  rigid  or  more  comprehensiTe,  by  sabseqaeht 
acts,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  eire  any  particnlar 
account.  We  may  merely  mention  tibat,  fay  a  daoie  in 
an  act  for  regulating  the  customs,  passed  in  1609  (13  and 
14  Car.  II.  c.  11,  s.  23),  it  was  enacted  that  no  sort  of 
wines  other  than  Rhenish,  no  wrt  of  spioeiy,  grocery^  i 
tobacco,  potashes,  pitdi,  tar,  salt,  resin,  daalAmrds,  &>, 
timber,  or  olive  oil,  should  bo  imported  ftoin  the  Nedier- 
lands  or  Germany,  *<  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  in 
any  sort  of  ships  or  vessels  whataoesveir,  upon  penally  of  ; 
the  loss  of  all  the  said  goods,  as  also  of  the  ships  and  fbr- 
niture." 

*  Some  modem  accounts  of  the  NaYintlon  Aot  state 
that  the  goods  thus  forbidden  to  be  brougU  from  any  part 
of  Europe  except  in  English  ships,  or  shi^  of  the  country^ 
were  those  that  came  to  be  known  in  oonunerae  by  the  name 
of  enumerated  articles.  But  tMs  is  a  ndstake:  what  were  j 
formerly  called  enumerated  goods,  an  expressifia  used  in  j 
many  subsequent  acts  of  parUament,  were  certain  artieia%  '•; 
the  produce  of  th^English  plantations,  with  rqgasd  to  whioh  ^ 
it  was  provided  by  the  act  (sec  18)  that  they,  sheold  not  n 
be  conveyed  to  any  part  of  me  woiid  whatBoever  wii&fst  '^ 
first  being  shij^ped  to  England,  and  brought  on  shore  there. 

t  This  important  extenaon  of  the  first  Navigation  Act 
has  not  usually  been  noticed.  But  it  is  common  to  qpeak  OJ^ 
a  provision  in  the  act  of  the  12  Car.  II.,  making  it  neoeanoy 
that,  in  addition  to  the  ship  being  English  property,  lap 
master  and  at  least  three-fourths  of  tiie  sailors  should  be 
Englishmen,  as  a  new  regulation  and  a  very  materiid  hn- 
provement  upon  the  old  hiw  (see  Blaekstone,  Com.  L  419); 
the  ikct  being,  that  the  act  of  1051  demands  very  aeariy  the 
same  tbing^-^t  reqoires  tki^  the  euuorits  eft  i3m  qkw  thatt 
Ife  EDgliai.-See  dbe  net  in  &ecAxiil,\V  \1«. 
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The  navigation  laws  are  admitted  to  have  been  framed 
in  a  spirit  of  violent  animosity  against  the  Dutch,  and  to 
have  had  for  one  of  their  principal  objects  the  depression 
of  the  mercantile  superiority  of  that  jieoplc,  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  greater  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world.  The  Dutch  were,  in  fact,  deprived  by  these  acts 
of  so  much  of  their  carrying  trade  as  consisted  in  import-* 
ing  goods  to  England  and  in  exporting  to  other  countries 
English  home  and  colonial  produce  and  manufactures; 
und  the  greater  part  of  what  they  thus  lost  the  English 
ship-owner  gained.  The  English  consumer, — ^in  other 
words,  the  English  public, — was,  in  a  pecuniary  sense  at 
least,  a  gainer  of  nothing,  but  a  considerable  loser :  the 
monopoly  of  the  ship-owner  was,  of  course,  a  tax  upon 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Thb  tax,  however,  it  has 
been  said,  was  paid  for  the  essential  object  of  the  national 
defence, — ^for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  naval 
strength  which  the  coimtry  would  not  otherwise  have 
possessed.  The  exact  operation  of  indu^ct  methods  of 
procedure,  such  as  the  policy  of  the  navigation  laws  is 
nere  assumed  to  be,  will  always  afford  matter  for  difference 
of  opinion,  and  hardly  admits  of  being  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  however  much  commenda- 
tion these  laws  have  received  in  later  times,  the  greatest 
doubts  were  entertained  as  to  any  public  benefit  being 
attributable  to  them  by  some  of  the  ablest  observers  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  effects  they  pro- 
duced when  they  nrst  came  to  clmnge  the  natural  course 
in  which  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  previously 
proceeding.  Roger  Coke,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Trade,^' 
published  in  1671,  maintains  that,  by  lessening  the  resort 
of  strangers  to  our  ports,  they  had  had  a  most  injurious  effect 
on  our  commerce :  he  states  that,  within  two  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  first  partial  Navigation  Act  in  1660 
(the  progenitor  of  that  of  the  following  year),  we  had  lost 
through  their  operation  the  greater  part  of  our  Baltic  and 
Greenland  trades.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  although  decidedly 
apjjroving  of  the  principle  of  the  Navigation  Act,  corro- 
borates Coke  in  so  far  by  admitting,  in  his  "  Ti^aSCysj^  ^«v 
Trade/'  published  m  1698,  that  the  Eiv^V^Yk  ^\^^\ft% 
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employed  in  the  Eastland  and  Baldc  trades  had  decreased 
two-thirds  since  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  that  the 
foreicn  shipping  employed  in  these  trades  had  increased 
in  a  like  proportion.*  it  is  plain,  indeed,  that  this  law, 
by  raising  their  ireights  in  tne  home  trade,  of  which  it 
gaye  them  a  monopoly,  must  have  disabled  English  ship* 
owners  from  competing  with  foreigners  in  every  o&er 
trade  of  which  they  had  not  a  like  exdunve  command. 
The  most  remarkable  outbreak  in  the  comse  of  this 

Seriod  of  the  old  commercial  jealousy  which,  in  contra* 
iction  to  the  first  principle  of  commerce,  used,  in  its  fits 
of  fury,  to  be  continuaAy  striving  to  ezdode  from  the 
kingdom  the  productions  of  foreign  countries,  in  die  no- 
tion of  thereby  putting  down  their  oommerdal  rivalry,  was 
the  entire  prcmioition  of  trade  with  France  in  1678.  On 
this  occasion,  indeed,  national  hatred  and  idigioos  escite- 
ment  lent  their  aid  to  strengthen  and  envenem  the  feel- 
ings arising  from  rivalry  in  trade,  for  it  was  the  time  of 
the  popular  ferment  about  the  designs  of  France,  oat  of 
which  sprang  immediately  afterwards  the  wild  delusion 
of  the  popish  plot ;  but  the  diief  motive  of  the  prohi- 
bition, nevertheless,  was  undoubtedly  the  prendent  notion 
that  the  country  was  suffering  an  annual  pecuniary  loss  to 
a  vast  amount  by  the  balance  of  trade,  as  it  was  called, 
being  turned  against  us  in  consequence  of  our  large  im- 
portation of  French  commodities.  The  act  of  parliament 
(the  29  and  30  Car.  II.  c.  1,  s.  20)  declares  that  it  had 
been  by  long  experience  found  that  the  importing  of 
French  wines,  brandy,  linoi,  alk,  salt,  Tpsqter,  and  other 
commodities  of  the  growth,  product,  or  mann&cture  of 
the  territories  and  dominions  of  the  French  king  had 
much  exhausted  the  treasure  of  this  nation,  lessen^  the 
value  of  the  native  commodities  and  manufactures  thereof, 
and  caused  great  detriment  to  the  kingdom  in  generaL 
It  therafore  proceeded  to  enact  that,  for  three  years  from 
the  20th  of  March,  1677  (1678),  and  to  the  end.of  the 
next  session  of  parliament,  no  French  wine,  vinegar, 

*  See  tiiese  and  oiher  authorities  collecled  by  Mr.  M*Cul« 
Jaeb,  met  of  Com.  p.  819. 
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brandy,  linen,  clotib,  silks,  salt,  grapes,  or  other  product  or 
manurecture  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Fnuice  should 
be  imported  in  any  sort  of  ressel  whatsoeTor  into  any 
part  of  England,  and  that  the  importation  or  vending  of 
any  such  Freneh  goods  should  be  adjudged  *'to  be  a 
common  nuisance  to  this  kingdom  in  general,  and  to  all 
his  majesty's  subjects  theren."  The  adherents  of  the 
balanoe-of-trade  theory  at  the  time,  and  long  afterwards, 
all  looked  upon  this  pit>hilntion  as  a  most  wiae  and  salu- 
tary act  of  national  policy,  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
referring  with  much  triumph  to  its  efiects  in  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  their  views.  Indeed  they  had  l<mg  been 
clamouring  for  something  of  the  kind  before  the  measure 
was  adopted  by  the  legiwsture.  The  House  of  Commons 
which  met  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1675  had,  upon 
an  examination  of  the  trade  between  England  and  France, 
come  to  a  resolution  that  the  fonner  country  was  annually  a 
loser  in  the  said  trade  to  the  amount  of  a  million  sterling, 
and  had  thereupon  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  to  put 
a  stop  to  it,  as  was  actuaUy  done  two  years  after.  The 
following  are  the  terms  in  which  Anderson,  writing 
nearly  a  centuiy  after  1678,  speaks  of  the  act  then  passed 
against  commerce  with  France :  ''  The  immense  importa- 
tion into  England  of  French  wares  of  various  kinds  gave 
just  umbrage  to  all  wise  people,  as  occasioning  a  vast 
annual  loss  in  point  of  the  general  balance  of  England's 
trade ;  some  say,  to  at  least  one  million  sterling,  others 
to  considerably  more ;  because,  whilst  we  were  wantonly 
and  without  measure  importing  and  using  tiie  produce  and 
manufactures  of  France,  the  wiser  French  ministry  were 
from  time  to  time  laying  heavier  duties  upon  the  English 
manufactures  and  produce ....  Hereby  the  English  foreign 
trade  in  general  languished,  rents  fell,  and  all  ranks  to- 
gan  sensibly  to  feel  its  bad  effects.  Yet  they  at  first  im- 
puted this  misfortune  to  a  wrong  cause,  which  made  the 
merchants  and  traders  petition  the  parliament  against  the 
East  India  and  Levant  Companies.  In  conclusion,  they 
discovered  the  true  cause ;  whereupon  they  made  such 
earnest  application  to  the  parliament  as  mtUiexvo^^  >^ 
House  ot  Commons  to  come  to  a  vote,  t)ftal  i^  \x^<^ 
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with  France  was  detrimental  to  the  kingdom. . .  .It  was, 
indii'd,  more  thun  time  for  England  to  interpose  and  save 
tho  uhnost  expiring  liberties  of  Europe,  whilst  at  the  same 
tinio  sh(.>  put  some  stop  to  an  inundation  of  French  wines, 
brandios,  silks,  linen,  jmper,  salt,  and  an  innumerable  va- 
riety of  lri|)i)tTy,  millinery,  and  haberdashery  wares,  toys, 
&('/;  whicli  prohibition,  and  that  of  the  wear  of  East 
India  manufactures,  brought  the  general  balance  greatly 
in  our  favour  in  the  course  of  twenty  years.  The  authors 
of  this  time  sav  that,  until  after  this  prohibition,  the  an- 
imal oxi>orts  ot  England,  on  an  average,  did  not  exceed 
three  millions  sterling ;  but  that,  in  about  twenty  years 
after,  tho  exi)ort3  had  gi*adually  increased  to  near  seven  mil- 
lions yearly,  which  vast  increase  was  principally  occasioned 
by  the  great  increase  and  exportation  of  our  own  woollen, 
silk,  linen,  ii-on,  and  other  manufactures,  since  the  prohibi- 
tion of  commerce  with  France ;  and  partly  also  to  the  pro- 
hibition, some  years  ai'ter  enacted,  of  the  wear  in  England 
of  East  India  manufactures ;  and  likewise  in  part  to  the  en- 
larged demand  from  our  own  American  colonies  of  all  sorts 
of  manufactures  and  necessaries."*  As  Charles  II.  never 
again  assembled  a  jiarliament  after  the  20th  of  March,1681 , 
the  art  prohibiting  the  importation  of  French  merchandize 
remained  in  force  till  it  was  repealed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  reign  by  the  act  1  Jac.  II.  c.  6.  "  Where- 
upon," says  Anderson,  **  ensued  an  inundation  of  French 
commodities,  to  the  value  of  about  four  millions  sterling, 
within  the  compass  of  less  than  three  years'  time,  whereby 
all  the  evils  formerly  complsdned  of  were  renewed,  so  that 
the  nation  would  have  been  soon  beggared,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  happy  Revolution  in  the  year  1688,  when 
all  commerce  with  Fi-ance  was  effectually  barred."t  1'he 
proof  of  a  nation  being  on  tlie  road  to  beggary,  which  is 
derived  from  its  purchasing  every  year  between  one  and 
two  millions'  worth  of  commodities  from  another  country, 
is  not  j)articularly  convincing.  But,  as  usual  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  even  the  facts  as  to  this  matter  appear  to  have 
been  giossly  misstated.  Davonant,  in  his  ± irst  Report 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts,  sensibly  ob- 
*  Cbron.  of  Com  ii.  .548.  \  \\yi!\.,^.?»1\« 
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serves,—"  It  has  never  been  popular  to  lay  down  that 
England  was  not  a  great  loser  by  the  French  trade ;  but, 
in  inquiries  of  this  kmd,  truth  should  be  more  hunted  after 
than  popularity,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  set  this  matter 
in  as  true  a  light  as  the  nature  of  it  will  admit  of,  and 
which  lies  so  obscure  for  want  of  knowing  right  of  matter 
of  fact.  As  to  the  importations  and  exportations  of  com- 
modities between  the  respective  kingaoms,  so  far  is  be- 
yond contradiction,  that  aU  the  while  England  flourished 
and  grew  rich  by  an  extended  tnUfic  (which  was  by  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  down  to  the  year  1640),  the  two  coim- 
tries  did  not  Toad  one  another  with  prohibitions  of,  or 
high  duties  upon,  each  other's  product  or  manufactures, 
which  that  country  would  ccrtsuuly  have  done  that  had 
found  itself  any  considerable  loser  by  their  mutual  deal- 
ings, which  must  have  been  seen  and  felt  in  so  long  a 
tract  of  time ;  so  that  during  this  space  it  is  rather  to  bo 
presumed  both  kingdoms  reciprocally  found  their  account 
by  the  commerce  Siat  was  between  them.  During  the 
afore-mentioned  period  the  strength  and  power  of  France 
was  not  become  formidable,  and  the  prodigious  growth  of 
the  House  of  Austria  was  what  employed  all  our  fears ; 
but,  as  you  know,  about  the  year  1660,  the  face  of  affairs 
in  Europe  changed,  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  declined, 
and  France  became  the  rising  empire.  And  it  rose  so 
fast  as  to  beget  just  apprehensions  to  England  for  our 
future  safety.  In  the  meanwhile  several  good  patriots, 
perceiving  the  court  then  fatally  running  into  French 
interests  and  measures,  and  findmg  it  would  be  difficult 
to  engage  the  people  (newly  come  out  of  a  civil  war)  to 
follow  and  join  with  them  in  more  national  councils  by 
speculations  merely  political  concerning  the  progress  of 
the  French  arms  and  power,  thev  thought  the  oest  course 
to  awaken  Englishmen  was  to  alarm  them  about  the  dan- 
ger they  were  in  to  lose  their  trade,  and  for  this  reason 
nothing  was  so  common  as  to  cry  that  England  was  un- 
done by  the  prodigious  overbalance  the  French  had 
upon  us."  To  prove  this,  divers  estimates  were  drawa 
up  and  laid  before  the  king,  the  commiUeea  oi  q»\«vc\^ 
and   the  House  of  Commons.     WitVi  tegax^  \ft  XJcv^-ass 


ostimatoi,  Darenanft  xemmAM,  in  the  fini  plaoe,  jliMtyt 
whatever  ma^  haYe  been  Ifae  owe  •■  to  die  trade  «i4| 
France,  it  is  eYideot,  be/and  dk  dk^mtof^stii  inmihm 
Restoration  to  the  BeroIulM,  our  tiede  with  Oe  wUe?. 
world  must  have  been  e  moat  atmiyi  one^  e?iB  faudi* 
sense  of  those  who  will  admit  nemig  but  ml  eveiWnee- 
of  gold  and  silrer  to  be  a  gain  ie  CQeuMrQe^  at^mgitiMHli) 
in  that  spanse  of  time,  mre  wit  aatqiJly  eotead  «k  dft 
Mint,  as  appears  from  the  JMQnt-ieUst  abore  inc  milliamii 
of  gold  and  above  four  nulHeia  of  tilvep.    f*  BlKi^phmd^'*! 
he  iHroceeds,  **  had  suffered  sedi  e  dmn  is  tfyt  has  <rf  tt 
million  per  annum  by  its  dealings  witfar  cmei ' 
there  could  not  hare  been  rack  aa  imv 
those  years,  nor  could  the  boUioft  ire 
Spain,  returned  as  the  orerbalaBee  ef.  die.  Iffde  we  bed> 
with  the  Spaniards,  have  answered  ead  maieyeil  w ch  a: 
constant  issue:  from  whence  foUesi^  Ibet  wiibrinaar 
against  us  of  a  million  yeai%,  whath.  baa  Iwi  — crtod  faii 
several  books,  and  in  memorials  laid  befeve  tbeilonKiBMli 
council,  and  both  Houses  ef  PeriliamcDtr  veitlMmrbBA; 
chimerical,  for  bye-encb  advanced  by  aeme,  ead  sgnenntfaF' 
followed  by  others.''    He  than  atataa  imhmifim^wbUk, 
go  to  show  at  least  that  oonaidecaiUe  enuMrtkm  bed 
been  used  m  making  up  the  eoooesto  W'hieej|»paefiid  te 
prove  so  great  a  balanee  of  imports  ioNfrJnMejaml, 
on  the  ^hole,  he  cornea  to  the  cenrieriMb  Itait}  i£  the 
^oods  sent  from  Endand  to  Fienee^  ael  tbaae  brauf^ 
from  France  to  Eng^and^  bed  been  ftiiri[y  wimd>.ttSie 
would  be  found  to  mive  been  no  oamidaieble  ■  ififtreiiea 
between  the  money  ameimt  of  the  one  and  oCtbe  oliMb 
But,  after  all,  he  goes  on  to  lemari^  the  qeettieit  immmg 
'*  how  &r  the  excess  between  the  exports  aed  imferto . 
may  be  deemed  a  certain  rule,  wherehj  to  jndge  wheHiflr 
a  country  gets  or  loses  by  its  trade  ?^    Aad  epoft  tUe- 
point  he  aokiuees  some  startling  feets^    BothielMaenl 
1669,  as  we  have  akeady  seen,  tbe  imperts  vanr  gfeMlf 
exceeded  the  exports  oo  ear  t»de  witii  the  whole. woms 
yet  m  both  those  yean  it  was  not  to  be  diapnted  bar  mj 
man  in  his  seoaea  that  we  ceriied  one  tbafi^mg  Inako  OA 
^e  whole,    Oa  the  odier  band,  Vn&fevme  xvaBofiL^ltaiV . 
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for  which  he  presents  from  the  Castom-hoiMe  books  «ii 
abstract  of  the  exports  and  imports  between  England  and 
all  fbreiffii  countries,  H  appears  that  the  ezpcMts  regularly 
exceeded  the  imports  in  a  Tery  high  degree ;  '*  and  i 
bdieve/'  he  says.  **  it  has  been  the  same  firom  1688  to 
tiie  time  the  books  of  my  office  began :  however,  it  can 
hardly  be  affirmed,  and  tfale  merchants  upon  the  Exchange 
will  scarce  agree,  that  during  tl^  time  England  has  car- 
ried ona  prt^taUe  trade ;  at  least  there  appears  noorer* 
balance  returned  to  us  in  bullion,  to  set  the  Mint  at  work ; 
contrariwise,  our  specie  of  gold  and  silrer,  since  that 
time,  is  by  degrees  visibly  diminished."  In  fine,  from 
these  and  various  other  ooanderations,  Davenant  is  led  to 
have  strong  doubts  whether  the  popular  notion  of  £ng* 
land  having  been  a  loser  in  her  tnde  with  France  from 
the  RestoratMm  to  the  Revolution,  or  to  the  passing  of 
the  prohibitory  act  in  1678,  be  not  a  more  popidar  delu« 
sion.  *'  Great  Britain  at  that  time,"  he  observes,  **  had' 
no  marks  upon  it  of  a  nation  dedining  in  wealth  and  com- 
merce :  the  interest  of  money  was  low,  the  spedesof  gold 
and  silver  abounded;  the  middle  ranks  of  men  hwl  a 
large  proportion  of  plftte  among  them;  afteragenovlcoa- 
flagnttion  the  dty  was  rebuilt  in  a  few  years,  magnificent 
public  edifices  were  erected,  the  farm-houses  eveiywhere 
were  in  good  repair."  He  adds  that  the  tonnage  of  mer- 
cantile shipping  ii^nitdy  exceeded  what  it  was  when  he 
wrote,  in  1711 ;  and  that  even  at  tiie  low  duties  then  in 
force  the  customs  for  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1677, 
produced  no  less  than  828,20(M.*  Ail  this  he  justly  con- 
siders to  have  bem  the  fruits  and  tiie  evidence,  not  of  a 
decaying,  but  of  a  prosperous  and  extending,  trade. 

In  1685  occurred  an  event  whidi  was  followed  by  im- 
portant c(xisequences  to  the  industry  both  of  France  nkl 
England,  the  ffight  from  the  former  country  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  manufacturing  pojMilation  on  the  revocation  of 
the  law  passed  by  Henry  I V .  in  1 598  fen-  the  protection  of 
his  Protestant  subjects,  called,  from  the  place  (^  its  pro- 

•  This  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  acccraxiX  ^tvoJu^  \p« 
Chalmers,  if  we  tkke  in  the  additional  duty  c«i"vm^,^\^Ktt 
that  year  produeed  nearly  1 50,000l. 
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mulgation,  the  Edict  of  Nantei.  The  immber  of  penons 
who  withdrew  from  the  dominionii  of  the  Frencb  king 
upon  this  occasioo  is  sappoted  by  tiie  kmert  ertnnate  to 
have  exceeded  three  honored  thnmnd ;  but,:  mrlnHmg  ^ 
who  during  some  yean  before  had  fled  fipom  the  coining 
storm,  as  well  as  those  whom  it  swept  befiove  it  when  itao- 
tually  broke  out,  they  have  been  reo)BO|ied  to  anoBAt  to 
eighthwidradthottSindyOreYentoaniiUioa.  Of  the  mere 
working  people  the  greater  pert  settled  ui  Pmasia ;  whW 
tiier,  Frederick  II.  informs  us,  in  his  MemolDKif  the  House 
of  Brandenburg,  they  brought  all  SMis  of  maanficturea 
which  the  country  bdbre  wanted,  eatabBihlng^  nnder  tl^ 
protection  of  the  Elector  FrederidL  Wfllian,  the  ftbiinK 
tion  of  cloth,  serges,  stuffs,  dniggeti,.cwf!M,  oana,  stock* 
ings,  hats,  and  also  the  dying  of  all  fpris  oi  cokmnb 
^  Berlm/'  it  is  added,  <<  now  had  ttMtniAm,  jeweUevs, 
watchmakers,  and  carvers ;  and  such  as  were  aettled  ia 
the  o]:)en  country  planted  tobacco,  and  a  nolely  of  fijaatB 
and  pulse.''  But  those  of  a  superior  daas  or  who  had 
more  money,  generally  took  refoge  in  Englind  and  Hol- 
land. Voltaire,  who  makes  the  entire  nnnber  that  lefi 
France  in  three  years  about  five  hundred  tbowand.  a^ys, 
'<  An  entire  suburb  of  London  was  peopled  with  Frauch 
manufacturers  of  silk :  others  carried  tnitber  theart  of  mak* 


ing  crystal  in  perfection,  which  has  been  sinoe  this  epoch 
lost  in  France.^'*  Besides  Sptalfidds,  Hw  anborb  alluded 
to  by  Voltaire,  some  thousands  of  than  settled  in  Soho  and 


writes,  '^  that  more  of  them  did  not  set^  in  England^ 
considering  the  general  liberty  of  this  free  nation ;  ytt, 
through  tl^  too  general  and  impolitic  aversion  of  the  Eng- 
lish  to  all  strangers,  even  thougn  sufiBaring  for  the  ]^rotast> 
ant  religion,  and  their  mooopcuising  e(»*poration  citiea  and 
towns,  and,  on  the  other  himd,  the  great  immunitJea,  &e,; 
allowed  them  in  Holland,  Switierhuid,  Gwma^y,,  aa4 
Prussia,  we  are  not  to  wonder  diat  not  above  fifty,  thoo^ 
4and  o£  them  did  actually  settle  in  England ;  wheTOi  io- 
*  Si^dedeLoQiaUV.^ibK^^fl^  - 
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Stead  of  doing  us  hurt,  they  have  proved  a  great  and 
manifest  blesnng  by  improving  some  of  our  ancient  arts 
and  manu&ctures,  and  likewise  by  introducing  various 
new  ones.  Others,  however,  think  that  in  all  there  were 
settled  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  least  seventy  thou* 
sand  of  those  refugees... .As  many  of  those  refugees 
were  eminent  merchants,  and  did  undoubtedly  bring 
idong  with  them  much  money  and  effects,  I  have  seen  a 
computation  on  the  lowest  supposition  of  only  fifty  thou- 
sand of  those  people  coming  to  Great  Britain,  and  that, 
one  with  another,  they  brought  sixty  pounds  each  in 
money  or  effects ;  so  tliat  Ihey  added  three  miUions  ster* 
ling  to  the  wealth  of  Britain."  He  adds,  that  even  in 
King  James  the  Second's  reirn  large  collections  were 
made  for  the  refugees ;  and  that  at  the  Revolution  the 
yearly  sum  of  15,000/.  was  settled  on  such  of  them  as 
either  were  persons  of  quality,  or  were,  through  age  or 
other  causes,  unable  to  support  themselves.  To  these 
French  refugees,  "  England,  he  observes  in  conclusion, 
**  owes  the  improvement  of  several  of  its  manufactures  of 
slight  woollen  stufl^, — of  silk,  linen,  paper,  glass,  hats 
(the  two  last  since  brought  to  the  utmost  perfection  by 
us).  The  silks  called  alamodes  and  lustrings  were  en* 
tirely  owing  to  them ;  also  brocades,  satins,  black  and 
coloured  mantuas,  black  paduasoys,  ducapes,  watered  tab- 
bies, black  velvets;  also  watches,  cutiery-ware,  clocks, 
jacks,  locks,  surgeons'  instruments,  hardware,  toys,  &c."* 
The  reduction  of  the  l^;al  rate  of  interest  to  six  p^ 
cent.,  which  had  been  made  by  the  Rump  parliamentt 
in  1651,  vras  confirmed  after  the  Restoration  oy  the  act 
12  Car.  II.  c.  13,  entitied.  An  Act  for  restraining  the 
taking  of  excessive  Usurv.  "  The  abatement  of  interest 
from  ten  in  the  hundred  in  forma*  times,"  the  preamble 
declares,  **  hath  been  found,  by  notable  experience,  bene- 
ficial to  the  advancement  of  trade  and  improvement  of 
lands  by  good  husbandry,  with  many  other  considerable 
adventsq^  to  this  nation,  especially  the  redudng  of  it  to 
a  nearer  proportion  with  foreign  states  witfi  whom.  ^^ 

♦  Cbrm,  Deduct,  of  Commetoe,  W.  ^^^. 
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traffic ;  Mid  in  fresh  memoiy  the  like  fidl  from  dght 
aix  in  the  hundred  bw  a  iate  cotuttmt  praciice  hath  fotn 
the  like  success,  to  the  general  contentment  of  this  natioi 
as  is  visible  by  several  imnrovementi/'  In  Scotland  tl 
reduction  was  not  made  tUl  1673.  To  the  reductkxi  i 
intereit  to  six  per  cent.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  in  his  "  Bri 
Observations  concerning  Trade  and  Interest  of  Money, 
first  published  in  1688,  ascribes  the  most  important  efifec 
in  the  augmentation  of  the  national  wealth ;  and,  altfaous 
his  noticn  upon  this  point  is  a  mere  fidlacy,  some  of  tl 
^lets  which  he  mentions,  and  with  regard  to  which  h 
authority  is  unquestionable,  however  mudi  be  may  I 
mistaken  as  to  the  cause  to  which  he  would  trace  theo 
are  curious.  When  he  wrote,  he  asserts,  there  were  moi 
men  to  be  found  upon  the  Exchange  of  London  worth  tc 
Uiousand  pounds  than  were  worth  one  tfaonaand  when  ik 
reduction  was  first  made  by  the  Bump  parliament.  E 
adds,  that  five  hundred  pounds  with  a  daughter,  aixl 
years  before,  was  esteemed  a  larger  portion  thsua  t¥ 
thousand  poimds  now ;  that  gentlewomai  in  former  tuBoi 
esteemed  themselves  well  clothed  in  a  aerae  gown,  whic 
a  chambermaid  would  now  be  ashamed  to  oe  seen  in ;  az 
that,  besides  the  great  increase  of  rich  dethes,  plate,  jei 
els,  and  household  iumiture,  there  were  a  hundred  coacb 
now  kept  for  one  that  was  kept  formerly. 
^  Of  tne  great  chartered  ass^Mnations  which  in  earl» 
times  used  to  monopolite  the  commerce  to  different  forei^ 
regions,  the  East  India  Company  is  the  only  one  whii 
demands  any  particular  notice  in  the  present  perio 
While  the  others,  as  trade  outgrew  the  need  of  em 
shelter  and  propping,  were  gradually  losing  their  ezdi 
sive  privileges  and  sinking  towards  decrepitude  and  ii 
auvnificance,  it  was  fast  surmounting  the  impedimen 
of  various  kinds,  both  alHt)ad  and  at  home,  that  hi 
hitherto  entangled  its  progress,  and  becoming  every  di 
more  prosperous  and  more  firmly  established.  Althoai 
the  charter  the  Comjrany  had  obtained  from  Cromwdl 
J  657  was  not  vet  expired,  it  was  thought  advisable,  in  tJ 
change  that  all  things  had  undergone,  to  get  a  new  oi 
from  the  restored  king ;  and  they  "wcw  «k!C«c4\w^Iy  r 
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incorporated  bj  Charles,  on  the  drd  of  April,  1661,  with 
a  full  confirmation  of  all  their  ancient  privileges,  and 
the  important  additional  rights : — 1.  Of  erecting  so  many 
forts  as  they  pleased  in  India  and  St.  Helena,  and  ap- 

S anting  judges  to  try  both  civil  and  criminal  cawes ;  2. 
f  makine  peace  and  war  with  any  people  not  Chris- 
tians, within  the  limits  of  their  trade;  3.  Of  seizmgall 
English  subjects  fmmd  without  their  licence  in  India  or 
in  the  Indian  soas,  and  sending  them  home  to  England. 
In  1669  the  island  <if  Bombay,  whidi  Charles  had  re- 
ceived from  Poortusal  as  part  of  the  dower  of  Queen 
Catherine,  was  maoe  over  by  him  to  the  Cmnpany,  to 
be  held  by  them  *^  in  free  and  common  soocage,  as  of  the 
manor  of  East  Greenwich,  at  an  annual  rent  of  tea 
ixrands."  The  trade  of  the  Company  now  became  so 
merative,  that  in  1676  they  were  eoahMd  to  double  thttr 
capital  out  of  their  accumulated  profits ;  on  which  the 
market  price  of  their  etxxk  immeaiately  rose  to  245  per 
cent.  A  view  of  the  state  of  the  commerce  with  India 
{ibout  this  time  is  very  fully  given  in  a  pablication  which 
appeared  in  1677  entitled  ''The  East  India  Trade  a 
most  profitable  Trade  to  this  Kingdom,"  and  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  Josiah  Child, 
The  Company,  this  writer  states,  then  employed  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  ships,  running  fiom  300  to  600  tons 
burden,  and  canr3fing,  or  capable  of  canying,  from  forty 
to  sixty  or  seventy  gmis  each.  Th^  annual  exports 
amounted  to  about  480,000/.;  namely,  330,000/.  in 
bullion,  and  the  Temaind«>  in  doth  and  other  goods. 
Their  imports  in  calico,  pepper,  saltpetre,  indigo,  silk 
(raw  and  wrought),  druffs.  Sec.,  had  in  Ae  year  1674-6 
produced  860,000/.,  and  often  yielded  a  much  larger 
sum.  Besides  this,  the  private  trade  allowed  by  the 
Company  to  owners  of  ship,  commanders,  and  seamen, 
as  well  as  to  their  own  tucton,  for  diamonds,  peark, 
musk,  ambergris,  &c.,  occasioned  an  annual  export  of 
from  80,000/.  to  100,000/.  in  bullion,  and  about  40,000^ 
or  60,000/.  in  goods,  and  brought  returns  to  the  amount 
of  260,000/.  or  800,000/.  Of  the  110,0WM.  ^wii5a.^l^gwAR 
Bxpoited  by  the  Company,  40,0001.  or  lW>f«^»  Hi«tf^ 
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consisted  of  foreign  comimoditiai,  tli6  rest  of  home  pro-  { 
duce  and  manufactkures^  audi  aa  drapety,  im,  and  lead. 
Of  the  imports,  there  mi|^t  be  cooaumed  in  Englimd.   ^a 
pepper  to  the  value  of  6,0001. ;    aal^petre  to  &t  of  ; 
30,000/. ;    silks    (raw  and   maooftctiired)   to   that  of  ^ 
30,000/. ;  calicoes  to  that  of  160,0002. ;  and  indigo  and 
other  drugs  to  that  of  from  10,000/.  to  16,O0OC  .  <<  AU 
the  rest  of  the  returns  aboTementioned/'  the  statement 
proceeds,  ^^  amounting  to  630,000/.  value,  are  tranqMrted 
to  foreign  markets,  as  is  also  most. part  of  the  private 
trade.  The  pepper  I  reckon  $tBd.^  poond  weight,  sq 
necessary  a  spice  ibr  all  people,  which  fbcmeri  v  cost  oa 
3$.  4d.  per  pound,  being  nowhere  4o  he  had  but  in 
India ;  and,  were  we  obliged  to  have  it  from  the  Dutcfa^ 
they  would  probably  raise  it  as  hidh  aa  iSttej  doHhsax 
other  spices;  vet,  supposing  it  so  uiw  «8  U.  4dL  per 
pound,  it  would  be  a  nimer  annual  espeoievof  6000/.  td 
the  nation.    Saltpetre  is  of  that  absokcte  neoearitir,  HtmL 
without  it  we  should  be  like  the  Lnielitas  mder  thie) 
bondage  of  the  Philistines — without  the  memsof  defiand-r 
ing  ourselves.    PossiUy,  even  if  we  had  no  Indian  tnide. 
we  might  in  time  of  peace,  jMurdiaae  it,  tiioug^  it  woola 
cost  us  double  what  it  now  does.    Bat  in  ease  of  war 
where  could  we  have  sufficient  ?    Not,  sun^  frqm  oar 
enemies.    Or,  would  our  ^tiemen,  dtiaena,  and  fiuv     .. 
mers  be  willing  to  have  their  cdlars  and  rooais  dug  up     '< 
as  in  King  Charles  I.'s  reign,  and  .be  dcjprived  <^     \ 
freedom  in  theil'  own  houses,  exposed  and  iaid  opm  to 
saltpetre-men?    Whidi  mewod would  be,  besides,  t^     J 
no  means  equal  to  the  affording  us  the  neoessarv  snpplieiL     .'< 
Raw  silk  we  might  possibly  be  supjdied  with  mNn  other 
parts,  though  not  so  cheap  as  from  India.    And  India 
wrought  silks  serve  us  instead  of  so  mudi  Italian  or 
French  silks,  which  would  cost  us  almost  treble  iha 
price  of  Indian  silks,  to  the  kingdom's  loss  of  above 
20,000/.  yearly.      Calicoes  serve  instead  of  the  like 
quantity  of  Frendi,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  linen,  vhic^ 
would  cost  us   tiuioe  as  mudi;   hereby  200,OOOL  or 
300,000i,  18  yesAy  saved  to  the  nation.    And,  if  the 
Jj'oen  manuA/dure  were  aetded  loikli^bwAiK^  «a\ft«aoj^j 
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England,  our  calicoes  might  be  transported  to  foreign 
markets."  At  this  time  the  linen  mantuacturcd  at  home 
probably  did  not  supply  a  thousandth  part  of  the  con- 
sumption. Female  oresses  had  been  wont  to  be  princi- 
pally made  of  French  cambrics,  French  and  Silesia 
lawns,  and  other  flaxen  fabrics  of  Flanders  and  Ger- 
many; but  these  fabrics  were  now  beginning  to  bo 
pretty  generally  supplanted  by  the  muslins  of  India, 
rlain  calicoes  were  also  now  brought  in  considerable 
(quantities  from  India  to  be  printed  in  England,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Indian  printed  cnintzes,  the  bringing  home  of 
which  was  at  last  prohibited  altogether,  for  me  better 
encouragement  of  the  English  printing  business. 

It  was  during  the  present  period  that  Tea  was  first 
brought  to  England.  Known  from  the  remotest  anti- 
quity in  China  and  Japan,  tea  is  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  sah  as  the  common  bcTerage  of  the  Chinese  by 
the  Arabian  merchant  Soliman,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
his  travels  in  the  East  in  the  year  850.  The  earliest 
European  writers,  however,  b^  whom  it  is  mentioned, 
are  some  of  the  Jesuit  missionancs  who  visited  China  and 
Japan  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  who  describe  it  in  their  letters  under  the  names  of 
cha^  cia,  tchia^  and  thee.  It  appears  to  have  been  first 
imported,  at  least  in  any  quantity,  by  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  and  by  them  the  small  demand  of 
Europe  during  the  greater  part  of  that  century  was 
principally  supplied.  Tea  is  not  enumerated,  any  more 
than  coffee  or  chocolate,  in  the  table  of  rates  appended 
to  the  tonnage  and  poundage  or  customs'  dues  act  passed 
by  the  Convention  Parliament  in  1660  (12  Car.  11. 
c.  4) ;  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the  act  passed  in  the  same 
year  imposing  an  excise  upon  beer,  ale,  and  other 
liquors  (12  Car.  II.  c.  23) ;  two  of  Uie  rates  or  duties 
there  enacted  being,  '*  For  every  gallon  of  cofiee  made 
and  sold,  to  be  paid  by  the  maker,  ^d,  ;*'  and,  *'  For 
every  gaJlon  of  chocolate,  sherbet,  and  tea,  made  and 
sold,  to  be  paid  by  the  maker  thereof,  ftd."  KsA  ^^ 
tax  upon  tea  continued  to  be  an  excise  duX.^^  ^^\.\&>a 
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say,  to  be  levied  not  upon  the  imparted  commodity,  but 
upun  the  liquor  made  and  sold,  tiU  the  Revolution.  At 
this  time  the  beverage  was  only  just  beginning  to  be 
kuow-n  in  Englaud.  Pcpys,  in  his  Diary,  under  date  of 
September  25th,  1661,  records,  "I  sent  for  a  cup  of 
tea  (a  Chinese  drink),  of  which  I  had  never  drank 
before."  The  Doet  Waller  has  some  lines  on  the  birth- 
day of  Queen  Catherine,  which  he  entitles,  "  Of  Tea 
commended  by  her  Maiesty  ;"  and  firom  which  it  should 
seem  that  her  example  had  brought  the  new  drink 
into  fashionable  use,  if,  indeed,  the  poet  is  not  to  be 
understood  as,  (by  a  courtly  compliment  not  strictly 
true)  attributing  to  her  majesty,  who  came  over  here  in 
1662,  the  introduction  of  it  for  the  first  time  into  the  ' 
country : — 

"  The  best  of  queens  and  best  of  herbs  we  owe 
To  that  bold  nation,  which  the  way  did  show 
To  the  fair  region  where  the  son  doet  rise. 
Whose  rich  productions  we  so  justly  ^ixe. 
The  muse's  friend,  Tea,  does  our  £mcy  aid ; 
Hepress  those  vapours  which  the  head  invade ; 
Aud  keeps  that  palace  of  the  soul  serene, 
Fit  on  her  birthday  to  salute  the  queen." 

For  some  time  after  this,  however,  the  quantiij  of  tea 
brought  to  Europe  continued  to  be  very  smalL  In  1664 
the  Eust  India  Company  could  only  procure  two  potmds 
and  two  ounces,  which  cost  them  forty  shillings  a  pound, 
when  they  wanted  to  make  a  present  of  some  ranties  to 
the  king ;  and  in  1666  they  had  to  pay  fifty  shillings  a 
l)ound  for  twenty-two  pounds  and  thr^-quarters,  which 
they  in  like  manner  presented  to  his  majesty.  Their  own 
frst  importation  was  in  1669,  when  they  received  two 
canisters  containing  143^  pounds  finom  &mtam,  wl^ch 
they  did  not  sell,  but  partly  ^ve  away  in  presents,  partly 
used  in  the  House  for  the  refreshment  of  me  committees. 
After  this,  however,  they  gradually  mcreased  their  im- 
portations, though  still  making  their  purchases  genonUy 
at  second-hand  in  Madras  and  Surat,  having  only  onoa 
fpne  for  the  article  to  the  port  of  Amoy  in  China,  till| 
in  the  year  1678,  they  brought  \iom<&  Aa\^  v^xffisbv  % 
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quantity  so  large  that  it  glutted  the  market,  so  tliat.ia 
the  six  following  years  their  importations  in  all  amounted 
only  to  410  pounds.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  after  the 
Revolution  that  the  consumption  of  tea  began  to  be  at  all 
general  in  this  country.* 

St.  Helena,  the  possession  of  which  had  been  con-  r 
^rmed  to  the  Company  by  their  last  charter,  was  taken 
by  the  Dutch  in  1665,  but  was  regained  in  1672,  and 
the  following  year  re-granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  Com- 
jKiny  for  ever.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1677,  they  also 
obtained  a  new  charter  from  Charles  II.,  empowering 
them,  among  other  privileges,  to  coin  money  at  Bombay 
and  their  otner  possessions  in  India.  In  1680  the  first 
notice  occurs  of  a  ship  sent  by  the  Company  to  China. 
In  1683  they  lost  their  factory  at  Bantam  in  the  island 
of  Java,  one  of  their  oldest  and  best  establishments,  in 
consequence  of  having  taken  tlie  unsuccessful  side  in  a 
quarrel  between  the  lung  and  his  son,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  assisted  by  the  Dutch,  who,  on  their  victory,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  factory,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  years  during  the  last  war,  they  have  con- 
tinued to  hold  ever  since.  On  this  the  English  estab- 
lished a  new  factwy,  which  they  fortified  at  a  great 
expense,  at  Bencoolcn,  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
Sumatra, — by  this  means  preserving  the  pepper  trade, 
which  would  otherwise  have  all  fallen  into  tne  hands  of 
the  Dutch.  On  the  3rd  of  August,  1683,  Charles  II. 
granted  the  Company  another  charter,  conferring  upon 
them  some  new  powers,  in  particular  the  right  of  exer- 
cising martial  law  in  their  garrisons  in  India,  and  of 
establishing  courts  for  the  trial  of  crimes  committed  on 
the  seas  within  the  limits  of  their  trade.  They  after- 
wards obtained  another  charter,  still  further  enlarging 
their  privileges,  from  James  II,,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1686.  Iii  India,  in  the  meanwhile,  they  had  become 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Nabob  of  ^Bengal,  within 
whose  government  they  had  had  a  flourishing  factory  at 
Hooghly,  a  town  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Ganges,  and 
the  aiief  port  of  the  province  ;  the  result  of  whlclv^^s^ 
♦  Macpherson,  Com.  with  India,  pp.  \^ft--\^'i. 
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after  some  fighting,  that  they  removed  in  1687  from 
Hooghly  to  Sootanutty,  a  place  twenty-three  miles  lower 
down,  and  situated  on  the  opposite  or  cast  bank  of  the 
Bame  nvcr.  From  this  village  has  spnmg  the  magnificent 
modern  capital  of  Calcutta. 

There  remains  to  be  shortly  noticed  a  comparatively 
new  branch  of  commerce,  which  was  already  rising  into 
importance, — that  carried  on  with  the  settlements  in 
Nortli  America,  commonly,  in  those  days,  called  the 
Plantation  Trade.  Davenant  tells  us  that,  according  to 
"  an  account  from  such  as  have  formerly  perused  the 
Custom  House  books  with  great  care,"  the  average  an- 
nual value  of  exports  from  England  to  America,  in  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds,  apparel,  and  household  furniture,  in  the 
six  years  from  1682  to  1688,  was  about  350,000/. ;  while 
that  of  the  imix>rt?,  consisting  of  tobacco,  sugar,  ginger, 
cotton  wool,  instic  wood,  indigo,  cocoa,  fish,  pipe-staves, 
masts,  furs,  &c.,  together  with  fish  from  Newfoundland, 
was  not  less  than  950,000/.  Of  the  imports  he  calculates 
that  about  the  value  of  350,000/.  might  be  retained  for 
homo  consumption  ;  so  that  there  would  remain  about 
600,000/.  worth  to  be  exported.* 

It  was  the  new  direction  given  to  trade  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  other  by  the 
interchange  of  commodities  thus  carried  on  between  the 
mother-country  and  her  Trans-atlantic  colonies,  to  which 
is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  the  eager  agitation  that  now  be- 
gan of  many  of  the  principles  of  what  has,  in  more  recent 
times,  been  termed  the  science  of  Political  Economy. 
It  is  hardly  correct  to  state  that  the  birth  of  this  scienoe 
in  England  is  to  be  dated  from  the  present  period ;  for 
it  had  in  fact  been  a  subject  of  occasional  speculation  for 
at  least  a  century  before,  in  proof  of  which  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  very  remarkable  tract  entitled  "  A  Com- 
pendious or  Brief  Examination  of  certain  ordinary.  Com- 
plaint of  divers  of  our  Countrymen  in  these  our  Days, 
by  W.  S.,"  (said  to  mean  William  Stafford,)  which  was 
published  in  1581,  and  which  discusses,  with  a  great  d^ 
♦  Discourses  on  the  Public  Revenues  and  Trade;  Part  II. 
IXscourse  III.  "  On  the  P\axita.\\oia  Tx^de  •/*  in  Works,  \l  17. 
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of  acutenees,  some  of  the  most  difficult  questions  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  the  ori^n  and  distribution  of 
wealth.*  But  the  subject  of  foreign  trade  at  least  had 
nerer  before  been  bo  ijrstematically  examined  as  it  now 
came  to  be  by  a  crowd  of  writers  in  the  disputes  that 
arose  between  various  rival  commercial  interests.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  exhibit  some  specimens  of 
the  reasonings  and  general  views  of  several  of  these  early 
spjeculators,  divided  as  they  already  were  into  a  number 
of  hostile  schools  and  factions.  The  prevalent  or  more 
popular  theories  were  what  have  been  called  the  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  systems,  which ,  although  dis- 
tinct, were  so  far  from  being  opposed,  that  a  belief  in  the 
one  led  naturally  to  the  adoption  of  the  other.  The 
manufacturing  system,  however,  was  held  by  some  who 
were  not  among  the  adherents  of  the  mercantile  system  ; 
and  of  the  two  it  certainly  was  by  far  the  least  unreason- 
able. The  mercantile  system  assumed  that  nothing  was 
really  wedth  except  gold  and  silver;  and  that  conse- 
quently the  sole  test  of  the  profitableness  of  any  branch 
of  trade  was  whether,  on  uie  whole,  it  brought  more 
money  into  the  countiy  tlian  it  took  out  of  it.f  The 
fundamental  principle  of  the  manufacturing  system  was, 
that  a  trade  was  profitable  to  the  public  whenever,  by 
means  of  any  restrictions  or  exclusive  privileges,  it  could 
be  made  gainful  to  the  capitalbts  by  whom  it  was  carried 

*  A  pretty  taW  account  of  this  tract  (-wbich  at  one  time 
used  to  be  attributed  to  Sbakspeare,  and  was  indeed  reprinted 
with  his  name  iA  1751)  may  be  found  in  the  Penny  Maga- 
zine for  1836,  pp.  130, 148, 164,  and  190.  We  may  add,  here, 
that  according  to  a  notice  in  Reed's  Catalogue  of  Law  Books, 
1809,  p.  36,  it  is  said,  in  the  "Memoirs  of  William  Lam- 
barde,  in  Append,  in  Bibl.  Brit.  Top.**  to  have  been  really 
written  by  Sir  Thomas  Smythe  or  John  Yates^  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  or  Edward  VI. 

f  "  Even  jewels,  tin,  lead,  or  iron,  though  durable,  do  not 
deserve  to  be  esteemed  treasure,"  says  one  of  these  writers, 
Mr.  Pollexfen,  in  a  publication  entitled  ''England  awdYi&sX 
India  Inconsistent  ia  their  Manu&ctares,"  qjaoXftA.  Vyj  Ti-a.- 
venant,  Worlu^  i.  982, 
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on,  and  tlieir  equally  protected  allies,  the  raisers  and 
manufacturers  of  the  merchandise  the  export  of  which 
it  encouraged.  The  interest  of  the  purchasers  and  con- 
sumers of  the  commodities  brought  home  by  the  trade, 
that  is,  of  the  great  body  of  the  conununity,  this  theory 
entirely  overlooked,  or  at  any  rate  treated  as  a  matter  of 
very  secondary  imiwrtance.  ^  If  the  restrictions  under 
which  the  trade  was  canied  on  could  be  shown  to  be 
advantageous  for  those  actually  engaged  in  it,  that  was 
enough — it  was  assumed  that  they  must  be  beneficial  for 
the  public  generally.  There  was,  at  any  rate,  nothing 
in  all  this  repugnant  to,  or  irreconcileable  with,  the 
above-mentioned  principle  of  the  mercantile  system ; — 
on  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  that  nothing  was  a  gain  in 
commerce  except  a  balance  in  money,  or  an  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports,  agreed  very  well  with  the  further 
notion  that  such  balance  and  excess  were  to  be  best  se- 
cured, not  by  leaving  commerce  free  lo  flow  in  its 
natural  channels,  but  by  forcing  it  in  particular  directions 
through  all  sorts  of  embankments  and  artificial  conduits. 

The  most  noted  among  the  theoretical  writers  on  the 
subject  of  trade  in  this  age,  in  England,  were  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Mun,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  and  Sir  William  Petty. 
The  immediate  object  of  most  of  the  publications  both  of 
Mun  and  Child  ^i^  the  defence  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany both  against  the  assailants  of  its  exclusive  privileges 
and  against  other  parties  who  denounced  the  Inoian  trade 
altogether  as  bringing  a  heavy  annual  loss  upoii  the 
nation.     It  is  curious  to  remark  the  gradual  dawning 

Xn  men's  minds  of  just  view^s  as  to  this  matter  with  the 
uice  of  discussion  and  experience.  Before  the  con- 
troversy about  the  trade  with  India,  the  almost  universally 
received  belief  had  been  that  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver  ought  as  far  as  possible  to  be  prevented  altogether. 
This  was  what  our  old  laws  had  constantly  attempted  to 
do  ;  and  in  fact  it  was  not  till  the  year  1663  that,  by  a 
clause  in  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  (16  Cfar. 
II.  c.  7,  s.  9),  it  was  made  lawful  to  export  foreign 
coin  or  bullion, — *'  forasmuch  as  several  considerable  and 
advantageous  trades  caxiuot  \>^  csoivNeuiently  driyea  and 
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carried  on  without  the  species  of  money  or  bullion,  and 
that  it  is  found  by  experience  that  they  are  earned  in 
greatest  abundance  (as  to  a  common  market)  to  such 
places  as  give  free  liberty  for  exporting  the  same,  and  the 
oetter  to  keep  in  and  increase  the  current  coins  of  this 
kingdom."  Here  we  find  apparently  a  partial  recognition 
of  the  principle,  which  was  properly  tne  distinguishing^ 
principle  of  the  mercantile  system,  that  a  trade,  though 
occasioning  the  export  of  bullion,  might  still  be  profitable, 
if  its  imports,  by  being  re-exported,  brought  back  to  the 
kingdom  more  bullion  than  had  in  the  first  instance  been 
carried  out.  It  was  upon  this  consideration  that  Mun 
first,  and  afterwards  Cnild,  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
profitableness  of  the  trade  with  India :  they  did  not,  and 
could  not,  deny  that  it  was  only  to  be  carried  on  by  a 
regular  annual  exportation  of  treasure  to  a  considerable 
amount;  but  they  contended  that,  although,  looked  at 
by  itself,  it  thus  showed  an  unfayourable  balance,  or,  in 
other  words,  might  be  called  a  losing  trade,  yet  it  became 
in  the  end  greatly  the  reverse  by  the  much  greater 
amount  of  treasure  which  it  enabled  us  every  year  to 
draw  back  from  other  European  countries,  which  we 
supplied,  after  satisfying  our  own  consumption,  with 
eastern  commodities.  As  an  answer  to  the  particular 
objection  which  it  professed  to  meet,  this  reasoning  was 
sufficiently  conclusive ;  and  tlie  mercantile  system,  in  so 
far  as  it  opposed  the  old  prejudice  against  tlie  exportation 
of  gold  and  silver  in  any  circumstances,  was  undoubtedly 
in  the  right,  and  was  a  step  in  advance.  It  was  even  in 
advance  of  the  law  of  1663,  which  only  permitted  the 
exportation  of  foreign  bullion ;  for  the  argument  urged 
by  Mun  and  Child  implied  no  limitation  of  that  kmd. 
Mun  published  his  Defence  of  the  East  India  Trade  in 
1621 ;  his  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade,  his  principal 
work,  did  not  appear  till  1663,  some  years  after  the 
author's  death,  but  had  probably  been  written  about  1635 
or  1640.*  Child's  New  Discourse  of  Trade,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  which  was  to  urge  the  reduction  ot  tlw^ 

♦  Principles  of  Political  Economy, "Vi^  ^.'^^  '^^OiJ^aOc^^ 
Esq.     2Bd  edit.  1830,  p.  30. 
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legal  rate  of  interest,  was  first  published,  as  already 
stated,  in  1668,  and  re-published  in  1690;  the  anony- 
mous ])amphlet  attributed  to  him  in  defence  of  the  East 
India  Company  api)oared,  as  we  have  also  mentioned 
al)ove,  in  1677.  Ihese  works  of  Mun  and  Child,  mis- 
taken as  the  writers  are  in  some  of  their  leading  prin- 
ciples, contain  many  incidental  arguments  and  remarks  of 
great  value,  and  which  must  have  materially  helped  to 
advance  the  science  of  which  they  treat,  notwithstanding 
their  fundamonttd  errors.  The  principal  work  of  Sir 
William  Petty,  besides  his  Political  Arithmetic,  which 
treats  chiefly  of  the  subject  of  population,  is  his  "  Quan- 
tuliuncunquo,"  a  treatise  on  money,  published  in  1682, 
in  which  there  are  also  many  sound  observations,  though 
even  he  had  not  altogether  emancipated  himself,  any 
more  than  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  from  the 
false  notion  that  there  was  something  about  gold  and 
silver  distinguishing  them  as  articles  of  commerce  from 
all  other  commodities.  The  first  promulgation  of  per- 
fectly sound  views  upon  this  subject  was  reserved  for  a 
date  a  few  years  beyond  tlie  close  of  the  present  period. 

In  1655  Cromwell  had  appointed  his  son  Richard,  and 
many  other  lords  of  his  council,  judges,  and  gentlemen, 
together  with  about  twenty  merchants  of  London,  York, 
Newcastle,  Yarmouth,  Dover,  and  other  towns,  "  to 
meet  and  consider  by  what  means  the  tnSac  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  Republic  might  be  best  promoted  and  re- 
gulated," and  to  make  a  report  to  him  on  the  subject.* 
But  the  first  permanent  Board  of  Trade  appears  to  have 
been  that  established,  on  the  recommendation  of  Ashley, 
by  Cliarles  II.,  in  1668,  under  the  name  of  the  Counci] 
of  Commerce,  consisting  of  a  president,  vice-president, 
and  nine  other  members,  with  regular  salaries.  The 
Earl  of  Sandwich  was  appointed  the  first  president ;  and 
after  his  death,  in  the  sea^-fight  of  1672,  Ashley  himself, 
now  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Chancellor,  was 
nominated  as  his  successor  in  a  new  commission,  in  which 
the  rctisons  for  establishing  the  coundl  were  stated  to  be 

♦  TLurloe's  State  Papers,  W.\Ti. 
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the  considerable  enlargement  tliat  had  of  late  years  fcikon 
place  in  his  majesty's  dominions,  *^  by  the  occasion  of  manv' 
great  colonies  and  plantations  in  America  and  elsewhere, 
and  the  increase  that  the  customs  and  royal  revenues  had 
received,  as  well  as  the  trade  and  general  wealth  of  the 
kingdom,  by  tlie  mutual  commerce  and  traffic  between 
England  and  the  said  colonies  and  plantations.  This 
Council  of  Commerce,  however,  remained  in  existence 
only  a  few  years,  Charles  probably  finding  tlie  expense 
inconvenient. 

According  to  the  account  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1791,  as  made  up  at  the  Navy  Office,  the 
tonnage  of  the  royal  navy  was,  at  the  Restoration,  57,463 
tons ;  in  1685,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.. 
103,558;  and  at  the  Revolution,  in  1688,  101,892! 
Notwitlistanding  the  attention,  therefore,  which  James 
II.  is  said  to  have  paid  to  maritime  affairs,  and  the  liberal 
expenditure  on  this  branch  of  the  public  service  for  which 
it  is  customary  to  give  him  credit,  the  royal  navy  would 
appear  to  have  been  diminished  rather  than  augmented 
in  the  course  of  his  short  reign. 

Among  the  acts  of  the  Convention  Parliament,  in 
1660,  was  one  (the  12  Car.  II.  c.  35)  giving  a  new  esta- 
blishment to  the  Post  Office,  or  rather  continuing  the 
regulations  which  had  been  established  by  the  Common- 
wealth ordinance  in  1656.  The  lowest  rate  fixed  by  this 
act,  was  two-pence,  which  was  the  charge  for  a  single 
letter  between  places  not  more  than  eighty  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  There  is  notlung  said  about  franldng 
in  the  act;  although  a  resolution  brought  up  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1735,  and  aereed  to  by  the  House,  affirms 
that  the  privilege  of  mmking  by  the  members  of  that 
House  "  began  with  the  erecting  a  post-office  within 
this  kingdom  by  act  of  parliament."  In  1663  tiie  post- 
office  revenue,  along  with  the  produce  of  the  wine 
licences,  was  settied  by  another  act  (15  Car.  II.  c.  14) 
on  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  heirs  male  \  at  w\\\tVL  ^\sia 
it  apiKjars  from  a  clause  in  tiie  act  that  \3^e  o^ofc  ^'v  ^^ssJ^j* 
master-genend  vra3  fanned  at  a  yeaxVy  xevvX.  o^  T^^^'iS:^ 
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On  the  accession  of  James  II.  the  revenue  of  tlie  post- 
office  was  estimated  at  66,000/.  per  annum.  As  con- 
nected with  this  matter  it  may  be  here  mentioned  that 
the  first  toll-gates  or  turnpikes  erected  in  England  arc 
siipi)oscd  to  have  been  established  in  1663,  by  the  act 
15  Car.  II.  c.  1,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  Remiring  the 
Highways  v^^ithin  the  Counties  of  Hertford,  Cambridge, 
and  Huntingdon."  They  were  ordered  to  be  erected  at 
Wadcsniill  in  Hertfordshire,  at  Caxton  in  Cambridgeshire, 
and  at  Stilton  in  Huntingdonshire.  The  preamble  of 
the  act  recites  that  "  the  ancient  highway  and  post- 
road  leading  from  London  to  York,  and  so  into  Scotland, 
and  likewise  from  London  into  Lincolnshire,  lieth  for 
many  miles  in  the  counties  of  Hertford,  Cambridge, 
and  Huntingdon,  in  many  of  which  places  the  road, 
by  reason  of  the  great  and  many  loads  which  are  weekly 
drawn  in  waggons  through  the  said  places,  as  well  by 
reason  of  the  great  trade  of  barley  and  malt  that  cometh 
to  Ware,  and  so  is  conveyed  by  water  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, as  other  carriages,  both  from  the  north  parts,  as  also 
from  th(>  city  of  Norwich,  St.  Edmondsbury,  and  the  town 
of  Cambridge  to  London,  is  very  ruinous,  and  become 
almost  imi)assable,  insomuch  that  it  is  become  very  dan- 
gerous to  all  his  majesty's  liege  people  that  pass  that 
^vay." 

The  growth  of  London  during  the  present  period,  not- 
w  Itlistanding  the  ravages  of  the  great  plague  and  fire, 
still  proceeded  at  an  accelerating  rate.  >Ve  shall  briefly 
note  down  in  their  chronological  order  a  few  of  the  facts 
which  more  distinctly  indicate  this  continued  extension 
of  the  English  metropolis.  An  act  passed  in  1662  (the 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  2),  for  repairing  the  highways  in 
London  and  Westminster,  supplies  us  with  various  par- 
ticulars as  to  its  state  at  that  time.  The  preamble  of  the 
act  recites  that  ^^  the  common  highways  leading  unto  and 
from  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  and  the 
suburbs  thereof,  and  other  places  within  the  present 
weekly  hills  of  mortality,  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of 
houses  liitcly  built,  and  througV  \Vi<i  «to^^m^  and  filling 
"7^  the  ditches  and  sewers,  and  Tve^\ec\,  ol  ^iSnv^^j  \^>^s^ 
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tioiis,  are  at  present,  and  for  some  years  past  have  been, 
so  miiy  and  foul  as  is  not  only  very  noisome,  dangerous, 
and  inconvenient  to  the  inhabitants  thereabouts,  but  to  all 
the  king's  liege  people  riding  and  travelling  to  and  from 
the  said  cities.  The  following  "  common  highways  and 
new-built  streets  "  are  particularly  ordered  to  be  imme- 
diately repaired,  new-paved,  or  otherwise  amended : — 
namely,  "  the  street  or  way  from  the  end  of  Petty  France 
to  St.  James's  House,  and  one  other  street  from  St. 
James's  House  up  to  the  Highway  (the  present  St. 
James's-street),  and  one  other  street  in  St.  James's 
Fields,  commonly  called  the  Pall  Mall,  and  also  one 
other  street  beginning  fi'om  the  Mews  up  to  Piccadilly 
(the  present  Haymancet),  and  from  thence  towards  the 
Stone  Bridge  to  the  furthermost  building  near  the  Bull, 
at  the  comer  of  Air-street."  The  number  of  hackney- 
coaches  now  allowed  to  be  licensed,  it  appears  from 
another  clause  of  the  act,  was  four  hundred,  or  one  hun- 
dred more  than  in  1654.  Another  clause,  on  the  ground 
that  '^  great  quantities  of  sea-coal  ashes,  dust,  dirt,  and 
other  filth,  of  late  times  have  been  and  daily  are  thrown 
into  the  streets^  lanes,  and  alleys  "  of  the  capital,  directs 
the  inhabitants  to  sweep  the  streets  before  tneir  respec- 
tive houses  twice  a  week,  under  a  penalty  of  3^.  4d, 
for  every  instance  of  neglect.  Every  person  whose 
house  fronted  the  street  was  also  ordered  to  "  hang  out 
candles  or  lights  in  lanterns  or  otherwise  in  oome  part 
of  his  house  next  the  street"  every  night,  between 
Michaelmas  and  Lady-day,  from  dark  until  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  under  the  penalty  of  \8,  So  that  at 
this  time  the  streets  of  London  were  not  lighted  at  all 
during  the  summer  months,  and  not  after  nine  o'clock  even 
in  winter.  Finally,  a  list  is  given  of  streets  which  the 
lord  mayor  and  city  authorities  are  authorized  to  receive 
subscriptions .  for  repairing,  as  being  "  so  narrow  that 
they  are  incommodious  to  coaches,  carts,  and  passengers, 
and  prejudicial  to  commerce  and  trading :"  tnese  were, 
"  the  street  or  passage  at  or  near  the  Stocks  in  Londsycv^ 
the  street  and  passage  from  Fleet  Coiv^\»\.  \ft%\..^«a^^ 
Church  in  Lonaon,  the  passage  throwgVi^^^^^^a^'osX 
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Inn  from  the  Strand  into  Covent  Garden,  the  street  and 
passage  by  and  near  Exeter  House  and  the  Savoy  (being 
obstructed  by  a  rail  and  the  unevenness  of  the  ground 
thereabouts),  the  passage  and  street  of  St.  Martin  s-lane 
out  of  the  Strand,  the  passage  or  street  of  Field-lane, 
commonly  called  Jack-an-apes-lane,  going  between  Chan- 
ocry-lane  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  uie  passage  and 
(iatehouse  of  Cheapside  into  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  the 
passage  against  St.  Dunstan's  Church  in  the  West  (being 
ol)structca  by  a  wall),  the  street  and  passage  by  and 
near  the  west  end  of  the  Poultry  in  London,  and  the 
jKissage  at  Temple  Bar."  After  the  great  fire  in  1666, 
various  additional  streets  in  the  part  of  the  city  that  had 
to  bo  rebuilt  were  ordered  to  be  widened  by  two  other 
acts  (the  18  and  19  Car.  II.  c.  8,  s.  21,  22;  and  the 
22  Car.  II.  c.  11,  s.  1).  This  terrible  visitation,  and 
the  pestilence  by  which  it  was  preceded,  instead  of  half 
destroying  and  de{)opuIatiner  the  metropolis,  only  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  its  increase  both  in  size  and  in  number  of 
inhabitants.  After  a  few  years  the  portion  of  it  that  had 
been  laid  waste  rose  again  from  its  ruins  greatiy  im- 
l)rovcd  in  many  respects — with  the  old  narrow  and 
crooked  streets  for  the  most  part  straightened  and  made 
comparatively  spacious  and  airy,  and  with  the  substitu- 
tion everywhere  of  houses  of  brick,  separated  hj  sub- 
stantial party-walls,  for  the  former  tenements  of  wood 
offering  one  continued  dry  forest  to  whatever  chance 
spark  might  at  any  time  fall  among  them.  New  build- 
ings also  continued  to  spread  faster  than  ever  beyond  the 
ancient  limits.  In  1674  an  order  in  council  vras  issued 
to  restrain  such  extension, — for  the  last  time,  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  that  exercise  of  the  prerogative  was  attempted. 
The  increase  of  the  west  end  continued  to  proceed  at  so 
great  a  rate  that,  in  the  first  year  of  the  next  reign 
(1686),  acts  of  parliament  were  passed  erecting  two  new 
])arishes  in  that  quarter ;  the  one,  that  of  St.  Anne's, 
Westminster,  consisting  principally  of  streets  that  had 
recently  been  erected  on  a  piece  of  ground  formerly 
caJJed  Kemp*a  Field ;  the  other,  that  of  St.  James's, 
Westminster,  comprehending  3ennytL-?^K»\.  wxisi  Sillier 
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neighbouring  streets,  lately  erected  on  what  used  to  bo 
called  St.  James's  Fields.*  Both  these  districts  had 
been  till  now  included  in  the  parish  of  8t.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields.  Sir  WilKam  Petty,  we  may  observe,  in  his 
<^  Political  Arithmetic  "  published  in  1687,  estimates  the 
popidation  of  London  at  696,000.  He  founds  his  cal- 
culation on  the  number  of  burials  within  the  bills  of 
mortality,  the  annual  average  of  which  he  makes  to  be 
23,212  ;  and  on  the  assumption  that  one  person  in  every 
thirty  died  in  the  course  ot  the  year.  Ten  years  later, 
Gregory  King,  calculating  from  the  number  of  houses  as 
ascertained  from  the  heu*th-money  returns,  made  the 
po])ulation  of  London  to  amount  only  to  about  530,000.t 
This  estimate  is  probably  as  much  too  low  as  that  of 
Petty  may  be  too  nigh. 

The  money  of  iSe  Cknnmonwealth  was  all  called  in 
after  the  Restoration,  and  a  new  gold  and  silver  coinage 
immediately  struck,  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  reign. 
In  this  first  coinage  of  Charles  II.  the  {ueoes  wwe  formed 
by  the  ancient  method  of  hammering ;  the  minters  who 
had  been  employed  in  coining  Cromwell's  milled  money 
having,  it  is  supposed,  withdrawn  or  concealed  them- 
selves, in  apprehension  of  punishment,  and  probably  also 
carried  their  machineiy  away  with  them.  Milled  money, 
however,  was  again  coined  in  1662,  and  of  a  sort  superior 
to  any  that  had  as  yet  been  produced,  having  grainmg  or 
letters  upon  the  rim,  an  improvement  which  bad  not  ap- 
peared upon  the  milled  money  either  of  Queen  Eliiabeth 
or  of  Charles  I.  The  now  gold  cchu  called  the  Guinea 
was  first  struck  in  1662,  withmit  graining  on  the  rim,  and 
with  graining  in  1664.  It  was  so  called  as  being  made 
of  gold  brought  from  Guinea  by  the  Aincan  Ccmnpany, 
who,  as  an  encouragement  to  them  to  bring  over  gold  to 

*  In  the  common  editions  of  the  Statutes  these  acts  are 
included  among  the  public  acts,  and  numbered  1  Jac.  II.  c. 
20  and  22 :  in  the  Record  Commission  edition  their  titles 
only  are  ^ven  in  the  list  of  Private  Acts. 

t  Political  Observations  and  Conclusions,  ^tublv^^  ^X 
the  end  of  the  fourth  edition  of  C^aVmox^^'V^^caskjaXR,^'^'^'^ 
Comparative  Strength  of  Great  Britam,  ftNO.\Aysi.  \^^\.* 
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flass  used  in  England  had  hidierto  been  almost  entirelj 
'rciich,  "  for  not  onlv,"  obacnres  Anderson,  "  veiy  near 
all  the  f)latc  glass  of  our  coaches  and  chainL  and  of  our 
fine  looking-glasses,  came  from  France,  but.  ukewise  oar  1 
finest  window-glass,  whidi  was  usually  called  Normandj  i 
glass  and  French  crown-glass ;  both  wtuch  we  have  once  5 
made  entirely  our  own  manufectare  in  the  hMeat  perfee- 
tion . "  This  writer  oonooiTes,  alao^  dutt  the  unprovement 
of  the  various  manufactures  introduced  some  years  before 
by  the  French  Protestant  artians  who  fed  to  tins  ooon- 
try  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  oonld  not  i 
have  been  so  speedily  nor  00  iiBb<li<Jj|y  accomplished, , 
had  it  not  been  lor  tfaectonpletoprefWtMMi  of  inter^ooiuie 
between  the  two  countries  byim  war.  T»  thii  duse  he 
attributes  the  progress  niade  1^  oa  In  Aa  manvfiietnre  of 
cutlery,  watches,  toys,  ribbons,  aid  emdaiUy  of  broad 
silk  ;  in  all  of  which  brandua  we  emui  in  eoone  of  time 
even  to  outdo  the  French.  In  oAer  oaaee,  howe^i  it  la 
admitted  that  the  failun  of  the  iMnl  iopplj  from  Iianoe 
merely  occasioned  the  hnportalion  6t  mb  ^MAetnm  an- 
other quarter.  Thus,  berare  the  war,  we  had  htm  aoeoa- 
tomed  to  consume  the  coarse  lineBaaf  HMt  oomitty,  oftDed 
dowlases  and  locksams,  cUftiy  manaftdurad  in  Mannndy 
and  Britany,  to  the  amraal  vafoe  of  «bov«  900,0d0l. ;  bitt 
now,  ''  England,"  s^raAddflmm,  "notbdbrweUablelo 
be  without  those  two  aorta  of  Unin,  set  ttie  HttnbuiKlieiB 
on  imitating  them  so  wvH,  thai  te  Tenr  names  of  thooe 
French  linens  with  as  are  buried  in  owfiu.*'  Hera, 
then,  the  consoktion  waa,  dnt^  if  w«  #ero  no  gmen, 
our  enemies  at  any  rate  'weie  laaaga  iSUt  Fmnoe  was 
almost  entirely  deprived  of  a  moat  piofttafale  w— ufcrtura, 
which  she  was  never  likely  to  reoofor. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  war,  waating  euilBl  on  tte 
one  hand,  and  impeding  m  aeeomniatioii  on  the  otihoy^ 
au|;menting  the  poblie  bordens,  and  geoendly  dlminiihiiy 
private  gams,'-4otdd  not  fidl,  ere  kmg,  SBrimhr  to  affwt 
our  economical  prosperity ;  and  aeooramg^,mfln  itUl 
beeii  brought  to  an  and  l^r  """ 


)ofRyiwick,fail60r, 

the  kiagdim  seems  to  iMcie  &U  tika  a  man  A^ 
\vith  fatigue  ami  weakncm.  OnAnriauttdiaBft^l^ 
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**  that  SO  great  had  been  the  losses  of  a  seven-years'  war, 
if  a  great  stock  be  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  a  great 
trade,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  the  stock  of  this  na- 
tion is  so  diminished  it  will  fall  short,  and  that,  without 
prudence  and  industry,  we  shall  rather  consume  what  is 
left  than  recover  what  we  have  lost.*'*  Dr.  Davenant, 
in  replying  to  this  writer,  although  he  does  not  take  so 
desponding  a  view  of  the  state  to  which  the  war  had  re- 
duced us,  yet  admits  not  only  that  it  put  a  stop  to  a  course 
of  constantly  augmenting  prosperity  that  had  gone  on 
without  interruption  from  the  Restoration,  but  that  it  had 
consumed  much  of  the  wealth  accumulated  in  that  pre- 
vious lonff  period  of  peace,  as  well  as  inflicted  the  most 
serious  injury  upon  various  branches  of  our  trade.  ''  Be- 
sides the  ordinary  expences  of  the  war,"  he  observes, 
'  ^  our  dead  losses  at  sea,  in  nine  years*  time,  have  amounted 
to  a  greater  sum  than  is  fit  here  to  mention,  "f  In  regard 
to  our  foreign  commerce,  he  thinks  it  will  bo  a  great  mat- 
ter for  the  present  if  we  can  recover  the  ground  we  had 
lost  during  a  contest  which  had  left  us,  there  and  all  over, 
sore  with  wounds.  **  By  the  unlucky  conduct  of  our 
naval  affairs,**  he  prooeec's,  descending  to  ^particulars, 
**  the  trade  to  aiid  from  this  kingdom  was  chiefly  done  by 
princes  and  states  in  neutrality,  such  as  Denmark  and 
Sweden  to  the  northward,  Portugal  and  the  state  of  Genoa, 
who  have  hereby  not  only  increased  in  their  shipping  but 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  trade ;  and,  unless  care  oe  taken 
to  regain  to  England,  in  the  very  beginning  of  this  peace, 
the  ground  we  have  thus  lost,  in  all  likelihood  it  will 
never  be  recovered.**  He  goes  on  to  complain  of  en- 
croachments that  had  been  made  upon  the  Navigation  Act 
through  "  the  slack  administration  which  war  occasions  ;*' 
and  uien  he  adds  the  following  account  of  the  state  to 
which  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  trade 
had  actually  been  reduced;—"  The  Norway  and  the 

♦  PoUexfen,  Disooarse  on  Trade,  Coin,  and  Pii^er  Credit 
1 697.  PoUexifen  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

t  Disooarses  on  the  Public  Revenues  and  cov  ^<^*\^cteiS9^ 
of  England,  1698,-  in  Works,  i.  37  \. 
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Baltic  trade  have  been  latdy  cnrried  an  in  a  more  duad- 
vahtagcous  way  than  ever;  ihef  always  drained  m  of 
money ;  but  tliis  in  aome  mettmre  was  compenaated  hy 
giving  employment  to  near  a  hundred  mal  of  ahips ;  hut 
now  Uiey  do  not  employ  five  aUps,  and  for  a  great  while 
have  exported  between  8000?.  and  4000^  per  annum.  '^ 
As  to  the  Gmnea  trade,  tiiis  wtr  has  brought  it  to  a  very    \ 
low  ebb,  the  French  havine  disturbed  our  ooknuee,  and 
destroyed  our  fortreaaes  and  places  of  strengdi  upon  the 
coast  of  Afric.    Tlie  neglect  in  aettlinff  the  AAtaa  trade 
has  forced  the  plantations  [m  America]  for  their  silppoft 
to  deal  with  foreigners  for  negroes,  and  oonsaquentily  to 
traffic  with  them  in  return  m  thaeew^gnMls.    ^Some  of 
our  West  India  plantations  have  beqa  likiiriBe  tery  much 
dispeopled  lately  by  plagues  and  euthqnakai;  and  ih 
some  parts,  during  the  kte  wer,  tiie  nttMs  are  grown 
upon  us ;  and  in  other  places  we  hare  been  hsnssed  and 
ruined  by  the  Frenich.    Our  East  India  Trade  is  also  in 
a  very  bad  condition ;  losses  abroad  and  disooaruemento  * 
at  home  have  very  much  diminished  -tfie  capitu  atoA, 
The  late  piratical  attempts  on  the  Moeul's  an]^|ectB  and 
allies  in  the  Red  Sea  haTe  brooght  difficulties  upon  the 
Company's  affiurs  in  India  not  easQ^  to -be  oreroome; 
and  these  pirades  are  pardyilieeflbetof  that  loose  admi- 
nistration with  which  war  n  aooompanlad ;  for  the  ships 
which  have  committed  these  depredations  have  beoi 
chiefly  fitted  out  from  the  Welt  liidia  ports:  if  the  go- 
vernors there  had  kept  a  Jealous  eye  over  these  freebootan 
and  buccaneers — ^if  they  had  narrowly  watdied  their  go- 
iitgs  out  and  tiidr  cominn  In — iS^  instead  of  sluurW  in 
the  spoil  (wluch  periiaps  has  been  pnctipel)^  Iheyhad 
compelled  suspected  nensons  to  jpr^  goqd  B&gxirilf  for 
th^r  behaviour,  or  Uda  hn  embngo  on  their  sU^^and 
if  tiiey  had  been  vigorous  in  aeiidng  and  prospcdttBf  theae 
pvates  at  theb  retura  (Ae  oontraiy  of  -whidi^koiittbo 
notorious),  sodb  wid&ed  actions  and  hreadws  of  Ae  laws 
of  God  aod  natiom  eouM  never  iaife  been  comndtlnL*^ 
Davenant,  however,  argues  Hut,  notwithstanding  «D  it- 
"^X^&counai  on  the  ]FUd!a  Bi^ivteM^ 
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liad  suffered,  the  country  had  the  principle  of  life  still 
strong  within  it ;  and  that  even  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  stood  the  severe  strain  of  this  war  great  consolation  was 
to  be  derived,  and  hoi)e  for  the  future.     After  remarking 
that  we  had  been  able  '*  to  maintain  a  war  abroad,  with 
a  fleet  at  the  yearly  charge  of  2,600,000/.,  and  a  land 
army  at  the  yearly  charge  of  above  2,600,000/.,  of  which 
a  great  part  for  some  time  has  been  spent  in  other 
countries,"— and  "  (the  ordinary  revenues  of  tlie  crown 
not  included)  to  give  in  taxes  upwards  of  39,000,000/. 
of  which  about  25,000,000/.  have  been  actually  levied, 
14,000,000/.  are  in  a  way  of  payment,  and  the  rest  remains 
a  debt  to  be  provided  for,"--ne  proceeds,  in  the  following 
passages,  to  give  as  comprehensive  and  trustworthy  a 
description  as  is  probably  anyM'herc  to  be  found  of  the 
real  state  in  which  the  war  had  left  the  kingdom : — 
"  Our  stock  in  stored  goods,  plate,  jewels,  money,  and 
merchant-ships,  is  apparently  not  so  great  now  as  it  was 
in  1688  ;  however,  we  have  still  so  good  a  prospect,  and 
such  a  remainder  of  strength,  as,  if  it  be  well  managed, 
our  affairs  mav  be  restored  in  some  moderate  term  of 
time.     A  goo^  symptom,  for  the  present,  of  remaming 
health  and  vigour  m  the  body  politic  is,  that  we  see 
nothing  abated  in  the  price  of  our  native  commodities. 
And,  besides,  without  doubt,  we  have  yet  felt  no  such 
poverty  as  has  reduced  us  to  let  our  buildings  and  farm- 
houses CO  to  ruin.     As  yet,  there  has  been  no  where  a 
visible  fall  in  the  rents  of  land  and  houses.    It  is  true  the 
interest  of  money  is  risen  ;  but  that  has  plainly  proceeded 
from  tlie  advantage  men  have  found  by  dealing  with  the 
exchequer.     It  is  to  be  feared  our  stock  of  shipping  for 
trade  is  less  at  present  than  before :  however,  our  fleet 
and  naval  strength  is  apparently  more  powerful  now  than 
ever  it  was  ;  and  undoubtedly  this  war  has  bred  us  moro 
able  seamen  than  formerly  we  had.     But  the  truest  sign 
of  our  vitals  not  being  tainted,  and  that  we  are  not 
wounded  in  any  noble  part,  is,  that  oiu*  manufactures  and 
all  our  home  produce,  generally  speakixve,  VtfA^  >\^  \a 
tlieir  former  rates.     For  this  is  a  d\TCCl  cv\^civcsi  ^^mjX.  ^^ 
are  not  at  all,  or  very  little,  dimmis^cd  m  V5aa  \i\vss^ysx% 
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of  our  people;  and  it.i»»a  iiigik«  that^  though  we  may 
have  been  intemipfted  in  «w  mpoMaooBf  jet  fJiat  we 
export  rather  moro  ihaaia^&aaoBt  tiina.  If  we  de- 
creased in  people  to  any  dearaa'ithe&e  would  be-jev  ooo* 
sumptiiMi,  and  conaeqiMB^y .  our.  r  home  commoditicii 
would  have  beoooM  .cheaper ;  and^  if  tibefie-  were  not  a 
great  caU  abroad.for  ^our  prodact  and  mann&ictnrBa,  thej 
must  sink  in  value  here^  J^Qt.30n]jr.,ttOW|iNkt  duringflie 
whole  war,  th^  haTe^ aold- . well  ai  liome^  and  abroad,' 
whi(.4i  IS  a  £ign  that  wc  did  not  quit^  consumt^  and  Wv^ 
altogfitJier  upon  the  capital,  but  tliat  our  aimual  producqfj 
and  income  ilid  go  a  ^at  %vay  towurils  niauitoiiimj^  ouv; 

"^  foreigi^  ejijwnsta,"  Tlni  wur^  finally,  ho  obeopvcs,  hud* 
not  been  unptoductlve  of  some  ailvmitoges  to  our  domostic 
industry,  which  hidped  to  enable  us  to  su&tatn  thtj  heavy 
pre&Eurc  it  hjui  laid  upou  as :— *'  A&  it  hindered  our 
trado,  and  was  expensive  to  us^  so  it  interniptcd  tb& 
tillage^  labour,  and  numufiK^urus  of  other  comitrius^  and 
created  there  a  neti?ssity  yf  our  commodities  ;  to  which 
must  be  attributo<l,  in  some  meu^uro,  the  grc&t  call  thuti 
has  be<?n  diu*iii^  nine  years  for  our  com,  bundled  bcc£< 
and  pork]  fiilJow,  leather,  cheese  and  butter,  and  coarf^oi^ 

sort  of  dm^jcry The  rettinis  of  these  conimodi** 

ties  have  hiilucd  us  to  mainluiu  our  foreign  expens^^s,  o^d 
have  kept  usg  radical  nioisturc  within  the  kingdom,, 
which  otherwisu  must  b*ve  been  quite  exhausted  byi 
drawinjEf  out  tliose  sums  that  were  neceesaiy  to  auVisbt  imt 
troops  in  FJaiKLere.  This  exportation,  occasioned  by  the 
wants  which  war  only  had  brought  upon  our  neigh- 
boars,  has  stood  iti  the  room  of  mouey,  which  else  must 
have  been  exported;  £o  tliat,  comi^aring  the  present 
speeieii  with  what  waa  iti  the  kin^om  in  1G3£,  tbt^r^* 
seems  to  he  still  niore  money  k'ft  than  we  codd  reason-! 
aUy  hope  to  find  after  a  war  so  long  and  so  cA^^ien^IvcJ 
By  the  stock  tliat  h&d  been  gatliercd  in  peace,  and  byj 
the  benefit  of  these  more  tnun  ordiji&ry,  und  in  fsome* 
sort  accidental,  eJtporiations,  we  have  maintained  our^l 
selves  for  nintj  yc?flrsj  and  now^  at  the  end  of  tlie  brnti^i 
aa89,  OUT  condithm  is  very  far  frotu  de^^crate.*'* 
*  Discourse  on  tJi^  Public  K^eniiwt,  a^..  \^^  ^<i^Vfct\J 

380.  
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The  fact,  often  exemplified,  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
a  country  recovers  from  the  obstruction  and  waste  of 
war,  as  if  the  spirit  of  enterprise  started  forth  on  tlie 
return  of  peace  hke  a  spring  from  which  a  heavy  pres- 
sure had  been  removed,  and  me  very  vacuum  to  be  filled 
up  occasioned  a  sudden  rush  of  activity  and  consequent 
gain  into  the  re-opened  channels  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, verified  Davenant's  hopes  and  prognostications. 
The  total  tonnage  of  English  ships  cleared  outAvards 
rose  again  in  1697,  the  very  first  year  of  the  peace,  to 
144,264  tons,  and  that  of  foreign  shij)s  to  100,524 : 
and  the  entire  official  value  of  the  exports  to  3,525,907/. 
On  the  averafe  of  the  three  years  1699,  1700  and  1701, 
the  last  of  the  peace,  the  value  of  the  annual  exports 
was  6,709,881/.,  conveyed  in  337,328  torn  of  shipping, 
of  which  no  less  a  proportion  than  293,703  was  English, 
the  foreign  having  by  this  time  fallen  to  43,626.*  Com- 
])aring  this  state  of  things  with  the  point  to  which  our 
commerce  had  been  depressed  (as  above  recorded)  in  the 
last  year  of  the  war,  we  find  that  in  five  years  of  peace 
oui*  exports  had  very  considerably  more  than  doubled, 
and  our  mercantile  marine  more  than  quadrupled.  It 
appears  also,  that,  whereas  the  net  average  annual  income 
of  the  Post  Office  during  the  eight  years  of  the  war  was 
only  67,222/.  (it  had  fallen,  as  we  have  seen,  to  some- 
thing considerably  under  this  sum  in  1697  )>  its  average 
amount  for  the  space  from  1698  to  1701  inclusive  was 
82,31 9/.t  These  figures  look  insignificant  enough  at 
the  present  day,  but  they  do  not  for  that  the  less  dis- 
tinctly indicate  the  movements  of  what  may  perhaps  be 
styled  one  of  the  best  barometers  we  possess  of  the  com- 
mercial activity,  and  even  of  the  general  economical  con- 
dition, of  the  country. 

Having  cast  this  summary  glance  over  the  piwrcss  of 
our  trade  and  public  wealth  during  the  reign  of  William, 
we  will  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant or  most  illustrative  particulars  by  which  this  portion 
pf  the  history  of  our  national  industry'  is  marked. 

*  Mr,  AsUe's  transcripts,  in  Chalmers,  ^  \%.        \  A^^y^ 
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It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  Bank  of  England  was 
ibunded,  princii)ally  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Patcrson,  famous  also  as  the  projector  of  the  Scot- 
tish Daricn  Company.  Paterson,  according  to  his  own 
account,  commenced  his  exertions  for  the  establishment  of 
an  P^nglish  bank,  similar  to  those  already  existing  at 
Amsterdani,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Hamburgh,  in  the 
year  1691.  A  princij)al  object  which  be  had  in  view 
from  the  first,  in  addition  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
mercantile  conimunity,  appears  to  have  been  the  support 
bi'  public  credit  and  the  relief  of  the  government  irom 
ilA  ruinous  terms  upon  which  the  raising  of  the  supplies 
and  other  financial  operations  were  3iciP  conducted. 
The  lowest  rate,  he  tells  us,  at  which  advances  used  to 
be  obtained  from  capitalists,  even  upon  the  land-tax, 
w  hich  seems  to  have  oeen  considered  the  surest  part  of 
the  national  revenue,  was  eight  per  cent.,  although  re- 
payment was  made  within  the  year,  and  premiums  were 
generally  granted  to  the  subscribers.  On  anticipations 
of  other  taxes,  counting  premiums,  discount,  and  interest, 
the  public  had  sometimes  to  pay  twenty,  thirty,  and  even 
lorty  per  cent.  Nor  was  the  money  easily  obtained 
when  wanted  even  on  such  terms.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  ministers  to  be  obliged  to  solicit  the  common 
council  of  the  city  of  London  for  so  small  a  sum  as  a 
hundred  or  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be  repaid 
from  the  first  returns  of  the  land-tax ;  and  then,  if  the 
application  was  granted,  particular  common  councilmcn 
had  in  like  manner  to  make  humble  suit  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  their  respective  wards,  going  from  house  to  house 
for  contributions  to  the  loan.*  In  these  circumstances 
l*atcrson  might  have  laid  his  account  with  the  opposition 
of  the  monied  interest,  whose  inordinate  gains  his  pro- 
posed Bank  was  to  put  an  end  to ;  the  disaffected, 
also,— that  is,  the  enemies  of  the  revolutionary  settle- 
ment,— were  all,  he  tells  us,  against  it ;  their  argument 
was,  that  the  new  Bank  would  engross  to  itself  all  the 

*  Patc^rson's  Account  of  his  Transactions  in  relation  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  fol.  1695",  waA.\tts  V:«ufet^\ice8  on  the 
Public  Debts  by  the  WedboieaAay's  C\\x\i  Vo.'^rv^'^-^t^^v 
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money,  stock,  and  riches  of  the  kin^om ;  but  what  ho 
conceived  he  had  less  reason  to  anticipate  was  the  diffi- 
culty he  experienced  in  prevailing  upon  the  government 
to  go  into  his  scheme.  King  Wifiiam  was  abroad  when 
the  proposal  was  brought  before -the  cabinet  in  1693, 
where  long  debates  took  place  upon  it  in  the  presence  of 
the  queen ;  but  at  last  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
(5  and  6  W.  and  M.  c.  20),  whicn,  in  imposing  certain 
nites  and  duties  on  tonnage  of  ships,  and  upon  beer,  ale, 
and  other  liquors,  authorised  their  majesties  to  grant  a 
commission  to  take  subscriptions  for  1,200,000/.  of  the 
whole  1,500,000/.  which  the  new  taxes  were  expected 
to  raise,  and  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  into  a  /^m- 
pany,  undU  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  Interest  at  eight  per  cent,  was 
to  be  allowed  upon  the  money  advanced,  and  also  4000/. 
a  year  for  management  ;*  making  the  whole  annual  pay- 
ment to  the  company  100,000/.  The  company  were  to 
be  enabled  to  purchase  lands,  &c.,  and  to  exercise  all 
the  usual  powers  of  bodies  corporate ;  but  were  not  to 
trade  in  the  buying  or  selling  ot  any  goods  or  merchan- 

♦  **  This  is  the  first  instance,"  observes  Anderson,  "of  any 
national  fund  being  managed  by  any  other  than  the  crown 
officers  at  the  Exchequer :  which  new  method  of  allowing  a 
round  sum  for  charges  of  management  has  ever  since  been 
followed,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  Bank,  but  also  to  the 
East  India  and  South  Sea  Companies;  which  allowances 
for  the  expense  of  management,  that  is,  for  salaries  of 
governors,  directors,  clerks,  office-rent,  &c.,  were  at  first 
usually  computed  from  what  similar  funds  had  formerly 
cost  the  crown  when  managed  at  the  Exchequer,  though 
generally,  in  later  times,  I  conceive,  with  some  saving  to  the 
public  in  this  new  method.**  Chron,  Corn.  ii.  604.  The 
entire  management  of  the  public  debt  has  since  been  confided 
to  the  Bank;  and  the  annual  sum  now  allowed  to  it  for 
that  service  is  about  130,000/.  Previous  to  the  renewal 
of  the  charter  in  1833  the  allowance  exceeded  250,000/. ; 
and  before  178C  it  was  at  the  still  higher  rate  of  5C2/.  10s. 
for  every  million  of  the  debt  But  even  this  was  a  great 
reduction  upon  the  origiual  rate  which  -w^fi  TiQ>\.  \e8&  ^Cosw^ 
33331.  Cs.  3d.  per  million. 
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disc,  except  thai  they  might  deal  in  bills  of  exchange, 
and  in  buying  and  selling  of  bullion,  gold,  or  silver,  and 
in  sellinfr  of  any  goods  or  merchandise  which  should  be 
l)lc(lgecl  to  thcni  for  money  lent  thereon,  and  might  also 
sell  the  produce  of  their  own  lands.  This  act  received 
tlie  rfiyal  assent  on  the  25th  of  April,  1694 ;  the  sub- 
sf-ription  for  the  1,200,000/.  was  completed  in  ten  days, 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  a  fourth  of  the  whole  sum,  being 
paid  down  ;  and  the  royal  charter  of  incorporation  was 
executed  on  the  27th  of  July  following.  It  gave  to  the 
establishment  the  same  constitution  which  it  still  retains, 
under  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  twenty-four 
directors,  of  whom  Paterson  was  one.  The  new  insti- 
tution, though  loudly  clamoured  against  for  some  time, 
princiiKilIy  by  interested  parties,  soon  proved  its  useful- 
ness to  the  general  conviction.  "  The  advantages,"  says 
Burnet,  "  that  the  king  and  all  concerned  in  tellies  had 
from  the  Bank  were  soon  so  sensibly  felt  that  all  i)eople 
saw  into  the  secret  reasons  that  made  the  enemies  of  the 
constitution  set  themselves  with  so  much  earnestness 
against  it."*  Paterson  himself  ascribes  to  it  no  less  an 
otlect  tlian  the  successftil  termination  of  the  war  : — "  The 
erection  of  this  famous  Bank,"  says  he,  "  not  only  re- 
lieved the  ministerial  managers  from  their  frequent  pro- 
cessions into  the  city  for  borrowing  of  money  on  the  best 
and  nearest  public  securities  at  an  interest  of  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent.  \)er  annum,  but  likewise  gave  life  and 
currency  to  double  or  treble  the  value  of  its  capital  in 
other  branches  of  public  credit ;  and  so^  under  God, 
became  the  principal  means  of  the  success  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  following  year,  1695,  as  particularly  in 
reducing  the  important  fortress  of  Namur,  the  first  mate- 
rial stcj)  towards  the  peace  concluded  at  Ryswick  in  the 
year  1697." 

A  great  operation  in  which  the  Bank,  almost  as  soon 
as  it  had  been  set  up,  was  called  upon  to  assist  the  go- 
vernment and  tlie  country  was  the  entire  re-coinage  of 
the  silver  money,  which  was  undertaken  in  1696.     The 

♦  Own  Time,  u.  \i5. 
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inconveniences  arising  from  the  clipping  of  the  silver 
currency  began  to  be  felt  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  to  a  greater  degree  in  that  of  James  II., 
but  only  very  seriously  after  the  Revolution.  In  1692 
we  find  a  clause  in  an  act  of  parliament  reciting  that 
"  the  receivers  of  the  revenue  and  aids  given  to  their 
majesties,  and  divers  other  persons,  have  in  many  places 
of  this  kingdom  refused  to  receive  or  take  in  payment 
any  sort  of  cracked  money,  which  by  law  is  and  ought  to 
pass  as  the  current  coin  of  this  realm,  by  reason  of 
which  refusal  many  of  their  majesties'  good  subjects  are 
under  great  hardships  and  difficulties  for  want  of  money 
to  pay  their  taxes  and  supply  their  other  necessary  occa- 
sions, whilst  the  said  cracked  money  lies  dead  by  them, 
and  is  rendered  wholly  useless  to  their  majesties  and 
their  subjects."*  The  clause  goes  on  to  enact  that  who- 
ever should  refuse  to  take  in  payment  any  cracked  money 
being  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom  should  for  every 
such  offence  forfeit  five  pounds,  to  be  recovered  by  action 
by  any  person  who  would  sue  for  the  same.  But  the 
evil  was  not  to  be  cured  in  this  wa^ ;  no  act  of  parlia- 
ment could  make  a  piece  of  silver  mtrinsically,  for  in- 
stance, worth  only  ninepence  or  tenpence  pass  for  a 
shilling ;  if  dealers  could  not  have  the  price  of  their 
goods  in  money  of  sufficient  weight,  they  raised  the 
price ;  and  the  law  which  compelled  them  to  take  the 
clipped  money  did  not,  and  could  not,  prevent  them  from 
allowing  discount  to  ^ose  who  broufftit  them  shillings, 
sixpences,  or  half-crowns  of  tlie  full  weight,  or  from 
receiving  gold  coin  for  more  than  its  legal  value  in  silver ; 
so  that,  except  that  it  occasioned  some  inconvenience, 
this  enactment  proved  quite  ineffectual.  Then,  in  1694, 
an  act  was  passed  expressly  "  to  prevent  comiterfeitiiigand 
clipping  the  coin."  "  It  is  manifest,"  says  the  preamble, 
**  that  of  late  years  the  current  coin  of  this  kingdom  hath 
been  greatly  diminished  by  rounding,  clipping,  filing, 
and  melting  the  same,  and  likewise  many  false  and 
countr  rfeit  coins  have  been  clipped  for  the  better  dis- 

*  4  W.  andM.  c.  14,^1, 
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guising  thereof;"  and  then  it  is  declared  to  be  apparent 
that  these  practices  are  "  very  much  occasioned  by  those 
\\  ho  drive  a  trade  of  exchanging  broad  money  for  clipped 
money,  and  by  other  acts  and  devices.'*  To  remedy  this 
state  of  things  it  is  now  enacted,  that,  if  any  person 
should  at  any  one  time  either  exchange,  lend,  sell, 
lx)iTow,  buy,  receive,  or  pay  any  broad  silver  money, 
or  silver  money  undipped,  of  the  coin  of  the  kingdom, 
for  more  than  the  same  was  coined  for,  and  ought  by  law 
to  go  for,  he  should  forfeit  ten  times  the  amount  of  the 
money  so  illegally  exchanged.  A  variety  of  new  restric- 
tions were  at  the  same  time  imposed  upon  the  trade  in 
bullion ;  such  as,  tliat  no  person  sAiould  cast  ingots  or 
bars  of  silver,  under  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds  ; 
that  none  should  buy,  sell,  or  have  in  custody  any  clip- 
pings or  filings  of  coin  under  the  like  penalty ;  that  no 
j)crson  should  export  any  melted  silver  without  having  it 
iirst  stamped  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  and  taking  oath  that 
no  part  of  it  had  been  before  it  was  melted  current  coin 
of  the  kingdom,  or  clippings  therefrom  ;  that  none  but 
goldsmiths  and  refiners  snould  deal  in  the  buying  or  sell- 
ing of  silver  bullion,  under  pain  of  suffering  six  montlis' 
imprisonment,  &c.*  But  it  might  as  well  have  been  at- 
tempted to  stop  the  flowing  of  the  tide  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. Before  this  measure  was  devised,  guineas  were 
jKissing  for  thirty  shillings,  and  exchequer  tallies  were 
often  at  from  thirty  to  rorty  per  cent,  discount.  The 
new  act  did  as  little  good  as  the  otlier  passed  two  years 
before  ;  "and,"  says  Anderson,  "as  the  diminishing  of 
the  old  hammered  money  daily  increased,  so  far  that  it 
is  said  shillings  scarcely  contained  more  than  threepence 
in  silver,  the  condition  of  the  nation  became  very  alarm- 
ing ;  which  gave  the  gixjatest  joy-  to  tlie  disaffected  at 
home,  who  hoped  thereby  for  a  total  overthrow  of  King 
William's  government.  The  French  king  also  had  great 
expectations  from  this  calamity,  so  far  as  to  have  been 
heard  to  say,  that  King  AVilliam  would  never  be  able  to 
surmount  the  difliculty.^t     The  wretched  state  to  which 

"^  6  and  7  W.  and  M.  c.  17.        \  Ctron.  of  Com.  ii.  619. 
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the  coinage  had  actually  been  reduced  is  most  clearly 
set  forth  iu  an  **  Essay  tor  the  Amendment  of  the  Silver 
Coin,"  which  appeared  in  1695,  and  the  author  of  which 
evidently  writes  Irom  official  sources  of  information.  He 
computes  the  ^itire  silver  money  coined  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  have  amounted  to  4,632,932/. ;  tliat  coined 
by  James  I.  to  1,700,000/. ;  and  that  coined  by  Charles  I. 
to  8,776,544/. ;  making,  in  all,  15,109,476/.  By  this 
time  dil  Queen  Elizabeth's  crowns,  hali^owns,  groats, 
quarter-shillings,  half-groats,  three-halfpenny  pieces, 
three-farthing  pieces,  and  halfpence,  were  wholly 
gone  ;  and  also  great  numbers  of  her  shillings  and  six- 
pences. The  crowns,  groats,  twopenny  pieces,  pence, 
and  halfpence  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  had  likewise 
all  disappeared ;  with  many  of  their  half-crowns,  shil- 
lings and  sixi>enccs.  On  the  whole,  this  author  calculates 
that  there  did  not  renudn  in  drculation  more  thsoi  a  third 
part  of  this  old  coinage,  or  not  much  above  5,000,000/. 
sterling.  This,  however,  constituted  by  &r  the  greater 
part  of  the  existing  silver  currency ;  for  the  unmcltcd 
coins  of  Charles  II. ,  James  II.,  and  King  William  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  about  563,000/.  Thus  the 
nominal  value  of  the  whole  silver  money  of  the  kingdom, 
clipped  and  unctipped,  hoarded  and  current,  was  about 
5,600,000/.  But  of  this  about  4,000,000/.  consisted  of 
clipped  money;  while  the  remaining  1,600,000/.  was 
eitner  hoarded  up,  or  current  only  in  the  remote  comi- 
ties. The  most  curious  part  of  the  statement,  however, 
and  that  also  which  proceeds  upon  tlie  surest  grounds,  is 
the  calculation  of  the  extent  to  which  tbo  dipping  had 
been  carried.  There  had,  it  seems,  been  brought  into 
the  Mint,  in  tlic  three  months  of  May,  June,  and  July, 
1696,  572  bags,  each  containing  100/.  of  silver  coin, 
promiscuously  collected,  which,  according  to  the  stan^ 
Sard,  ought  to  have  weighed  18,451  lbs.  6  oz.  16  dwts. 
8  grs.  troy  ;  but  the  actual  weight  of  the  whole  turned 
out  to  be  only  9480  lbs.  1 1  oz.  6  dwts.,  or  very  little  more 
than  half  what  it  ought  to  have  been  I  The  exact  dimi- 
nution amomited  to  about  five  shillings  in  evcr^  ^Vcsn^w. 
The  whole  four  milJions  of  clipped  silver  moive^ ,  ^vstfe- 


ibrc,  were  really  not  wartli  mndi  mote  &an  two 'miUioiil 
sterling ;   and  the  loM  confleoiient  npcm  calfing  In  ^*^^ 
-whole  and  re-ocnmng  it  wouJa  not  amount  to  macii 
than  tliat  sum.    The  prospect  of  tins  great  ootibij,  1 
ever,    notwithstanding   oonnderable  oppodltioti  On  tli«j 
part  of  some  members,  did  not  deter  pariiament  fitni: 
resolving  upon  the  only  coaiw  that  oodld  dfeetuaily 
remedy  the  evil.    By  a  saccession  of  acts  paaed  in  tiiB 
course  of  the  vean  1696  and  1697,  prorisido  irlia  made  for 
gradually  calling  in  all  the  old  ffllver  mon^.  and  repiaeinc 
it  by  another  currency  of  the  full  standard  weight ;  aiM 
before  the  end  of  the  latter  year  the  entire  opefmm  was: 
accomplish<Kly  and  *'  our  ulver  coins  came  fertii  htm  the 
Mint,    to  qiiote  Anderson's  exprearioos,  **  tfa6  finest  intf 
most  beautilul  of  any  m  all  Einope."    The  new  money 
was  corned  partly  at  the  Towo*,  partly  at  the  oomitiy 
mints  of  Bristol,  Exeter,  Chester,  Nprwidij  and  York. 
Ac^rding  to  an  account  which  has  been  pnMed,  of  the 
receipts  and  issues  of  tiie  Exchequer  dmiog  the-roign  of 
William,  the  entire  cost  amounted  to  aometyng  under. 
two  millions  and  a  half—- a  sum  sufBcimtiy  near  die 
estimate  of  the  author  of  the  essay  firom  Whidi  we  have 
taken  the  above  view  of  the  ac&al  state  of  the  nlver 
currency  before  this  r6-o(^nage,  to  eotitie  vm  to  dace 
considerable  confidence  in  t£  gi^nenl  acanmcy  or  his 
facts  and  calculations.*  ■'*    ' 

To  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdi^qnelr,  Chaxks  Mon-  , 
••■■"  ' 

*  The  amount  refisfred  to  is  printed  in  the' Pariiamentuy 
History,  voL  v.  Appeodtz  19;  and  also  In  S&nclair^s  Bistory  . 
of  the  Public  Revenue  (drd  edit)  voL  ill.  Appendix,  pp. 
152—159.  It  is  observed*  however^  by  I^ea&e^  that  tte 
*'  provision  by  law  to  reodve  the  obped  money  was  tiie 
greatest  encouragMuent  to  pteqaote  elmfaft  and  nve  the 
clippers  all  the  advantages  thsf  ooold  dam^  mMong  the 
crime  more  general ;  for  now  tbey  wen  sne  of  a  market 
i^r  their  clipped  nummr;  so  that  what  hiid  been  hoarded 
and  hitherto  esci^ied  toe  sheai*,  now,  onderwoit  the  same 
fute;  and  it  is  not  improbable  aat,more  was  clipped  and 
Teclipped  upon  this  maonX  ttoanee^iin  had  been  beme."<*- 
Hitforicai  Acewmi  tf&tgUMk  MiM9«  %biSl¥«Is1.  ^.  993. 
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tagiio,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  is  ascribed  tho  main 
credit  of  suggesting  and  carrying  through  this  great  re- 
form, which  was  undoubtedly  the  mightiest  financial  ope- 
ration that  had  yet  been  achieved  or  undertaken  in 
England.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  it  had,  before 
its  completion,  very  nearly  brought  down  the  infant  esta- 
blishment of  the  Bank,  whose  notes,  together  with  the 
new  Exchequer  Bills,  (also  a  contrivance  of  Montague's,) 
had  chiefly  supplied,  while  the  re-coinage  was  proceed- 
ing, the  vacuum  occasioned  by  the  abstraction  of  the  old 
clipped  silver  money.  But  these  notes,  being  payable 
on  aeipand,  were  presented  so  much  faster  than  tne  new 
coin  could  bo  supplied  from  the  Mint,  that  the  Bank,  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1697,  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
what  amounted  in  foci  to  a  suspension  of  payments — 
giving  coin  for  its  notes,  first  by  instalments  of  ten  per 
cent,  bnco  a  fortnight,  and  afterwards  only  at  tiie  rate  of 
three  per  cent,  once  in  three  months.  Tne  consequence 
was,  that  Bank  paper  fell  to  a  discount  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent.  In  the  preceding  year  the  directors 
had  made  two  successive  calls  of  twenty  per  cent,  each 
upon  the  proprietors ;  but  such  was  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing money,  that  we  find  them,  in  the  Geaette  of  the 
0th  of  May,  1697,  urging  the  defaulters  upon  the  last  of 
those  calls,  which  should  have  been  attended  to  on  the 
10th  of  the  preceding  November,  "and  also  those  in- 
debted to  tiie  Bank  upon  mortgages,  pawns,  notes,  bills, 
or  other  securities,  to  pay  in  tiie  said  twenty  per  cent., 
and  the  principal  and  interest  of  those  securities,  by  the 
1st  of  June  next."  But  these  difficulties  were  soon  re- 
moved and  the  credit  of  the  Bank  completely  restored  by 
the  eficcts  of  an  act  passed  in  tho  ensumg  session  of  par- 
liament, adding  above  a  million  sterling  to  the  stock  of 
the  corporation,  and  extending  the  term  of  its  exclusive 
privileges  to  the  year  1711.*  In  1708  its  charter  was 
ferther  continued  to  the  year  1733  ;  in  1712  to  the  year 
1743  ;  and  in  1742  to  the  year  1765.  Meanwhile  also 
its  capital,  or  the  amount  of  the  advances  it  had  u\afift  \s^ 

♦  8  and  9  Will.  111.  c,  ^0. 
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the  public,  had  gone  on  increasing,  till  at  the  close  of  the 
present  period  it  had  risen  to  be  nearly  eleven  millions. 
The  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  En^knd  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  tliat  of  a  similar  institution  in  Scotland, 
also  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the  public-spirited 
and  indefatigable  Paterson.  But,  while  the  great  corpo- 
ration in  Threadneedle-street  remained  the  only  privileged 
banking  association  in  England,  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
was  compelled  within  the  present  period  to  submit  to  the 
intrusion,  first  of  one  chartered  rival,  the  Royal  Bank,  in 
1727,  and  then  of  a  second,  the  British  Linen  Company, 
in  1746. 

Of  the  old  incorporated  trading  associations,  the  only 
one  the  history  of  which  offers  much  matter  of  interest 
during  the  present  period,  is  the  East  India  Company. 
This  Company  underwent  a  complete  re-organisation  in 
consequence  of  measures  that  were  taken  respecting  it  in 
the  reign  of  William.  We  have  seen  that  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  Revolution  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
Company  had  been  extensively  invaded  by  numbers  of 
private  traders.  These  interlopers,  as  they  were  styled, 
taking  advantage  of  the  natural  invidiousness  of  a  mono- 
poly, seem  to  have  at  length  succeeded  in  exciting  a  very 
general  feelhig  of  hostility  to  the  Company ;  to  which 
were  imputed  various  delinquencies  and  acts  of  misma- 
nagement most  injurious  to  the  national  interests  ;  so  that 
in  January,  1692,  the  House  of  Commons,  carried  along 
by  the  prevailing  clamour,  sent  up  an  address  to  his 
majesty  requesting  him  at  once  to  dissolve  a  body  that  had 
so  misconducted  itself,  and  incorporate  a  new  company. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  a  long  series  of  proceed- 
ings, of  which  we  can  here  notice  littie  more  than  the 
results.  On  the  question  bemg  submitted  to  the  privy 
council,  tiiey  proposed  that  a  new  company  should  be  in- 
corporated for  twenty-one  years,  to  consist  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  company,  and  as  many  new  subscribers 
as  should  make  up  a  capital  of  from  1,500,000/.  to 
2,000,000/.,  of  which  the  existing  company's  capital 
should  be  considered  as  making  740,000/.  But  the  Com- 
puny  maintained  that,  recV-onrng  <i\cT'5^\Tv^  ^«^  \k»- 
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sessed,  and  looking  to  the  current  price  of  their  stock  in 
the  market,  their  capital  could  not  be  fairly  estimated  at 
a  less  sum  than  1,500,0001.     They  also  contended  that 
their  forts,  towns,  and  territories  in  India  were  by  their 
charters  theirs  for  erer,  whatever  might  become  of  their 
privilege  of  exclusive  trading.     No  steps  were  taken  to 
carry  into  effect  the  recommonoations  of  the  privy  council ; 
nor  did  tlie  enemies  of  the  Company  succeed  in  getting  it 
broken  up,  even  when  the  following  year,  by  an  unaccount- 
able piece  of  neglect,  it  had  legally  incurred  the  forfeiture 
of  its  charter  by  the  non-payment  on  the  appointed  day  of 
a  tax  upon  its  capital  imposed  by  a  recent  act  of  parliament 
On  the  contrary,  on  the  7tli  of  October,  1693,  it  obtained 
from  the  king  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  with  a  full  restora- 
tion of  all  its  former  powers  and  privile^.     Two  years 
afler,  an  investdgatiion  was  made  by  mu-liament  into  this 
trunsactiou,  when  it  Appeared  diat  the  Company  had,  in  the 
year  1693,  expended  lor  special  (but  unspecined)  services 
little  less  than  90,000/.  ;  or  which,  among  other  persons  in 
power,  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  the  president  of  the  council,  was 
all  but  proved  to  have  been  a  sharer  to  a  large  amount, while 
his  majesty  himself  was  strongly  suspected  to  have  bene- 
fited to  a  still  larger.     These  disclosures,  or  exposures, 
did  not  tend  to  allay  the  public  feeling  against  the  Com- 
pany ;  which  about  the  same  time  fell  into  further  dis^ 
vour  by  being  obliged  to  suspend  for  some  years  the  pay- 
ment of  any  ^vidends  in.conseauence  of  a  train  of  severe 
losses  it  had  incurred.  Indeed,  toe  Company  now  scarcely 
derived  any  advantage  at  all  firom  its  charter,  the  validity 
of  which  was  denied  by  parliament,  and  which  even  the 
government  openly  disregarded,  granting  licences  to  the 
private  traders  in  the  most  unreserved  manner.     To  this 
pass  had  matters  been  brought,  when,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1698,  the  government,  being  in  want  of  money, 
bethought  itself  of  trying  what  could  be  mode  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  India  trade,  which  was  thus  contested  or  in 
abeyance.    The  Company  now  offered  to  make  an  advance 
of  700,000J.,  at  four  per  cent.,  on  condition  of  obtsuning  a 
parliamentary  confirmation  of  their  charter  \  WX.  ww  ^\n&^«X 
the  instigation,  as  it  is  aJi^ed,  of  the  ChanceWot  o^^^-^YaL- 
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chcQucr,  Montague,  the  private  tnden  offiared  3,0U0,00<M^  ^ 
at  eight  per  cent.,  lor  an  inoorpontion  ocmferring  upon  J 
them  the  ezdusive  privilege  of'  the  tnde ;  and  thSr  pre- ' 
I)osal  was  accepted.  An  act  was  aoooniingly  paaMsd  in  JuIjf 
of  that  year,  empowering  the.kinff  to  inoorpofate  die  new .] 
company ;  and  on  the  6th  of  September  fblbwinff  hit , 
majesty  signed  a  charter  investiiup  the  sohacribers  m  tfao " 
two  millions,  under  Ae  name 'of  The  English  Ccmipan/.^ 
trading  to  the  East  Indies,  with  the  ezdusive  possesnon  it} 
the  commerce  of  that  part  of  the  worid  ibr  ever,  subjecl^^ 
onlv  to  the  right  of  the  Old  Company  to  omtinue  their  , 
trade  for  three  years  longer.    Meanwliilo,  hovrever,  the  '\ 
Old  Company  had,  through  its  treasurer,  subscribod  no  ■; 
less  than  315,000/.  of  the  loan  of  two  miUions,  and  hsd ! 
thus  become  by  far  the  largest  shardiolder  in  the  new  and 
rival  assooation.     Hoice  a  confusion  and  oooilict.  of 
claims  and  interests  such  as  a  kgisklive  arrangement  has 
seldom  produced.    There  were  now  iradinff  all  at  tiie 
same  time,  first,  the  Old  Company,  espressnr  aotfamised 
to  go  on  as  usual  for  three  years  longer,  and  even  after 
the  expiration  of  that  term  left  in  noasesnon  of  all  its 
ibrts  and  factories  in  India,  and  of  wnatever  privikgos  it 
had  acquired  there  from  the  native  authoritieB ;  scoondlyy 
the  New  Company,  without  any  Indian  possemoos  whidt- 
cver,  and  with  the  rival  body,  which  dmedat  its  destruc- 
tion, x)ermanently,  as  it  were,  seated  upon  its  shoulders, .  ^ 
and  invested  with  almost  a  oontroUing  power  over  its    | 
operations ;  thirdly,  a  few  of  the  suhsaiDers  to  the  kto    /! 
loan,  who  had  dediued  joining  the  Mew  Conqiany,  but    t; 
who  in  terms  of  the  original  omtract  with  the  government .  ^i 
were  neverthdless  entiued,  so  long  as  the  two  nulUoos    v 
remained  unrepaid,  to  trade  eaiih  for  himself;  and  fourthly,    ' 
sll  such  separate  traders  as  had  deared  out  fiom  England' 
previous  to  the  1st  of  July,  1698,  the  richt  of  all  si^  to 
carry  on  tlie  trade  till  th^  should  think  fit  to  return  to    ~ 
England  having  also  been  provided  for  fay  a  ^uiae  ia  tho 
act  which  created  the  New  Company.    It  is  said  that  ilo 
fewer  than  nzty  ships  in  all  were  now  engaged  In  the    ' 
imde,  which  seems  to  have  been  reduced-  to  a  state  in    ..: 
which  all  the  inoonnmknoes  el%fkee  trsdti^viA^  ^^oan- .  Ij 
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no|>o]y  were  combined,  without  any  of  the  advantages  of 
eitner.  The  home  manu&ctures  were  extensively  in* 
jurcd  by  a  glut  of  India  goods,  the  prices  obtained  for 
which  at  the  same  time  entirely  failcct  to  remmierate  the 
importers.  And  still  the  bitterest  hostility  divided  the 
two  companies,  whose  quarrel,  indeed,  gradually  became 
one  in  which  the  whole  nation  took  part,  the  Tories 
siding  with  the  Old  Company,  the  Whigs  with  the  Ncw^ 
after  the  manner  in  whidi  the  whirl])ool  of  political  fac- 
tion is  wont  to  draw  all  things  to  it.  In  the  city  of  Lon- 
don in  particular,  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
1698,  which  had  oJled  the  New  Company  into  existence^ 
all  the  powerful  interest  of  the  other  company  had  been 
strenuously  and  perseveringly  exerted  against  the  govern* 
ment ;  and  Burnet  acknowledges  **  that  this  act,  together 
with  the  inclinations  which  those  of  the  Whigs  who  were 
in  good  posts  had  expressed  for  keeping  up  a  greater  land 
force,  did  contribute  to  the  blasting  the  reputation  they 
had  liitherto  maintained  of  being  good  patriots,  and  was 
made  use  of  over  England  by  the  1  ories  to  disgrace  both 
the  king  and  them."*  And  the  Tory  majority  m  the  new 
House  of  Commons  which  met  in  February,  1701,  ap- 
peal's to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  returning  popular 
ieeliiig  in  favour  of  the  Old  Company,  and  of  the  exer- 
tions of  their  partisans  throughout  the  king^dom,  more 
than  of  any  other  cause.  The  elections,  mdeed,  had 
turned  principally  upon  the  contention  between  the  two 
companies  ;  but  Burnet  himself  is  constrained  to  admit  that 
what  systematic  bribery  of  the  electors  took  place  was 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  on  the  part  of  the  New  Com- 
pony  and  his«own  Iriends  and  theirs,  the  Whigs.  Whea 
the  House  met,  he  tells  us,  "  reports  were  brought  to 
them  of  elections  that  had  been  scandalously  purchased 
by  some  who  were  concerned  in  the  New  Last  India 
Company.  Inst«id  of  drinking  and  entertainments,  by 
wliicn  elections  were  lormerly  managed,  now  a  most 
scandalous  practice  was  brought  in  of  buying  votes,  witli 
so  little  decency,  tliat  the  electors  engaged  themselves  by 

*  Own  Time,  iL  209. 
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Piibscriptiou  to  choose  a  blank  person  Iwfore  they  were 
tnisted  witli  the  name  of  tlieh*  candidate."  But  he  adds, 
with  considerable  naivet6,  "  the  Old  East  India  Company 
had  driven  a  course  of  corruption  within  doors  with  so 
little  shame,  that  the  New  Company  intended  to  follow 
their  example  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that,  whereas  the 
former  had  bouffht  the  persons  who  were  elected,  they 
resolved  to  buy  elections.*  *  The  general  interest  that  was 
taken  in  the  dispute  between  the  two  companies  did  not 
abate  till  towards  the  very  close  of  William's  reign  ;  but  at 
length  the  parties  principally  concerned  began  themselves 
to  perceive  that  the  contest  was  only  exhausting  and 
ruining  both  ;  and  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Anne  an 
arrangement  that  had  been  for  some  time  negociating  was 
eompleted  under  the  sanction  of  the  queen,  by  which 
their  differences  were  composed  in  the  mean  time,  and 
l)rovision  was  made  for  their  ultimate  union  into  one 
IxMly.  The  fixed  property,  or  dead  stock,  as  it  was 
called,  of  the  Old  Company  in  India,  being  valued  at 
330,000/.,  and  that  of  the  New  Company  at  70,000/.,  a 
iair  adjustment  of  their  respective  claims  and  liabilities  in 
regard  to  that  matter  was  made  by  the  latter  paying  over 
lo  the  former  the  sum  of  130,000/.,  so  that  each  might  be 
regarded  as .  contributing  200,000/.  to  this  part  of  the 
common  stock ;  and  then  the  money  capital  of  2,000,000/. 
was  in  like  manner  divided  equally  between  the  two,  by 
the  Old  Company  purchasing  at  jiar  as  much  stock  from 
the  New  Company  as  made  up  their  original  subscription 
of  315,000/.  to  l,000,000/.t  These  terms  were  embodied 
in  a  trij)artitc  indenture,  which  was  signed  by  her  majesty 
and  both  Companies  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1702 ;  and  by 
which  it  was  also  stipulated  that  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  seven  years  all  separation  of  interests  should 
cease,  and  the  whole  incorporated  shareholders  should 

*  Own  Time,  ii.  259. 

f.  Strictly  speaking,  the  amount  of  stock  held  by  each 

compaDy  was  only  288,500/.,  the  remaining  23,000/.  being 

held  by  i)arties  who,  although  they  had  subscribed  to  the 

2,000,0001.   loan  to  government,    had    preferred  trading 

separately  to  joining  the  New  CompawN. 
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form  one  body,  to  be  called  the  United  Company  of  Mer- 
chants of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies.  This  final 
and  complete  miion,  accordingly,  took  place  in  the  year 
1708.  After  this  the  Company  s  charter  was  three  times 
renewed,  and  its  exclusive  tradmg  priyileges  continued  to 
it,  within  the  presait  period  ;  fint,  in  1712  till  the  year 
1736  ;  secondly,  in  1730  till  the  year  1769 ;  and  lastly, 
in  1744  till  the  year  1783. 

A  few  other  branches  of  our  ccdonial  and  foreign  trade, 
during  the  reign  of  WiUiam,  require  only  a  slight  notice. 
The  plantations,  as  they  were  called,  or  settlements  on 
the  continent  of  America,  went  on  steadily  increasing  in 
population  and  wealth  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  the 
trade  with  these  rising  dependencies  and  the  adjacent 
West  India  islands  is  said  to  have  ffivai  employment  to 
no  less  than  five  hundred  sail  of  ships.  Of  these  doubt- 
less a  considerable  number  were  enoaged  ui  bringing  ne- 
groes from  the  opposite  coast  of  Amca — a  tnde  which 
had  originally  been  in  the  ezdufflve  possession  of  the 
African  Company,  but  which  now,  aflber  having  been  ibr 
a  considerable  time  practically  open,  was  in  1698  made  so 
legally  by  an  act  of  parliament  permitting  all  the  king's 
subjects,  whether  of  ^^^land  or  of  America,  to  trade  to 
Afnca  on  piyment  of  a  certain  per  oentage  to  the  Com- 
pany on  all  goods  exported  or  imported — negroes,  how- 
ever, being  exempted  even  j&om  this  tax.  The  change  thus 
made  was  ^*  at  that  time,'*  remarks  Anderson,  '^  in  every 
one's  judgment  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  more 
especially  with  relation  to  the  commerce  to  our  sugar 
colonics;  for  it  was  confessed  by  all  that  the  separate 
traders  had  considerably  reduced  the  price  of  negroes  to 
our  negro  colonics,  and  consequently  had  so  far  the 
better  enabled  them  to  undersell  our  rivals."  In  the 
Newfoundland  fishery  the  French  had  for  some  time 
before  the  Revolution  been  encroaching  more  and  more 
upon  the  exclusive  rights  claimed  by  the  English ;  the 
first  specific  com}^nt  in  King  William's  declaration  of 
war  against  France  in  1680  wait,  that,  whereas  not  low^ 
since  the  French  had  been  actostoined  \jo  \a2iL!^  \\cRXiKfi^ 
from  the  English  governor  of  NcwfouivdVaivd  ^ot  ^«^vft% 
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in  the  seas  upon  that  coast,  and  to  pay  tribute  for  such 
licences,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sole  right  of  the 
crown  of  England  to  that  island,  yet  of  late  their  en- 
croachments upon  his  subjects'  trade  and  fishery  there 
had  been  more  like  the  invasions  of  an  enemy  than 
becoming  friends  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the 
said  trade  only  by  permission.  The  capture  of  Nova 
Scotia,  however,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
would  probably  make  us  again  sole  masters  of  tlie  neigh- 
bouring island.  An  act  passed  in  1698,  for  the  en- 
courajrement  of  the  trade  to  Newfoundland,  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  it  was  then  of  considerable  value.  The 
preamble  declares  it  to  be  "a  beneficial  trade  to  this 
kingdom,  not  only  in  the  employing  great  numbers  of 
seamen  and  ships,  and  exporting  and  consuming  great 
quantities  of  provisions  and  manufactures  of  this  realm, 
whereby  many  tradesmen  and  poor  artificers  are  kept  at 
work,  but  also  in  bringing  into  tliis  nation,  by  returns  of 
the  effects  of  the  said  fishery  from  other  countries,  great 
quantities  of  wine,  oil,  plate,  iron,  Wool,  and  sundry 
other  useful  commodities,  to  the  increase  of  his  majesty's 
revenue,  and  encouragement  of  trade  and  navigation." 
Then  follow  a  number  of  regulations  for  the  orderly 
carrying  on  of  the  fishery,  of  which  the  principal  is,  that, 
"  according  to  the  ancient  custom  there  used,  the  master 
of  the  vessel  from  England  first  entering  any  harbour  or 
creek  in  the  island  aller  the  26th  of  March  should  be 
admiral  of  the  said  harbour  or  creek  during  that  fishing 
season,  and  should  see  the  rules  and  orders  laid  down  in 
the  act  duly  put  in  execution  within  the  limits  of  the  ju- 
risdiction thus  assigned  to  him.  It  is  expressly  ordered 
that  no  subject  of  any  foreign  power  "  shall  at  any  time 
hereafter  take  any  bait,  or  use  any  sort  of  trade  or  fishing 
whatsoever."  in  Newfoundland,  or  in  any  of  the  adjacent 
islands.  But  this  complete  exclusion  of  other  countries 
from  the  fishery  was  not  long  maintained.  Measures 
were  also  taken  a  few  years  after  the  Revolution  to  revive 
the  Greenland  fishery.  In  1692  a  company  was  incor- 
jjoratel  for  carrying  on  this  branch  of  trade,  by  the  name 
of  the  Company  of  McrcViante  oi  \iOiv\Qtv  V:^\\\^  \a 
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Greenland,  with  a  capital  of  40,000/.,  and  a  charter  con- 
ferring upon  them  the  usual  powers  of  succession,  &c.y 
and  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  trade  for  fourteen 
years.  The  preamble  of  the  act  gpives  a  sort  of  hbtory  of 
the  way  in  wnich  the  old  English  trade  to  Greenland  had 
come  to  be  *'  quite  decayed  and  lost."  It  recites  that 
several  merchants  and  others  had  been  by  an  act  paaeed 
in  1673*  '*  encouraged  to  fit  out  and  send  to  the  said 
Greenland  seas  some  ships  or  vessels  for  the  catching  of 
whales,  whereby  some  small  quantities  of  oil,  blubber, 
and  whale-fins  were  imported  uito  this  kingdom ;  but, 
they  not  being  able  to  carry  on  the  said  trade  upon  their 
single  or  separate  interests,  in  regard  that  the  neighbour- 
ing nations  did  yearly  send  far  greater  numbers  of  ships 
into  those  seas,  the  said  merchants  and  other  persons  of 
this  kingdom  were  forced  to  desist  from  following  tiie 
said  trade,  which  is  now  wholly  ensrossed  by  foreigners  ; 
and  since  the  expiration  and  revivarf  of  the  said  act  there  - 
hath  not  been  any  ships  sent  from  England  to  the  said 
Greenland  seas,  or  any  oil,  blubber,  or  whale-fins  imported 
into  England  but  such  as  have  been  bought  of  foreigners, 
whereby  ffreat  sums  of  money  are  yearly  drawn  out  of 
Endand  ror  those  commodities,  and  the  rates  and  prices 
which  are  now  paid  for  the  same  are  now  above  six  times 
more  than  heretofore  they  were ;  and,  the  said  trade 
having  been  for  above  these  twelve  years  last  past  wholly 
lost  to  this  kingdom,  there  are  very  few  or  no  English 
harpiniercrs  or  English  seamen  skilled  and  exercised  in  the 
said  trade  of  whale-catching,  so  that  the  said  trade  cannot 
now  be  regained  to  this  kingdom,  nor  can  be  carried  on, 
by  ort  without  the  assistance  of  foreign  harpiniercrs,  or 
upon  the  single  interests  or  stocks  of  any  particular 
persons,  or  by  any  other  way  than  by  a  joint-stock. "§  The 
trade,  however,  throve  under  this  new  system  no  better 
than  before  :  after  a  year  or  two  the  Company  sub- 
scribed an  additional  capital  of  42,000/.,  and  in  1696  they 

♦  25  Car.  II.  c.  7,  s.  1. 

f    n  1690  by  2  Will,  and  Mary,  sess.  1,  c.  4. 

^  4  W.  and  M,,  c.  1 7. 
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got  a  new  act  exempting  them  from  all  duties  upon  the 
oil,  &c.,  imported  by  them  during  the  currency  of  their 
chai'tor ;  but  some  years  before  that  term  expired  they 
had  expended  their  second  capital  also,  on  which  they 
resolved  to  abandon  the  speculation.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  trade  was  in  1702  thrown  open  by  parliament, 
the  act  declaring  that  it  had  been  wholly  neglected  by  the 
Company  and  lost  to  the  nation.*  But  no  further  attempt 
a})pears  to  have  been  made  by  any  English  adventurer  m 
this  field  of  enterprise  for  many  years.  In  1699  the  trade 
with  Rassia,  now  becoming  every  day  of  greater  import- 
ance in  the  new  position  to  which  that  country  was  raised 
by  the  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  also  practically 
thrown  open  by  an  act  entitling  any  person  to  admission 
into  the  Russian  Company  on  payment  of  an  entrance  fee 
of  6/.  The  Turkey  Company  appears  to  have  been  at  this 
date  in  the  possession  of  an  active  and  prosperous  com- 
merce. The  French  Council  of  Commerce,  in  a  me- 
morial drawn  up  in  the  year  1701,  admit  that  the  English 
then  carried  on  the  Levant  trade  (which  was  in  the  hands 
of  this  company)  with  much  more  advantage  than  the 
French,  chiefly  m  consequence  of  our  woollen  cloths  being 
both  superior  in  quality  and  lower  in  price.  "  The 
English,  adds  the  Memorial,  "  also  carry  to  the  Levant 
lead,  pewter,  copperas,  and  logwood,  which  are  goods 
they  are  masters  of;  together  with  a  great  deal  of  pepper : 
and,  that  they  may  not  drain  their  country  of  its  goloand 
silver,  they  also  take  in  dry  fish  of  their  own  catching, 
sugar  of  their  own  colonies,  and  other  goods  of  their  own 
produce,  which  they  sell  on  the  coasts  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  for  pieces  of  eight,  which  they  cany  to  the 
Levant  to  make  up  a  stock  sufficient  for  purchasing  their 
homeward  cargoes."! 

The  French  Council  of  Commerce  was  established  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  year  1700.  From  its  erection  An- 
derson, writing  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
it  still  subsisted,  thinks  there  is  good  reason  to  date  "  the 

*  J  Anne,  c.  12. 
/  Quoted  by  Anderson  in  CYvtoti.  oi  Com,  \\\,  n , 
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great  and  almost  surprising  increase  of  the  commerce, 
woollen  manu&cture,  mercantile  shipping,  and  foreign 
colonies  of  France.*  We  have  noticed  in  the  last 
Chapter,  the  English  Council  or  Board  of  the  same  kind 
established  by  Charles  II.  in  1668,  which,  however,  was 
kept  up  only  for  about  five  or  six  years.  From  the  time 
when  it  was  allowed  to  drop  matters  relating  to  commerce 
and  the  colonies  had  been  usually  referred  to  committees 
of  the  privy  council  specially  appointed  to  consider  eadi 
new  subject  as  it  arose  ;  but  in  1696  King  William  issued 
a  commission  appointing  a  permanent  Board  of  Trade,  to 
consist  (in  addition  to  the  great  officers  of  state,  whose 
attendance  was  expected  to  be  only  occasional)  of  a  first 
lord  and  seven  other  commissioners,  each  having  a  salary 
of  1000/.  Among  the  first  comnussioners  were  the  cele- 
brated John  Locke,  and  Pollexfen,  the  writer  on  com- 
merce. They  were  styled  **  Commisnonom  for  pro- 
moting the  Trade  of  this  Kingdom,  and  for  mspecting 
and  improving  the  Plantations  in  America  and  else- 
where ;  and  flieir  instructions  more  particularly  directed 
them  to  examine  into  and  take  accounts  of  the  general 
trade  of  England,  and  of  our  foreign  commerce  in  all  its 
departments — "  to  consider  by  what  means  profitable  ma- 
nufactures, already  settied,  may  be  further  improved,  and 
how  other  new  and  profitable  manufactures  may  be  intro- 
duced"— "  to  consider  of  proper  methods  for  setting  on 
work  and  employing  the  poor,  and  making  them  useful  to 
the  public"— and,  in  regeurd  to  the  plantations,  or  colonies, 
to  superintend  not  only  their  commerce  but  th^r  govern- 
ment in  all  respccts.t  From  this  last  class  cf  duties  the 
Boai'd  of  Trade  must  have  been  relieved,  we  nresume,  on 
the  institution  of  the  office  of  Secretary  cf  State  for  Uie 
Colonies,  or  the  American  department,  in  1768  ;  but  its 
other  functions  were  understood  to  remain  nearly  the 
same  as  at  its  first  establishment  down  to  its  abolition  in 

*  Chron.  of  Com.  ii.  C46. 

t  See  abstract  of  the  original  Commission  in.  Ma.^^'st* 
son's  Aimals  of  Commerce,  ii,  680, 
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1782,  when  the  business  of  this  department  of  the  execu- 
tive government  was  made  over  to  a  pennanant  committee 
of  the  privy  comicil,  according  to  tne  arrangement  that 
slill  subsists. 

The  Revolution  was  immediately  followed  by  an  inno- 
vation, which  demands  our  special  notice,  in  the  law  regu- 
lating the  foreign  trade  in  tne  most  important  of  all  pro- 
ductions, the  article  of  com.     As  far  as  the  subject  can  bo 
historically  traced,  the  first  law  permitting  the  exportation 
of  corn  from  England,  without  the  royal  licence,  was 
ixisscd  in  1«394  (17  Rich.  II.  c.  7).     By  this  law  expor- 
tation, which  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  strictly  pro- 
hibited, was  ma(te  free  in  all  circumstances,  that  is  to  say, 
whatever  might  be  the  price  at  home.     The  only  check 
rcserved  was,  that,  as  the  king  had  formerly  the  power  of 
allowing  exportation  in  particular  cases,  so  now  he  might 
forbid  it  when  to  do  so  appeared  to  him  to  be  for  the  profit 
of  the  realm.     The  matter,  therefore,  in  fact  remained 
still,  as  before,  under  the  control  of  the  crown — ^with  this 
difference,  that,  whereas  non-exportation  had  been  the 
general  rule  formerly,  liberty  of  exportation  was  estab- 
lished as  the  general  rale  now.     The  alteration  of  the  law 
may  be  taken  as  indicating  the  increased  political  jiower 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  probably  also  the  in- 
creased cultivation  and  produce  of  the  soil.     And  these 
same  two  causes  we  find  operating,  with  almost  uninter- 
rupted constancy,  in  moulding  our  com  laws  more  and 
more  into  the  form  most  accordant  with  the  interests  of 
the  producer  down  to  the  date  at  which  we  are  now  ar- 
rived.    In  1436  (by  15  Hen.  VI.  c.  2),  the  right  of. 
exportation,  in  the  case  of  the  home  price  being  under  a 
cci-tain  point,  was  given  absolutely,  without  any  restric- 
tion or  reservation  whatever ;  the  old  power  of  prohibition 
was  wholly  taken  from  the  king  so  long  as  prices  remained 
l)elow  the  sum  specified ;  it  was  merely  provided  that  he 
should  have  his  customs  and  duties,  as  usual,  upon  the 
exported  commodity.     And,  of  course,  by  the  unrepealed 
act  of  1394,  exportation,  whatever  might  be  the  state  of 
prices  at  home,  was  still  also  free,  unless  when  expressly 
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forbidden  by  royal  proclamation.  The  limit  fixed  by  the 
act  of  1436,  as  that  within  which  the  right  of  exportotion 
^remained  independent  of  the  crown,  was  so  long  as  the 
^home  price  (of  the  quarter  of  wheat)  did  not  exceed 
68.  Sd.  In  1463  (by  3  Ed.  IV .  c.  2)  a  new  advantage  was 
griven  to  the  producers,  by  importation  being  for  the  first 
time  forbidden  whenever  pnces  should  be  under  that 
point.  In  this  state  the  law  remained  for  seventy-one 
years.  But  then  in  1534  an  act  was  passed  (the  25th  Hen. 
VlII.  c.  2)  which  (in  so  far  at  least  as  regarded  the 
exportation  of  com)  swept  away  all  the  legislation  of  the 
preceding  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  suddenly  restored 
for  a  time  the  old  original  state  of  the  law,  by  which  ex- 
portation was  prohibited  in  all  circumstances  except  under 
the  royal  licence.  The  importation  of  the  article,  indeed, 
still  remained  fettered  by  tne  act  of  1463  ;  but  probably 
that  act  was  now  nearly  inoperative  from  the  rise  of  prices, 
that  had  taken  place  since  it  passed ; — a  change  that 
would,  to  be  sure,  make  the  act  of  1436  also  a  dead  letter ; 
so  that  what  was  really  done  by  Henry  VIII.'s  act  of 
1534  was  principally  to  repeal  Richard  li.'s  act  of  1394, 
which  first  made  free  exportation  the  rule  and  non-ex- 
portation the  exception,  time  itself  having  done  the  rest. 
However,  the  law,  as  wc  have  said,  was  now  (except  as 
io  the  partial  and  probably  inapplicable  and  harmless  re- 
striction on  importation)  brought  back  in  all  respects  to 
tiie  state  in  which  it  was  before  the  course  of  legislation 
in  favour  of  the  agricultural  interest  began.  But  this 
lasted  for  twenty  years  only.  In  1554  (by  the  I  and  2 
Phil,  and  Mary,  c.  5)  the  law  of  1463  was  revived,  and 
exportation  again  made  free  when  the  price  was  under 
6*.  86?.  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  preamble  to  this 
new  act  that  tiie  general  prohibition  of  exportation  by  the 
act  of  1534  had  been  extensively  evaded  or  completely 
disregarded :  "  yet  notwithstanding,"  are  the  words  of 
the  preamble,  "  many  and  sundry  covetous  and  insatiable 
persons,  seeking  their  own  lucres  and  gains,  had  and 
daily  do  carry  and  convey  innumerable  quantity  as  well 
of  com,  cheese,  butter,  and  other  victual  \\\v^  ^T^^>Sav^Qa. 
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iiad  extended  to  all  other  articles  of  food  as  well  as  grain], 
us  of  viikmI,  out  of  this  realm  into  the  parts  beyond  tuiB 
si»as  ;  l)y  reason  whereof  tlie  said  com,  victoal^'and  wood 
are  ^ToCvn  into  a  wonderM  dearth  and  extreme  prices." 
So  that  wo  SCO  even  this  short  solitary  suspension  of  the 
onwunl  movement  of  the  land-cultivating,  or  rather  of  the 
land-owning,  nitcrcst  was  ratlier  nominal  than  real.  But 
at  any  rate  tlic  subsequent  advance  of  the  landed  interest 
in  this  course  of  ar^quisition  was  both  steady  and  open 
enough.  In  1562  (by  the  17th,  or,  in  the  common  edit- 
tions^  the  26th  section  of  the  5  Eliz.  c.  5,  curiously  en- 
titled '*  An  Act  touching  certain  politic  constitutions 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Navy")  the  limit  within 
w  hich  there  should  be  a  free  exportation  of  wheat  was 
enlarged  by  the  elevation  of  the  terminating  price  to  10». 
the  quarter  ;  a  corresponding  alteration  beinff  at  the  same 
time  made  for  other  descriptions  of  grain.  In  1671  (by 
the  13  Eliz.  c.  13)  the  law  of  13d4  was  restored,  and 
exportation  was  made  free,  whatever  might  be  the  home 
pnoe,  at  all  times  when  no  proclamation  had  been  issued 
to  the  contrary.  Then  by  a  succession  of  acts  the  limits 
within  which  the  right  of  exportation  was  made  absolute, 
and  independent  even  of  the  control  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, were  gradually  extended,  by  the  elevation  of  me 
terminating  price  in  1623  (by  the  21  Jac.  I.  c.  28)  to 
S2s.  ;  in  1660  (by  the  12  Car.  II.  c.  4)  to  40«. ;  and  m 
1663  (by  the  15  Car.  II.  c.  7)  to  48s.  Up  to  this  point, 
however,  although  the  landed  interest  hod  been  successful 
in  breaking  down  to  a  considerable  extent  the  ancient 
policy  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  prohibitory  of  exporta- 
tion in  all  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  said  (if  we  except 
the  law  of  1463  forbidding  importation  while  the  home 
price  was  under  Gs.  8^.,  which  had  now  long  ceased  to  be 
operative,  if  it  ever  had  been  so)  that  any  un&ir  advan- 
tage had  been  given  to  the  growers  of  com  ;  all  diat  had 
been  done  in  dieu'  favour  had  only  tended  to  make  the 
trade  in  com  more  and  more  free,  by  removing  part  of 
the  restrictions  that  had  been  laid  upon  the  export  of  the 
commodity.     But  soon  after  this  a  new  system  was  begun. 
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In  1670  (by  the  22  Car.  II.  c.  18)  not  only  was  the 
home  price  up  to  which  exportation  would  be  iree  raised 
to  53«.  4d.f  but  for  the  first  time  (for  we  may  disregard 
altogether  the  obsolete  act  of  1463)  importation  was  re- 
strained, by  being  loaded  with  a  prohibitoiy  amount  of 
duty  so  long  as  the  price  in  the  home-market  was  under 
63s.  4d,,  and  even  with  a  very  heavy  duty,  8*.  per 
quarter,  when  the  home  price  reached  that  point  and  until 
it  rose  to  80s.  This  was  the  law  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  Com  could  not  be  lNX>ught  from  abroad 
at  all  till  the  price  at  home  rose  to  5ds.  4d,,  and  even  not 
then  without  the  p^ment  of  a  tax  which  made  it  neces- 
sary that  the  cost  of  purchase  and  charge  of  conveyance 
should  not  together  have  amounted  to  so  much  as  45s.  4d,  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  its  exportation  was  perfectly  iree 
(except  that  it  paid  a  moderate  custom  duty,  like  all  other 
commodities)  until  it  rose  at  home  to  a  price  whidi  it  might 
be  safely  presumed  would  make  the  sending  it  abroad  no 
longer  profitable.  This,  we  miffht  suppose, would  have  been 
deemed  protection  for  agriculture  enongii.  But  not  so ; 
immediately  afler  the  Revolution  an  act  was  passed  (the 
1  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  12)  which  introduced  the  new  prin- 
ciple of  actually  paying  the  landlonls  for  sending  their 
produce  out  of  the  country,  by  allowing  a  bounty  of  6s. 
upon  every  quarter  of  wheat  exported  so  long  as  the  home 

Srice  did  not  exceed  48s.  Nor  was  even  this  all  that  was 
one  to  promote  exportation ;  in  1699  (by  the  11  Will. 
III.  c.  20),  "  for  the  greater  encouragement  of  tillage," 
com  sent  abroad  was  relieved  even  from  all  custom-house  ' 
duties.  It  was  time,  indeed,  to  cease  levying  duties. with 
the  one  hand  upon  that  which  we  were  paying  bounties 
to  encourage  on  the  other. 

Under  me  sjrstem  of  bounties,  which  was  maintained 
throughout  the  present  period  and  long  after  its  close  (for 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1773  that  the  law  of  1689  was 
partially,  and  not  till  1815  that  it  was  wholly,  repealed), 
England  became  a  com-exnorting  country  to  some,  though 
never  to  any  very  considerable,  extent.  In  1697,  vx 
instance,  14,699  quarters  of  wheat  and  fto\ir  -vfsi^  wsjX 
abroad;  in  1699  the  quantity  fell  to  557  •,  Wtm  ViWi  \\. 
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was  49,056 ;  and  in  the  ten  foUowine  years,  while  it  rose 
in  1706  to  188,332,  it  never  was  under  74,000,  till  itJO, 
when  it  fell  to  13,924.  In  the  ten  years  from  1711  to 
1720  it  ranged  from  71,800  quarters  to  176,227,  except 
in  1717,  when  it  was  only  22,954.  In  1722  it  was 
178,880;  in  1723,  157,720;  in  1724,  245,865;  and  in 
1725,  204,413.  But  in  1727  it  had  fallen  to  30,315; 
and  in  1728  to  3,817 ;  nor  in  1729  was  it  more  than 
18,993.  After  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unpro- 
ductive years  (1740,  1741,  1767,  and  1768),  in  which  it 
was  very  insignificant,  it  was  seldom  less  than  from 
200,000  to  400,000,  and  sometimes  it  was  considerably 
more:  thus,  in  1733  it  was  427,199:  m  1734,  498,196; 
in  1737,  461,602;  m  1738,580,596;  in  1748,  643,387 ; 
in  1749,  629,049;  in  1750,  947,602  (which  was  the 
highest  amount  it  ever  reached)  ;  and  in  1751,  661,416. 
It  has  often  been  contended,  and  formerly  it  was  an  opi- 
nion almost  universally  held,  that,  by  the  extensioo  of 
tillage  which  it  occasioned,  the  system  of  bounties  upon 
the  exportation  of  com  in  fact  operated  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  the  commodity  in  the  home-market.  **  In  other 
states,"  observes  the  Count  de  Boulainvilliers,  *^  private 
persons  pay  the  government  for  the  exportation  of  grain ; 
England  acts  quite  otherwise,  and  pays  them.  All 
common  means  made  use  of  to  that  time  to  increase  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  had  been  insuiiicient,  or  at  least  of 
little  use.  Before  that  epoch  the  agriculture  of  England 
was  of  little  account  in  Europe.  As  long  as  that  mo- 
narchy thought  only  of  its  own  subsistence,  it  always 
found  itself  short  of  the  necessary ;  it  was  very  often 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  foreigners  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  growth  of  tlie  nation ;  but,  when  it  made 
its  agnculture  an  object  of  commerce,  the  cultivation  of 
its  land  became  one  of  the  mast  abundant  in  Europe. 
Without  that  stroke  of  state,  the  best  concerted  of  sJl 
those  which  have  yet  appeared  in  modem  politics, 
England  had  never  sown  but  for  hci-self ;  for  what  could 
she  have  done  with  the  surplus  of  her  grain  ?  It  was  the 
bounty  only  which  could  assure  her  of  the  sale  in  forcigu 
markets,  and,  for  that  reaaun,  \>e  \W  ot\^  ^i^yaxoe  of  the 
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angmentaiion  of  her  harvests.  Let  us  combine  all  the 
means  which  that  monarchy  hath  put  in  use,  for  an.  age 
past,  to  establish  its  power,  and  we  shall  find  that  it  is  to 
this  in  particular  that  she  is  indebted  for  her  elevation."* 
In  later  times  this  reasoning  has  generally  been  considered 
to  be  as  mistaken  as  it  is  paraidoxical,  and  the  effects 
which  it  attributes  to  the  bounty  system  have  been  traced 
to  quite  other  causes ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that,  how- 
soever caused,  a  reduction  rather  than  a  rise  of  the  price 
of  com  did  follow  this  artificial  encouragement  given  to 
its  exportation.  Grain  was  in  genenu,  accoraing  to 
Charles  Smith,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper 
during  the  seventy  years  that  followed  the  enactment  of 
the  law  of  1689  thsui  it  had  been  for  forty  years  before 
that  time.f  For  some  years  after  the  Restoration  the 
average  price  of  wheat  exceeded  50».  the  Quarter ;  nor 
was  it  under  41«.  at  tlie  date  of  the  Revolution :  for  the 
ten  years  ending  with  1695  it  appears  to  have  be^i  about 
395.  6d, ;  for  the  ten  ending  1705,  about  43«. ;  for  the 
ten  ending  1715,  about  44$. ;  for  the  twenty  ending  1735, 
about  SSs. ;  for  the  ten  ending  1745,  about  32«. ;  and  for 
the  ten  ending  1755,  about  SSs. 

According  to  an  account  given  by  Davenant,  the  ofii- 
cial  value  of  our  entire  exports  for  the  year  1699  was 
6,788,166/. ;  of  which  sum  the  woollen  manufacture 
alone  furnished  not  less  than  2,932,292/.,  or  considerably  - 
nearer  one>half  than  one-third4  Elsewhere  the  same 
writer  estimates  our  total  exports  to  France  in  tiiat  year 
at  103,961/. ;  in  1700  at  287,049/. ;  and  m  1701  at 
213,004/. :  the  values  of  the  imports  from  that  country 
being  76,272/.  for  1699 ;  94,641/.  for  1700 ;  and  123,940/. 
for  1701  .§  The  only  articles  he  particularizes  are,  among 
the  exports,  woollen  goods  and  load ;  among  the  imports, 

*  Les  Interets  dc  la  France  mal  entendus ;  2  torn.  12mo. 
Amst.  1757 ;  quoted  in  Mr.  C.  Smitli's  Tracts  on  the  Com 
Laws,  p.  162. 

t  Tracts  on  the  Cora  Laws,  p.  73  (second  edition). 

X  Second  Report  to  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts^ 
Works,  V.  460. 

ji  First  Report,  Works,  v.  356. 


linen,  pAper,  wine,  latodf,  mad  IdMuns.     On  i3m^ 
Yfhoke  it  appears  that  die  tMe  with  France  wai  conadnN-' 
ablj  less  now  than  it  had  been  in  te  time  of  Aoe  intfln^^ 
course  which  immediKteljr  weceeded  the  BartontioB,. 
The  trade  with  Hdknd,  on  Ibe  edier  hand,  had  gnaOf' 
increased.    Up  to  tiie  jeer  1609,  aoeordiug^to  Datnsnin^ 
our  exports  to  that  conntiy  conwrted  ^obIw  46  epeciei  of. 
rated  goods,  whereas  bjr  tbm  heghiiiiw  of  tibe  veign  of 
Anue  we  exported  timher  190  or  lio  diffaent  nndiii 
Formerly  oar  principal  exports  to  HoUand  were  woollen* 
goods,  tin,  kad,  hfaas,  molasses,  wraoi^t  nlk,  batter,  ~  ^ 
morkins    (hides) :    our  princml  importations 
linens,  wrought  silk,  thrown  silk,  thread 
madder,  baMeiy,  stoeb^sh,  whale-ins. 


ifflmrar,  ana  izoa  ware» 


wrought  copper,  Rhenish  wHw.  samon 
Of  our  woollens  exported  to  HoUand,  tliB  «Bh»  ib  1660 
was  79,95a;. ;  in  170ft,  l,a39,626L:  of  onr  lend,  9ffiL 
in  1669 ;  38,289/.  m  1708;  of  oertin,  l,6i6i  k  1689^ 
17,051/.  in  1708.  AltoceOier  tkenOiie  of  oar  e^portv 
of  the  eight  principal  arodes  was  158,799L  in.thelBSBNr 
year,  and  1,404,92QL  in  ihe  httter.  Of  innlasiw,  bvw-' 
ever,  of  whidi  we  exported  thither  Id  tibe  Take  el 
57,510/.  in  1669,  there  nmean  to  hate  beea  m  eKport»> 
tion  at  all  to  Holland  in  1708.  Ontheolharhind,aMaaQr 
foreign,  ookmial,  and  East  Indhi  gooda  eaiend  inlo  oar 
expGHTts  in  the  b^ter  year,  whkdi  ejllm  fcied  iioMurt  of 
them,  or  a  mndi  smaller  part,  m  tiiofanflr.  Oi  supar 
and  foreign  frmts,  we  fe-oxBOffhid  to  ITidlsnd  ia  1788  to  : 
the  value  of  114,418/. ;  of  pepper,  dnB»  si*d  cMnr 
substances  to  the  Takie  of  68,685^ ;  of  tsbMOs  tottot  of 
143,596/. ;  of  Jbreign  wool  to  that  of  7/881;  and  of 
cotton  yam  to  that  of  1,7887.  The  £m(  indm  goods  re^ 
exported  to  HoUand  this  year  aBSOonted  in  fsloo  to 


exported  to  HoUand  this  year 
345,647/.  We  also  now  sent  a  considerable,  qnautify'of 
com  to  the  Dotdh,  a  eommo^  of  wldch  in  1688  nonn 
was  expcMTted.  Davenant  says  that  In  tlie  year  1708^ 
€tiere  was  entered  for  exportation  in  all  aotts  of  gnhi  to 
the  Tsfaie  of  19,9092.  fiam  London,  md  of  mjUfiL 
irom  the  ootports;  making  altog^her  180,96(tfL.i  hab 
iifttf  aj^peare  toittTebeento  s31{urt^5ft.v■^  *^SHkV»» 
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poorts,  however,  from  Hollaad  in  these  two  years  do  not 
exhibit  so  great  a  difference :  theur  total  amount  in  1669* 
was  501,674/.;  and  in  1703,  522,413/.  The  paindpal 
articles  of  which  there  >ippoars  to  have  be&a.  an  increase 
of  importation  are  linen  (from  170,972/.  to  213,701/.), 
thrown  silk  (from  2,878/.  to  15,966/.),  and  threads  (from 
11,694/.  to  51,138/.):  on  the  other  hand  there  was  a 
falling  off  in  wrought  silk,  spioeiy,  Rhenish  wine,  and 
several  other  articles.  In  the  seven  years  from  1699  to 
1705  inclusive,  the  average  value  of  our  exports  to  Hol- 
land is  stated  to  have  been  1,937,934/.,  and  that  of  our 
imports  from  that  country^  549,832/.  The  latter,  Dave- 
nant  remarks,  had  *^  continued  for  several  years  in  a 
manuOT  at  a  stand,  seldom  exceeding  half  a  million  per 
annum.''  If  we  add  the  outports,  which  the  account  does 
not  include,  that  sum  mi^t  be  increased  by  about  a 
fourth.  Our  exports  to  Holland,  on  the  other  hand, 
liad  been  constantly  augmenting,  their  excess  over  the 
imports  having,  in  some  of  the  seven  years,  been  not 
less  than  1,500,000/.  But,  whether  or  no  this  seenung 
overbalance  in  trade  with  the  Dutch  had  been  all  to 
the  profit  of  this  kingdom,  Davenant,  with  a  degree 
of  ^ood  sense  and  sasadty  superior  to  his  time,  is 
inclmed  to  doubt.  '^  If,"  he  continues,  **  according  to 
the  vulgar  notion,  this  large  overbalance  had  been  all 
clear  gain  to  England,  it  would  have  been  some  kind  of 
recompense  for  the  interruptions  so  long  a  war  has  brought 
to  other  branches  of  our  nireign  traffic  ;  but  nothing  can 
bo  more  falladous  than,  because  a  country  takes  off  more 
of  our  commodities  than  we  do  of  thebs,  to  argue  from 
tiience  that  our  dealings  with  ^t  country  are  always 
beneficial  to  us.  .  .  If,  for  the  last  twenty-three  years, 
the  Dutch  had  so  far  augmented  their  luxuries  as  to  want 
for  their  own  consumption  that  vast  bulk  of  commo- 
dities tiiey  have  so  constantiy  fetched  from  this  kingdom, 
and  if  we  had  been  all  along  so  reformed  in  our  manners 
as  to  stand  in  little  need  of  foreign  goods,  Holland  must 
have  been  great  losers,  and  we  great  gainers,  by  tlvv^ 

*  Davenant.  First  Report,  p.  413,  -wli^T^  \\.  S&  "\jt«^jA. 
1699;  a  misprint  that  also  occuTV  m  <^ec  i^\^cea. 
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dealings  that  have  been  between  ns.  If  thej  had  not 
found  their  accounts  in  the  prodigious  quantitjr  of  effects 
annually  exported  thither  from  hence,  and  if  so  ^ise  a 
state  had  perceived  itself  to  carry  on  a  losing  trade,  they 
would  have  put  a  stop  to  this  mischief,  either  by  pro- 
hibitions of,  or  high  duties  upon,  our  product  and  manu- 
facture, for  which  they  had  a  sufficient  pretence  from 
the  additional  impositions  we  have  been  compelled  to  lay 
upon  their  linens  and  other  ^oods  ;  but  they  have  been 
too  prudent  to  be  frighted  with  the  false  appearance  of 
an  overbalance,  well  knowing,  the  more  they  brought 
from  hence,  the  better  opportunities  they  had  to  enlarge 
their  general  traffics.*'  He  then  proceeds,  by  an  exa- 
mination of  details,  to  show  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
commodities  taken  from  us  by  the  Dutch  were  in  reality 
rc-cxportcd  by  them  to  other  countries.  In  the  course 
of  this  investigation  he  notices  various  fiwits  which  throw 
a  light  upon  the  then  state  both  of  our  own  commerce 
and  of  that  of  the  world.  The  total  value  of  our  exports 
of  woollen  manufactures  to  Holland,  which  in  1703,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  1,339,520/.,  was  in  1663 only  79,953/. 
Of  tiiree  articles  alone,  perpetuanas,  serges,  and  stuffs, 
we  sent  the  Dutch  in  1703  to  the  value  ot  798,627/.,  or 
ten  times  the  amount  of  our  whole  exportation  of  woollens 
to  them  forty  years  before.  That  people  cannot  possibly, 
argues  Davenant,  have  witliin  the  period  in  question  so 
increased  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  luxuiy,  as  to  want  for 
their  own  consumption  so  great  a  quantity  of  these  arti- 
cles over  and  above  what  they  were  wont  to  call  for. 
"  The  feet  is,"  he  continues,  "  that  they  purchase  those 
immense  cargoes  to  re-export  to  other  countries,  and  so 
tiiey  are  become,  in  a  more  extended  degree  than  hereto- 
fore, the  carriers  of  our  commodities  to  foreign  markets ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  supply  those  parts  which  we,  for 
want  of  industry,  have  not  embraced,  or  where  our 
traffic  has  been  interrupted  by  the  war.  It  is  easy  to 
prove  that  for  the  last  twenty  years*  great  parcels  of  oiir 
fine  draperies,  and  other  woollen  manufactures,  went  into 
France  through  Flanders  by  the  connivance  of  governors, 
♦  HeiswiitmgmVi\'i. 
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and  by  compositions  with  the  French  farmers,*  to  the 
value  (as  I  am  well  informed,  when  in  Holland  about 
six  years  since)  of  near  300,000/,  per  annmn.  Since 
the  trade  with  the  Spaniards  has  been  interrupted,  they 
must  have  carried  ot  the  same  goods  sreat  quantities  to 
Portugal ;  other>vise,  how  could  they  dispose  of  all  the 
bfdze  sent  from  hence  to  Holland,  which  article  of  baize, 
from  1699  to  1704,  amounts  to,  at  a  medium  of  the  said 
five  years,  92,526/.  per  annum — a  larger  proportion  than 
they  can  possibly  be  conceived  to  consume  themselves ; 
and  from  rortufflil  it  must  have  found  its  way  to  SjMiin 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  same  may  be  said  of  per- 
petuaiias,  serges,  says,  and  other  stuffs ;  as  also  of  stock- 
mgs,  woollen  and  worsted,  for  men,  women,  and  children. 
During  both  the  wars,  not  only  the  fine  draperies,  but 
manufactures  from  the  long  wool,  got  into  France  fix)m 
the  frontier  places,  which  turned  to  toe  profit  of  Holland  ; 
and  of  late  years,  since  they  have  so  much  enlarged 
their  traffics,  and  accumulated  such  a  stock  of  w^th  to 
support  their  trade,  they  have  carried  up  the  rivers  into 
Germany  great  parcels  of  fine  cloths,  stufl&,  says,'  and 
serges,  which  our  mcix:hants  were  wont  formerly  to  ex- 
port to  Hamburgh  and  other  parts  of  the  Grerman  empire 
upon  their  own  accounts."  So  likewise  with  regard  to 
the  tin  taken  fix>m  us  by  the  Dutch.  Our  export  of  tin 
to  all  foreign  countries  amounted  in  1663  to  153  tons ; 
in  1669  to  240  ;  in  the  three  years  of  peace,  from  1698 
to  1700,  on  an  average,  to  1297  ;  and  in  the  ten  years  of 
war,  from  1700  to  1710,  on  an  average,  to  1094.  In 
these  last  ten  years  the  Dutch  alone  bought  from  us 
annually,  on  an^verage,  6937  cwt.,  or  neariy  300  tons, 
of  the  estimated  value  of  21,374/.  "  It  is  not  difficult," 
says  Davenant,  "  to  account  for  the  reasonis  why  our  late 
exportations  of  tin  so  far  exceed  those  of  former  times. 
All  our  neighbours,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have  increased 
in  the  luxurious  ways  of  living;  such  who  heretofore 
were  content  with  pewter  are  now  served  in  plate,  and 
such  as  made  use  of  trenchers,  wooden  platters,  and 
earthenware  will  now  have  pewter  \  all  whvck  S&  \Si^^ 
*  Of  customs. 
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within  forty  years,  and  has  oocaaioned  this  great  call  of  a 
commodity  almost  peculiar  to  us."  The  quantity  of  tin 
raised  from  the  nunes,  however,  was  still  ppreater  than 
the  demands  of  the  home-market  and  of  foreign  countries 
together  took  off  our  hands :  at  the  time  when  Davenant 
wrote,  her  majesty,  for  whose  behoof  the  nunes  were 
wrought,  had  unsold  between  4000  and  6000  tons,  or  as 
much  as  would  supply  the  consumptioo  of  the  next  four 
or  fire  years.  ''  As  the  case  stands  at  present,''  he  adds, 
**  llolland  is  the  great  mayirinc  for  tin ;  the  necessities 
of  such  as  have  it  upon  their  hands,  either  in  merdiandiae 
or  security,  drive  it  thither,  and  the  Dutch  set  what 
price  they  please  upon  this  rich  product  of  England,  to 
the  damage  of  the  public"  He  proposes  that  a  thousand 
tons  oi£  the  dead  stock  should  be  ccnned  into  tin  halfpence 
and  fiurthinss.  The  annual  quantity  of  tin  that  was 
raised  in  England,  however,  went  on  increasing  from 
this  time  instead  of  being  diminished : — the  quantity 
which  had  accumulated  in  Davenant's  time  is  only  about 
a  years  produce  of  the  mines  at  present  He  next  pro- 
ceedi  to  our  exports  of  com.  This,  he  observes,  **  is,  in 
a  manner,  a  new  exportation,  arising  to  us  from  the  war, 
which  has  in  other  countries  so  employed  the  hands  of 
their  people  that  they  could  not  till  the  ground,  or  from 
dearths  or  {dagues,  wherewith  divers  nations  haye  been 
afflicted  for  these  last  twoity-three  years.  *'  Formerly, 
only  a  very  small  quantity  of  grain  was  sent  from  the 
port  of  London  to  Holland,  Spain,  Denmark,  Africa,  the 
Plantations,  Italy,  and  Porhigal:  in  1663  the  entire 
estimated  value  of  the  com  so  exported  was  only  4315/., 
and  in  1699  not  more  than  2011/.  '<  Whereas  now,*' 
continues  our  author,  *'  we  export  grain  of  all  sorts  to 
Africa,  Canaries,  Denmark  and  Norway,  East  Country, 
Flanders,  France,  Grermany,  Hdland,  Irelaqd,  Italy, 
Madeiras,  Newfoundland,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sootland, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Venice,  Isles  of  Guernsey,  &c.,  and 
English  Plantations.'*  In  the  eleven  years  from  1700 
to  1710,  inclusive,  the  average  total  export  of  grain  from 
Errand  was  of  the  estimated  value  of  274,171/.;  of 
which  the  value  of  that  euteied  Cox  e^Li^rtation  to  Hd- 
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land  alone  averaged  151,934/.  <<  What  part  of  this 
oommodity,"  says  Dayenant,  *'  is  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, and  what  part  they  re^^ziXMt  to  other  countries, 
does  not  appear  to  me ;  but  so  &r  is  certain — when  com 
bears  a  high  price  in  foreign  markets  they  send  large 
cargoes  of  it  to  the  places  where  it  finds  a  good  vent  ; 
and  it  has  been  known  tfuU  in  years  qf  scarcity  they  bring 
us  back  our  awn  wheat  ^  because  qf  the  premium  we  give 
upon  exportation,  and  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  by 
having  large  granaries  ahnost  in  every  great  town, 
wherein  they  store  large  quantities  in  cheap  years,  to 
answer  the  demands  oi  other  countries."  Of  tobacco, 
our  average  annual  importation  from  Virginia,  for  the 
ten  years  from  1700  to  1709  inclusive,  had  been 
28,858,666  lbs. ;  and  we  had  annually  re-exported  to 
foreign  countries  17,698,007  lbs.,  of  whidi  quantity 
Holland  alone  took  from  us  7,851,167  lbs.,  or  not  much 
less  than  the  half.  '*  This  product  of  our  plantations," 
Davenant  observes,  ^'carried  to  Holland,  Inings  con- 
siderable prdit  to  that  country ;  besides  diat  the  manu- 
facturing of  it,  when  there,  employs  a  great  number  of 
their  people.  What  proportion  of  it  they  consume  them- 
selves camiot  well  be  stated ;  but  so  &r  is  known,  that 
they  mix  it  with  the  tobacco  of  their  own  srowth,  viz., 
for  France,  one-third  inland  and  two-thirds  Vir^nia ; 
making  it  finer  or  coarser,  and  adding  to  or  dimimshing 
the  quantity  of  Yir^nia,  and  making  some  up  only  with 
our  tobacco-stalkB  mixed  with  their  own  leaves,  aooorduiff 
to  the  use  of  the  country  whereunto  they  export  it. 
According  to  an  account  which  he  had  seen,  and  which 
he  believed  to  be  authentic,  the  Dutch  had  come  by  the 
year  1706  to  grow  at  home,  in  their  three  provinces  of 
Utrecht,  Guelderland,  Overyssel,  and  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Cleves,  13,000,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  although  seven 
years  before  they  did  not  raise  more  than  8,000,000  lbs. 
It  appears  from  this  account  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  the  consumption  of  tobacco  in  England 
exceeded  11,000,000  lbs. ;  at  present,  m^  ^T^Ssai^^ 
thrice  the  population,  it  is  only  about  \^,Q^fi^^J^* 
Nor  is  our  entire  annual  importa^ou  oi  \o\»JW»  \S3»^ 

VOL,  II.  -ix_ 
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i),uyj  it  wa?  then :  in  1831,  for  instance,  it  was  onlj 
'hvMiT  ?iS.OOO,000  lbs.     The  last  class  of  our  exports  to 
ilitll«nV*«h»<*h  Davenant  examines  is  that  of  our  East 
1  prli.1  ^hIs.    lie  logins  by  observing,  that  Amsterdam 
■nii  Ki^rtoniam  were  then  in  a  manner  the  magazines  for 
fhr  i^rought  silk,  Bengal  stuffs  mixed  witli  silk  or  hcrbaoi 
fhr  manufacture  of  Persia,  China,  or  East  India,  and  for 
.,i:  rtilic^x*  jwinted,  dyed,  printed,  or  stsdned  in  those 
TViW :  which  commodities,  since  their  use  had  been  pro- 
),'^\v.tc^\  here,*  were  chiefly  sent  to  Holland,  that  country 
takincr  off,  on  the  average  of  the  four  years  from  1702  to 
1 705  inclusive,  above  94,916/.  worth  of  them  annually. 
Ho  ai)prehends  that  the  Dutch  in  this  way  drew  into 
.hoir  pockets  the  greater  part  of  the  profits  of  our  East 
India  trade  ;  and  Uiat  such  would  continue  to  be  the  case 
$o  long  as  our  own  merchants  were,  by  the  law  prevent- 
ing the  home  consumption  of  the  commodities  in  question, 
confined  to  that  one  foreign  market.    As  for  the  supposed 
interference  of  these  India  fabrics  with  our  woollen  ma- 
nufactures abroad,  he  docs  not  think  there  is  much  or 
anything  in   that  objection.      "  For  these   last  thirty 
years,"  he  observes,  "  in  which  the  East  India  trade  has 
(leon  carried  on  to  the  highest  pitch,  we  are  not  decreased 
m  the  manufactures  from  long  wool,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary, and  to  a  large  degree Nor  does  it  appear 

to  me,  from  any  ol^ervation  I  can  make,  that  East  India 
goods  have  hurt  the  general  trafhc  of  our  woollen  manu- 
frtotiu'cs  in  foreign  markets ;  these  silks  and  stufls  seem 
mther  a  commodity  calculated  for  the  middle  rank  <rf 
|)eoplc  ;  they  are  too  vulgar  to  be  worn  by  the  best  sort, 
and  too  costly  for  the  lowest  rank  ;  so  that  the  use  €i 
them  remains  in  the  middle  rank,  who  (the  luxuries  of 
the  world  still  increasing)  would  wear  Euro|Xjan  silks  if 
(hoy  hud  not  East  India  stuffs  and  painted  calicoes, 
whereby  the  vent  of  our  woollen  gooos  abroad  would 

•  These  East  India  goods  were  prohibited  in  England, 
nnA  only  allowed  to  bo  imported  for  re-exportation,  in  1699, 
{)y  the  1 1  Will.  III.  c.  10,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  more 

<»/)<h'/:m'  employing  the  poor,  Vy  cucouYa-^lu^  the  manufac- 

fHiYS  of  this  kingdom." 
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coiiainly  be  lessened."  "  On  the  whole,'*  Davenant  con- 
cludes, "  the  truth  of  the  case  appears  to  be,  that,  espe- 
cially during  this  last  war  (while  our  trade  with  France 
and  Spain  has  been  interrupted),  large  quantities  of  the 
woollen  manufactures,  com,  tin,  tobaoco,  with  divers 
other  commodities,  have  been  scut  to  Holland,  which 
goods  in  the  former  course  of  trade  we  exported  directly 
ourselves,  and  mostly  in  our  own  shipping,  to  the  in- 
crease of  our  navigation,  which  the  war  having  rendered 
difficult,  and  their  ports  being  less  exposed  than  ours  to 
the  danger  of  privateers,  as  well  in  ships  outwaixl  as 
homewand  bouna,  the  Hollanders  have  in  a  great  mea- 
sure got  to  be  the  carriers  of  our  goods ;  but,  as  our 
exports  thither  have  increased  all  along,  so  our  expoi*ts 
to  other  parts  must,  in  proportion,  have  diminished,  and 
what  we  seem  to  have  gained  in  our  dealings  there  wc 
have  lost  in  the  general  balance  of  our  trade  with  other 
countries."  Taking  the  year  1703,  it  appears  that  the 
value  of  our  exports  to  all  foreign  parts  was  6,644,108/., 
while  that  of  our  exports  to  Holland  alone  was  2,417,890/., 
or  more  than  a  thu^  of  the  whole.  Of  the  2,417,890/. 
there  was  exported  in  English  bottoms  1,502,169/.,  and 
in  foreign  bottoms  915,720/.  Of  the  imports  from  Hol- 
land for  that  year,  to  the  value  of  289,844/.  was  brought 
in  English,  and  232,568/.  in  foreign  vessels.  And  these 
same  proportions  Davenant  believes  would  nearly  hold 
for  other  years.  We  may  hence  perceive  the  extent  to 
which  the  carrying  trade,  both  in  goods  for  the  English 
market  and  in  English  produce  and  manufactures,  was  at 
this  time  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  principally  of 
the  Dutch. 

As  for  the  prevalent  notion  which  Davenant  takes  so 
much  pains  to  combat,  that  this  trade  with  Holland  must 
needs  be  a  profitable  one,  simply  because  our  exports  so 
much  exceeded  our  imports,  it  was  as  irrational  as  it 
would  be  to  maintain  that  the  productive  labourer  must 
always  be  a  greater  gainer  upon  the  article  he  ^jrodwjcea 
than  the  capitalist  who  employs  him.  TViG  Y^vitOcv  \\cte 
stood  hi  the  position  of  the  capitalist,  and  \.\\c  YiW^v^  Q^ 
t/ic  labourer.     The  fovmcr,  in  fact,  empAoyeOi  l\v^  \vk\.\3et 
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to  work  for  them — to  produce  the  goods  which  tiHey  sold 
at  a  i)rofit  to  other  countries.  Of  course,  in  such  a  coa^ 
nexion,  while  the  Dutch  had  the  goods  the  English  had 
the  money— just  as  while  the  master  has  his  ^oods  the 
workman  has  his  wages  ;  and  thus,  aad  thus  alone,  was 
brought  about,  in  the  exchange  between  the  two  coun» 
tries,  that  excess  in  our  receipt  of  money  or  bullion  con« 
stituting  the  so  called  favourable  balance  of  the  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  theories.  But  that  the  excess  dT 
profit  or  real  advantage  should  be  ¥rith  the  labourer 
rather  than  with  the  capitalist  ma^  fairly  be  presumed  to 
be  as  unusual,  and  as  little  likely  m  the  nature  of  thiz^, 
in  the  case  of  nations  as  of  individuals. 

Davcnant  incidentally  mentions  in  the  Report  from 
which  we  have  abstracted  these  notices,  that,  on  an 
average  of  the  seven  years  from  1699  to  1705  inclusive, 
our  exports  to  Germany  had  amounted  to  the  estimated 
value  of  838,591/.,  and  our  imports  thence  to  that  of 
677,721/.*  This,  he  observes,  "is  no  considerable 
excess  from  so  large  and  populous  a  country,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  considered  what  quantities  of  German 
linens  have  been  imported  hither  since  the  first  war 
with  France,  which  German  linens  must  have  been 
answered  by  an  adequate  quantity  of  our  woollen  ma- 
nufactures, if  the  Dutch  did  not  intercept  us  in  the 
traffic  by  our  own  commodities."  Such  as  it  was,  how- 
ever, this  excess  of  exports  over  imports  made  our  trade 
with  Germany  be  considered  a  prontable  one,  as  well  as 
that  with  Holland.  In  our  dealings  with  the  countries 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  those  with 
France,  we  were  losers  according  to  this  way  of  calcu- 
lating, if  we  may  trust  an  account  from  which  it  appears 
that  in  the  trade  with  Denmark  and  Norwa;^,  on  tho 
average  of  the  four  years  from  1698  to  1701  inclusive, 
our  annual  imports  amounted  to  76,215/.,  and  our  ex|X)rts 
only  to  39,543/. ;  in  that  with  the  East  country  our 
imports  to  181 ,296/.,  and  our  exports  only  to  149,893/. ;  in 
that  with  Russia,  our  imports  to  112,252/.,  and  our  ex|x)rts 

*  Second  EepoTt,  p.  V^V). 
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only  to  68,8*84^.';  and  in  that  with  Sweilen,  our  imiMirts 
to  212,094/.,  and  our  exports  only  to  57,555/.*  Those 
fiffures  may  at  any  rate  be  taken  as  showing  the  extent 
of  our  commercial  intercturse  at  this  time  with  the 
countries  in  question. 

Down  to  this,  and  indeed  to  a  much  later  date,  our 
chief  article  of  produce  and  export  continue<l,  as  of  old, 
to  be  our  woollens.  This  important  manufacture  was 
the  subiect  of  ▼arious  legislative  re^nilations  in  the  reign 
oC  Williaiii.  Ifi^mediatoly  after  the  Revolution  an  act 
was  pouiad^  r^pcwing  and  strengthening  the  former  laws 
against  the  exportation  of  the  raw  material,  which,  the 
preamble  alleges,  had  of  late  years  l)eeii  ext^ively 
violated,  ^*  tiirough  the  remissness  and,  negligfi^^?  pk 
officers  and  others."^  In  1608,  however,  w*  ftrid-tfte 
^mrliament  agam  complaining  that,  neverth«1e6s,'*the* 
f^i^nding  of  the  commodity  abroad  was  still  '*  notbriowAy 
continued,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  discouru^ment  of 
the  v.ooHen  trade  and  manufacture  of  England. "J  The 
next  year  the  jealousy  with  which  this  great  staple  was 
watched  over  was  strikingly  evinced  by  9ie  passing  of  an 
act  which,  after  declanng  that  "  the  wool  and  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  cloth,  serge,  baisc,  kerseys,  and 
other  stuffs  made  or  mixed  with  wool,  are  the  greatest 
and  most  profitable  commodities  of  this  kingdom,  on 
which  the  value  of  lands  and  the  trade  of  the  nation  do 
chiefly  depend,"  proceeds  to  state,  that  **  great  quantities 
of  the  like  manufactures  have  of  late  been  made  and  aro 
daily  increasing  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  and  in  the 
English  plantations  in  America,  and  are  exported  from 
thence  to  foreign  markets  heretofore  supplied  from  Eng- 
land, which  will  inevitably  sink  the  value  of  lands,  and 
tend  to  the  ruin  of  the  trade  and  the  woollen  manufao- 
tures  of  this  realm  ;"  and  thereupon  strictly  prohibits 
the  exports  in  future  both  of  wool  and  of  woollen  goods 
to  any  part  of  the  world  except  to  England,  from  cither 

*  Quoted  by  Anderson,  Chron.  of  Com.  iii.  llsiTOfavVX^^b 
Mionthly  periodical  osll^  the    Political   ^tate  oi   ^Teal 
Britain,  for  November,  1 721. 
f  1  W.and  M.  c.  32,  +  ^-Vf  \\\.  W\.  <i.  ^- 
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Ireland  or  the  ])lantations.*  Finally,  in  the  following 
session,  by  the  same  act  which  put  an  end  to  all  duties 
on  the  exportation  of  com,  all  subsisting  duties  upon  the 
exportation  of  home  woollen  manufactures  were  also 
tiiken  oli',  on  the  ground  that  "  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  this  kingdom  doth  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the 
improvement  of  its  woollen  manufactures,  and  the  pro- 
fitable trade  carried  on  by  the  exportation  of  the  same."t 
The  system  of  artificial  protection,  however,  was  not  in 
this  ciise  carried  to  the  length  of  actually  stimulating  the 
exjx)rtation  of  either  wool  or  woollens  by  bounties,  as 
ha<l  l)een  done  with  regard  to  com. 

In  1697  Davenant  estimated  the  value  of  the  wool  yearly 
shorn  in  F^ngland  at  about  2,000,000/4  At  a  general 
medium  he  conceives  the  material  to  be  probably  im- 
proved about  fourfold  in  the  working  ;  so  that  the  entire 
annual  value  of  our  woollen  manufactures  at  this  time 
might  be  set  down  at  about  8,000,000/.  Of  all  the  cloth 
made  he  allows  a  fourth  for  exix)rtation ;  there  would, 
therefore,  remain  for  home  consumption  about  6,000,000/. 
worth.  These  inferences,  however,  are  probably  consi- 
demble  exaggerations.  More  reliance  may  perhaps  be 
placed  upon  an  account  which  he  says  he  had  procured 
**  from  a  very  skilful  hand,"  and  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  quantity  of  fine  cloth  manufactured  in 
England  from  S|)anish  wool  in  the  year  1688  was  about 
19,000  pieces,  of  which  about  9000  were  exported  (8420 
fii'om  the  port  of  London,  614  from  the  outports),  and 
10,000    reserved    for    home    consumption.§      "  Some 

*  10  Will.  III.  c.  16  (c.  10  in  common  editions). 

t  11  Will.  III.  c.  20. 

X  Discourse  on  the  East  India  Trade,  Works,  ii.  146. 
His  calculation  is,  that  there  were  acnually  shorn  about 
twelve  millions  of  fleeces,  of  the  average  value  of  3*.  4</.  per 
fleece,  somewhat  above  eight  fleeces  making  a  tod  of  wo<>l, 
the  average  price  of  which  was  28*.,  or  Is.  a  pound. 
Gregory  King,  in  his  Political  Ck)nclu8ions  (1696),  esti- 
mntes  the  value  of  the  wool  yearly  shorn  at  the  same  sum 
with  JDavenant. 
$J  Works,  ii.  149. 
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j/cople,"  this  writer  elsewhere  observes,  **  have  been  apt 
to  fear  that  we  sink  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  because 
the  accounts  of  the  draperies  exported  have  been  hereto- 
fore larger  than  of  late  years  ;  but  such  do  not  contem- 
plate that,  though  the  old  may  have  lessened,  what  are 
commonly  called  the  new  draperies  have  increased,  con- 
sisting in  bays,  serges,  and  stuffs ;  so  that,  upon  the 
whole,  infinitely  more  of  the  material  of  wool  has  of  late 
years  been  wrought  up  for  foreign  use  than  in  former 
times  ;  and  herein  om*  merchants  have  been  only  forced 
to  follow  the  modes  and  humour  of  those  ixjople  with 
whom  they  deal,  and  the  course  they  have  jmrsued  has 
hitherto  not  been  detrimental  to  the  public.  Nor  is 
there  any  cause  to  apprehend  but  that  we  may  increase 
from  time  to  time  in  the  general  manufacture  of  wool, 
though  the  exportation  of  particular  commodities  may 
now  and  then  vary  ;  for,  upon  the  whole,  our  material  is 
better  and  fitter  for  all  uses  than  thpt  of  most  countries. 
It  were  better,  indeed,  tliat  the  call  from  abroad  were 
only  for  the  fine  draperies,  because  then  wc  should  be  in 
a  manner  without  a  rival ;  no  country  but  England  and 
Ireland  having  a  sward  or  turf  that  will  rear  sheep  pro- 
ducing the  wool  of  which  most  of  our  draperies  are  made. 
It  is  true  the  wool  of  Spain  is  fine  above  all  othei*s  ;  but 
it  is  the  wear  only  of  the  richer  sort,  and  of  Spanish 
cloths  not  above  9000  pieces  are  sent  abroad  commttmbus 
annis ;  and  even  in  the  working  up  of  this  wool  perhaps 
it  may  be  made  out  that  our  very  climate  gives  us  an 
advantage  over  other  countries."*  This  was  written  in 
1699.  The  act  allowing  woollen  goods  to  be  exported 
duty  free  came  into  operation  the  following  year,  and 
appai'cntly  produced  a  considerable  increase  of  exporta- 
tion ;  the  duty  received  in  the  three  years  before  the  re- 
Eeal  having  amounted  to  129,640/.,  and  that  which  would 
ave  been  payable  upon  the  quantities  of  woollen  manu- 
factures entered  for  exportation  in  the  three  following 
years  to  150,829/., — a  dilierence  which,  as  the  duty  was 
an  ad  valorem  one  of  five  per  cent.,  implied  an  increas<i 

*  Essny  upon  the  Probable  Methods  oi  Tft^V\Tv«  ^  ^^«\Jia 
gainers  in  the  Balance  of  Trade  j  in  WorVs,  \\.  'iti'b. 
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of  cx]K)rls  ui)on  the  three  years  to  the  value  of  425,040/., 
or  of  about  142,000/.  per  aimum.  But  Davenant  main- 
tains that,  "  to  carry  on  some  mystery  of  trade,"  the 
merchants,  now  that  it  cost  them  nothing,  were  accos- 
tonied  to  enter  larger  quantities  than  tliey  really  exported, 
osjKJcially  of  the  perpetuanas,  serges,  and  other  coarser 
<l(\<<Tiptions  of  clotli.  By  the  books  of  the  Custom 
House,  he  says,  the  exjwrtation  of  woollens  would 
ap})car  to  ])e  growing  every  year  larger  and  larger,  while 
at  the  same  time  there  was  a  general  complaint  all  over 
England  of  wool  being  a  drug.* 

The  amount  of  the  trade  of  England,  in  so  far  as  it 
;/avc  employment  to  our  own  shipping,  whether  for  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  \mris  or  for  coasting  purposes,  and 
also  its  distribution  over  the  country,  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  King  William,  may  be  collected  from  an  accomit 
of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  kingdom  as  it  existed  in 
Jaimary,  1702,  which  has  been  drawn  up  from  returns 
tlicn  made  to  inciuiries  instituted  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Customs.  From  this  account  it  api)ears  that  there  be- 
longed to  the  ix>rt  of  London  560  vessels,  of  the  average 
burden  of  about  151  tons,  and  10,065  men  ;  to  Bristol 
165  vessels,  of  105  tons  on  an  average,  and  2,359  men ; 
to  Yarmouth  143  vessels,  of  62  tons  on  an  average,  and 
668  men  ;  to  Exeter  121  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  68  or 
59  tons  on  an  aveitige,  and  978  men  ;  to  Hull  115  ves- 
sels, of  nearly  66  tons  on  an  average,  and  187  men  (80 
of  the  Hull  vessels  were  at  this  time  laid  up)  ;  to  Whitby 
110  vessels,  of  75  tons  on  an  average,  and  571  men  ;  to 
Liverpool  102  vessels,  of  between  84  and  85  tons  on  an 
average,  and  1,101  men  ;  and  to  Scarborough  100  vessels, 
of  nearly  69  tons  on  an  average,  and  606  men.  *  None  of 
tlui  other  ports  had  so  many  as  a  hundred  vessels ;  but 
Newcastle  had  63,  measuring  in  all  11,000  tons,  or  almve 
173  tons  on  an  average,  and  Ipswich  39,  measuring 
11,170  tons  in  all,  or  tibove  286  tons  on  an  average. 
The  number  of  vessels  l)elonging  to  all  the  ports  in  Eng- 
land was  3281,  measuring  261,222  tons,  or  nearly  80 
tons  on  an  averdgc ;  and  the  total  number  of  seamen 
*  Second  Report  on  Public  Accoanto,m^oTVs,N.  vvb. 
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27,196.  The  vessels  carried  among  them  5660  guus.* 
According  to  the  accomit  Imd  before  the  Uouse  of  Com- 
mons by  the  Navy  Office  in  1791  which  we  have  re- 
ferred to  on  former  occasions,  the  royal  navy  at  the  end 
of  William's  reign  was  of  the  estimated  burden  of 
169,017  tons.  A  statemrat  given  on  the  authority  of 
Pepys,  the  author  of  the  Diary,  who  had  been  Secretary 
to  the  Admu*alty  in  the  reiffiu  of  Charies  II.  and 
James  II.,  makes  the  number  of  ships,  of  fifty  tons  and 
upwards,  forming  the  royal  navy  in  1695,  to  have  been 
aoove  200,  meaaurinff  m  all  above  112,400  tons,  and 
manned  by  45,000  saUors.f  The  entire  number  of  sea- 
men, therefore,  which  the  kingdom  could  furnish  at  this 
time  was  probably  above  seventy  thousand.  It  wai  in  1696, 
we  m^  here  mention,  that  the  noble  insiitutioa  of  Green- 
wich Ho8}Htal  was  founded  for  aged  and  disabled  sailors 
(though  not  opened  till  1705)  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
which  at  the  same  time  established  a  registry  in  whidi 
mariners,  seamen,  watermen,  fishermen,  lightermen, 
bargemen,  kcelmen,  and  other  seafaring  persons,  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty,  were  invited  to  enrol  their 
names  and  places  of  residence,  to  the  numb»  of  80,000, 
on  which  they  were  to  receive  a  bounty  or  retaining  fee 
of  408.  annually,  on  condition  of  hol(ung  themselves  at 
all  times  in  readiness  to  man  the  rovd  navy.f  This 
registry,  however,  which  aimed  at  furnishing  a  substitute 
for  impressment,  was  discontinued  in  1710,  on  the  al- 
leged ground  tiiat  it  had  not  produced  the  good  effects 

*  Note  in  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  ii,  719. 
Macphcrson,  who  does  not  quote  his  authority  for  this  ac- 
count, expresses  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  figures 
in  the  case  of  the  tonnage  assigned  to  the  Ipswich  vessels. 
Chalmers,  in  Estimate,  pp.  87,  88,  refers  evidently  to  the 
same  account,  as  "  A  detail  in  the  Plantation  Office," 
although  he  assigns  it  to  the  year  1701,  instead  of  1702, 
and  ^ves  (apparentiy  by  a  typographical  error)  the  number 
of  sailors  as  only  16,591. 

f  Given  in  Gibson's  Translation  of  Camden's  BxVuo^^ 
2nd  edit  i.  234. 

;  7  and  8  Will  III.  c.  2\, 
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intended  for  the  service  of  the  cro^\*n,  or  the  encourage^ 
ment  of  seamen,  but,  on  tlie  contraiy,  had  occasio^d 
jnuch  charge,  vexation,  and  trouble.*  In  this,  same  year, 
1696,  the  first  light-house  was  begun  to  be  erected  on  the 
Eddystone  rock,  off  Pljrmouth,  by  Winstanley,  at  the 
expense  of  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House.  It 
was  not,  however,  completed  till  the  year  1700,  and  it 
was  blo\^Ti  down  on  the  26th  of  November,  1703,  when 
Winstanley  himself,  happening  to  be  at  the  rock  superin- 
tending some  repairs,  perished  with  all  his  workmen.  A 
new  light-house,  entirely  of  wood  (Winstanley's  had 
been  partly  of  stone),  was  some  years  after  erected  by 
Rudyerd,  which  stood  till  it  was  burned  down  in  1766, 
when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  present  admirable  stone 
structure,  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Smeaton. 

On  the  whole  the  reign  of  William,  notwithstanding 
the  pressure  of  the  war  which  extended  over  the  greater 
part  of  it,  certainly  did  not  by  any  means  either  reverse 
or  interrupt  the  progress  me  country  was  previously 
making  in  economical  pi-osperit^r,  although  it  may  have 
somewhat  slackened  the  rate  of  its  advance.  It  may  be 
asserted,  in  the  words  of  a  late  writer,  "  that  manufac- 
tures flourished  in  the  mean  time ;  that  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  labour ;  that  the  foreign  traffic  and  naviga- 
tion of  England  doubled  fi'om  the  peace  of  Ryswick  to 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne.  For  the  re-coinage  of  the 
silver,  meantime,  produced  an  exhilarating  effect  on  in- 
dustry, in  the  same  proportion  as  the  debasement  of  the 
cuiTcnt  coin  is  always  disadvantageous  to  the  lower  orders, 
and  dishonourable  to  the  state.  The  revival  of  public 
credit  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  and  the  rising  of  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  par,  strengthened  private 
confidence,  at  the  same  time  that  these  causes  invigorated 
our  manufactures  and  our  trade.  And  the  spirit  of  popu- 
lation was  still  more  animated  by  the  many  acts  of  natu- 
mlisation  which  were  readily  passed,  during  every  session, 
in  the  reign  of  William,  and  which  clearly  evince  how 
many  industrious  foreigners  foviiid  shelter  in  England 

*  9  Anne,  c,  15  (^21  Va  coiioaoae^^asswi^* 
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from  the  persecution  of  countries  less  tolerant  and  free."* 
The  national  industry  and  enterprise,  indeed,  could  not 
fail  to  receive  new  animation  ana  vigour,  in  all  their  de- 
partments, from  the  increased  security  of  jperson  and  pro- 
perty which  the  Revolution  brought  with  it  to  every 
inhabitant  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  the  very  spirit  of 
freedom  that  might  now  be  said  to  vivify  and  cnnch  the 
air  of  England. 

A  still  larger  proportionate  as  well  as  actual  part  of  the 
reign  of  Anne  than  of  that  of  William  was  spent  in  war, 
and,  both  from  the  greater  extent  to  which  military 
operations  were  carried  on,  and  from  the  accumulation  of 
the  debt,  the  public  burthens  were  now  considerably  in- 
creased ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  cry  which  was  as 
usual  kept  up  by  faction  about  the  continued  decay  of 
the  national  rcsouices,  well  established  facts  sufficiently 
prove  that,  even  during  the  course  of  this  second  war 
with  France,  the  country,  as  soon  as  it  had  rallied  from 
the  first  effects  of  the  shock  that  again  broke  up  and 
threw  into  confusion  the  relations  to  which  it  had  begun 
to  accommodate  itself  during  the  short  previous  interval 
of  peace,  rather  made  way  than  fell  off  in  commercial 
and  general  prosjjerity,  and  that  after  the  war  was  over 
its  unfettered  energies  carried  it  forward  at  a  rate  such 
as  it  had  jjerhaps  never  before  experienced.  It  apixjars 
that  the  estimated  value  of  our  exports  had  been  reduced 
by  the  year  1705  to  5,308,966/.  ;  but  from  this  jwint  of 
greatest  depression  our  foreign  trade  gradually  so  far  re- 
covered, that  in  1709  the  value  of  our  exports  to  all 
countries  had  risen  to  5,913,357/. ;  in  1711  to  5,962,988/. ; 
and  in  1712,  when  indeed  hostilities  had  ncariy  ceased 
except  in  name,  to  6,868,840/.  In  1713,  1714,  and 
1715,  the  three  ycare  that  immediately  followed  the  war, 
their  average  amount  was  7,696,573/. — which  was  nearly 
a  million  sterling  beyond  their  amount  during  the  pre- 
ceding peace.  In  another  respect  our  foreign  trade  had 
now  become  more  advantageous  than  it  then  had  been  :  the 
total  tonnage  of  the  ships  annually  cleared  ow\,\s^x*\a»  w^ 
the  average  of  the  years  1699,  1700,  and  llOWv^'Wi^^^ 
*  ChaJmers,  Estimate,  p.  8\. 
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:i:5r,3-i8  ton?,  ami  in  the  years  1713,  1714,  and  1715,  its 
{iv(M-ajro  anioiiht  was  448,004  tons ;  but  the  portion  of  it 
ihat  was  foreign  at  the  former  period  was  43,625  tons, 
whereas  now  that  was  only  26,573  tons — so  that  the 
native  ship])inp  employed  in  our  foreign  trade  had  in- 
f Teamed  in  this  interval  from  293,703  to  421,431  tons, 
or  by  consiilcrably  more  than  a  third.*  The  progress  of 
the  post-office  revenue  does  not  indeed  afford  an  equally 
favourable  indication ;  but  this  we  believe  to  be  attri- 
butable to  the  great  extent  to  which  franking  was  now 
carried — an  evidence  of  which  we  have  in  the  fact  that 
ill  the  year  1722,  when  the  net  revenue  of  the  post-offico 
was  only  about  98,000/.,  it  was  calculated  that  there  was 
withdrawn  from  the  gross  revenue  by  franked  letters  no 
less  a  sum  than  33,397/.  The  practice  of  franking  is 
traced  back  to  the  Restoration  ;  but  it  was  probably  not 
extensively  practised  till  after  the  Revolution ;  from 
about  which  time,  however,  notwithstanding  several 
attempts  to  regulate  it  and  protect  it  from  abuse,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  in  part  oy  fraud  and  forgery,  in  part 
by  merely  the  more  liberal  or  unscrupulous  use  of  the 
legal  privilege,  carried  to  a  greater  excess  every  year 
down  to  the  close  of  the  present  period.  In  the  first 
lour  years  of  the  war,  that  is,  from  1702  to  1705  in- 
clusive, the  nett  average  annual  revenue  of  the  post-office 
declined  to  61,668/. — a  falling  off*  which  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  supT)ose  could  have  been  owing  simply  to  the 
war.  On  the  average  of  the  four  years  from  1707  to 
1710  inclusive  it  was  still  less,  having  fallen  to  58,052/. ; 
nor  did  the  augmentation  of  the  rates  onc-tliird  in  1711, 
and  the  restoration  of  peace  together,  raise  it  on  the 
average  of  the  four  years  ending  with  1714  to  a  higher 
sum  than  90,223/.,  although  the  Scottish  post-office,  con- 
tributing about  2000/.  a-year,  was  now  incorporated  witli 
the  English.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  capital  that  the  legal  rate  of  interest  was  in 
1714  reduced  from  six  to  ^ve  per  cent.,  at  which  it  still 
continues, 
*  Chalmers,  pp.  89  and  90,  appatcivW^-  iwKv  Mx.  XsAitt*« 
transcript. 
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One  of  the  most  important  events  affixrting  our  forrijjn 
trade  that  took  ])lace  m  the  reign  of  Anne  was  the  con- 
clusion, in  December,  1703,  of  the  famous  commercial 
arrangement  with  Portugal,  commonly  called  the  Methucn 
Treaty,  after  the  ambassador  by  whom  it  was  negociatcd, 
by  which,  on  condition  of  our  admittine  the  winos  of  the 
growth  of  Portugal  on  payment  of  a  duty  one-third  less 
than  was  paid  upon  French  wines,  his  Portuguese  majesty 
agreed  to  admit  our  woollen  cloths  on  the  same  terms  as 
Ixifore  they  were  prohibited,  which  they  appear  to  have 
been  for  about  twenty  years.     This  treaty,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  maintained  till  the  year  1831,  was,  in  great 
part,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  anti-Grallic  temper  which 
prevailed  in  the  public  mind,  generally  regarded  at  the 
time  as  one  of  tne  greatest  advantages  ever  secured  for 
our  trade  and  manufactures,  and  it  long  continued  to  be 
the  theme  of  boundless  laudation  with  all  our  writers  on 
subjects  of  commerce  and  political  economy  who  aspired 
to  the  reputation  of  either  orthodoxy  or  patriotism.     As 
a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  it  was  wont  to  be  spoken 
of,  and  of  the  benencial  effects  that  were  attributed  to  it, 
the  reader  may  take  the  following  passage  from  Mr. 
Charles  King's  Dedication  of  the  collection  of  papers  en- 
titled The  *  British  Merchant'  to  the  son  of  Methuen  : — 
"  Your  father,  often  ambassador  extraordinary  to   the 
King  of  Portugal,  procured  for  Great  Britain  that  glorious 
treaty  ot   commerce,  by  which  she  gains  above  a  million 
a-year.     By  this  treaty  we  pdd  our  armies  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  drew  from  Uience  in  the  late  war  con- 
siderable sums  for  our  troops  in  other  parts,   without 
remitting  one  farthing  from  England  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  coined  in  the  Tower  above  a  million  of  Portugal  gold 
in  three  years.     By  this  treaty  we  gain  a  greater  balance 
from  Portiijral  only  than  from  any  other  country  what- 
soever ;   and  at  this  time  it  is  the  only  country  from 
whence  wo  have  any  balance  worth  the  naming.     By  this 
treaty  wc  have  increased  our  exports  thither  from  about 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year  to  xveai  \i  tsvKCvscl 
and  a  half. "    One  of  the  writers  in  tVvc  "BntA&Yv  "^ctOMwA 
i/ec/ares  that  Mr.  Mettmcn  deserved  to  Yia\<i  Yvva  ^vaxwi^ft"^ 
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up  in  every  tratliner  town  in  the  island.*  In  the  same 
sj)irlr  AndVi-zion,  the  indurtrious  and  generally  scnsiblo 
histoi';:\!i  (jf  our  conuncrco,  earnestly  expresses  his  hope 
thiit  *•  tMs  ninsr  ju.it  and  beneficial  convention,"  us  it  had 
rrniulii-d  unviolate<l  to  his  day,  may  continue  so  for  ever. 
IJut  the  ^letluien  Treaty  is  now  looke<l  back  uixm  by 
i)io>r.  tliinkinp"  j)ersons  as  having  l)een,  if  not  at  the  mo- 
iiient  \\lun  it  was  contmctcd,  at  least  during  the  greater 
part  (•!'  I  he  time  it  was  allowed  to  remain  in  force,  an 
entanjilenient  on  the  whole  very  prejwlicial  in  its  effects 
both  conimereially  and  ]K)litically.  If  it  gained  us  the 
market  of  Portugal  for  our  woollens,  it  excluded  us  from 
the  vastly  more  wealtJiy  and  extensive  market  of  France. 
Ill  forcing  ui>on  us  the  wines  of  Portugal,  it  deprived  us 
of  th(^se  of  France,  although  such  used  to  be  the  pre- 
ierence  ^'ivon  by  our  national  taste  to  the  latter,  that  it 
has  ])een  doubted  if  a  single  i)ipe  of  port  was  ever  brought 
into  this  country  previous  to  the  llestoration.  So  great, 
however,  was  the  change  of  sentiment  and  fashion  gra- 
iliially  wrought  hy  the  wars  and  other  events  that  bad 
oeeiii'i(»d  since  then,  and  finally  fix(:d  and  made  i)ermanent 
]>y  tills  treaty,  that  we  soon  nearly  ceased  to  import  or 
drink  French  wines  altogether,  and  the  belief  in  the  su- 
periority of  port  came  to  Ijc  held  as  much  jxirt  and  {)arcel 
of  the  creed  of  e\ery  tme-lwm  and  true-hearted  English- 
man as  his  belief  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  the  corn-laws 
and  the  game-laws.  An  instance,  as  it  has  been  remarked, 
])orhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  commerce, 
of  the  course  of  trade  and  the  taste  and  habits  of  a  people 
being  altered  ))y  a  mere  custom-house  regulation  !  Worst 
of  all,  this  treaty,  by  ri vetting  in  the  manner  it  did  our 
conni?xion  with  Portugal,  and  binding  lis  both  |M)Jitic»IIy 
and  eommercially  to  tliat  country,  without  question 
mateiinlly  contributed  to  keep  us  from  ever  fonning 
any  really  cordial  or  intimate  alliance  with  France,  even 
when  tiicre  was  no  war  between  us.  Sufficient  evidence 
of  this  was  given  in  what  hapi)ened  at  the  iK»ace  of 
Utrcvht,  in  1713,  when  the  proposed  connnercial  treaty 
with  FnincOj  almost  the  only  vart.  of  the  arran«5cments 
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then  made  that  was  creditable  to  the  Ennlish  poveniniciit 
and  their  negociators,  was  prevented  Ironi  taking  eflcct 
mainly  by  the  advei*sc  interests  and  prejudices  created  bv 
this  previous  treaty  witli  Portugal.  By  the  8th  and  9tli 
articles  of  the  Utrecht  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  subjects  of  the  two  contracting  powers 
should,  as  to  all  duties  on  merchandise,  and  all  such  things 
as  related  either  to  commerce  or  to  any  other  right  what- 
ever, be  placed  in  each  other's  dominions  in  the  position 
enjoyed  by  the  most  favoured  foreign  nation  ;  and  that, 
within  two  months  after  the  English  parliament  shouUf 
have  repealed  all  laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of  any 
French  goods  which  were  not  prohibited  bclbre  the  year 
1664,  and  enacted  that  no  hicher  duties  should  be  paid- 
upon  any  goods  or  merchandizes  bi-onght  from  Franco- 
than  were  paid  upon  articles  of  the  like  nature  imported* 
from  any  other  Euroj^an  country,  the  Fixmch  tariff  made 
in  1664  should  again  come  into  operation  in  regard  to 
imports  from  England,  and  all  prohibitions  that  had  since 
been  issued  against  English  produce  and  manufactures 
should  be  witlidrawn  or  annulled.  These  propositions 
obviously  went  to  do  away  with  the  Methucn  Treaty  ; 
and  the  clamour  raised  against  them  on  that  express  ground* 
was  instant  and  general.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that 
the  paper  called  The  British  Merchant  was  established 
by  Mr.  Henry  Martin  (afterwards  InST)eetor-Gcneral  of 
Exports  and  Imports),  assisted  by  Sir  Theodore  Jannscn,, 
Sir  Charles  Cooke,  Mr.  James  Milner,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Torriano,  and  other  eminent  London  mci-ehants,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Mercator,  oi-  Commerce  Retrieved^  a  paper 
published  thrice  a-week,  in  defence  of  the  French  treaty 
and  the  government,  by  the  celebrated  Dimiel  Defoe. 
**  As  this  anthor,"  says  tlie  somewhat  unceremoniously 
expressed  preface  to  the  collected  lucubrations  of  his 
antagonists,  "  had  a  knack  of  writing  vciy  plausibly,  and 
they  who  employed  him  and  furnished  him  with  materials 
had  the  command  of  all  the  public  papers  in  the  Custom- 
house, he  had  it  in  his  jwwer  to  do  a  great  d^iaX  ciS.  m\^ 
chief,  csjcciiiiJj  amongst  such  as  were  \m8\w\\\e^m\x^!^si^ 
aud  ni  the  same  time  ycry  fond  of  FretvcYi  V{\Tv.c%j  ^V\^ 
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it  was  then  a  great  crime  to  be  against.  Several  ingenious 
merchants,  of  long  experience  and  well  skilled  in  trade, 
joined  together  to  contradict  tlie  impositions  of  this 
writer  :  they  knew  he  had  many  heads,  besides  the  advan- 
tages of  public  pai>ers,  to  help  him,  and  therefore  thought 
tliis  the  most  feasible  way  to  confute  him  and  set  the  state 
of  our  trade  in  a  clear  light."  The  paper  they  put  out, 
i\wy  go  on  to  stiite,  was,  in  opposition  to  his  title,  called 
T/ie  British  Merchant ^  or  Commerce  Preserved,  and  wai 
published  twice  a-weck.  The  discussion,  it  is  admitted,, 
was  caiTied  on  in  a  somewhat  loose  and  desultory  way, 
and  the  facts  bearing  u[)on  the  question  were  stated 
without  much  method  ;  but  the  reason  of  tliis  was,  "  that 
Mercator^  whenever  he  was  close  set,  always  quitted  the 
point  he  was  u{X)n,  and  trumped  up  somethmg  new." 
No  doubt  Defoe  would  give  his  opponents  enough  to  do  iu 
attempting  to  cope  with  his  activity  and  dexterity  at  fence 
and  thrust.  Their  publication,  however,  they  tell  u8,  and 
the  convuicing  argmnents  Sir  Charles  Cooke  and  otliers 
concerned  in  the  work  laid  before  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, in  speeches  pronounced  at  the  bar,  had  the  good 
effect  of  throwing  out  the  pernicious  bill  of  commerce ; 
and  that  although  ministers  had  attempted  to  gain  their^ 
point  by  a  sort  of  stratagem,  and,  knowmg  that  "  French 
wine  was  a  relishing  liquor  to  English  palates,"  had 
moved,  in  the  first  instance,  to  take  off  the  duties  from 
the  article  only  for  a  couple  of  months — a  motion  which 
"  was  very  accidentally,  though  very  wisely,  opiK)8ed  as 
it  was  ready  to  pass,  and  dropt."  The  bill  for  rendering 
effectual  the  treaty  of  commerce  was,  after  it  had  passed 
tlirough  the  committee,  lost  on  the  motion  that  it  should 
l)e  engrossed— only  186  members  in  an  otherwise  very 
subservient  House  of  Commons  voting  for  the  motion,  and 
194  against  it.  Among  those,  it  seems,  by  whom  the 
opposition  to  the  treaty  had  been  most  zealously  pixjiuoted, 
both  within  doors  and  without,  were  Charles  ^l()ntaguc 

fwho  soon  after  was  made  Lord  Halifax),  and  General 
afterwards  Lord)  Stanhope,  who  became  secretary  of 
fftate  in  the  reign  of  George  I.     "My  Lord  Halifax," 
s»jr8  the  preface  before  us, "  ^^'ua  the  8\i\>\»at\.vx\\v\  \\\^  n^jt'^ 
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i^irit  <^  the  paper  called  The  British  Merchant :  he  cii* 
couraged  the  ifratlemen  concerned  to  meet,  heard  and 
assisted  their  debates,  and,  being  zealous  above  all  things 
that  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  should  flourish,  he  not 
only  continuea  his*  influence  and  advice  to  the  last,  but, 
out  of  his  usual  and  unbounded  liberality,  contributed  very 
largely  to  this  work  ;  a  considerable  sum  being  raised  to 
carry  it  on."  Stanhope,  again,  was  the  person  who, 
suddenly  coming  into  me  House  of  Commons  when  the 
vote  was  about  to  peas  for  taking  ofl*  the  duties  on  French 
wines  for  two  iponths,  got  up  a  debate  on  the  Question, 
and  prevailed  upon  the  House  to  consent  that,  before  it 
was  carried,  the  merchants  should  be  heard.  The  conse- 
ouences,  indeed,  that  were  represented  as  certain  to  follow 
nrom  the  treaty  were  sufficiently  alarming,  and  might  well 
make  the  legislature  pause.  **  I  shall  nudce  it  appear," 
says  one  of  ue  writers  in  The  British  Merchant,  *^  that, 
if  the  8th  and  9th  articles  of  the  treaty  of  commerce 
between  France  and  us  had  been  rendered  eflectual  by  a 
law,  this  very  thing  had  been  more  ruinous  to  the  British 
nation  than  if  the  city  of  London  were  to  be  laid  in  ashes. 
This  city  has  been  ono3  burned  to  the  ground,  but  the 
people  were  still  in  being.  They  were,  notwithstanding 
this  calamity,  a  constant  mart  for  the  product  and  manu- 
factures of  the  country.  But,  if  such  a  law  as  I  have 
mentioned  had  passed,  France  would  have  gone  on  from 
that  moment  to  exhaust  the  treasures  of  the  kingdom. 
We  should  have  presently  lost  our  best  markets  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  our  gentlemen  must  have  felt  a  sudden 
and  universal  decay  of  their  rents,  and  our  common 
people  must  have  either  starved  for  want  of  work,  come 
to  the  lands  or  the  parish  for  subsistence,  or  have  retired 
to  foreign  parts  for  bread."  The  controversy,  this  elo- 
quent gentleman  proceeds,  was  not  party  against  party, 
Tory  against  Whig,  protestant  against  papist,  or  church- 
man against  dissenter ;  but  nation  against  nation — the 
trade  of  Britain  against  the  trade  of  France : — "  The 

Questions  upon  this  bill  are,  whether  France,  a.^eT  «iW<Bt 
1  sut!cesses  m  the  late  war,  be  suffered  d\M\v\^  ^e  \ft^sftTkV 
peacej  under  the  colour  of  a  commerce,  to  e^\\«\^?\.  av« 
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troasiiro,  bcprgar  our  gentlemen,  and  slmvo  our  common 
l)eople  ;  and  wliether  the  gentlemen  of  Britain,  after  all 
Jheir  glorious  victories,  ought  at  last  to  be  contented  to 
become  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the 
nation  they  have  so  often  beaten.*'*  In  a  subsequent 
juut  of  the  paper  it  is  maintained,  as  used  to  be  done  by 
most  reasoners  on  this  side  down  to  our  own  day,  that  by 
the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Portugal  we  were  absolutely 
hound  to  admit  the  wines  of  that  country  at  a  lower  duty 
tiiau  those  of  France  for  ever,  or  at  least  so  long  as  the 
Portuguese  chose  to  admit  our  woollens  at  the  then  duty 
— a  construction  which  the  following  express  stipulation 
in  the  treaty  itself  sufficiently  refutes  : — "  But,  if  at  any 
time  this  deduction  or  abatement  of  customs,  which  is  to 
be  made  as  aforesaid,  shall  in  any  manner  be  attempted 
•and  prejudiced,  it  shall  be  just  and  lawful  for  his  sacred 
royal  majesty  of  Portugal  again  to  prohibit  the  woollen 
clotlis  and  the  rest  of  the  British  woollen  manufactures/' 

With  all  its  extravagance  upon  some  points,  The 
British  Merchant  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  on 
tlie  state  of  our  commerce  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Anne,  and  most  of  its  facts  may  probably  be  coniidei  in, 
w  hatcver  may  be  thought  of  many  of  its  inferences  and 
reasonings.  Notwithstanding  all  the  methodising  the 
original  i)apei*s  are  stated  to  have  received  on  their  repub- 
lication in  a  collected  form,  the  three  volumes  of  which 
the  book  consists  are  still  a  confused  enough  miscellany  ; 
but  we  shall  endeavour  to  select  from  the  mass  some  of 
the  particulars  that  seem  most  curious  or  otherwise  worthy 
of  notice. 

In  his  preface  the  editor,  enumerating  the  T)cculiar 
commercial  advantages  of  Great  Britain,  states  that  in  a 
list  he  had  seen  of  the  merchants  in  and  about  London, 
printed  in  the  year  1677,  they  were  1786  in  all :  "  I 
inow,"  he  adds,  "  above  400  of  them,  who  are  all  true 
merchants,  that  is,  importers  and  exjwrters  of  goods,  for 
no  other  are  such.  It  the  whole  list,  then,  is  true,  as  it 
probably  is,  and  we  add  to  these  the  merchants  in  Bristol, 
and  other  trading  towns  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
*  Britisli  MeTc\\tmt,  \.  \^\. 
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our  plantations,  with  those  who  aro  abroad  in  Turkey, 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Grermany,  Russia,  Nor- 
>vay,  the  Baltic,  Africa,  and  the  £ast  Indies,  I  am  of 
opinion  we  have,  at  least,  two-thirds  as  many  as  all  the 
rest  of  Europe  put  together,  if  not  more."  1  he  account, 
at  least,  shows  us  the  foreign  countries  in  which  English 
merchants  were  at  this  time  resident. 

The  following  passage  on  the  comparative  prices  of 
la1x>ur  and  habits  of  the  labouring  classes  in  France  and 
England  is  very  interesting : — "  The  French  did  always 
outdo  us  in  price  of  labour ;  their  common  people  live 
upon  roots,  cabbage,  and  other  herbage ;  four  oi*  their 
large  provinces  subsist  entirely  upon  chestnuts ;  and  the 
best  ot  them  eat  bread  made  oi  barley,  millet,  Turkey  and 
black  com ;  so  that  their  wages  used  to  be  small  in  com- 
parison witfi  ours.  But  of  late  years,  their  crown  pieces 
being  made  of  the  same  value  as  ours,  and  raised  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  sols,  and  the  manufacturers,  servants, 
soldiers,  day-labourers,  and  other  working  people  earning 
no  more  sols  or  pence  by  the  day  than  they  did  formerly, 
the  price  of  labour  is  thereby  so  much  lessened,  that  one 
may  affirm  for  truth  they  have  generally  their  work  done 
for  half  the  price  we  my  for  ours.  For,  although  pro- 
visions be  as  dear  at  raris  as  they  are  at  London,  it  is 
cci-tain  that  in  most  of  their  provinces  they  are  very  cheap, 
and  that  they  buy  beef  and  mutton  for  half  the  price  we 
)ay  for  it  liere.  But  the  price  of  meat  and  wheat  doth 
ittle  concern  the  poor  manufacturers,  as  they  generally 
drink  nothing  but  water,  and  at  best  a  sort  of  liquor  they 
call  beuverage  (which  is  water  passed  through  the  busies 
of  graj)es  after  the  wine  is  drawn  off)  ;  they  save  a  great 
deal  upon  that  account ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  our 
people  spend  half  of  their  money  in  drink.  The  army  is 
a  notorious  instance  how  cheap  the  French  can  live  j  it 
enables  their  king  to  maintain  300,000  men  with  tho 
same  money  we  maintain  112,500;  their  pay  being  five 
sols  a  day  (which  is  exactly  threepence  English),  and  our 
soldiers*  pay  is  eightpcnce.  However,  they  subsist  vi^w 
that  small  allowance  j  and,  if  there  be  t\\c  aa.m^  v^a^^^* 
portion  between  our  manufactures  and  tYidra  «a\N\«t^N^ 
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liotwixt  our  soldiers  and  their  soldiers  as  to  pay,  it  is  plaiii 
that  the  work  in  France  is  done  for  little  more  than  a 
tliinl  jKirt  of  what  it  is  done  for  in  England.  And  I  am 
eonfidont  it  is  so  in  most  of  their  manufactures,  of  which 
1  conld  pivo  many  instances  if  it  were  needful ;  but  let 
thosi}  two  following  at  present  suffice  : — At  Lyons,  which, 
next  to  Paris,  is  the  best  city  in  France,  they  pay  nine 
sols  an  ell  for  making  of  lustrings,  which  is  little  mor© 
than  fivopcnoc  English  money ;  and  the  price  paid  here 
for  making  lustrings  is  twclvepence  an  ell.  In  ttie  paper 
manufucturc  abundance  of  people  are  employed  for  sorting 
of  ra«j:s  in  the  mills,  who  earn  in  France  but  two  sols  a 
day,  which  is  less  than  five  farthings  of  our  money  ;  and 
the  price  paid  here  for  such  work  is  fourpence  a  day."* 
Elsewhere  it  is  stated  that  the  common  annual  subsistence 
of  working  people  in  country  places  in  England,  taking 
old  and  young  together,  is  about  41.  per  head  :  "  I  have 
not  known,'*  says  the  writer,  "  anywhere  in  the  country 
that  a  husband,  his  wife,  and  three  or  four  children,  have 
asked  imy  relief  from  the  parish,  if  the  whole  labour  of 
such  a  family  could  procure  201.  per  annum. "f 

The  sum  of  the  doctrine  of  the  writers  of  the  work  on 
the  subject  of  foreign  commerce  is  given  in  the  following 
words  : — "  That  trade  which  makes  money  flow  in  most 
plentifully  upon  us,  enables  our  people  to  subsist  them- 
selves better  by  their  labour,  raises  the  value  of  our  lands, 
and  occasions  our  rent  to  be  better  paid,  must  always  be 
reckoned  the  best  trade  ;  for  these  are  the  only  niles  by 
which  it  is  tiossible  to  state  and  determine  the  valac  of 
any  particular  trade,  or  of  the  general  trade  of  the  whole 
nation."  Upon  this  principle  it  is  affirmed,  that  we  tlicn 
carried  on  an  advantageous  trade  with  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing countries:  1.  rortugal,  from  which  kingdom, 
although  we  brought  home  wine,  oil,  and  some  other 
things  for  our  own  use  and  consumption,  yel  the  greatest 
part  of  our  returns  were  gold  and  silver :  "  so  much, 
therefore,  the  Portuguese  pay  to  the  cmj>loymcnt  and 
subsistence  of  our  T)eonlc,  and  for  the  product  of  our 
Jands ;  so  much  as  this  Wance  \a  \t\  %o\d  «a\d  ft\lv«T  they 
♦  British  Merchant,  i.  7 .  \  Vd.  \.  ^Yi . 
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■  contribute  to  the  jMrosperity  and  liappin^  of  thus  nation." 
2.  Spain,  our  imports  front  which  qaqd  to  consiBt  of  wine, 
o^l,  wood,  codiineal,  indigo,  fruit,  iron,  &e.  Of  theao 
things  a  great  part  were  used  in  the  manufiustured  goods 
we  exported,  and  to  that  extent  they  contributed  to  the 
employment  of  our  people  and  the  improvement  of  our 
lands.  '*  But  a  very  great  part  of  our  returns  from  Spain 
was  money,  for  the  overbalance  of  our  manufactures  sent 
thither  ;  and  this  tmdoubtedly  was  so  much  added  to  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  this  nation."  3.  Italy,  our 
exportati(»is  to  whic^  were  made  good  to  us  by  returns 
in  oil,  wine,  thrown  and  raw  silk,  wrought  silk,  currants, 
paper,  drugs,  &c.,  and  the  rest  in  money.  '^  This  last," 
it  IS  again  observed.  **  is  so  much  added  to  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation ;  and  so,  indeed,  arc  many 
of  our  ouier  returns,  since  they  are  manufactured  by  our 
own  people,  and  contribute  so  much  to  their  mainte- 
nance." 4.  Turiiey,  from  which,  indeed,  it  is  admitted 
that  we  brought  home  tittle  or  no  monejr,  the  full  or 
very  nearly  the  full  value  of  our  exports  being  paid  in 
raw  silk,  grogramryam,  cotton,  wool,  oofton-yam,  goats' 
hair,  oofic^,  dyeing  goods,  drugs,  &c.  These,  however, 
were  all  materials  used  in  our  manufactures,  and  things, 
therefore,  which  contributed  io  the  employment  and  sub- 
sistence of  our  people.  5.  Hamburg  and  other  places  in 
Germany,  from  which,  although  our  returns  were  chiefly 
made  iu  linen  and  tinen-yam,  yet  we  dso  received  a 
balance  in  money.  6.  Holland,  our  exports  to  whidi 
**  are,"  says  the  writer,  '*  prodiffious,  whether  we  con- 
sider our  woollen  manufactures,  me  produce  of  our  own 
country  and  our  plantations,  our  East  India,  Turkey,  and 
other  goods."  In  return,  we  received  from  the  Dutdi 
some  spices,  linen,  thread,  paper,  Rhenish  wines,  battery, 
madder,  whale-fins,  clapboard,  wrought  silks,  &c. ;  but 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  \Talue  of  our  exports  were 
paid  for  in  money,  making,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
what  was  called  a  balance  in  our  favour  of  not  much  less 
than  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  per  axvnvmv.  K\v\ 
manj  of  ibe  goods  imported  from  UoWacvi  v^wft  ^«» 
use/iiJ  in  our  manvdSsLCtores,  * 

*  BritiBh  Merchant,  i,  22. 
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It  is  afterwards  admitted,  however,  that  every  trado 
on  which  wc  paid  a  balance  in  gold  or  silver  was  not  to 
]»o  set  down  as  "  guilty  of  exhausting  our  treasure  ;"  on 
the  ininciple  that  the  goods  we  thus  buy  from  a  foreign 
country  wc  may  rc-exj)ort,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  a 
piratcr  sum  of  money  than  we  paid  for  them.  Thus, 
the  following  trades  are  also  allowed  to  be  profitable,  or, 
at  the  least,  not  disadvantageous: — 1.  The  East  Country 
trade.  "  Wc  buy,"  it  is  observed,  "  henm,  pitch,  tar, 
and  all  sorts  of  naval  stores  from  the  East  Country. 
Unless  we  did  this,  we  could  not  fit  out  a  single  ship  to 
sea.  The  goods  we  send  to  that  country  ai'C  by  no  means 
sufMcient  to  even  the  account  between  us  ;  wc  are  forced 
to  \yay  the  balance  in  gold  and  silver,  and  this,  as  I  have 
liearcl,  amounts  to  200,000/.  per  annum.  Shall  wc  be 
said,  then,  to  lose  so  great  an  annual  sum  by  our  East 
Country  trade  ?  No,  certainly  ;  for,  not  to  insist  upon 
"he  numberless  people  that  are  employed  and  subsisted 
oy  shipping  and  navigation,  we  gain  much  more  by  our 
sluj)ping  than  the  above-mentioned  sums  from  other 
countries  with  which  we  trade;  and  it  is  certain  we 
could  gain  nothing  this  way  if  wc  had  not  first  bought 
the  naval  stores."  This  may  be  true  enough,  but  it  is 
subversive  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  theories:  if  we  are  to  account  the  trade 
with  a  foreign  country  beneficial  when,  altliough  there  is 
an  excess  of  imjiorts  over  exi)orts,  and  consequently  a 
balance  to  be  paid  for  in  money,  the  im])oi*ts  are  yet 
such  as  are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  caiTy  on  some 
other  gainful  branch  or  branches  of  commerce,  then  wo 
might  be  said  to  trade  profitably  even  with  a  country 
from  which  we  imported  nothing  but  food,  to  be  con- 
sumed as  fast  as  it  arrived,  and  to  which  wc  exported 
nothing  but  the  money  to  pay  for  that  food  ;  for,  as- 
suredly, without  the  means  of  keeping  ourselves  alive, 
wc  could  carry-  on  no  gainful  trade  or  occupation  ^^  hat- 
ever.  And  the  same  Siing  may  be  said  of  the  purchase 
from  abj'oad  of  any  other  article  whetlior  of  nccessitv  oi 
convcnionce :  if  the  article  la  oive  wluch  we  can  pi-oci:ro 
at  less  cost  in  that  way  t\\an  by  vtoduem^  ox  vfta\\\\W'* 
iuring  it  at  home  wc  shall  be  gaiueisby  so  \vcoc:\xt\\\"^\\^ 
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and  leaving  the  labour  that  would  have  gone  to  furnish 
it  free  to  be  employed  on  something  else  (if  any  such 
thing  is  to  be  found)  for  the  production  of  which  we  arc 
more  favourably  situated,  and  which  we  cither  require 
oui*selYes  or  can  dispose  of  profitably  to  some  other 
country.  Or  even  if  the  article  we  imjmrt  be  one  of 
mere  luxury,  still,  if  we  will  have  it,  it  b  manifestly 
more  economical,  for  the  same  reason,  to  pay  money  for 
it  to  a  foreign  country  than  to  produce  it  at  home  by  the 
expenditure  of  an  amount  of  Ubour  more  than  equivalent 
in  value  to  that  money,  and  which  we  could  employ  pro- 
fitably in  some  other  way.  Our  author  goes  on  to 
argue,  in  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  East  Country 
trade,  that,  taking  our  shipping  to  amount  in  all  to 
500,000  tons,  and  estimating  the  freight  at  5/.  a  ton,  it 
might  be  said,  seeing  that  the  freight  of  all  exported 
goods  falls  upon  the  purchasers,  that  more  than  a  fifth  of 
the  2,500,000/.,  which  might  thus  be  called  the  annual 
value  of  our  shipping,  was  paid  by  the  nations  with 
whom  we  traded.  "  Then,"  he  concludes,  **  we  pay 
the  East  Country  about  200,000/.  jx^r  annum  for  our 
naval  stores,  M'hich  could  not  be  nad  but  from  that 
country,  and  gain  above  twice  as  much  by  our  shipjjing 
from  other  nations.  Therefore,  though  we  pay  so  gi*eat 
an  annual  balance  upon  that  trade,  yet  our  treasure  can- 
not be  said  to  bo  exhausted  by  it :  we  have  such  goods 
in  exchange  fc>r  it  as  make  us  very  ample  amends,  and 
enable  us  to  supply  that  loss  bv  our  other  commerce.*' 
We  may  here  mention  that,  early  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 
an  act  was  passed  "  For  encouracring  the  importation  of 
naval  stores  from  her  majesty's  plantations  in  America," 
which,  after  reciting  in  the  preamble  that  such  stores 
were  then  (in  1703)  "  brougnt  in  mostly  from  foreign 
parts,  in  foreign  shipping,  at  exorbitant  and  arbitraiy 
rates,"  while  they  might  be  provided  in  a  more  certain 
and  beneficial  manner  from  the  vast  tracts  of  land  lying 
near  the  sea,  and  upon  navigable  rivers,  *in  the  colonies 
and  plantations  in  America,  which  were  at  first  SfcVVV^^^ 
and  were  still  maintaiiied  and  protected  at  «k.  ^teaX.  ^^- 
jwiise  of  the  troasme  of  this  kingdom,   otd^Y^vi  vJciaX 
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certain  bounties  should  be  pud  upon  the  importaUon 
from  the  said  colonies  of  tar,  {Utch,  rosin,  turpentiiie, 
hemp,  and  masts.*  The  good  consequence  of  this  m- 
sonaolc  law,  according  to  Anderson,  was  soon  fdt:  m 
that  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  both  the  New  Englaiid 
provinces  and  also  Carolina  iiimished  us  with  graift 
quantities  of  pitch  and  tar,  *^  fit  for  most  uses  in  tiie 
navy."  '*  Of  late,  also,"  he  adds,  <'  good  hemp  and  flax 
are  raised  in  the  said  provinces,  where  there  are  tmtk 
immense  quantities  of  proper  and  excellent  lands  for  the 
raising  of  those  commodities.''  But  this  result  was  pro- 
bably not  produced  to  any  considerable  extent  till  a  date 
a  good  deal  later  than  that  to  which  the  details  in  the 
British  Merchant  refer.  At  the  time  when  the  act  was 
passed  it  was  computed  that  the  quantity  of  pitch  and 
tar,  chiefly  from  Sweden,  but  in  part  also  from  Norwi^f 
and  from  Archangel,  imported  by  England,  was  abcMt 
1000  lasts ;  by  Holland,  for  home-use  and  also  for  r^ 
exportation  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  up  the  Meditow 
ranean,  4000  lasts ;  by  France  500 ;  and  by  Hamburgh 
Lubcck,  and  the  German  ports,  to  the  same  amountf 
By  a  subsequent  act,  passed  in  1712,  the  same  bountiBf 
were  granted  upon  the  importation  of  naval  stores  finn 
Scotland  ;  but  this,  as  Anderson  admits,  was  to  little  or 
no  purpose,  the  lands  and  woods  which  might  yield  sndi 
naval  stores  being  there,  as  the  act  itself  states,  "  moetiy 
in  parts  mountainous  and  remote  from  navigable  rivers.' ) 
**  This,"  he  observes,  "  the  York  Buildings'  Company 
experienced,  to  their  cost,  some  years  after  this  time: 
the  timber  they  felled  in  some  of  those  woods,  at  a 
great  expense,  being  left  to  rot  on  the  ground,  the  cai^ 
riage  of  it  to  the  nearest  places  of  navigation  being  found 
impracticable,  which  will  probably  ever  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  Scotland,  notwitnstanding  the  bounties  alloy.ed 
by  that  act,  or  any  larger  bounties  to  be  reasonably 
granted."  2.  Another  Inrade,  which  the  writer  in  the 
British  Merchant  admits  might  also  possibly  be  advan- 

*  Stat.  3  and  4  Anne,  c.  9  (or  10  in  the  common  editions). 
f  Anderson,  Chron.  of  Com.  \\\.  \1 . 
/  Stat  12  Anne,  c.  9. 
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tageous,  although  it  occasioned  an  annual  export  of 
bullion  in  the  first  instance,  is  that  which  we  carried  on 
with  China  and  the  East  Indies.  Besides  goods  and 
merchandises,  we  sent  yearly  to  those  countries  between 
four  and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  money ;  but 
then,  besides  that  there  were  some  of  our  imports 
thence,  such  as  saltpetre,  pepper,  and  a  few  drugs,  which 
perhaps  we  could  not  well  do  without,  we  re-exported 
all  the  silks  and  stained  calicoes  we  brought  home,  the 
use  of  these  articles  being  prohibited  in  England ;  and 
even  of  the  white  calicoes  and  muslins,  of  the  coffee, 
tea,  pepper,  saltpetre,  and  other  goods  we  procured  by 
our  East  India  and  China  trade,  very  great  quantities 
were  also  re-exported,  and  for  much  more  money  than  all 
that  w^e  sent  to  the  East.  "  The  consequence  is,"  con- 
cludes our  author,  ^^  that  our  treasure  is  not  exhausted  by 
that  trade,  since  we  have  those  goods  in  exchange  for  oiur 
money  as  procure  us  much  greater  sums  from  ouer  coun- 
tries, and  since  our  whole  loss  is  more  than  repaired  by 
exporting  part  only  of  those  goods  at  a  mucii  higher 

Ence  than  we  paid  for  the  whole."*  This  reasoning, 
owever,  would  not  have  been  deemed  satisfactory  by 
many  political  economists  of  the  day — by  Pollexfcn  and 
others,  for  instance,  who  still  maintained  that  the  East 
India  trade  was  in  reality  little  else  than  an  exchange 
for  useless  and  even  pernicious  luxuries  of  the  only  true 
wealth,  and,  as  it  were,  the  y&ry  life-blood  of  the  king- 
dom ;  but  some  of  the  writers  m  the  British  Merchant 
were  probably  concerned  in  that  trade,  and  members  of 
the  now  comparatively  flourishing  company  by  which  it 
was  carried  on.  The  United  East  India  Company  had 
resumed  the  payment  of  their  dividends  in  1709,  first  at 
the  rate  of  only  five  per  cent ;  but  it  was  raised  to  eight 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  soon  after  to  nine, 
and,  at  last,  in  September,  1711,  to  ten  per  cent.f 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  Turkey  trade 
is  afterwards  given  in  an  account  of  the  manufacture  o€ 
100  broad-cloths,  and  their  export  to  wvd  s«^^  va.  ^OsiJaX 
*  Britkh  Merchant,  i.  26. 
f  Macpberson*8  European  Com.  witb  ludiBi,  ^.  \^^. 
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country,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  communicated  by 
a  correspondent,  and  is  probably  therefore  an  account  ot 
an  actual  transaction.  To  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
follow  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  as  well  as  the 
commercial  history  of  the  finished  commodity,  a  clothier 
is  first  introduced  who  buys  at  market  50  packs  of  wool, 
picked  and  sorted,  at  10/.  per  pack,  or  for  500/.  With 
this  wool  he  makes  100  broad-cloths,  the  manuiacture  d 
which,  in  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  milling,  dressing. 
&c.,  as  such  cloths  were  "  usually  brought  to  and  s^ 
white  at  Blackwell  Hall,"  would  amount  to  about  tiie 
first  cost  of  the  wool,  or  500/.  more  ;  making  the  whole 
cost  of  the  article  1000/.  The  clothier's  profit,  of  coune, 
is  on  the  manufacture,  and  is  included  in  this  sum,  which 
is  that  for  which  he  sells  the  100  cloths  to  the  merchant, 
being  at  the  rate  of  10/.  per  cloth.  Then,  the  merchant 
has  the  cloths  dyed,  one-third  in  grain  colours  at  71, f 
and  two-thirds  in  ordinary  colours  at  30«.  per  doth; 
making  in  all  333/.  6«.  8d. ;  and  he  also  pays  15«.  per 
cloth  for  selling,  drawing,  pressing,  packmg,  &c. :  id 
that  they  have  cost  him  altogether  1408/.  6s.  Sd.  To 
repay  him  for  this  outlay,  and  for  all  other  charges,  in- 
cluding interest  and  msurance,  he  must  get  at  least  ibr 
his  cloth  in  Turkey  2200  pounds  of  Persian  fine  raw  silk 
(called  Sherbafiee).  Having  brought  this  home,  he 
manufactures  the  half  of  it  into  plain  coloured  tables,  for 
which  he  pays  at  the  rate  of  13s.  7d.  per  pound,  or 
747/.  Is.  Sd.  in  all ;  and  the  other  half  into  rich  flowered 
silks  brocaded,  which  will  cost  him  1/.  19s.  9^.  per 
pound,  or  2186/.  5s. ;  besides  which  the  charsre  of  dyemg 
only  an  eighth  part  of  the  silk  into  grain  colours  at  9s. 
per  pound  will  be  123/.  15s.  Add  the  freight  of  the 
cloth  and  the  silk,  computed  at  40/.  12s.  6d. ;  the  dutv 
on  the  import  of  the  silk,  156/.  15s. ;  and  his  factor^s 
commission  abroad  on  the  sale  of  the  cloth,  and  the  in- 
vestment of  the  proceeds  in  silk,  100/. ;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  merchant, 
omitting  some  petty  charges,  has  amounted  to  4762/.  15s. 
'^  If  any  is  to  be  added  for  ihft  inecchaxit's  and  the  mercer's 
gt^,"  continues  the  statemcnk,  ^^  (^%xi^  ^^  iokj  ^^V^"^ 
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1  it  they  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  driving  tlieir 
s  for  nothing),  we  may  very  well  affirm  that  tbo 
e  cost  of  this  manufacture  rar  consumptioa  cannot 
388  than  the  sum  of  5000/.;  so  that  2200  pound 
ht  of  Turkey  raw  nlk  manu&ctured  here  pays  the 
of  5000/.  to  the  subsistence  of  our  own  people.  Our 
annual  export  of  cloths  to  Turkey  is  stated  to  be 
t  20,000  pieces,  for  about  the  half  of  which  our 
tis  were  in  raw  silk.* 

very  minute  and  complete  account  of  our  trade  with 
ce  ror  one  year  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  1686, 
I  the  trade  was  free,  as  drawn  up  from  c^cial  re- 
,  and  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
ssion  on  the  Utrecht  Treaty  of  Commerce,  is  here 
3ed  simply  to  show  that  our  imports  from  that 
try  then  amounted  annually  in  value  to  1,284,419/. 
mely,  into  the  port  of  London  569,126/.,  into  the 
)rls  715,293/.  ;  and  our  exports  thither  to  only 
228/.~nameIy,  from  London  409,568/.,  and  from 
utports  105,665/. ;  so  that  the  former  exceeded  the 
by  the  sum  of '769,190/.,  or  in  other  words  that  we 
•y  the  trade  to  that  amount,  even  by  such  goods  ai 
entered  at  the  custom-houae.  '^  This  were  lorn 
ent,  if  annually  repeated,"  exclaims  the  alarmed 
'  in  the  British  Merchant,  **  to  ruin  this  kingdom 
ery  few  years."  Dismissing  that  apprehension,  we 
lere  note  a  few  of  the  entries  in  the  account  whidi 
a  light  upon  the  intercourse  that  fonneriy  subsisted 
>en  the  two  countries  in  a  social  rather  than  a  com* 
al  point  of  view.  Among  the  imports  from  Franee 
le  following  items : — ^329  cwt.  oi  unbound  books, 
i  at  208.  per  cwt. ;  87  small  gross  of  bracelets  or 
ices  of  glass,  valued  at  44/.  8«. ;  8876  fleams  to  id 
,  at  2d,  each  ;  162  dozen  fiuis  for  women,  at  40s, 
wen  ;  1487  cases  of  glass  for  windows,  at  8Qf.  per 
20  reams  of  blue  paper,  at  10s.  Der  ream ;  20  of 
iper,  at  7s.  6d.  per  ream  ;  77,386  of  copy  paper, 
per  ream;  and  1659  reams  of  royal  and \ixmt 
,  at  40*.  per  ream  ;  besides  11,617  tcama  ^.^''f  o\3«lw\^ 
*  Bridsb  Merchant,  i.  187. 
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of  copy  paper)  into  the  outports  at  S$,  per  ream ;  70  tons 
of  Caen  stones,  at  15«.  per  ton;  1188  ells  of  tapestrr 
vf'iih  caddas,  at  Ss.  per  ell ;  162  ells  of  tapestry  with 
silk,  at  IBs,  Ad,  per  ell ;  16,648  tuns  of  wine,  at  17/.  10«. 
per  tun ;  400  mill-stones,  at  10/.  each ;  302  pounds  of 
coral,  at  3«.  4d,  per  pound;  4266  pounds  of  ^u^^ 
seeds,  at  8c?.  per  pound ;  268  gallons  of  orange^wer 
water,  at  5«.  per  gallon ;  and  400  pounds  of  roee-leayes, 
at  \8.  per  4x>und.  Among  the  exports  -to  France  are, 
1075  dozens  of  old  shoes,  at  10«.  per  dozen  ;  3  purs  of 
virginals,  at  5/.  per  pair ;  49  cwt.  of  printed  books  and 
maps,  at  20«.  per  cwt. ;  3  pictures,  at  40«.  each ;  49 
barrels  of  salmon,  at  4/.  per  barrel ;  11  horses,  at  10/. 
each  ;  50  cats,  valued  altogether  at  is.  6d. ;  141  dozen 
dogs,  at  6s.  per  dozen ;  and  561  pounds  of  tea,  at  10s. 
per  pound.  The  writer  before  us  asserts  that  even  in 
his  time,  besides  the  goods  iirom  France  entered  at  the 
Custom-house,  great  quantities  were  every  day  clandes- 
tinely imported.*"  He  states  also  that,  notwithstanding 
the  higher  duties  that  had  been  imposed,  either  oar 
luxury  or  our  substance  had  so  much  increased,  that 
nearly  as  much  wine  was  still  imported  from  France  as 
in  the  time  of  James  II.  *'  And  are  we,''  he  asks, 
**  less  fond  of  clarets  now  than  heretofore  ?"t  It  was 
also  understood  that,  besides  the  quantity  mentioned  in 
the  above  account,  the  importation  of  French  wines  into 
Scotland  amounted  to  three  or  four  thousand  tuns  a-year4 
Comparing  the  four  years  from  1682  to  1685  inclusive, 
during  which  Frencn  wines  were  excluded  from  thb 
country,  with  the  four  from  1686  to  1689  inclusive, 
during  which  they  were  admitted,  it  appears  that  the 
removal  of  the  prohibition,  while  it  brought  us  an  average 
annual  importation  of  French  wines  to  the  amount  of 
13,400  tuns,  reduced  our  average  importation  of  Pmta- 
guese  wines  from  about  11,000  to  littie  more  than  400 
tuns,  of  Spanish  from  about  6700  tuns  to  less  than  4000, 
and  of  Rhenish  from  above  1400  tuns  to  between  600 
aad  TOO,  In  1685  we  imported  no  French  wines  and 
*  British  "NlwOiasil,  \.  ^n^. 
fid.  p.  293.  \\^.^.'?m 
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12,185  tuns  of  Portuguese ;  but  the  next  year,  when  the 
prohibition  was  taken  off,  12,760  tuns  of  French  wines 
were  imported,  and  of  Portuguese  only  289.  And  it 
is  admitted  that  even  at  the  time  when  the  {nrohibitioa 
was  in  force  great  quantities  of  French  wines  were  every 
year  imported  under  the  names  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, by  the  direction  of  the  court  and  the  connivance 
of  the  Custom-house  officerB.t  The  British  Merchant, 
while  he  laments  and  condemns,  very  frankly  admits,  not 
only  the  general  preference  of  his  countrymen  for  French 
wines,  but  even  the  reasonableness  of  this  preference  as 
a  mere  matter  of  taste.  "  Not  to  insist,"  ho  says, 
Grlancing  at  the  threatened  infliction  of  the  Utrecht 
Treaiy  of  Commerce,  **  upon  the  general  inclination  to- 
wards everything  that  is  French,  these  wines  will  be  the 
cheapest ;  but  tliey  are  so  preferable  in  themselves,  that 
I  believe  at  a  third-part  greater  price  they  would  be  the 
common  draught  in  England.''^ 

From  an  account  of  3io  manufacture  of  paper  at  this 
date,  both  in  France  and  in  England,  we  aostract  the 
following  details : — "  There  are  seven  provinces  in  France 
where  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  settled,  viz.,  Cham- 
paigne,  Normandy,  Britany,  Angoumois,  Perigord,  Li- 
mousin, and  Auvergne ;  the  three  last  provinces  arc  full 
of  large  forests  of  chestnut  trees,  and  aoound  so  much  in 
that  kind  of  fruit,  that  the  common  people  have  no  other 
food  all  the  year  round,  and  no  other  arink  but  water  ; 
so  that  they  can  afford  their  work  very  cheap,  and  do  it 
for  next  to  nothing,  except  some  of  the  upper  workmen, 
who  earn  a  small  salary  by  the  week.  Tnis  is  so  true 
that  considerable  parcels  of  paper  were  imported  lately 
from  thence,  although  the  duties  paid  here  exceed  one 
hundred  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost."  To  the  objection 
made  by  De  Foe,  that  a  Frenchman  living  ^'  on  an 
onion  and  a  draught  of  water,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  a 

Siece  of  bread  "  never  could  do  such  a  day's  work — could 
o  so  much  in  a  day,  and  that  much  so  well, — as  an  Eng- 
lishman who  had  his  beef  and  his  pudding,  our  awtk^'t 
*  British  Merchant,  i.  302. 
/  Id.  pp.  307,  &c.  X  1^  ^«  ^^^» 
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replies,  **  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  into  the 
paper  manufacture,  and  I  find  that  five  pair  of  hands  are 
employed  at  every  iat ;  that  so  many  hands  are  necessary 
in  England,  and  that  mcare  cannot  be  employed  in  France. 
I  am  twight,  too,  by  our  own  maniifiK^turers,  that  &ey 
do  not  dispatch  here  above  eigfat  reams  of  paper  in  a  day 
at  a  single  fat,  and  that  they  dispatch  above  nine  in 
France  with  the  same  number  of  lumds ;  and  yet  I  be- 
lieve there  is  not  any  man  in  England  so  hardy  as  to 
affirm  that  either  ours,  or  indeed  any  paper  in  the  world, 
exceedi  that  of  France."  He  accounts  for  this  on  the 
principle,  that  there  is  a  slight  of  hand  in  almost  ev^ 
manufacture  which  is  more  effective  than  mere  strength. 
<*  Before  the  Revtdution,"  the  account  proceeds,  *<  there 
was  hardly  any  other  paper  made  in  England  than 
brown  ;  but,  the  war  ensuing,  and  duties  being  laid  fi!t>m 
time  to  time  on  foreign  paper,  it  gave  such  ^icourage- 
ment  to  the  paper-makers,  that  most  of  them  began  to 
make  while  paper  fit  for  writing  and  printing ;  and  they 
have  brought  it  by  degrees  to  so  great  perfection,  boto 
for  quantity  and  goodness,  that  they  make  now  near  two 
thirds  of  what  is  consumed  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  several 
of  them  make  it  as  white  and  as  well-bearing  as  any 
eomes  from  abroad,  as  Sir  William  Humphreys,  Mr. 
Baskett,  and  several  others  can  witoess.  And  I  make 
no  doubt,  if  further  encouragement  was  given  them  by 
taking  off  the  twelve  per  cent,  excise  which  was  lately  laid 
upon  home-made  papier,  and  which,  by  the  multitude  of 
officers,  brings  in  little  or  nothing  to  the  queen,  and  the 
said  twelve  per  cent.,  for  an  equivalent  to  the  fund,  was 
laid  upon  outlandish  paper,  out  that  they  could  in  a 
little  time  make  enough  to  supply  all  the  occasions  of  the 
nation  ;  there  being  above  1^  nits  within  sixty  miles  (^ 
London,  besides  several  more  in  Yorkshire  and  Scotland, 
which  all,  more  or  less,  make  white  paper,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly go  on  daily  improving  and  increasing  that 
useful  manuractore,  if  the  present  high  duties  be  kept  on 
French  paper,  being  that  which  they  dread  most,  by 
reason  oi  its  extraordinary  c\ieaopiie8&."  Then  follows  a 
descripdon  of  the  process  o£  ipai^T-xDaidx^^^  hiV\Osi  \\.  S^ 


mmeceisary  to  extract :  the  nes,  it  is  stated,  which  are 
the  main  ingredient,  were  rannerly  cast  away,  and 
thrown  to  the  dunghill,  **  but  are  now  sathered  with 
sreat  care  by  poor  people,  who  get  hooestfy  their  livcU- 
hood  by  it,  and  would  otherwise  beg  their  bread ;  this 
employs  abundance  of  hands.**  There  b  no  mention  of 
any  importation  of  rags  from  abroad.  The  oonsum])tiQii 
of  paper  in  Great  Britain,  the  writer  thinks,  was  not 
greater  than  it  had  been  in  the  reign  of  King  William ; 
he  rates  it  at  about  400,oI!K)  reams  per  annum,  of  which 
the  120  fats  within  sixty  miles  of  the  metropolis,  making 
each  on  an  average  eieht  reams  a  dav,  furnished  nearly 
tiiree-fourths,  and  those  in  Yorkshire  and  Scotland, 
and  our  importations  from  Hdland  and  Italy,  the  re- 
maining 100,000  reams.* 

The  Union  of  Scotland  and  England,  whidi  took  place 
in  1^  reign  of  Anne — an  event  importent  to  both  coun- 
tries in  every  point  of  view — ^laid  a  foundation  for  the 
extension  of  the  commerce  of  Scotland  particularly,  which 
was  not  one  of  its  least  important  consequences.  Till 
now  the  two  kingdoms,  though  under  the  rule  of  the  same 
sovereign,  regarded  each  the  other  as  a  foreign  state, 
commercially  as  well  as  in  respect  to  most  of  their  political 
relations.  The  privileges  of  foreign  trade  enjoyea  by  the 
one  were  withheld  from  the  other ;  and  their  interchange 
of  commodities  with  each  other  was  extremely  incon- 
siderable. An  account  has  been  pubUshed  from  the 
books  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs  of  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  received  by  the  (me  from  the  otlier  by- 
sea  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  Union,  from  which 
it  appears  that  (independently  of  the  little  that  might  be 
eonyeyed  by  land-carriage)  the  amount  of  all  the  goods  . 
that  passed  between  the  two  countries  in  a  year  much 
oftener  fell  short  of  than  exceeded  the  small  sum  of 
150,000/.  In  1698  England  imported  from  Scotland 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  124,835/.,  and  in  1700  to 
that  of  130^087/. ;  but  with  the  exception  of  these  two 
years  the  English  imports  never  reached  100,000/.  And 
they  went  on  decreasing  almost  every  year  \  va  \^^T  ^Cwe^ 
*  British  Merchant,  ii.  a^S-^Sft.   . 
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were  91,302/. ;  in  1699,  86,309/. ;  from  1701  to  1703 
they  never  reached  so  high  as  77,000/. ;  from  1704  to  . 
1706  they  were  when  at  the  highest  under  58,000/.  ;  and 
in  the  year  1706  thev  had  &llen  to  50,309/.  The 
imports  into  Scotland  irom  Eneland,  again,  were  never 
higher  than  87,536/.,  which  mey  were  in  1704;  but 
they  \vere  more  generally  between  50,000/.  and  60,000/. ; 
in  1706  they  were  only  50,035/.*  Except  that  she  ob- 
tained a  share  in  the  Scottish  fisheries,  which  for  a  Umg 
time  she  took  very  little  advantage  of,  the  chief  direct 
commercial  benefit  of  which  the  Union  put  England 
in  possession  was  merely  the  increase  of  this  intercourse 
widi  Scotland,  which  was  now  thrown  as  fully  op«i  to 
her  manu&cturers  and  merchants  as  Yorkshire ;  but  Scot- 
land, which  had  no  colonies  or  distant  dependencies  oi 
her  own,  her  solitary  attempt  at  Darien  having  not  only 
£uled  in  itself,  but  well  nish  bankrupted  the  mother 
country,  was  at  once  admitted  to  a  participation  in  all  the 
colonial  commerce  of  England,  in  so  far  as  it  was  free  to 
the  subjects  of  the  latter  country  themselves,  and  more 
especially  to  that  both  with  the  American  plantations  and 
with  Jreland.  The  market  of  England,  of  course,  was 
also  opened  to  her  for  the  sale  of  any  native  produce  or 
manutactures  she  might  have  to  export  which  suited  the 
wants  or  the  tastes  of  that  part  of  tne  island.  *'  By  thift 
union,"  writes  Anderson,  about  half  a  century  afterwards, 
>'  Scotland's  coarse  woollen  stufi^  and  stockings,  and  her 
more  yaluable  linen  manufactures,  now  of  many  various, 
beautifiil,  and  ingenious  kinds,  have  a  prodigious  vent, 
not  only  in  England,  but  for  the  American  plantations.'' 
He  also  notices  the  consumption  to  a  lai^e  extent  of  the 
black  cattle  and  peltry  of  Scotland  by  their  southern 
neighbours ->a  branch  of  trade  which  has  continued  to 
increase  down  to  our  own  day.  Another  economical 
advantage  which  the  Scots  derived  from  this  political 
incorporation  with  England  was  the  substitution  of  the 
coinage  of  the  latter  country  for  their  own  greatly  deffle- 
ciatcq^  currency.  The  Scottish  gold  and  silver  money 
*  See  account  published  Xj^  'fciAc^VcKssii,  Vw  Ann.  of 
Conu  iL  737. 
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was  all  called  in  on  the  occasion  to  be  recoined  ;  and  tlio 
native  antiquaries  boast  that  no  less  a  sum  tlian  411,117/. 
lOs.  9d.  was  actually  brouffht  to  ^o  Mint  at  Edinburgh 
for  that  purpose ;  **  besides  perhaps  as  much  nioiv, 
hoarded  up  by  the  whimsical,  oisafiected,  and  timorous, 
who  were  strongly  prepossessed  against  the  Union,  and 
were  far  from  bclievmg  it  would  last  any  length  of  time ; 
besides,  also,  what  was  then  exported,  and  what  was 
retained  by  silversmiths  for  plate,  &c."*  On  the  whole, 
it  is  calculated  that  the  gold  and  silver  currency  of  Scot- 
land in  the  year  1707  was  not  less  than  900,000/.  ster- 
ling. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  money  circulated 
in  England  at  this  time  was  about  sixteen  millions. 

After  the  details  into  which  we  have  entered  respecting 
the  quarter  of  a  century  that  immediately  followed  the 
Revolution,  during  which  our  trade  may  be  supposed  to 
have  settled  itself  in  the  new  channels  into  whicn  it  was 
im}x;Iled  principally  by  that  great  political  chanee  and 
the  wars  to  which  it  gave  rise,  it  will  be  sufficient  mat  wo 
notice  only  the  most  remarkable  or  significant  facts  in  the 
commercial  history  of  the  remainder  of  the  present  period. 

TJie  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  however 
much  the  national  industry  in  all  its  branches  may  have 
benefited  from  the  tranquillity  and  security  resulting  from 
the  confirmed  establishment  of  that  £unily  on  the  throne, 
and  the  final  extinction  of  the  hope  of  a  second  restora- 
tion of  tlie  Stuarts,  would  not  seem  at  first  to  have 
operated  favourably  u]^n  our  foreign  trade,  nor,  conse- 
quently, upon  the  spirit  and  activity  with  which  produc- 
tion was  carried  on  at  home,  if  we  were  to  regard  our 
exports  to  other  countries  as  measuring  the  entire  produce 
of  our  land  and  labour.  The  value  of  our  exports  for 
1714,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  was  8,008,068/., 
which  was  a  higher  amount  than  they  ever  reached  during 
the  reign  of  George  I.  In  1 7 1 5  they  fell  to  6,922,263/. ; 
in  1716  they  were  7,049,992/. ;  and  in  1718  they  had 
declined  so  low  as  to  6,361,390/.    From  this  point,  how- 

*  Anderson,  Chron.  of  Com.  ii.  26,  referring  to  Ruddi- 
man's  Preface  to  James  Anderson's  Thesaurus  I)iplQmsl\sssk 
et  Numismatum  Scotise. 
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ever,  they  gradually  improved :  in  1723  they  were 
7,395,908/. ;  and  their  average  annual  amount  for  the 
three  years  1726, 1727,  and  1728  was  7,891,739/.  The 
amount  of  shipping  cleared  outwards  in  each  year  cwre- 
sponded  generally  with  these  valuations  of  the  cargoes : 
in  1714  it  was  478,793  tons  (of  which  33,950  were 
'  foreign)  ;  in  1716,  425,900  tons  (of  which  19,508  were 
foreign)  ;  in  1716,  456,309  tons  (of  which  17,493  were 
foreign)  ;  in  1718,  444,771  tons  (of  which  16,809  were 
foreign)  ;  in  1723,  419,683  tons  (of  which  27,040  were 
foreign) ;  and  on  the  average  of  the  three  years  firom 
1726  to  1728  inclusive,  456,483  tons  (of  which  23,661 
were  foreign).*  In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the 
mercantile  shipping,  we  may  note  here  that  the  royal 
navy,  which  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Anne  is  stated  to 
have  amounted  to  167,171  tons,  was  redujped  in  1721, 
according  to  a  writer  of  the  day,  to  158,233,t  but  had 
increased  again  at  the  death  of  Greorge  II.  to  170,860 
tons.J 

Among  the  minor  events,  or  arrangements,  by  which 
our  trade  and  manufactures  were  affected  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  may  be  mentioned  the  following: — In  1716 
a  treaty  of  commerce  was  made  with  Spain,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  British  subjects  were  to  pay  no  higher 
duties  m  the  Spanish  ports  thsm  they  paid  in  the  reig^  of 
the  Spanish  king  Charles  II.  (that  is,  than  they  paid 
before  the  commencement  of  the  late  war) ;  that  tbey 
should  nowhere  pay  any  higher  or  other  duties  than  were 
of  h"    '^ ■ 


paid  by  the  subjects  of  his  Catholic  migesty  in  the  i 
places  ;  and  that  the  subjects  of  both  kingdoms  should  be 
mutually  treated  in  each  on  the  footing  of  the  most  &* 
voured  nations.     In  1717  the  duty  on  the  export  of 

*  Chalmers,  Estimate,  104,  105. 

t  Survey  of  Trade,  by  William  Wood  (afterwards  Secre- 
tary to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs),  p.  15.  Wood 
dedicates  his  book  to  George  I. ;  and  his  object  is  to  prove 
the  progress  that  the  navy,  as  well  as  all  the  other  elements 
of  Vie  national  power  and  i^rosperity,  had  made  since  the 
Revolatioa, 
t  AcoQont  laid  before  Ho\»se  oiViwimMsia'mVl^v 
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British-made  linen  (which,  however,  was  only  sixjK^nco 
on  the  piece  of  forty  ells)  was  taken  off,  as  that  on  the 
export  of  com  and  woollens  had  been  some  jroars  before, 
on  the  ground  that  the  said  linen  manufacture  employcHl 
inanjr  thousands  of  the  poor  of  the  kinedom.*  In  1721 
(parliament  passed  an  important  act  for  the  encouragement 
.of  the  trade  and  manufactures  oithe  kingdom,  by  which, 
iirst,  certain  bounties  were  granted  upon  the  cxjjortation 
of  home-made  silken  stuf&  and  ribanas,  and  mixed  stufi's 
of  silk  and  g^gram,silk  and  inkle  or  cotton,  and  silk  and 
worsted  ;  secondly,  all  duties  whatsoever  payable  on  the 
e-xportation  of  native  produce  and  mercnandises  were 
taken  oflP,  except  only  tnose  on  alum,  lead,  tin,  tanned 
leather,  copperas,  ooals^  wool-c»rds,  white  woollens,  }A\nA 
calaminaris,  skins,  glue,  coney  wool,  hare's  wool,  hair, 
horses,  and  litharge  of  lead  ;  thirdly,  all  substances  used 
\n  dyeing,  saltpetre  only  excepted,  were  allowed  to  be 
i  iiiported  duty  free  ;  and,  lastly,  a  reduction  was  made  in 
the  duties  on  the  importation  of  pepper,  mace,  nutmegs, 
and  cloves.  Half  the  duty  paid  on  furs  was  also  ordered 
1.0  be  returned  on  their  re-exportation. f  In  1719  an 
;;iinual  sum  of  2000/.  per  annum  out  of  the  revenues  of 
customs  and  excise  in  Scotland  was  allotted  for  ever  to  bo 
applied  towards  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries,  and 
such  manufactures  and  improvements  in  that  country  as 
might  most  conduce  to  the  general  good  of  the  United 
Kingdom.^  And  in  1726  certdn  new  facilities  were 
given  by  another  act  for  the  importation  of  salt  from 
England  into  Newfoundland  and  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  where,  as  is  recited  in  the  preamble,  the  river 
Delaware,  the  bay  and  cc«st  of  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  seas  adjoining,  had  been  found  to  be  very 
oommodiously  situated  for  carrying  on  the  fishing  trade, 
and  to  abound  with  great  quantities  of  shad,  sturgeon, 
baas,  and  several  other  kinds  of  fish,  which .  might  be 
caught  and  cured,  and  made  fit  for  foreign  markets, 
"'w^iereby,"  it  is  added,  "  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and 
:ii3  inhabitants  of  the  said  province  would  reap  con- 
•  ■  Stat.  3  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  t  StaX.  %  C5i%»A,  <i.  V5i, 

t  Stat.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  20,  ^  \4. 
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siderable  benefit,  which  would  enable  the  said  inhabitants 
to  purchase  more  of  tlie  British  manufactures  for  their  use 
than  at  present  they  are  able  by  reason  of  the  little  trade 
and  produce  the  said  province  aflfords."*  Of  how  little 
value  our  American  settlements  were  still  esteemed  may 
be  understood  from  the  fact,  that,  when  only  a  few  years 
before  this,  in  1715,  a  b^l  was  brought  into  parliament 
(which,  however,  did  not  pass)  for  enabling  the  crown  to 
purchase  what  were  called  the  charter  and  proprietary 
colonies,  William  Penn  hod  agreed  to  sell  his  lordship  of 
Pennsylvania  for  twelve  thousand  pounds !  He  had  him- 
^  self  asked  only  twenty  thousand  in  the  first  instance,  when 
the  negociation  was  begun  with  him  in  the  reign  of  Anne. 
In  1724,  on  the  application  of  the  South  Sea  Company, 
who  had  resolved  to  re-enter  upon  the  long  abandoned 
whale  fishery,  an  act  was  passed  by  parliament  taking  off 
the  duty  of  three-pence  per  pouncl  on  whale-fins,  and 
allowing  fins,  oil,  and  blubber  to  be  exported  duty  free  in 
British  ships  for  the  term  of  seven  years.  The  company 
forthwith  directed  twelve  ships  of  360  tons  each  to  be 
built  for  the  Greenland  ti-ade ;  and  "  hired,"  says  An- 
derson, **  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  great  wet-dock  at  Dcpt- 
ford,  for  the  use  of  their  ship  and  stores,  and  for  curing 
of  their  oil  and  whale-fins.  "  In  the  year  1726,"  he 
afterwards  relates,  "  the  South  Sea  Company  commenced 
their  unfortunate  whale-fishery.  Their  twelve  new  ships 
brought  home  twenty-five  whales  and  a  half;  and,  though 
this  Vi'as  scarcely  a  saving  vojj age,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
the  very  best  year  of  any  of  the  eight  in  which  they 
carried  on  that  fishery.  It  must,  however,  he  observed, 
that,  the  nation  having  entirely  relinquished  this  trade 
for  so  many  years  past,  there  was  not  an  Englishman  to 
be  found  who  knew  anything  of  the  Greenland  or  whale- 
fishery.  The  Company  was,  therefore,  under  the  neces- 
sity of  having  all  their  commanders,  harpooners,  boat- 
steerers,  line-veerers,  and  blubber-cutters,  from  Fohrde 
in  Holstein  (some  few  natives  of  Scotland  excepted,  who 
on  this  occasion  left  the  service  of  the  Hollanders),  who 
had  before  this  time  been  cows.ta.tvVX'j  ^im^Vs^^id  either  by 
♦  Stat,  la  Geo,  \.  ^.  ^. 
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Hamburghers,  Bremers,  or  Ilollanders.  Those  IIol- 
steiners  cost  the  Company  this  year  3056/.  I85.  3«/., 
although  but  152  in  number ;  not  only  because  they  wero 
all  what  is  usually  called  officers  in  that  fishery,  and  con- 
sequendy  had  more  wages  and  allowances  than  the  com- 
mon sailors,  but  had  Sao  their  charges  borne  by  the 
Company  both  in  coming  every  year  from  and  returning 
back  to  Holstein  to  then*  fiunilies,  as  was  also  their  con- 
stant practice  when  employed  by  other  nations ;  whereas 
above  double  their  number,  namely,  353  British  subjects, 
emploved  on  those  twelve  ships,  cost  but  3151/.  15«.  5</." 
The  Company,  however,  the  next  spring  built  twelve 
more  ships,  and  in  1726  the  whole  twenty-four  proceeded 
to  Greenland  and  Davis  Straits.  *^  In  which,*'  says  oiu* 
aimalist,  ^^  they  succeeded  considerably  worse  tmui  in 
their  first  voyage,  having  brought  home  but  uxteen 
whales  and  a  half."  In  1727  they  sent  out  twenty-five 
ships,  manned  by  762  British  subjects  and  344  foreigners  ; 
when  two  of  the  ships  were  lost,  and  the  rest  bought 
home  only  twenty-two  whales  and  a  half— being  not  quite 
one  fish  for  each.  At  last,  in  1732,  the  Company  de- 
termined to  retire  from  the  trade ;  their  expenditure  upon 
which  during  the  ei^ht  years  they  had  carried  it  on  nad 
been  262,172/.,  while  their  returns  had  amounted  only  to 
84,390/.,  leaving  them  losers  to  the  extent  of  177,782/. 
**■  It  has  been  usually  computed,"  observes  Anderson, 
"  that,  if  a  Greenland  ship  brought  home  but  three 
whales,  it  would  be  a  reasonably  gtunful  year  ;  but,  most 
unfortunately  for  the  South  Sea  Company,  they  had  not, 
in  all  the  eight  years'  fishery,  brought  home  at  the  rate 
of  one  entire  whale  per  ship,  taking  one  year  with  ano- 
ther. It  has,  moreover,  been  a  maxim  among  the  whale- 
fishing  adventurers,  that  one  good  fishine  year  in  seven 
usually  makes  up  tlie  losses  of  six  preceding  bad  years. 
But  it  was  very  unhappy  that  all  the  said  eight  yeara 
happened  to  be  bad,  not  only  to  the  Company,  but  to 
most  of  the  adventurers  of  other  nations."  The  next 
year  an  attempt  was  made  by  parliament  to  revive  the 
trade  by  the  forcing  system  of  a  bounty  upon  \3ftR  ^y^% 
employed  in  it;  and  other  similar  arUftcM^  e\M2»\r»Jgi- 
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monts  wore  afterwards  on  several  occasions  applied  fo 
the  sumo  j>urpoBc;  but,  although  the  English  whale 
fishery  was  thus  kept  from  absolutely  expiring,  it  neve, 
was  i>rospcutod  with  any  considerable  or  general  success, 
nor  couKl  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  regular  branches  of 
the  national  industry,  till  after  the  close  of  the  present 
period. 

The  year  1720  is  memorable  in  our  financial  history 
for  the  famous  South  Sea  scheme,  or  project  adopted  by 
the  Government  and  the  legislature  of  effecting  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  national  debt  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
mercantile  company  of  that  name,  which  had  been  incor- 
porated in  1711  by  act  of  parliament,  for  the  very  differ- 
ent object  of  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  South  Seas.  As 
soon  as  the  company  was  placed  in  its  new  and  extraordi- 
nary position,  the  eagerness  to  purchase  its  stock  became 
a  universal  mania.  But,  wild  as  was  the  epidemic  phrensy 
that  seized  men's  minds  on  this  occasion,  and  disastrous 
as  it  proved  in  its  consequences  to  the  fortunes  of  nume- 
rous individuals,  it  was  probably  neither  in  its  beginning 
symptomatic  of  anything  unsubstantial  or  tending  to  a 
decline  in  the  national  wealth,  nor  in  its  ultimate  conse- 
quences very  much  of  a  public  or  general  calamity.  We 
have  just  seen,  that  for  some  years  after  the  accession  of 
George  I.  our  exports  to  foreign  countries  rather  dimin- 
ished than  increased ;  but  we  should  probably  misin- 
terpret that  fact  if  we  assumed  it  to  be  an  evidence  of  any 
fallmg  off  in  our  j)roduce  and  manufactures,  as  if  we  sent 
less  of  them  abroad  because  we  had  less  at  home.  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  tlie  contrary  was  the  case— that  we 
bad  less  to  spare  to  our  neighbours  because  we  were  able 
to  consume  more  ourselves,  or,  in  other  words,  that  our 
merchants  were  partially  withdrawn  from  the  foreign 
market  by  the  tcmi)tation3  of  an  improved  market  at 
home.  If  it  was  so,  the  importance  of  our  homo  trade  is 
and  always  has  been  so  pro<ligiously  superior  to  tliat  of 
our  foreign  trade,  that  is  to  say,  the  demand  for  our  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  abroad  has  at  all  times  1)een  so 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  their  ronf»umj)tion  ainon^^ 
ourselves,  that  a  sVigbt  falling  off  in  the  ((uantity  of  our 
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exports  may  very  possibly  have  bcon  compeusatcii  tea 
times  over  to  om*  manufacturers  and  producers  by  the 
readier  vent  and  higher  prices  tlicy  obtained  for  their 
goods  without  crossing  the  seas.  The  single  circumstance 
of  the  decline  that  now  took  place  in  the  rate  of  interest 
may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  ot  the  growing  abundance  of 
capital,  seeing  that  it  cannot  apparently  be  attributed  to 
the  only  other  cause  by  which  such  an  effect  could  be 
produced,  a  diminution  of  the  field  for  the  employment 
of  capital ;  for  the  rate  of  interest  always  represents  the 
effective  value  of  capital,  which  again  (as  with  all  otlier 
things  that  are  marketable  or  exchangeable)  varies  directly 
as  the  demand  and  inversely  as  the  sujiply.  Now,  &t 
tliis  time  the  national  interest  of  money  had  fallen  to 
three  per  cent. :  even  the  government,  which,  from  the 
extent  of  its  necessities  always  made  its  loans  at  a  disad- 
vantage, seldom  throughout  the  reign  of  George  I.  bor- 
rowed at  more  than  four.  And  other  indications  pointed 
in  the  same  direction,  disclosing  in  like  manner  an  eco- 
nomical condition  of  the  nation,  and  a  temper  of  the 
public  mind,  from  which  the  chief  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended was  the  wanton  and  impatient  recklessness  ofun- 
wonted  plenty  and  prosperity ; — among  the  rest  the  taste 
for  lotteries,  projects,  and  other  short  cuts  to  wealth, 
which  appears  to  have  been  ever  since  the  Revolution 
more  and  more  gaining  possession  of  the  popular  mind. 
For  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  history  of  projects 
and  bubble  companies  in  England  begins  with  the  year 
of  the  South  Sea  delusion.  They  had  never,  indeed, 
come  in  so  great  an  inundation  before,  but  we  had  had 
less  considerable  outbreaks  of  the  same  kind  of  spirit  on 
other  occasions  since  the  Revolution.  The  years  1694 
and  1695,  for  instance,  were  remarkable  project-years. 
Among  many  more  schemes  that  were  then  set  on  foot, 
and  which  eventually  came  to  nothing,  were  the  famous 
Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlain,  the  man-midwife*s.  Land  Bank, 
for  lending  money  at  a  low  interest  on  the  security  of 
land,  and  establishing  a  national  paper  currency  on  that 
basis ;  another  scheme  of  the  same  kind  proposed  by  one 
John  Briscoe ;  various  projects  of  fishing  for  lQ?X\x^a»ss^ 
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in  the  sea ;  projects  for  pcarl-iishing,  for  mining,  for 
turning  copj^er  into  brass,  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow 
Bword-blades,  glass  bottles,  japanned  goods,  printed 
hangings,  Venetian  metal,  &c.  "  Some  of  which,"  says 
a  writer  of  the  day,  who  has  given  full  details  on  tne 
subject,  "  were  very  useful  and  successful  whilst  they 
continued  in  a  few  hands,  till  they  fell  into  stock-jobbing, 
now  much  introduced,  when  they  dwindled  to  nothing. 
Otliers  of  them  were  mere  whims,  of  little  or  no  service 
to  the  world.  .  .  .  Moreover,  projects,  as  usual,  begat 
projects — lottery  upon  lottery,  engine  upon  engine,  &c., 
multiplied  wonderfully.  If  it  happen«i  that  any  one 
person  got  considerably  by  an  happy  and  useful  invention, 
the  consequence  generally  was,  that  others  followed  the 
track,  in  spite  of  the  patent,  and  published  printed  pro- 
posals, filhng  the  daily  newspapers  therewith ;  thus  going 
on  to  jostle  out  one  another,  and  to  abuse  the  credulity  of 
the  people.*'*  Here  we  have,  on  a  smaller  scale,  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  year  1720.  Again,  under  the  year 
1698,  we  find  the  chronologist  of  our  commerce  noting 
— "  London  at  this  time  abounded  with  many  new  pro- 
jects and  schemes,  promising  mountains  of  gold ;"  and 
quoting  contemporary  authorities  as  complaining  heavilv 
•*  that  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London  was  crowded  with 
projects,  wagers,  airy  companies  of  new  manufactures  and 
inventions,  stock-jobbers,  &c."  This  was  the  reason,  it 
eeems,  why  soon  after  the  business  of  stock-jobbing  was 
removed  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  first  to  'Change 
Alley,  and  afterwards  to  Capel  Court,  where  the  building 
called  the  Stock  Exchange  now  stands.  The  author  of 
an  Essay  on  Projects,  printed  about  this  time,  speaks  of 
having  seen    *'  shares  of  joint-stocks  and  other  under- 

*  Extracted,  with  much  more,  by  Anderson,  Chron.  of 

Com.   ii.  614,  from  "Anglise  Tutamen;  or,  the  Safety  of 

England :   being    au    Account  of   the    Banks,    Lotteries, 

Diving,  Draining,  and  Lifting,  and  sundry  other  Engines, 

Metallic,  Salt,  Linen,  and  many  other  pernicious  projects 

now  on  foot,  tending  to  the  Destruction  of  Trade  and  Com- 

merce,  and  the  Impoverislvmg  oi  ^vs."^^^tsv..    B^  a  Person 

Of  Honour."     4to.  Lond.  1005. 
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takings  blown  up  bv  the  air  of  great  words,  and  the  name 
of  some  man  of  credit  concerned  to  perhaps  one  hundred 
pounds  for  one  five-hundredth  part  or  share  [the  meanmg 
probably  is,  for  the  fifth  part  of  a  hundred  pound  share], 
and  yet  at  last  dwindle  to  nothing."*  Jobbing  in  the 
stock  of  the  great  chartered  companies  was  now  carried 
to  such  a  length,  that  within  the  first  nine  or  ten  years 
after  the  Revolution  shares  in  the  East  India  Comijany 
had — '*  by  the  management  of  stock-jobbers,"  as  Anderson 
affirms — been  sold  on  the  Exchange  at  all  prices  from  300 
per  cent,  down  to  37  per  cent.— an  extent  of  fluctuation 
belonging  to  a  game  ot  chance  rather  than  to  any  legiti- 
mate comraercid  speculation.  Successive  acts  oi  parlia- 
ment testify  to  the  rage  for  lotteries  which  had  long  pre- 
vailed. **  Whereas,"  begins  one  passed  in  1698,  **  se- 
veral evil  disposed  persons  for  divers  years  last  past  have 
set  up  many  mischievous  and  unlawful  games  called  lot- 
teries, not  only  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  in  the  suburbs  thereof  and  places  adjoininff,  but  in 
most  of  the  eminent  towns  and  places  in  England  and 
dominion  of  Wales,  and  have  thereby  most  unjustly  and 
fraudulently  got  to  themselves  great  sums  of  money  from 
the  children  and  seiTants  of  several  gentlemen,  traders, 
and  merchants,  and  from  other  unwary  persons,  to  the  utter 
ruin  and  impoverishment  of  many  families,  and  to  the 
reproach  of  the  English  laws  and  government,  by  colour 
of  several  patents  or  grants  under  the  great  seal  of 
England  for  the  said  lotteries,  or  some  of  them,  which 
said  grants  or  patents  are  against  the  common  good,  trade, 
welfare,  and  peace  of  his  majesty's  kingdoms ;"  and  then 
the  lotteries  in  question  are  declared  to  be  one  and  all 

?ublic  nuisances,  and  all  the  grants  to  be  void  and  illegal.f 
'he  evil,  however,  was  not  effectually  remedied  ;  for  m 
1710  and  1711  we  find  parliament  still  complaining  of 
its  existence,  and  resorting  to  new  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  lotteries  and  other  such  delusive  and  fraudulent 
projects,  of  which  advertisements,  it  is  declared,  continued 
to  be  daily  published  in  the  common  printed  newspapers 

*  Quoted  in  Anderson,  ii.  642. 

i-  10  Will,  m,  c.  23  (10  and  1 1  Will.  Ill,  c.  11  m<s«aflassa 

edJtionsJ, 
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and  otherwise.*  The  phrensy  of  the  year  1720,  there- 
£9re,  we  may  say,  was  only  the  h^ht  and  crisis  of  a 
fever  that  had  bee^  long  at  work  in  the  public  mind. 
And,  although  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  it  was  the 
temporai-y  success  of  Law's  Mississippi  conjuration  in 
France  which  provoked  the  delirium  and  credulity  of  omr 
own  South  Sea  Company  speculators,  the  truth  rather 
appears  to  be  that  the  example  of  the  French  project 
only  suggested  to  the  contrivers  of  the  scheme  for  paying 
off  the  English  national  debt  a  method  of  proceedmg  by 
which,  under  that  pretence,  they  could  turn  to  thel)e8t 
account  for  themselves  a  general  pre-dispoffltion  of  thdr 
fellow-countrymen  that  prepared  them  tor  being  readily 
duped  by  such  extravagant  promises  of  sudden  w^th,  and 
that  would  have  certainly  exploded  about  the  same  time 
in  some  other  fashion,  but  with  results  nearly  the  same, 
if  neither  the  South  Sea  scheme  nor  the  Misussippi  scheme 
had  ever  been  thought  of.  And,  after  all,  as  we  have 
observed,  the  calamitous  effects  of  the  madness  were  radier 
individual  and  immediate  than  permanent  or  general. 
There  was  little  if  any  absolute  destruction  of  capital ; 
the  whole  mischief  consisted  in  a  most  quick  and  violent 
shifting  of  property  from  one  hand  to  another;  many 
rich  persons  were  made  suddenly  poor,  but  many  poor 
persons  were  also  made  suddenly  rich  ;  and,  if  some  old 
families  were  thrown  to  the  ^und,  some  new  ones  were 
at  the  same  time  raised  from  we  ground  and  established  in 
their  places.  Not  a  social  revolution,  certainly,  which  it 
woulcl  be  desirable  to  see  often  repeated — on  the  contrary, 
an  interruption  of  the  natural,  even  course  of  things 
fraught  with  much  temporary  inconvenience  and  miseiy 
— a  wrench  or  shake  given  to  the  body  politic  which  it 
cannot  but  feel  sharply  at  the  moment,  but  by  which,  for 
all  that,  its  general  nealth  will  suffer  nothing.  Nay,  the 
shock  may  do  good  in  the  long  run  rather  than  harm.  In 
the  present  instance,  that  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
case.     The  catastrophe  of  the  Soum  Sea  delusion — the 

*  See  9  Anne,  c.  6,  s.  57,  Ecg.,  wA\<i  KMQfc,<5„  V9  (c.  26  in 
common  editions),  a.  Ill,  &».  ^efc  «Jteft  ^  Qt^,  V  ^,  ^ 
(passed  in  1718). 
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rain  many  of  the  eager  adTenturera  had  brought  upon 
themselves,  and  the  well-merited  punishment  that  was 
inflicted  upon  others — had  probably  a  considerable  effect 
in  sobering  down  the  extravagant  spirit  of  cupidity,  bred 
nnder  the  influence  of  an  unaccustomed  prosperity  and 
abundance,  in  which  the  recent  mania  had  originated,  and 
in  turning  people's  thoughts  from  the  dream  of  Dialling 
money  by  mere  legerdemain  and  gambling  to  the  slower 
but  surer  ways  of  regular  coomieTcial  industry  and  enter- 
prise. 

During  the  short  time  it  lasted,  however,  the  excess  to 
which  the  general  intoxication,  excited  by  the  mounting 
op  of  the  South  Sea  Company's  stock,  proceeded  is 
aunost  incredible.  Andenon  has  ffiven  us  a  curious 
table  of  the  crowd  of  new  projects  tnat  jostled  one  ano- 
ther in  the  money-market,  and  also  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  general  scene  of  competition  and  clamour 
among  the  dc»al««  and  purchasers  of  the  various  stocks, 
which  seems  to  be  taken  from  personal  observation.  Of 
the  great  legal  corporatioos  wnose  stock  was  raised  for 
the  time  to  extravagant  prices  he  enumerates,  besides 
the  South  Sea  Company,  whose  original  100/.  shares 
came  at  last  to  sell  for  1000/.  each,  the  East  India 
Company,  whose  100/.  shares  rose  to  445/. ;  the  Bonk 
of  England,  whose  shares,  originally  worth  about  J>6/., 
rose  to  260/. ;  and  the  Royal  African  Company,  whose 
23/.  shares  rose  to  200/.  Besides  these  there  were, 
having  doubtful  charters,  the  Million  Bank,  whose  stock 
rose  from  100/.  to  440/. ;  the  Yorit  Buildings*  Company, 
whose  10/.  shares  rose  to  305/. ;  the  Lustring  Company, 
whose  shares  originally  of  5/.  2s.  6d.  rose  to  120/. ;  and 
others.  Another  class  of  funds  was  founded  on  the  re- 
vival of  old  companies,  such  as  the  Mine  Adventurers, 
the  Sword  Blade  Company,  &c.,  which  had  long  been 
deserted  and  defunct.  Other  schemes  were  for  local 
and  personal  objects,  such  as  the  Temple  Mills  Brass 
Works,  whose  10/.  shares  rose  to  260/. ;  and  Sir  Richard 
Steele's  Fish  Pool,  for  bringing  fresh  fish  by  sea  to  Lon- 
don, the  shares  in  which  rose  in  the  market  to  l.^<^L^ 
although  no  money  at  all  was  paid  ioi  tSciesm.  QTv^\m!^^ . 
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Then  there  was  a  yast  number  of  what  Anderson  de- 
scribes as  ^'  Projects  or  bubbles,  having  neither  charter 
nor  act  of  parliament  to  auth<Bise  them ;  none  of  which 
were  under  one  million,  and  some  went  as  £u*  as  tea 
millions  ;"  "  very  many  whereof,"  he  adds,  "  are  dis- 
tinctly remembered  by  the  author  of  this  work,  how 
ridiculous  and  improbable  soever  they  may  now  seem  to 
many  not  acquainted  with  the  infatuation  of  that  year." 
The  prices  of  the  shares  of  only  a  few  of  those  are  given ; 
but  one  example,  that  of  the  Orkney  Fishery,  the  stock 
of  which  rose  from  25/.  to  250/.,  may  show  that  the 
most  unsubstantial  among  them  did  not  iidl  to  be  turned 
into  powerful  engines  of  swindling  and  plunder.  Among 
them  are  enumerated  eleven  other  fishing  projects — four 
salt  companies — ten  insurance  companies-— four  water 
companies — two  companies  for  the  remittance  of  money 
— two  sugar  companies — eleven  companies  for  settlements 
in  or  trading  to  America—two  building  companies — 
thirteen  land  companies — dx  oil  companies — four  har* 
hour  and  river  companies — ^four  companies  for  supplying 
London  with  coal,  cattle,  and  hay,  and  for  paving  the 
streets — six  hemp,  flax,  and  linen  companies — Ave  com- 
panics  for  carrying  on  the  manu&cture  of  silks  and 
cottons,  one  of  wliich  is  described  as  Sir  Richard  Man* 
ningham's  Company  *^  for  planting  of  mulberry  trees  and 
breeding  of  silk- worms  in  Chelsea  Park,  where  two 
thousand  of  these  trees  were  actually  planted,  and  many 
large  expensive  edifices  were  erected,  the  remains 
whereof  are  scarcely  now  to  be  seen*' — fifteen  mining 
companies — and,  bnnging  up  the  rear,  a  miscellaneous 
rabble,  sixty  in  all,  among  which  we  read  the  following 
titles :— For  building  of  hospitals  for  bastard  children— 
for  importing  a  number  of  large  jackasses  from  Spfun,  in 
order  to  projiagate  a  larger  kind  of  mules  in  £ngland  ; 
"  for  which  purjpose  marsh  lands  were  treating  for  near 
Woolwich  ;  a  clergyman,  long  since  dead,  being  at  the 
head  of  this  bubble" — for  trading  in  human  haur — for 
fatting  of  hogs — for  a  grand  dispensary,  three  millions — 
for  a  wheel  for  a  perpetualV  mo\Awv--'tat  Wv^aVixxv^  fu- 
neralg — for  insuring  andmcxeaEm^OD:Mx«ii^\^\>ss^^ 
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far  trading  in  and  improving  certain  commodities  of  this 
kingdom,  three  millions — and  even,  carrying  the  inde- 
finite still  fiulhcr  than  thb,  for  an  undertaking  which 
shall  in  due  time  be  revealed  t  For  this  last  we  are  told 
a  subscription  was  actually  opened.  The  most  absurd  of 
&ese  bubbles,  indeed,  seem  not  to  have  wanted  dupes. 
"  From  morning  till  evening,"  says  Anderson,  "  the 
dealers  therein,  as  well  as  in  South  Sea  stock,  appeared 
in  continual  crowds  all  over  Exchange  Alley,  so  as  to 
choke  up  the  passage  through  it.  Not  a  week-day 
passed  without  fresh  projects  recommended  by  pompous 
advertisements  in  all  the  newspapers  (which  were  now 
swelled  enormously),  directbg  where  to  subscribe  to 
them.  On  some  sixpence  per  cent,  was  paid  down,  on 
otlicrs  one  shilling  per  cent.,  and  some  came  so  low  as 
one  shilling  per  thousand  at  the  time  of  subscribing. 
Some  of  the  obscure  keepers  of  those  books  of  subscrip- 
tion, contenting  themselves  with  what  they  had  got  m 
the  forenoon  by  the  subscriptions  of  one  or  two  millions 
(one  of  which  the  author  particularly  well  remembers), 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
the  room  they  had  hired  for  a  day  being  shut  up,  and 
they  and  their  subscription  books  never  heard  of  more." 
The  utmost  that  appears  to  have  been  paid  even  on  those 
projects  that  **  had  one  or  more  persons  of  known  credit 
to  midwife  them  into  the  alley"  was  ten  shillings  per 
cent.  "  Persons  of  quality  of  both  sexes,"  continues  our 
author,  **  were  deeply  engaged  in  many  of  these  bubbles, 
avarice  prevailing  at  this  time  over  all  considerations 
of  either  dignity  or  eqiuty  ;  the  males  coming  to  taverns 
and  coffee-houses  to  meet  their  brokers,  and  the  ladies 
to  the  shops  of  millmers  and  haberdashers  for  the  same 
ends.  Any  impudent  impostor,  whilst  the  delusion  yvaa 
at  its  greatest  height,  neeacd  only  to  hire  a  room  at  some 
coffee-house  or  other  house  near  that  alley  for  a  few 
hours,  and  open  a  subscription-book  for  somewhat  rela- 
tive to  commerce,  manufacture,  plantation,  or  of  some 
supposed  invention,  either  newly  natched  out  of  his  own 
bram,  or  else  stolen  from  some  of  the  many  abortive 
projects  of  v»  hich  we  have  jj^ven  aa  «icc»vixi\.  \v\  i<^T(&s^ 
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reigns,  hayings  fint  ad'fertfMd  it  in  W9  nowspnpora  I3i6 
preceding  day,  tad  be  mi^  in  a  few  boors  find  rnH^ 
Bcribers  for  one  or  two  millxnif — ^in  tome  eases  more--4il 
imaginary  stock.  Yet  many  of  tbose  Tery  sabscribcn 
were  far  fi-om  believinif  moae  projects  foMtble :  it  was 
enough  for  their  purpose  that  wen  woold  tery  soon  bis 
a  premium  on  the  receipts  fer  tbose  subscriptions,  wbeb 
they  generally  got  rid  of  then  in  tiie  crowded  alley  lb 
others  more  crednloas  tiian  thoDselmes.  And,  in  ifl 
events,  the  projector  was  sure  of  tiie  depont  money. 
The  first  purdiasers  of  those  receipts  soon  iband  second 
purchasers,  and  so  on,  at  still  hi^«r  i»ioes,  oomiiwfitn 
all  parts  of  the  town,  and  eren  many  ftom  tfie  mfyeaA 
counties ;  and  so  gnat  was  tiie  wild  oonfiision  in  Hw 
crowd  in  Exchange  Alley,  tiiat  the  same  pn|eet  or 
babble  has  been  known  to  oe  adkl,  at  the  same  faurtirDt  df 
time,  ten  per  cent,  hiffher  at  one  end  of  tiie  afiej  tt«k 
at  tiie  otfa^er  end."  £i  aome  eases  what  peojie  go<  tt 
^eir  money  scaraely  professed  to  be  anyfliing  eiw  iSbm 
simply  a  receipt  mr  it— which,  nerertheless,  tlie  pv* 
diaser  was  to  try  to  pav  off  at  a  hitler  priee  npofc  -'i 
somebody  else ;  as  if  it  wem  to  be  attonnted  to  dreom  i 
a  descriptimi  of  baidL-^iotaa  witiiout  eitner  signatnre  ik  j 
promise  of  pirfnient,  on  tiie  mere  diance  of  eadi  snoees-  £ 
me  receiver  midinff  some  other  more  ssngvdna  or  Ten*  p 
turous  than  himself  to  take  the  worthleaB  pmr  off  Ua  f1 
hands  on  a  nmilar  cakmlation.    This  miglit  be  called  A  ^ 


paper  currency  reatfa^^  not  on  credit  but  on 
Anderson  says  that  he  well  remembers  wlait  were 
Globe  Penmti,  whidb  came  to  be  conentiy  sold  mm,  ^ 


Id  «#  t 


sixty  guineas  and  upwards  eadi  in  the  alley,  and  wUdK  "H 
were,  neverthekas,  onlv  aqnare  biti  of  a  pwying  OMidl 
bearing  the  impreadon  m  wax  of  the  aign  of  the  GloM 
Tavern  in  tiie  noighbouAoodi  and  tiie  words  8ul  dotti 
Permits  for  a  motto,  witiioaC  an^  dlgnatore,  and  only 
ccmveying  to  their  poansHM  'te  jpsfiwiiskiu  to  sobacfftd 


some  time  aftsrwarda  to  a  aaw  flail  CJIeth  Ooranany  not 

yet  formed  1     We  enaot  Mb  tidnking  that  monej^ 

Burnt  hAve  been  prstly  pkntiin  wlien  people  eonld  A 

iiiimdto  gm  ii:djg&BMnf««iy«aBhaftide.    T«lll 
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IB  impossible  to  say  how  much  higher  the  prices  of^  sliarcs 
in  even  tlie  most  nonsensical  and  absurd  of  these  bubbles 
might  have  mounted  if  the  system  had  not  received  a 
sudden  check  firom  the  ver^  Quarter  whence  it  had  de- 
-  rived  its  begiiming  and  origmai  impulse.  *^  The  taverns, 
Gofiec-houses,  and  even  victualling-houses  near  the  £x- 
diange,'*  Anderson  goes  on  to  relate,  "  were  constantly 
crowded,  and  became  the  scenes  of  incredible  extrava- 
gance. The  very  advertisements  of  those  bubbles  wero 
80  many  as  to  fill  up  two  or  three  sheets  of  paper  in 
aome  of  the  daily  newspapers  for  some  months/'  Even 
the  wildest  of  the  schemes,  he  adds,  ^^  had  a  very  consi- 
derable run,  much  money  being  got  and  lost  by  them  ; 
and,  as  for  tiiie  great  bulk  of  them,  there  were  almost 
increcQble  numbm  of  transactions  in  them  daily  and 
lioarly  for  ready  money,  and  mostly  at  very  advanced 

prices Moreover,  great  numbers  of  contracts 

were  made  far  taking  many  of  them  at  a  future  time." 
About  midsummer  it  was  calculated  that  the  value  of  the 
stock  of  all  the  different  companies  and  projects  at  the 
emrent  prices  exceeded  five  hundred  millions  sterling,  or 
probably  ^ve  times  as  much  as  the  current  cash  of  all 
£mx>pe,  and  more  than  twice  the  worth  of  the  fee-simple 
of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom.  But  now,  on  the  18tb 
of  August,  came  out  writs  o(  scire  facias,  at  the  instance  of 
tiie  South  Sea  Company,  du-ected  against  certain  of  the 
pretmded  companies  expressly  by  name,  and  generally 
asainst  all  other  projects  promulgated  contnuy  to  law, 
aU  the  subscribers  to  whicn  were  ordered  to  be  prose- 
cutod  by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.  "  This,"  con- 
tinaaB  Anderson,  '^  instantly  struck  so  g^eral  a  panic 
amonffst  the  conductors  of  all  the  undertakings,  projects, 
or  bubbles,  that  the  suddenness  as  well  as  greatness  of 
thdr  fall  was  amazing.  York  Buildmgs  stock,  for  in- 
jrtance,  fell  at  once  from  300  to  200 ;  and  in  two  days 
after  neither  it  nor  the  other  three  undertakings  ex- 
pressly named  in  the  scire  facias  had  buyers  at  any 
price  whatever.  The  more  barefaced  bubbles  d*  all  kincls 
inumediately  shrunk  to  their  original  nothing ;  theax  ^t^w 
jbeton  shut  up  their  offices  and  suddenky  di9fl^ip«ura^  \  «d^ 
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Exchange  Alley  with  its  coflfee-houscs  were  no  longer 
crowded  with  adventurers ;  many  of  whom,  having  laid  out 
tiieir  substance  in  those  au-y  purchases,  now  found  them- 
selves to  be  utterly  undone ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  as  had  dealt  in  them  to  great  advantage  became  ex- 
tremely shy  of  owning  their  gains.'*  But  the  great  mother 
of  all  the  delusions  and  impositions  soon  felt  that,  though 
her  progeny  had  become  ner  rivals,  in  their  life  was  in- 
volved her  own.  It  was  the  spirit  of  gambling  and  mad- 
ness that  the  mob  of  minor  projects  excited  and  fed  by 
which  the  South  Sea  Company  itself  was  sustainedL 
From  the  day  on  which  they  were  put  down  is  to  be 
dated  the  beginning  of  a  decline  in  the  price  of  the  Com- 
pany's stock,  from  which  it  never  recovered.  When  the 
scire  facias  came  abroad  South  Sea  stock  was  at  850 ;  by 
the  22nd  of  Au^t  it  had  fallen  to  820  ;  by  the  30th,  to 
780 ;  by  the  8th  of  September,  to  680 ;  by  the  20th,  to 
410 ;  b^  the  29th,  to  175.  By  this  time  all  fiuth  in  tiie 
possibility  of  its  bemg  kept  up  at  a  price  above  its  original 
cost  and  real  value  was  irretrievably  gone ;  the  bubUe 
was  burst;  the  delusion  over;  the  drunkenness  passed 
away,  and  only  exhaustion,  achmg,  and  repentance  left 
**  And  now,  towards  the  close  of  this  year  of  marvels,** 
says  Anderson,  winding  up  his  narrative,  "  were  seen 
the  great  losses  of  many  families  of  rank,  and  some  ci 
great  quality,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  merchants  before  of 
great  figure,  and  also  of  certain  eminent  physicians, 
clergy,  and  lav^ers,  as  well  as  of  many  eminent  trades- 
men ;  some  of  whom,  af%er  so  long  living  in  splendour, 
were  not  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  poverty  and  contempt, 
and  died  of  broken  hearts ;  others  withdrew  to  remote 
parts  of  the  world  and  never  returned."  But,  as  we 
have  intimated,  the  hurricane  which  so  greatiy  disturbed 
the  air  in  rapidly  passing  through  it  probably  made  it 
purer  and  healthier  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  T&gn  of  George  II.  may  be  conveniently  regarded 

for  our  present  purpose  as  divided  into  three  periods  of 

nearly  equal  length— the  first  extending  from  1727  to  the 

jrear  1739,  during  which,  w\t\i  t\ie  ewsej^Mia  of  the  short 

war  with  Spain,  which  George  1.  \«A  Y^SX  ^  ^Vj^^c^  Mi 
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his  successor,  and  which  was  brought  to  a  doee  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  new  reiffn,  we  were  in 
the  enjoyment  of  peace  with  all  the  world ; — the  second, 
the  space  embraced  by  the  general  war  which  broke  out 
in  1739,  and  continued  to  rage  till  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748 ; — and  the  third,  consisting  of  the  re- 
maining twelve  years  of  the  reign,  the  first  eight  of  which 
were  years  of  peace,  the  last  four  of  war. 

The  general  condition  of  the  country  at  tiie  commence- 
ment of  tiie  reign  was  undoubtedly  one  of  considerable 
actual  prosperity  ;  and  the  rate  of  our  economical  advance- 
ment was  probably  also  both  higher  and  steadier  than  it 
nad  ever  been  before.  Anderson  has  collected  under  the 
year  1729  the  various  evidences  by  which  Walpole  and 
the  friends  of  his  administration  supported  their  assertion 
of  the  thriving  circumstances  of  the  time  in  reply  to  the 
factious  declarations  of  their  opponents :— the  low  rate  of 
interest,  demonstrating  tiie  plenty  of  money ;  the  rise 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  land,  from  twenty  or 
twenty-one  years*  to  twenty-five,  twenty-six,  and  twenty- 
seven  years'  purchase ;  the  great  sums  that  had  been  of 
late  years  expended  in  the  enclosing  and  improving  of 
lands  and  in  the  opening  and  working  of  mines ;  *^  the 
great  increase  of  jewels,  plate,  and  other  rich  movables, 
much  beyond  elder  times ;"  the  increased  value  of  our 
general  exports,  and  especially  of  our  exports  of  the 
great  staple  articles  of  produce  and  manufacture,  wool, 
coal,  lead,  and  tin ;  axul,  lastiy,  the  increase  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  quantity  of  our  mercantile  shipping.* 

The  progress  of  the  two  last-mentioned  measures  of 
the  activity  of  our  manufactures  and  commerce  may  be 
stated  as  follows  for  the  whole  of  the  reign : — ^The  total 
estimated  annual  value  of  our  exports,  which,  on  the 
average  of  the  three  years  1726,  1727,  and  1728,  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  7,891,739/.,t  had  grown  to  be  on  the 
average  of  1736,  1737,  and  1738,  the  three  last  years  of 
the  peace,  9,933,232/.  ;   on  tiiat  of  1739,  1740,  and 

*  Chron.  of  Com.  iii.  156. 

t  Chalmers,  Estimate,  p.  105.  At  p.  112  the  figures  o«fc 
printed  7,918,406/. 

vox.  II,  "BL 
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1741,  the  three  first  years  of  thenar,  it  fell  to  8,870,499?.  ; 
but  in  1744  it  was  9,190,621/. ;  in  1747,  9,776,340/. ; 
and  in  1748,  which  was  rather  the  first  year  of  peace 
tlutn  thelastofthe  war,  itmoimtedatonoeto  11,141,202/. 
Nor  was  this  a  mere  temporary  elevation  :  in  the  next 
three  years,  1749,  1750,  and  1751,  the  totel  value  of  onr 
exports  was  on  an  average  12,599,112/.  The  amoont 
slightly  declined,  indeed,  in  1755,  1756,  and  1757,  on 
the  average  of  which  liirec  years  it  was  only  1 1 ,708,515/. 
— ^thc  depression  bdng  probably  occasioned  by  the  un- 
certain and  threatening  aspect  of  things  tiuit  preceded 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities ;  but  the  war  when  it  came, 
unlike  all  lormer  wars  in  which  we  had  ever  beoi  en- 
gaged, rather  assisted  than  injured  our  foreign  trade  ,*  and 
our  exports  from  this  date  continued  to  increase  every 
vcar  to  the  end  of  the  reign,  their  estimated  value  being, 
in  1758,  12,618,335/. ;  in  1759,  13,947,788/. ;  and  m 
1760,  14,693,270/.  Thus,  in  the  coarse  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.  the  amount  of  our  exports  was  veiy  little  less 
than  doubled.  The  increase  in  tiie  quantity  m  the  ship- 
ping employed  in  our  foreign  trade,  however,  was  not 
nearly  so  great.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  ships  cleared 
outwards,  which  on  the  average  of  the  three  yeare  ending 
with  1728  had  been  456,483  tons,  was  503,568  (including 
26,627  foreign)  on  Ihat  of  the  three  ending  with  1738  ; 
471,451  (mcluding  87,260  foreign)  on  that  of  the  three 
years  ending  with  1741 ;  446,666  (mcluding  72,849 
foreign)  in  1744 ;  496,242  (including  101,671  foreign) 
in  1747;  564,713  (including  75,477  foreign)  in  1748; 
061,184  (including  51,386  foreign)on  the  aven^  of  the 
throe  years  ending  with  1751;  524,711  (mdDdiDg 
73,466  foreign)  on  that  of  the  three  ending  with  1757 ; 
605,844  (including  116,002  foreign)  in  1768;  527^51 
(including  121,016  foreign)  in  1759;  and  573,978  (in- 
cluding 112,737  foreign)  in  1760.  Thus  the  amount  of 
native  shipping  empl^ed  in  our  foreign  trade,  which 
was  432,832  tons  at  the  beginning  of  -the  reign,  was  not 
more  than  471,241  at  its  dose.*  This,  however,  in  the 
*  From  varions  acooonts  («LTp^«tesA\^  official)  -girpn  Ijy 
CbalmeTB,  Estimate,  pp.  112— A  Si. 
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absence  of  any  account  of  our  coasting  trade,  proves 
nothing  as  to  the  amount  of  the  general  mercantile  marine 
of  the  kingdom.  The  tonnage  of  the  royal  navy,  which 
at  the  end  of  the  last  reign  was  170,862  tons,  was  in 
1741,  198,387 ;  in  1749,  228,215  ;  in  1754,  226,246 ; 
and  in  1760,  821,104.* 

Another  indication  of  the  advancing  wealth  of  the 
country  throughout  this  reign  is  affordod  by  the  n^nilarly 
augmenting  produce  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  wos 
made  up  from  the  surplus  yielded  by  the  ordinary  taxes 
over  and  above  certain  fixed  payments  with  which  they 
were  made  chargeable.  The  Smking  Fund,  therefore, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  index  of  the  productiveness  of  the 
national  taxation,  which,  again,  was  itself  an  index  of 
the  consumption  of  the  people  as  determined  by  their 
numbers  and  thdr  alnlity  to  purchase  necessaries  and 
luxuries.  Now  the  surplus  paid  over  to  the  Sinking 
Fund,  which,  at  its  establishment  in  1717,  was  only 
323,427/.,  and  by  1724  had  only  reached  658,000/.,  had 
in  1738  come  to  be  no  less  than  1,281,127/.,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  on  increasing  at  the  same  rate  to  tiie 
end  of  the  reign,  seeing  that  in  1764,  the  next  date  at 
which  we  find  it  noted,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  about 
2,200,000/.  Fart  of  this  increase  is  no  doubt  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  increase  of  population;  but  that  cause 
alone  will  not  nearly  account  tor  the  whole  of  it. 

One  of  the  sources  to  which  the  stream  of  our  com- 
merce owed  its  gradual  and  steady  expansion  throughout 
this  reign  was  the  growing  importance  of  our  possesn^ms 
in  the  islands  and  on  the  continent  of  America.  Of  the 
attractions  which  the  latter  already  presented  to  persons 
who  found  themselves  in  want  of  employment  or  in 
straitened  circumstances  in  the  old  world,  or  for  any  other 
reason  sought  a  new  country  in  which  to  better  their 
fortunes,  we  may  judge  from  an  account  which  has  been 
preserved  of  the  arrivals  from  Europe  in  the  single  pro* 

*  This  last  number  is  taken  from  the  account  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1791,  which  was  made  up  at  the 
Navy  Office.  Chalmers,  on  whose  authority  the  other  nxun^ 
bers  are  given,  makes  the  tonnage  in  17^  otA^  ^^  A\^  \ksq&« 
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vince  of  Pennsylvania  m  the  year  1729.  There  emigrated 
£rom  Europe  to  Pennsylvania  in  that  year  no  fewer  than 
6208  persons,  of  whom,  as  in  the  emigration  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  tne  great  mass  were  Irish,  driven  from  their 
native  land,  the  accomit  states,  '*  by  reason  of  rack-rents 
there  " — in  other  words,  by  the  same  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  land,  and  utter  want  of  any  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence, which  still  constitute  the  unhappy  economical 
condition  of  that  country.  Of  the  6208  mdividuals,  243 
were  Grermans  from  the  Palatinate,  267  English  and 
Welsh,  43  Scotch,  and  the  remaining  6656  all,  or  raostlv- 
all,  Irish.  The  Germans  were  all  passengers,  the  Scotch 
all  servants,  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish,  partly  passen- 

fers,  partly  servants.  By  this  time,  "  in  the  provmoe  of 
Pennsylvania,"  says  Anderson,  "  great  improvements  were 
constantly  making  in  commerce,  sUpping,  and  agriculture ; 
many  ships  and  Soops  were  continumly  building  at  Phila- 
delphia, Newcastle,  occ,  which  they  mostly  dis]X)se  of  to  cur 
sugar  colonies,  and  the  rest  they  use  in  the  carrying  their 
own  product,  consisting  of  cask-staves,  lumber,  pork, 
pease,  flour,  biscuit,  &c.,  in  exchange  for  sugar,  rum, 
molasses,  and  British  money."*  As  yet,  however,  as  we 
learn  from  a  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  which  was 
drawn  up  on  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1732,  there  were  no  manufactures  of  any  consequence 
established  iu  Pennsylvania ;  even  the  clothing  of  the 
people  and  the  utensils  for  their  houses  were  all  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain.  The  case  was  nearly  the 
same,  according  to  the  report,  in  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey.  The  inhabitants  only  made  a 
few  coarse  linens  and  woollens  for  their  own  use,  and 
even  of  these  a  less  quantity  than  they  used  to  do.  In 
Massachusett's  Bay,  however,  industry  had  made  some- 
what greater  progress.  There  they  not  only  built  shija 
fijr  the  Frencn  and  Spaniards,  as  the  Pennsylvanians 
did  for  their  neighbours  of  the  West  India  Islands,  but 
they  had  already  in  that  and  other  New  England  States 
six  fum&ces  and  nineteen   forges   for   tiie  smelting  of 

*  Chron.  o£Com.,\\\.\^^. 
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iron,  and  they  fabricated  all  sorts  of  iron-work  for  ship- 
ping. They  also  made  great  quantities  of  hats,  many 
of  which  were  exported,  as  was  complained  of  by  the 
Hatters'  Company  of  London,  to  Spain  and  PiMtugal 
as  well  as  to  the  West  Indies.  There  were  besides,  the 
report  states,  several  still-houses  (for  making  rum)  and 
sugar  bakers  established  in  New  England.  It  is  affirmed, 
however,  that,  after  all,  the  iron-works  in  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  were  not  sufficient  to  supply  the 
twentieth  part  of  what  was  reouired  for  the  use  of  the 
country,  and  that,  the  quality  or  the  little  that  was  made 
was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  iron  imported  from 
Great  Britain.  Some  iron  was  also  made  in  Rhode 
Island,  but  not  to  die  extent  of  a  fdirth  part  of  the 
consumption.  From  another  account  of  neany  the  same 
date,  a  work  published  at  London  in  1781,  entitled, 
*<  The  Importance  of  the  British  Plantations  in  America 
to  this  Kingdom  considered,"  we  ^ther  some  other  in- 
teresting pculiculars.  Pennsylvania,  this  author  states, 
though  the  youngest  of  our  American  colonies,  had 
already  a  more  numerous  white  population  than  was  spread 
over  all  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  both  the  Caroiinas. 
The  produce  of  tiiis  province  for  exjportation  consisted 
of  wheat,  flour,,  biscuit,  barrelled  beet  and  pork,  bacon, 
hams,  butter,  cheese,  cider,  apples,  soap,  myrtle-wax, 
candles,  starch,  hair-powder,  tanned  leather,  bees'-wax, 
tallow  candles,  strong  bc«r,  linseed  oil,  strong  waters, 
deer-skins  and  other  peltry,  hemp,  some  littie  tobacco, 
sawed  boards  and  timber  for  building  of  houses,  <^rc6S- 
wood,  shingles,  cask-staves,  headings,  masts,  and  other 
ship-timber,  and  various  dyeing  substances,  or  drugs  as 
they  were  called.  The  shipping  which  they  employed 
in  their  own  trade  might  amount  to  about  six  thousand 
tons,  and  the  quantity  they  built  for  sale  was  about  two 
thousand  tons  annually.  "  They  send,"  the  account 
continues,  "  great  quantities  of  com  to  Portugal  and 
Spain,  frequentiy  selling  the  ship  as  well  as  cargo ; 
and  the  produce  of  both  is  thence  sent  to  England, 
where  it  is  always  laid  out  in  goods  and  sent  home  to 
Pennsylvania.  .  .  .  They  receive  wo  \ftsa  ^^^xv  \xRi«v 
4000  to  6000  pistoles  from  the  'D\x\.^\\.  S^*^  ol  ^\ss»s^ 
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alone,  for  provisions  and  liquors.  And  they  trade  to 
Surinam  in  the  like  manner,  and  to  the  French  part 
of  Hispaniola,  as  also  to  Hie  other  French  sugar  islands  f 
from  whence  they  bring  bade  molasses  and  also  -some 
money.  From  Jamaica  they  sometimes  return  with  all 
money  and  no  soods,  because  rum  and  molasses  are  so 
dear  liiere ;  and  all  the  money  they  can  get  from  all 
parts,  as  also  sugar,  rice,  tar,  pitch,  &c.,  is  brought  to 
England,  to  pay  for  the  manidactures,  &c.,  ihey  carry 
home  from  us."  The  amount  of  liie  purchases  thus 
made  by  the  Pennsylvanians  in  England,  ne  affirms,  had 
not  for  many  years  been  lessh  than  150,000/.  per  annum* 
New  Yoric  and  Jersey  had  the  same  conmmdxtiea  to 
dispose  of  as  PAnsylvania,  except  that  they  did  not 
build  so  many  ships ;  but  there  had  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  New  i  ork  the  richest  copper-mme  praiuqpft 
that  was  ever  heard  of,  and  great  quantities  of  its  produce 
had  been  brought  to  England.  And,  although  this  pro- 
vince sent  fewer  ship  to  England  than  some  of  the  other 
colonies,  yet  those  it  did  send  were  more  richly  hdrai,. 
a  larger  portion  of  their  cargoes  being  made  up  of  furs 
and  skins,  which  were  obtained  from  the  Indiana.  On 
the  whole,  this  writer  reckons  New  York  to  be  at  least 
of  equal  advantage  to  the  mother  country  with  Penn- 
sylvania, both  in  rcs[)ect  of  the  money  it  sent  us  and  the 
manufactures  it  took  from  us.  Massachusetts,  he  goes 
on  to  state,  had  already  at  least  120,000  white  inh^t- 
ants,  employing  about  40,000  tons  of  shipping  in  their 
foreign  and  coasting  trades,  making  above  600  sail  of  one 
kind  and  another,  about  one-half  of  which  traded  to 
Europe.  "  Their  fisheries,"  he  adds,  "  have  been  rec- 
koned annually  to  produce  230,000  quintals  of  dried  fish, 
which,  being  sent  to  Portogal,  Spain,  and  up  the  Medi^ 
terranean,  yield  twelve  shillings  per  quintal,  being 
138,000/.  sterling.  ...  By  this  fishery  they  are  said  to 
employ  at  least  600,000  seamen ;  and,  adding  to  the 
abov^  sum  the  freight  and  commission,  all  earned  by  oar 
own  people,  and  reckoned  at  one-thini  more,  the  whole 
ir///  be  172,5001. ,  all  remitted  to  Great  Britiun."  To 
Ms  was  to  be  added  tlieir  -wYw^^-Micq ,  «nvj^ 
about  1300  tons  of  shipping.    TVve^^iNao  ?.^\!»\.\ftt 
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great  quantities  of  provisions,  lumber,  and  the  other 
descriptions  of  produce  alr^uiy  enumerated  as  forming 
the  exports  of  rennsylvania ;  and  man^  of  their  shipa 
were-  loaded  Erectly  from  the  sugar  islands  for  this 
country.  "  From  ]New  England,  al£0,"  continues  the 
account,  '^  we  have  the  largest  masts  in  the  world  for 
our  royal  navy.  From  thence  also,  as  from  our  other 
continent  colonies,  we  receive  all  the  gold  and  silver  that 
they  can  spare  ;  for  we  give  them  in  exchaiiffo  all  man- 
ner of  wearing  apparel,  woollen,  brass,  and  Imen  manu- 
factures, East  Inoian  goods,  &c.,  in  all,  to  the  value  of 
400,000/.  yearly.'*  Of  the  southern  colonies,  Yir^nia 
and  Maryland  are  described  aa  together  sending  over 
annually  to  Great  Britain  50,000  hogshAds  of  toiiacoo, 
one  witii  another  of  the  weight  of  600  lbs. ;  the  value  of 
which,  at  2^.  per  pound,  would  be  375,0002.  The  ship- 
ping employed  te  bring  home  this  tobacco  is  reckoned 
to  amount  to  at  least  24,000  tons,  in  by  far  the  ^pncater 
port  English-built,  and  always  fitt<xi  out  and  repaired  in 
England —though,  it  seems  to  be  implied,  owned  by  the 
colonists.  From  these  provinces  also  we  received  annually 
about  6000/.  worth  of  skins  and  furs ;  they  produced,  more- 
over, excellent  flax,  and  wool  equal  to  the  best  grown  in 
England ;  and  there  were  already  at  least  one  iron-work 
in  Virginia  and  another  in  Maryland.  But,  of  all  our 
American  colonies,  the  one  perhap  of  the  most  visibly 
rising  importance  was  that  of  Cardina.  This  author  re- 
lates how  the  cultivation  of  rice  originated  in  that  pro- 
vince about  the  beginning  of  this  century : — "  A  brigan- 
tine  from  the  isle  of  Madagascar  happened  to  put  in  at 
Carolina,  having  a  littie  seed-rice  left,  which  the  cap- 
tain gave  to  a  gentieman  of  the  name  of  Woodward. 
From  part  of  this  he  had  a  very  good  crop,  but  was  ig- 
norant for  some  years  how  to  clean  it.  It  was  soon  dis- 
persed over  the  ])rovince,  and  by  frequent  experiments 
and  observations  they  found  out  ways  of  producing  and 
manufacturing  it  to  such  great  perfection  that  it  is 
thougnt  to  exceed  any  other  in  value.  The  writer  of  this 
hath  seen  the  said  captain  in  Carolina,  where  he  received 
a  handsome  gratuity  from  the  gentiemcn  of  tbsxt  co\XQ5a>j^ 
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in  acknowledgment  of  the  service  he  had  done  that  pro- 
\incc.  It  is  likewise  reported  that  Mr.  Dubois,  men 
treasurer  of  the  East  India  Company,  did  send  to  that 
country  a  small  bag  of  seed-rice  some  short  time  afiter, 
from  whence  it  is  reasonable  enough  to  suppose  como 
tliose  two  sorts  of  that  commodity — the  one  called  red 
rice,  in  contradistinction  to  the  white,  from  the  redness 
of  the  inner  husk  or  rind  of  this  sort,  although  they  both 
clean  and  become  white  alike."  Before  the  year  1733 
the  Carolina  rice  exiiorted  to  Spain  and  Portugal  had 
ncai'Iy  put  a  stop  to  tne  purchase  of  the  article  by  those 
two  comitrics  from  Venice  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  In 
tliat  year  the  total  exportation  of  rice  from  Carolina  was 
36,584  barrels  f  besides  which  the  province  also  exported 
2802  barrels  of  pitch,  848  of  turpentine,  60  tonsof  hgnum 
\itdif  20  of  Bi-asiletto  wood,  27  of  sassa&as,  8  chests  of 
skins,  and  a  quantity  of  lumber,  pork,  peas,  beef,  and 
Indian  com.  "  This  colony,"  adds  Anderson,  "  is  con- 
tinually increasing  by  the  encouragement  they  give  to 
new  comers,  both  British  and  foreigners."*  By  the  year 
1739  we  find  its  exportation  of  rice  raised  to  71,484 
barrels,  and,  among  various  additions  to  its  other  exports, 
above  200,000  feet  of  pine  and  cypress  timber,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  potatoes.  The  vessels  that  cleared  out 
from  the  province  this  year  were  238  of  all  sorts.  The 
next  year  its  exportation  of  rice  amounted  to  91,110 
bancls.  A  few  years  after  this  the  Carolina  planters, 
finding  they  were  overstocking  the  European  market  with 
tlieir  rice,  began  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  which  had 
formerly  been  extensively  grown  in  Jamaica  and  tho 
other  sugar  islands.  In  1747  about  200,000  lbs.  of  indigo 
was  sent  from  Carolina  to  England,  which  had  be^ 
heretofore  wont  to  pay  about  200,000/.  a  year  to  France 
for  that  article.  Parliament  tlie  following  year  granted 
a  bounty  of  sixpence  per  cwt.  on  all  indigo  raised  in 
any  of  our  American  colonies,  and  imported  into  Bri- 
tain directly  from  the  place  of  its  growth  ;  and,  aided  by 
this  eucouragsment,  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  continued 
to  be  j)rosecuted  in  Carolina  with  considerable  success, 
*  Chron.  of  Com.,  iii.  201. 
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80  that  by  the  end  of  the  present  period  the  quantity 
annually  exported  from  the  province  amounted  to  about 
400,000  lbs.  In  the  year  1782  a  new  colony  was  esta- 
blished  on  the  unoccupied  territory  between  Carolina  and 
Hie  Spanish  possession  of  Florida,  by  a  society  of  gentle- 
men, headed  by  Greneral  Oglethorpe,  whose  primary 
object  was  to  provide  by  this  means  a  place  of  settlement 
for  destitute  debtors  ailer  their  liberation  from  gaol,  and 
for  foreign  protcstants  who  might  be  desirous  of  emigrating 
to  a  settlement  where  they  would  have  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion.  A  charter  was  granted  by  the  crown 
establishing  the  independence  of  the  new  province, 
which  was  named  Georgia,  in  honour  of  his  majesty. 
The  trustees  immediately  erected  two  towns,  Savannah 
and  Frcderica  ;  planted  a  nursery  of  white  mulberry-trees, 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  silk ;  and  imported  a 
number  of  natives  or  Piedmont  to  tend  the  worms,  as 
well  as  other  foreigners  to  dress  and  improve  by  estiva- 
tion the  vines  which  grew  wild  in  the  country  in  great 
abundance.  **  Yet,"  adds  Anderson,  **  by  having  seve- 
ral idle  drones,  drunkards,  and  determined  rogues,  the 
prosperity  of  this  colony  was  at  first  much  retarded,  as  it 
was  also  by  frequent  alarms  from  the  Spaniards,  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  in  part  also  by  an  ill-judged  though 
well-meant  Utopian  scheme  for  limiting  the  tenure  of 
lands  and  for  the  exclusion  of  negro  slaves ;  both  which 
mistakes  have  since  been  rectified.  *  The  rearing  of  the 
silkworm  was  gradually  extended  both  in  Georgia  and 
Carolina ;  so  that  before  the  end  of  the  present  period 
the  quantity  of  raw  silk  produced  in  Georgia  exceeded 
ten  thousand  pounds  weight  annually.f 

The  growing  strength  and  importance  of  these  conti- 
nental settlements,  however,  wm  regarded  with  a  jealous 
eye  by  tlie  elder  sugar  colonies  in  their  neighbourhood ; 
and  80  early  as  the  year  1715  loud  complaints  began  to 
be  made  by  the  planters  of  Jamaica  and  the  other  West 
India  islands  of  what  they  considered  as  the  illegal  traflSc 
that  was  springing  up  between  them  and  the  French  and 

*  Chron.  of  Com.,  iii.  189.  \  \^.  ^^^. 
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Dutch  dependencies  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  which 
they  supplied,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
both  witn  agricultural  produce  and  with  shipping,  and 
from  which  tliey  were  themselves  furnished  m  return 
with  sugar,  rum,  and  other  articles  of  which  the  English 
islands  maintained  that  they  had  by  law  a  monopohr  in 
regard  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  mother  country.  The 
dispute  produced  several  publications  on  both  sides — - 
among  others,  that  entitled  ^^  The  Importance  of  the 
Plantations,"  noticed  above;  and  at  last,  in  1731,  a  biU 
was  brought  into  Parliament,  which  passed  the  Com- 
mons, absolutely  prohibiting,  under  forfeiture  of  ship 
as  well  as  cargo,  the  importation  into  any  part  of  English 
America  of  sugar,  rum,  or  molasses  grown  in  the  pl^tar- 
tions  of  any  foreign  power.  This  bill  was  allowed  to 
drop  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but,  two  years  after,  the 
matter  was  settled  by  an  act  ^^  for  the  better  securing  and 
encouraging  the  trade  of  his  majesty's  sugar  colonies  in 
America,"  which,  while  it  granted  a  drawback  upon  the 
re-exportation  from  Great  Britain  of  West  India  sugar, 
imposed  certain  duties  upon  the  importation  into  the 
American  settlements  of  the  produce  of  the  foreign  plan- 
tations.'* According  to  the  preamble  of  the  act  our 
West  India  islands  were  at  this  time  far  from  being  in  a 
thriving  condition :  their  welfare  and  prosperity  are  as- 
serted to  be  of  the  greatest  consequence  and  importance 
to  the  trade,  navigation,  and  strength  of  the  kmgdom ; 
but  of  late  years,  it  is  added,  the  planters  had  fallen  under 
such  great  discouragements  as  to  be  ^*  unable  to  improve 
or  carry  on  the  sugar-trade  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  foreign  sugar  colonies  without  some  advantage  and 
relief  be  given  to  them  from  Great  Britain."  From  an 
account  of  our  West  India  Islands  laid  before  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  BcMrd  of  Trade  in  1734,  we  learn  var 
nous  particulars  of  their  trade  and  general  condition. 
All  our  sugar  islands  together  were  r^oned  to  produce 
annually,  on  an  average,  85,000  hogsheads,  or  1,200,000 
cwt.,  of  sugar ;  ''of  which,"  adds  Anderson,  in  his  com- 
ment on  the  report,  "  Great  Britain  was  thought  to  con- 
*  Stat  6  Geo.  II.  c.  IS. 
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sume  annually  70,000  hogsheads,  or  94,080,000  iK>uniU  of 
sugar ;  which,  for  10,000,000  of  people,  if  so  many  tiicrp 
be  in  Britain,  comes  to  nine  pounds  and  a-haJf  of  su^'ur 
to  each  person  ;  or,  if  but  8,000,000  of  fieople,  then  ulioiit 
eleven  pounds  and  a^half  of  sugar  to  each  person  ;  and. 
as  there  are  undoubtedly  about  2,000,000  and  upwards  nf 
people  in  Ireland,  we  may  omit  them  hi  this  coni|Mjtation, 
as  tnero  may  probably  be  near  that  number  in  all  the 
British  dominions  who  use  little  or  no  sugar  at  all . "  I  n  t he 
present  day,  we  may  mention,  our  consum])tiun  of  sir<;iir 
IS  upwards  of  400,000,000  of  pounds,  or  betwei'n  tour  ami 
five  times  what  it  was  a  century  ago.  At  tliat  time  it 
was  computed  that  the  shipping  that  went  annually  IWhii 
Great  Britain  to  the  sugar  islands  amounted  to  about  300 
sail,  navigated  by  4500  seamen ;  and  that  the  value  of 
the  British  manu&ctures  annually  exported  tliithcr  was 
about  240,000^.  On  an  average  of  tnc  four  years  end- 
ing with  1732,  our  annual  exports  to  Jamaica  amounted 
to  147,675/.  in  value,  and  our  imports  thence  to  539,4119/. 
At  this  time  the  number  of  the  white  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica  was  only  7644,  which  was  much  Ivsa  than  it  had 
formerly  been.  *^  The  diminution  of  the  wJiito  |x.'o/>]o 
of  Jamaica,"  Anderson  observes,  '*  was  owing  to  tlin 
great  decay  of  their  private  or  illicit  tredc  to  the  S])aiiis{i 
mam;  that  trade  having  drawn  thither  many  wliite 
people,  who  were  wont  to  get  rich  in  a  few  years,  and 
then  return  to  their  mother  country,  and  the  Situnisii 
money  they  got  in  Jamaica  did  at  length  centre  in  J'.nir- 
land.  From  Jamaica  our  said  peonle  privately  carri<!d  uil 
sorts  of  our  manufactores,  &c.,  to  New  Spain,  which  it  is 
well  known  can  only  be  legally  carriect  thither  by  the. 
flota  and  flotilla  from  Old  Spain :  they  ul-o  canie<l 
thither  great  nmnbers  of  negroes."  liarljiidc»es  had  a 
white  population  of  18,295 ;  tliatof  our  Li?ewurrl  Ishmds, 
consistmg  of  St.  Christopher's,  Antigua,  Nevis,  and 
Montserrat,  with  their  dependencies,  Barbuda,  An^uilla, 
Spanish  Town  (or  Virgin  Gorda\  Tortola,  and  tlie  rest 
ofiSie  Virrin  Islands,  was  10,262  ;  that  ot  Frovidcnaj, 
the  only  one  of  the  Bahamas  that  could  vet  be  said  to  \yo 
peo]^«I,  was  500;   and  that  of  the  ^TmMi\^,  r^^Q^. 
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Besides  sugar  and  rum,  considerable  quantities  of  cotton, 
indigo,  ginger,  pimento,  and  cocoa  were  exported  from 
Jamaica  and  some  of  the  other  islands ;  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee  which  had  been  ^wn  in  the  Dutch  con- 
tinental settlements  of  Surinam  since  1718,  was  introduced 
a  few  years  after  into  the  French  and  Spanish,  and  sJso 
into  our  own  West  India  plantations.  From  Jamaica,  as 
is  well  known,  we  now  derive  a  large  portion  of  our 
siipoly  of  this  article. 

During  the  latter  portion  of  this  poiod  the  affidrs,  and 
it  may  be  said  the  essential  character,  of  the  East  India 
Company  underwent  a  complete  revolution,  under  the 
influence  of  circumstances  and  events  of  which  it  is  not 
here  necessary  to  enter  into  any  detsdl.  The  destruction 
of  the  authority  of  the  Mogul  emperor  by  the  invasion 
of  Thamas  Kouli  Khan  in  1739,  and  the  consequent 
assumption  of  a  practical  independence,  though  still 
veiled  under  the  old  forms  of  vassalage,  by  the  nabobs 
and  other  provmcial  Mahometan  governors,  had,  in  the 
course  of  the  war  which  terminated  in  1748,  involved  the 
a^nts  of  the  French  and  English  companies,  as  partisans 
of  opposing  competitors  for  various  of  the  petty  thrones 
which  had  thus  arisen,  in  as  fierce  hostilities  as  were 
carried  on  by  their  respective  countries  in  Europe  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  globe  ;  nor  did  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  which  gave  some  years  of  repose  to  the  swords 
of  the  combatants  in  the  West,  allay  for  more  than  a 
moment  these  oriental  feuds,  which  had  again  burst  into 
flame,  and  embroiled  the  two  companies  as  furiously  as 
ever,  Jong  before  arms  were  again  taken  up  by  the  two 
nations.  It  does  not  belong  to  our  present  subject  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  memorable  contest  that  now 
arose,  in  which  the  brilliant  successes  of  Clive  at  the  same 
time  levelled  with  the  ground  the  already  formidable 
fabric  of  political  power  which  France  was  erecting  in 
India,  and  elevated  his  own  employers  from  a  traSng 
company  to  be  the  rulers  of  an  empire.  What  we  are 
here  concerned  with  are  merely  the  results  of  these  great 
changes  upon  the  position  and.  dtcwmstances  of  the  Com- 
/W127.     The  factory  at  Calcu\,\a,  ^\xkc\\  >mA  \Kssa.  ^\»- 
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viously  subordinate  to  Madras,  had  been  declared  an 
independent  presidency  so  early  as  the  year  1707  ;  and 
in  1717  a  finnan  granted  by  the  Mogul  had  exempted 
the  Company's  tn^e  from  auties,  and  permitted  tiiem  to 

Eurchase  and  hold  possession  of  land  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  their  several  factories.  In  1726  a  charter  ob- 
tained from  the  crown  authorised  the  establishment  of 
courts  of  justice  at  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  for 
the  trial  of  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  high  treason 
only  excepted.  In  1746  the  French  took  Madras,  which 
however  was  restored  two  years  after  on  the  termination 
of  the  war.  In  1749  the  Company  obtained  possession 
of  the  town  and  district  of  Devicotah,  in  Tanjore,  bv  a 
negociation  with  the  rajah  of  that  country,  after  they  had 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  depose  him  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  his  half-brother,  from  wnom  he  had  shortly  before 
wrested  the  crown — a  transaction  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  in  which  they  openly  took  part  in  the  politics 
of  India,  and  as  that  which  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
subsequent  military  power.  Clive's  operations  range  from 
the  year  1761  to  the  end  of  the  present  period,  in  the 
course  of  which  space  of  time  Calcutta  was  taken  by 
Surajah-ul-Dowlah,  the  subahdar  of  Bengal,  in  June 
1766,  but  retaken  in  January  following;  the  French 
settlement  of  Chandemagore  was  captured  in  March 
1767  ;  the  power  of  Surajah-ul-Dowlan  was  overthrown 
at  the  battle  of  Plassy,  m  June,  that  same  year ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  1760  every  fort  and  factoiy 
belonging  to  the  French  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  theur 
rivals,  except  Pondicherry,  which  also  surrendered  in 
.  January,  1761.  All  this  time,  however,  while  the  Com- 
pany was  making  such  advances  in  the  acquisition  of 
political  power  and  even  of  territorial  possessions,  no 
great  increase  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  its  trade. 
On  the  average  of  the  eight  years  endmg  with  1741  the 
value  of  the  British  produce  and  goods  of  all  sorts  an- 
nually exported  to  India  and  China  was  no  more  than 
147,944/. ;  and  on  that  of  the  seven  years  ending  with 
1748  it  had  only  increased  to  188,176/.  TK^  wct^^'Si 
annual  export  of  bullion  during  the  last  seven.  ^e«x?»  '^^a 
548,711/,     For  some  years  after  this  tYvere  nn^s  «.q.ow- 
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flidcrable  rise  in  the  amount  exported  bodi  of  goods  and 
of  bullion.  Thus  m  1749  the  Talue  of  the  goods  was 
276,89(W.,  of  the  bullion  909,136/. ;  in  1750,  of  the 
goods  305,068/.,  of  the  bullion,  816,310/. ;  in  1751  of  the 
goods  341,633/.,  of  the  buUion  944,471/. ;  in  1752,  of 
the  goods  410,968/.,  of  the  bullion  840,417/. ;  in  1753, 
of  the  goods  418,015/.,  of  the  bullion  951,951/.— makmg 
together  1,369,966/.,  which  was  the  largest  amount  to 
which  the  total  exports  rose  within  the  p'cscnt  period. 
From  this  date  there  was,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  years,  a  great  decline  in  the  amount  of  the  bul- 
lion, and  some  railing  off  also  in  that  of  the  goods  ;  so 
that  in  1755  the  value  of  the  goods  was  only  245,030/. 
and  that  of  the  bullion  625,485/. ;  in  1758,  of  the  goods 
358,949/.,  of  the  bullion  174,099/. ;  in  1759,  of  the  goods 
366,974/.,  of  the  bullion  144, 160/., —making  together 
only  511,134/.,  which  was  a  lower  point  thni  the  total 
amount  of  exports  had  descended  to  since  1715.  In 
1760  the  value  of  the  goods  exiwrted  was  520,719/.,  but 
the  amount  of  bullion  was  omy  91,924/.  The  number 
of  ships  annually  sent  out  usually  ranged  from  sixteen  to 
twenty ;  some  few  times  it  was  twenty-two  or  twen^- 
four,  but  in  other  years  it  was  only  fourteen.  Of  me 
Company's  imports  the  chief  article  in  which  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  steady  increase  was  tea  :  of  that  the 
nome  consumption  gradually  rose  from  141,995  lbs.  in 
1711,  to  237,994  lbs.  in  1720,  to  537,016  lbs.  in  1730,  to 
1,380,199  lbs.  in  1735,  to  2,209,183  lbs.  in  1745,  and  to 
2,738,136  lbs.  in  1755.  In  1760  it  appears  to  have 
&llen  to  2,293,613  lbs. ;  but  that  proved  only  a  tempo- 
rary check.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  fina  a 
better  evidence  of  the  advancing  refinement  as  well  as 
comfort  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  than  is  furnished 
by  this  steadily  extending  preference  for  what  may  be 
called  the  temperate  man's  wine — "  the  cup  that  cheers 
but  not  inebriates." 

The  active  spirit  of  the  national  industry,  and  the 

growth  of  our  trade  and  manufactures,  throughout  the 

greater  part  of  the  present  ipenQA,^«<i  %\vown  by  nodiing 

wore  remarkably  than  by  the  coiv>Mv\i^^  ^^V^^vcrv  ^1  \5ba 

metropolis  and  most  of  our  otYvcr  \otv^  ^i?\5^>^<5A  ^\i>3!» 
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of  population,  and  the  rapid  rise  of  several  pUoea  for^ 
men  J  of  inconsiderable  magnitude  to  the  ranJL  of  |reat 
(owns.  In  London  no  fewer  than  eight  new  paruhes 
were  erected  between  the  Revolution  and  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  George  II. :— in  1694  that  of  St.  John,  iu 
Wi^^ping ;  in  1729  that  of  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields, 
and  that  of  St.  George  in  the  £»t ;  in  1730  that  of  St. 
Greorge,  Bloomsbury,  and  that  of  St.  Anne,  Limehouse ; 
in  1732  that  of  St.  John,  Southwark,  and  that  of  St. 
Luke,  in  Old^treet ;  and  in  1743  that  of  St  Matthew, 
Bethnal  Green.  The  act  for  the  buildmg  of  fifty  new 
[lurches  passed  m  1710,  the  establishment  of  the  Chelsea 
Water  Company  in  1721,  and  the  building  of  Westmin- 
^r  Bridge,  begun  in  1739,  and  finished  in  1750,  are 
ill  further  indications  of  the  expansion  of  this  mightv 
heart  of  our  social  system.  Bristol,  Hull,  liverpooJ, 
Manchester,  Birmmgham,  Shej£ela,  Leeds,  Frome. 
E/iinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin,  had  also  each  derived 
%  large  accession  of  population,  some  of  them  to  the  ex- 
tent of  several  times  tne  numbers  they  contained  at  the 
3ommencement  of  the  period,  either  fi:^m  the  increase  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  or  from  that  difiusion  of  luxury 
which  is  one  of  the  common  and  natural  consequences  of 
[commercial  prosperity.  Yet  the  spirit  of  improvement  was 
3till  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  our  cities  and  towns. 
In  the  country  even  the  basis  and  first  essential  of  a  good 
Bconomical  system  was  still  very  deficient  or  altosether 
wanting ;  although  turnpikes  had  been  introduced  soon 
Eifter  the  Restoration,  and  in  the  reign  of  Greorge  II.  it 
was  made  a  felony  to  pull  them  down,  our  highways  still 
continued  to  be  generally  kept  in  repair  merely  by  the 
compulsory  labour  of  iJie  parish  paupers,  and  even  so  late 
IS  1754  we  are  told  the  traveller  seldom  saw  a  turnpiko 
for  two  hundred  miles  after  leaving  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don, Most  of  oiur  great  roads  consequently  still  re- 
QQuncd  nearly  in  their  ancient  condition  to  the  end  of 
the  present  period.* 

We  must  not  close  the  commercial  history  of  this 
period  without  adverting  for  a  moment  to  the  progress  of 
*  Chalmers,  Estimate,  p.  1^5. 
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tbe  new  science  of  political  economy,  some  of  the  earlier 
cultivators  of  which  we  noticed  in  the  last  Chapter.  The 
Bost  remarkable  work  upon  this  sdence  that  had  yet 
appeared  was  produced  in  1691,  on  occasion  of  the  pro- 
jK)sed  recoinage  of  the  silver  money,  by  Sir  Duoley 
North,  under  the  title  of  "  Discourses  upon  Trade,  prin- 
cipally directed  to  the  cases  of  Interest,  Coinage,  Clip* 
pine,  and  Increase  of  Money."  The  immediate  object 
of  me  work  was  to  oppose  ^e  government  plan  (which 
was  that  ultimately  adopted)  of  throwing  ihe  loss  ariong 
from  the  clipped  money  upon  the  public;  and  Sir 
Dudley's  brother  and  biographer,  Roger  North,  hints 
that  means  were  taken  to  suppress  it: — '4t  is  certain^" 
he  says,  '<  the  pamphlet  is,  and  hath  been  ever  since, 
utterly  sunk,  and  a  copy  not  to  be  had  finr  money.'** 
But  the  author  sought  to  establidi  his  condunons  by  the 
most  rigorous  and  methodical  deduction,  and  his  Dis- 
courses accordingly  presented  a  statement  and  elucidation 
of  all  the  leading  principles  of  commercial  and  economical 
science.  '*Hc  is  throughout,"  says  a  distinguished 
modem  writer  upon  these  subjects,  **  the  intelligent  and 
consistent  advocate  of  commercial  freedom.  He  is  not, 
like  the  most  eminent  of  his  predecessors,  well  informed 
on  one  subject  and  erroneous  on  another.  His  system  is 
consentaneous  in  its  parts,  and  complete.  He  shows  that 
in  commercial  matters  nations  have  the  same  interests  as 
individuals,  and  forcibly  exposes  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  any  trade  which  is  advantageous  to  the  mer- 
chant can  be  injurious  to  the  public.  His  opinions  re- 
specting the  imposition  of  a  seignorage  on  the  coinage 
of  money,  and  the  expediency  of  sumptuary  laws,  tiien 
very  popular,  are  equally  enlightened,  "f  One  or  two 
of  the  general  propositions  which  Sir  Dudley  lays  down 
will  show  how  perfectiy  untrammelled  he  was  by  the 

*  Lives,  iii.  1 72. 

t  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  J.  R.  M*Oalloch, 

Esq.,  p.  43.    Mr.  M'Cullocb,  we  believe,  was  fortunate 

enough  to  recover  a  few  years  ago  the  only  known  copy  of 

tbe  original  edition  of  ^vr  Du'dieY  North's  tract    A  small 

impression  has  been  siuce  ptYv^XaVj  \insi\fc^^«sa.^3aaA  copy. 
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prevailing  prejudices  and  false  notions  of  his  day : — 
**  That  there  can  be  no  trade  unprofitable  to  the  public ; 
for,  if  any  prove  so,  men  leave  it  off;  and  wherever  the 
traders  thrive,  the  public,  of  which  they  are  a  part,  thrive 
also : — That  money  is  a  merchandize,  whereof  there  may 
be  a  glut  as  well  as  a  scarcity,  and  that  even  to  an  incon- 
venience : — That  a  people  cannot  want  money  to  serve 
the  ordinary  dealing,  and  more  than  enough  they  will 
not  have:— That  no  man  will  be  the  richer  for  the 
making  much  money,  nor  have  any  part  of  it,  but  as  he 
buys  it  for  an  equivalent  price."*  Other  writers  who 
immediately  followed  North,  and  who  all  also  promulgated 
some  sound  principles,  though  no  one  of  them  perhaps 
with  the  same  complete  elevation  above  the  false  or  im- 
perfect views  of  the  time,  were  John  Lodce,  in  his  **  Con- 
siderations on  the  Lowering  of  Interest  and  Baiangthe 
Value  of  Mone^,"  published  in  1691,  and  his  " Tur- 
tlicr  Consideratious  on  raising  the  Value  of  Money," 
1695 ;  Nicholas  Barbon,  in  a  Discourse  concernmg 
Coining  the  New  Money  lighter,  published  in  1696 ; 
and  the  anonymous  author  of  a  veiy  remarkable  pam- 
phlet which  appeared  in  1701,  entitled  "  Considerations 
on  the  East  India  Trade."  To  a  later  part  of  the 
period  belong  Jacob  Vanderlint's  tract  entitled  "  Money 
answers  all  things,"  1734 ;  Sir  Matthew  Decker's  very 
able  "  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  Foreign 
Trade,"  1744;  Mr.  Hume's  "  Political  Essays,"  1752  ; 
and  Harris's  **  Essay  on  Coins,"  1757,  the  views  in 
which  are  chiefly  systematized  from  the  previous  disqui- 
sitions of  Locke  and  Hume,  but  which  has  been  described 
as  perhaps  the  best  work,  upon  the  whole,  on  the  subject 
of  monev  antecedent  to  the  Wealth  of  Nations.f 

The  Money  of  this  period  will  not  detain  us  long.  The 
gold  coins  of  William  and  Mary  are  five-jiound  pieces, 
lorty-shilling  pieces,    guineas,    and    half-guineas ;    the 

*  Quoted  by  Mr.  M*Culloch,  ut  supra. 

t  Article  on  Political  Economy,  by  Mr.  M*Culloch,  in 
Supplement  to  Encyclopcedia  Britannica ;  to  which  treatise, 
and  to  the  same  wnter's  Principles  of  Political  EcoiiOTsrj,^^ 
are  indebted  fbr  the  substance  of  the  above  notice. 
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silver,  all  the  usual  pieces,  from  crowns  down  to  pennies, 
On  Iwtli  the  gold  and  silver  money  are  tlie  heads  of  their 
majtM?tios  in  profile,  both  looking  to  the  left,  the  queen's 
halV-covcred  by  the  king's,  which  is  outermost.  Some  tin 
half'jK'nco  and  farthings  were  coined  in  1690  ;  but,  being 
fn^quently  counterfeited,  they  were  replaced  by  a  copper 
coinage  of  these  descriptions  of  money  in  1694.  We  have 
already  given  an  account  of  the  calling  in  of  the  old 
silver  money,  and  its  recoinage,  in  1696.  Each  of  the 
,ncw  coins  has  immediately  under  the  king's  head  the 
initial  letter  of  the  name  of'^the  town  where  it  was  struck. 
The  Scotch  coins  of  William  and  Mary  have  their  heads 
turned  to  the  right.  Their  only  Irish  coins  are  half- 
pence and  farthings,  of  copper,  brass,  and  pewter.  The 
escutcheon  in  the  centre  oi  the  royal  arms  on  the  money 
of  this  reign  is  that  of  Nassau. 

The  gold  and  silver  money  of  Anne  conasts  of  tlie 
same  pieces  as  that  of  her  predecessor.  She  likewise 
coined  a  few  copper  halfpence  and  farthings,  the  latter 
dated  in  1713  and  1714,  and  now  very  rare.  "Upon 
the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land," says  Leake,  "  the  arms  being  altered,  the  same 
was  observed  upon  all  the  money  coined  afterwards ;  tlie 
arms  of  England  and  Scotland  being  impaled  in  the 
first  and  bottom  shields,  France  in  the  sinister,  and 
Ireland  in  the  dexter,  according  to  this  lefl-handed  roter 
tion,  which,  however  irregular  and  aljsurd,  has  prevailed 
ever  since  the  first  mill^  money."*  For  some  time 
after  the  Union  a  mint  was  kept  up  at  Edinburgh,  at 
which  silver  money  was  coined  of  tlie  same  stamp  with 
that  coined  in  Loudon,  but  distinguished  by  an  £,  for 
Edinburgh,  under  the  queen's  head. 

The  coins  of  Geo.  I.  are  remarkable  as  being  the  fu^t 
on  which  the  letters  r.D.  (for  Fidei  J^enaor)  appear. 
They  have  also  his  majesty's  electoral  titles  on  the  reverse ; 
and  in  the  arms  Ireland  is  placed  on  the  bottom  shield, 
and  in  the  dexter  (where  those  of  Ireland  used  to  be)  are 
the  arms  of  his  miyesty's  Genoan  dominions.  In  this 
reign,  in  the  year  1717,  on  the  representation  of  the 
*  Historical  Account  of  English  Money,  p.  403. 
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House  of  Commons,  that  the  over  valuation  of  gold  in 
the  current  coins  of  the  realm  had  produced  a  great  and 
infinite  diminution  and  scarcity  of  silver  specie,  it  was 
ordered  by  royal  proclamation  that  the  guinea,  which  had 
for  some  time  pest  been  current  at  2I«.  6d.  should  for  the 
future  pass  only  for  21«.,  and  the  other  gold  coins  at  pro- 
portionate rates.  In  1718  there  were  issued,  for  the  tirst 
time,  some  quarter-guineas  ;  but  they  were  found  too  di- 
minutive for  use,  and  no  more  of  them  were  coined  within 
the  present  period.  Of  the  famous  Irish  copper  money 
coined  b^  Wood  in  1722  and  1723  the  halfpence  and 
the  iartbmgs  of  1723,  have  on  the  reverse  Ircuuid  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  i)rofile,  sittmg, 
with  a  palm-branch  in  her  right  hand,  and  resting  her 
left  upon  a  harp,  with  the  legend  Hibebnia  :  the  figure  on 
the  farthing  of^l722  is  slightly  different.  ^^  These,"  says 
Leake,  "  were  undoubtedly  the  best  copper  money  ever 
made  for  Ireland,  considerably  exceeding  those  of  King 
Charles  II.,  King  James  II.,  and  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  in  weight,  goodness,  fineness,  and  value  of 
the  copper.  They  were  also  umch  handsomer  than  the 
ocmtemporary  English  farthings  and  halfpence,  the  king's 
head  being  in  particular  much  better  executed,  as  well  as 
having  more  resemblance  to  his  majesty.  The  violent 
opposition  raised  against  them,  although  not  one  of  the 
afiegmtions  on  lyhich  it  professed  to  be  founded  was  ever 
either  proved  or  attempted  to  be  proved,  compelled  the 
crown  to  issue  an  order,  in  August,  1724,  that  only  as 
many  of  the  halfpence  and  farthings  as  had  then  been 
issued,  amounting  in  value  to  about  17,000/.,  and  as 
many  more  as  should  make  up  that  amount  to  40,000/., 
should  be  put  into  circulation.  The  amount  for  which 
the  patent  had  been  granted  was  only  100,800/.  Before 
this  it  is  stated  that  the  Irish,  in  their  want  of  small 
money,  were  wont  to  make  use  of  counterfeit  coins  called 
Haps,  of  such  base  metal  that  wliat  passed  for  a  halfpenny 
was  not  worth  half  a  farthing,  and  persons  employing 
many  workmen  were  obliged  to  jmy  them  their  wages 
with  tallies,  or  tokens  in  cards. 

Silver  groats,  threepenny,  twopenny,  and  e\Q\v  \^<skkj 
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pieces  continued  to  be  coined  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
Upon  the  gold  coins  of  this  reign,  the  arms,  Leake  observes, 
arc  properly  disposed  in  one  shield  crowned,  instead  of 
bcin^  misplaced  in  fom*  shields,  as  had  been  done  upon 
all  iSe  milled  money  since  the  Restoration,  some  few 
coins  of  William  and  Mary  excepted.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  a  mat  deal  of  the  old  hammered 
gold  money  of  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Charles  II.  was 
still  current  under  the  name  of  broad-pieces,  half  broad- 
pieces,  and  quarter  broad- pieces,  much  of  which  was 
greatly  diminished  either  by  wear,  or  by  clipping  and 
filing ;  but  in  1732  all  this  old  money  was  called  in,  and 
\md  for  at  the  Mint  at  the  rate  of  Sis.  per  ounce  ;  after 
which  it  was  declared  no  longer  current.  In  one  of 
Iveorge  II.'s  halfpennies  of  1730  an  extraordinary  blunder 
ocTure.  the  omission  of  the  b  in  his  majesty's  name.  Fo- 
n^gn  gi>ld  coins  still  continued  to  form  a  great  part  of 
our  currmcT  in  this  reign,  much  to  the  general  inconvi 
nionw.  Lenke,  writing  in  1745,  gives  a  deplora 
•cci^unt,  also,  of  the  state  to  which  the  silver  money  wi 
abwhiy  r^^uced.  although  most  of  it  was  not  yet  fif; 
xvon?  i>ld.  »•  We  have  not,  indeed,"  he  says,  **  had  any 
Wij^uiur,  as  formcHy,  for  that  is  impracticable  upon  the 
luiiKxl  oHinoy :  but'  time  has  minisned  it  in  a  manner 
4(\>ui\;ilont  n>  Vlipjung.  Our  sixpences  are,  many  of  them, 
>*\>r:i  n>  «nx\it$«  and  some  shillings  are  not  much  better  iu 
|y\'»5\vrtkw.  Tho  half-crowns  are  not  so  bad,  but  then 
iho\  *rv  mu  »  common;  the  latter  ones,  since  King 
Wi,;iAai,  Ivuur  mv>5t  of  them  melted  or  transported ;  an« 
cn^^fc:^  :iwtti  K>  havo  aiisweml  no  other  end;  they  dt- 
xt$>ftV>Ar  *?  ^xw  ds  coined,  and  indeed  are  too  burdensome 
K>c  vxvtuixw  us^p,  tw>  bJf-CTOwns  better  answering  the 

•  UkK>ncU  Acc«.>ant  of  English  Money,  p.  427. 
KXD  COP  voi»  n. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


TiLE    FIBST  QUABTER  OP  A   CENTURY    OF  THE  REION   OF 
GEORGE   III.      A.D.  1760 — 1785. 

Our  modern  system  both  of  manufactures  and  trade,  in 
most  of  its  leading  branches,  may  be  regarded  as  taking 
its  rise  from  the  commencing  portion  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  Indeed,  in  our  national  history,  generally, 
ki  our  political  as  well  as  in  our  social  system,  what  pre* 
cedes  tnat  reign  is,  for  the  most  part,  for  us  of  the  present 
hour  a  yesteiSay  which  has  run  its  course.  Yet,  in  the 
progress  of  our  industry  as  well  as  of  our  politics,  the 
quarter  of  a  century  we  are  about  to  review  was  but  the 
dawn  of  the  busy  day  in  the  full  light  of  which  we  now 
live  and  move.  / 

The  war  with  France  and  Austria,  commonly  called  the 
Seven  Years' War,  lasted  for  little  more  than  two  years  after 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1760 ;  the  preliminaries  of  peace  having  been  irigned  at 
Fontaineblcau  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1762.  And,  not- 
withstanding the  accession  of  Spun  to  the  fanaJy  con- 
federacy against  England  ten  or  twelve  monjths  before 
the  termination  of  hostilities,  the  course  of  success  in  pur 
military  operations  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  niidfif  of 
which  the  late  king  died,  was  kept  up  with  little  abate- 
ment to  the  end  of  the  contest.  Nor  nad  the  war  at  any 
time,  except  very  slightly  during  the  first  year  or  two, 
checked  the  progress  of  our  foreign  trade;  at  leasl^^!Q£& 
annual  value  of  our  exports  had  cotiluwisA  \»  \\tf2C<iaafc 
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every  year  from  1757  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Gcoi-ge 
II. ;  and  so  also  had  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  cleared  out- 
wards, although  that  item  had  not  even  by  the  end  of  the 
year  1760  quite  recovered  the  amount  at  which  it  stood 
ton  years  before.  The  increase  both  of  exports  and  of 
shipping  went  on  for  the  first  year  after  the  accession  of 
George  III.;  the  estimated  official  value  of  the  exports  from 
the  whole  of  Britain  for  1760  having  been  15,781,175/. 
(including  1,086,206/.  from  Scotland);  and  for  1761, 
16,038,913/.  (including  1,165,722/.  from  Scotland) ;  and 
the  tonnage  of  ships  cleared  outwards,  which  in  1760  had 
been  647,478  tons  (including  107,237  foreign),  having  in 

1761  become  704,755  (including  122,735  foreign).     In 

1 762  the  war  with  Spain  seems  to  have  had  a  depressing 
effect  in  some  small  degree;  the  value  of  the  exports 
having  fallen  that  year  to  14,543,336/.  (including  998, 165/. 
from  Scotland) ;  and  the  tonnage  of  ships  cleared  out-- 
wards  to  668,370  tons  (including  124,926  foreign.*  But: 
this  slight  falling  off  was  soon  recovered  finom. 

To  obtain  a  general  view  of  our  foreign  trade  at  tlie 
commenccipent  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  we  may  turn 
to  the  official  account  of  3ie  exports  and  imports  for  the 
year  1761 .  In  that  year,  as  we  have  seen,  the  estimated 
official  value  of  our  exports  to  all  parts  of  the  world  was 
16,038,913/. :  that  of  our  imports  was  10,292,541/.  In 
these  sums  are  included  exports  to  Ireland  to  the  value 
of  1,642,396/.  and  imports  thence  to  that  of  956,796/. ; 
exports  to  Guernsey  and  the  other  Channel  Islands, 
64,568/.,  and  imports  thence,  91,560/;  an  inconsiderable 
trade  between  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  an  export 
of  British  and  Irish  linens  on  bounty  to  various  countries, 
to  the  amount  of  154,550/. ;  and  prize  jgoods  exported j 
195,164/. ;  imported,   248,702/.     The  European   coun- 

*  We  take  these  figures  from  the  **  Chronological  Account 
of  Commerce,"  inserted  ophite  to  p.  315  of  Chalmers's 
"  Estimate  of  the  Comparative  Strength  of  Great  Britain," 
edition  of  1812.  They  include,  it  will  be  observed,  the 
clearances  and  exports  fh)m  Scotland  as  well  as  fW)m  Eng^ 

land.     The  statement  given  in  last  Chapter,  vol.  ii ,  p.  202^ 

refers  to  England  only. 
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tries  with  which  the  greatest  trade  was  at  this  time 
carried  on  were  Holland,  the  value  of  our  exports  to 
which  was  2,682,165/.,  and  that  of  our  imports  thence, 
524,109/. ;  Germany,  to  which  we  exported  to  the  value 
of  2,331,998/.,  importing  thence  to  that  of  716,746/. ; 
Portugal,  to  whidi  our  exports  amounted  to  1,266,171/., 
and  o\ur  imports  thence  to  250,167/. ;  and  Italy,  to  which 
we  sent  goods  to  the  value  of  203,635/.,  receiving  baxk 
others  to  Siat  of  761,916/. ;  besides  sending  to  the  value 
of  389,577/.  to  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Straits,  and 
bringing  back  thence  to  the  value  of  103,628/.    There 
was  also  a  soaII  trade,  principally  expcurt,  with  Madeira 
and  the  Canaries.    To  Flanders  we  exported  at  this 
time  to  the  amount  of  425,130/.,  but  the  value  of  our  im- 
ports from  tiiat  country- was  only  30,546/.     To  Russia, 
on  the  contrary,  our  exports^  amdonted  only  to  47,718/. ; 
but  we  imported  thence  to  the  vahie  of  848,185/..  There 
was  also  a  small  trade  carried  on  from  Scotland  with 
Poland  and  Prussia,  principally  import ;  and  from  Eng- 
land there  was  a  traae  with  the  East  Country,  under 
which  name  we  are  probaUy  to  consider  both  Prussia 
and  Poland  to  be  comprehended,  consisting  of  exports 
thither  to  the  value  of  202,254/.,  and  imports  thence  to 
that  of  133,536/.     Our  exports  to  Denmark  and  Norway 
were  156,240/.,  our  imports  from  those  countries  103,663/.; 
our  exports   to  Sweden  26,126/.,  our  imports  thence 
298,750/.     With  Turkey  we  carried  on  an  export  trade 
to  the  amount  of  54^2/.,  and  one  of  imports  to  that 
of  168,366/.     With  France  our  commercial  mtercourse 
was  of  course  at  this  date  still  more  limited  than  usual ; 
the  value  of  our  exports  to  that  country  is  set  down  in 
the  account  at  177,393/.  (of  whidi  102,9514.  oonasted  of 
exports  from  Scotland),  that  of  our  imports  thence  at 
only  480/.     There  was  a  small  trade  with  some  other 
places— with  Greenland,  with  Iceland,  with  Venice,  to 
which  last  our  exports  amounted  to  26,367/.,  and  our 
imports  thence  to  15,229/. ;  and  a  sum  of  54,576/.  is  set 
down  under  the  head  of  exports  to  Belle-isle,  being,  we 
suppose,  the  cost  of  the  warlike  stores  6X\»e»de^\w>2M^ 
capture  of  that  island:    Tlie  value  of  oar  cxi^tXa  \k>  ^^ 
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East  Indies  is  estimated  at  845,797/. ;  that  of  our  imports 
thence  at  840,987/.  And  to  Afiica  we  sent  327,007/. 
worth  of  goods,  bringing  back  produce  to  the  value  of 
12,201/.  But  even  already,  by  tar  our  largest  trade  was 
that  which  we  carried  on  with  our  own  possessions  and 
colonics  across  the  Atlantic.  The  total  official  value  of 
our  exports  to  North  America  and  the  West  Indies  in 
1761  was  3,330,371/. ;  and  that  of  our  imports  thence, 
3,726,261/.  Of  the  exports  to  the  value  of  304,627/.,  of 
the  imports  to  that  of  379,662/.  (about  a  tenth  part  in 
cither  case),  is  set  down  to  the  share  of  Scotland :  the 
English  exports  and  imports  are  distributed  as  follows : — 
to  Hudson's  Bay,  Newtoundland,  Cape  Breton,  Quebec, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  exports  349,524/. ;  imports  thence, 
50,689/.  (the  exports  to  Quebec  alone  being  226,292/., 
while  the  imports  thence  are  only  14,015/.) :  to  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  exports  827,863^; 
imports  thence,  134,043/. :  to  Virginia,  Maryland,  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  exports,  824,218/.;  imports  thence, 
713,850/. :  to  Jamaica,  exports,  441,618/. ;  imports 
thence,  932,197/. :  to  Guadaloupe,  exports,  131,942/. ; 
imports  thence,  482,179/. :  to  St.  Christopher's,  exports, 
134,060/. ;  imports  thence,  294,850/. :  to  Barbadoes,  ex- 
jwrts,  215,479/.;  imports  thenc«,  253,900/.:  to  An- 
tigua, exports,  108,244/.;  imports  thence,  280,869/.: 
and  to  the  remaining  West  India  Islands— Bermuda, 
Montserrat,  Nevis,  New  Providence,  St.  Croix,  St.  Tho- 
mas, Tortola,  Monte  Christi,  and  St.  Eustathius— exports, 
56,803/. ;  imports  thence,  203,319/.  (the  excess  of  im- 
ports being  chiefly  from  Montserrat,  Nevis,  and  Tortola). 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that  at  this  time 
North  America  (including  the  West  India  Islands),  Ire- 
land, the  East  Indies,  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  Uolland, 
and  Spain,  were,  in  that  order,  the  countries  from  which 
our  largest  imports  were  drawn ;  and  that  our  chief  export 
trade  was  to  America,  Holland,  Crermany,  Ireland,  Spain, 
Russia,  the  East  Indies,  Flanders,  and  Africa. 

The  considerations,  now  familiar  to  all  thinkers  OD 
Much  subjects,  which  show  how  purely  imaginary  and  ab- 
Murd  was  the  notion,  long  getienW^  eii\j&T\»ki!(^^\hat«nf 
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particular  foreign  trade  was  profitable  or  the  reverse 
simpiy  according  to  whether  the  money-value  of  the  ex- 
ports exceeded  or  fell  short  of  that  of  the  imports,  need 
not  be  further  adverted  to.  But,  without  reference  to  this 
question,  it  may  be  right  to  explain  that  the  official  state- 
ment of  tiie  value  of  exports  and  imports  is,  for  various 
reasons,  far  from  affording  a  perfectly  clear  or  complete 
view  of  the  actual  condition  of^our  foreign  commerce.  In 
the  first  place,  the  prices  according  to  which  what  arc 
called  the  official  values  are  calculated  are  those  origin- 
ally fixed  when  the  office  of  inspector-general  of  imports 
and  exports  was  instituted  in  1697  ;  so  that  the  sums  of 
money  in  the  table  do  not  really  indicate  either  the  value 
or  the  quality,  but  only  the  quantity,  of  the  ^oods  brought 
into  and  sent  out  of  the  country.  For  instance,  Irish 
linens  are  all  rated  at  only  Bd,  a-yard,  which  is  believed 
to  have  been  little  more  than  half  their  actual  average 

Srice  at  tiie  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
loney,  again,  is  not  entered  at  all,  neither  cash  nor  bills 
of  exchange.*  Of  course  the  account  takes  no  cogni- 
zance of  goods  imported  or  exported  clandestinely,  or 
without  the  payment  of  the  duty.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  includes  among  the  exports  all  articles  sent  abroad  for 
the  use  of  the  army  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  also  all 
cargoes  which  were  lost  at  sea  or  captiu^d.  Further, 
the  exports  in  some  cases  are  not  sent  directly  to  the 
country  for  which  they  are  finally  destined,  nor  do  the 
returns  always  find  their  way  back  to  the  country  of 
which  the  article  imported  was  the  produce.  "  Thus," 
observes  Macpherson,  writing  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  "  the  wines  of  Madeira  are  sent  to  the 
British  settiements  in  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  and, 
even  if  intended  for  Britain,  are  often  carried  by  the  cir- 
cuitous route  of  those  distant  regions  before  they  are 
brought  home.     The  bulk  of  the  cargoes  from  Africa 

*  Till  the  year  1765,  however,  gold  and  silver  carried 
abroad  used  to  be  entered  in  the  custom-house  books  undes 
the  head  of  exports,  as  foreign  gold  andlrnVWoxk.    '\!VA&'Sx«tTDL 
is  omitted  in  tiie  abstract  of  the  accounl  ioT  \Saft  n«w  V\^x, 
given  in  the  text,  as  it  has  been  in  the  otv^"bX  ws«»vsq^^ 
sj'ace  1764,  and  as  the  money  im\^K>Tted  iVwa-^^^'aa- 
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,  consists  of  the  miserable  natives,  who  are  sold  in  the 
West  Indies;  and  the  proceeds  are  generally  remitted 
to  Great  Britain  in  bills  of  exchange,  which  do  not  ajp- 
pear  at  all  in  the  custom-house  Eooks.  And  in  Ii£e 
manner  most  of  the  cargoes  carried  from  Newfoundland 
and  the  adjacent  countries  consist  of  fish,  which  never 
come  to  Great  Britain,  but  are  sold  in  Spain,  Forties), 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  their  proceeds 
also  brought  home  in  bills  of  exchange."*  It  was  not 
till  the  year  1798  that  an  account  be^  to  be  taken  at 
the  custom-house  of  the  real  value  of  cargoes,  founded  on 
the  declarations  of  the  owners. 

The  trade  with  Ireland,  it  will  be  observed,  was  reckoned 
a  foreign  trade  at  the  dme  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
as  indeed  it  continued  to  be  down  to  our  own  day.  The 
general  trade  of  Ireland,  notwithstanding  many  restrio- 
^ns,  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  &glish  produce 
and  manuncturer,  had  been  steadily  increasing  ever 
since  the  Rev^olution,  and  was  three  or  ,ibur  times  .as 
great  at  the  accession  of  George  III.  as  it  had  been  at 
Uie  commencement  of  the  century.  For  the  ten  years 
ending  with  1710,  the  average  annual  value  of  the  im- 
ports of  Ireland  was  513,657/.,  of  the  exports  553,023/. ; 
for  the  next  ten  years,  ending  with  1720,  the  avei-age  of 
the  imports  was  852,905/.,  of  the  exports  1,126,670/. ; 
from  1720  to  1730  the  annual  imports  were  856,936/,, 
the  exports  1,019,809/. ;  from  1730  to  1740,  the  im- 
ports were  at  the  rate  of  885,044/.,  the  exports  at  that 
of  1,190,253/. ;  from  1740  to  1750  the  imports  were 
•  1,123,373/.,  the  exports  1,485,110/. ;  and  from  1750  to 
1760  the  imports  averaged  1,594,164/.,  the  exports 
2,002,354/.  Of  this  trade  very  nearly  two-thirds  con- 
.sisted  of  that  carried  on  with  Britain ;  the  annual  average 
of  the  imports  from  England  and  Scotland  alone  in  the 
.last  decennary  period  having  been  1,015,306/.,  and  that 
of  the  exports  thither  1,274,569/. ;  leaving  only  578,858/. 
for  the  imports  from,  and  727,784/.  for  the  exports  to, 
all  other  parts  of  the  world.     It  appears  from  tnis  statc- 

*  Annals  of  Commexce,  Vu.  ^^.  ^)^  «lso  the  above 
.  ctearyAtious  on  the  of&<^al  1[;B2t:^e&  ol  «s:(|cnl&  vKv^Nsya^^ 
Castrated  At  pp.  340^-344. 
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mcnt  that  the  export  trade  of  Ireland,  on  the  whole, 
considerably  execneded  her  import  trade.  The  reverse 
was  the  case,  however,  in  her  trade  with  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  ,thc  East  Country.  The  import  of 
claret  from  France  also  often  exce^ed  the  export  of 
beef  and  pork  to  that  country ;  and  there  was  sometimes 
in  like  manner  an  excess  of  imports  from  Holland  and 
Flanders.* 

Of  the  conquests  made  by  this  countiy  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  war,  Canada,  which  was  retained  at  the 
peace,  was  one  the  possession  of  which  immediately  gave 
some  extension  to  our  trade.  Soon  after  the  acquisition 
of  this  vast  r^ion,  large  orders  for  furs  began  to  be 
forwarded  to  fiigland  from  Flanders,  and  even  from 
Russia.  In  1762  also,  we  are  told,  the  produce  of  the 
newly  captured  island  of  Martinique  imported  into 
Great  Britain  exceeded  that  of  any  one  of  our  other 
West  India  islands,  with  the  exception  only  of  Jamaica 
and  Guadaloupe,  the  latter  also  a  recent  conquest  from 
France  j  "  and  the  returns  of  its  commerce  were  more 
extensive  than  those  of  our  trade  with  Denmark  and 
Norway,  with  Sweden,  or  with  Spain.^f  But  both 
Martinique  and  Gufiadaloupe  were  restoreid  to  France 
at  the  peace.  Grenada  and  its  dependencies,  however, 
were  retained  ;  and  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago 
were  also  ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to  Great  Britain.  Of 
these  last  acquisitions,  Dominica  in  particular  soon  be- 
came a  possession  of  great  value.  In  the  East,  Manilla 
and  the  other  PhiUppme  Islands  were  taken  from  Spain 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  jrear  1762 ;  but  they  were  given 
back  at  the  peace,  which  was  concluded  before  their 
capture  had  been  heard  of  in  Europe.  The  Havannah 
was  also  restored,  after  a  considerable  trade  had  been  car- 
ried on  with  it  during  the  short  time  it  was  in  our  hands. 

Among  our  continental  possessions  in  the  New  World, 
South  Carolina  continued  to  maintaui  the  rate  of  pro- 
gress in  the  cultivation  and  export  of  rice,  indigo,  and 

♦  Lord  SheflBield*s  Observations    on   the    Manufactures^ 
Trade,  and  Present  State  of  Ireland.    3rd  edit.,  1792. 
t  Macpherson,  Annals,  iii.  353. 
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other  produce,  by  which  it  had  been  distinguished  for  the 
preceding  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  export  of  rice 
from  this  province,  from  November,  1760,  to  September, 

1761,  was  100,000  barrels,  and  that  of  indigo  399,366 
lbs. ;  besides  236,860  staves,  29,600  hoops,  522,167 
shingles, 'and  466,186  feet  of  otlier  timber,  boards,  &c. ; 
and  some  small  quantities  of  pitch,  tm*,  turpentine, 
oranges,  pork,  Indian  com,  deer-skins,  tanned  leather, 
and  other  produce.  Even  the  recently  founded  colony 
of  Georgia  sent  home  to  the  mother  country,  in  the  year 

1762,  7460  barrels  of  rice,  9633  lbs.  of  indigo,  359,002 
pieces  of  staves  and  heading,  10,600  hoops,  688,045 
shingles,  and  417,449  pieces  of  pine  timber.  Yet  Mac- 
phcrson  remarks  that  the  whole  goods  then  exported  in  a 
year  from  Georgia  to  Great  Britain  were  not  equal  in 
value  to  the  quantity  of  cotton  which  at  the  end  of  the 
century  sometimes  arrived  from  that  country  in  one  con- 
signment to  a  single  London  merchant,* 

Another  American  region  with  which  we  now  carried 
on  a  small  trade  was  the  Mosquito  shore,  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  isthmus  between  the  two  continents.  "  From 
the  year  1759  to  1762,"  it  is  stated,  "  the  Mosquito 
shore  was  inhabited  by  203  white  people  (the  detach* 
ment  of  30  soldiers  included),  with  189  free  mesteesf 
and  mulattoes,  about  3000  Mosquito  Indians,  and  914 
negro  slaves ;  in  all  4306  souls,  besides  the  friendly 
Indians  on  the  back  part  of  the  country.  The  imports 
of  British  commodities,  on  an  average  amomiting  to 
18,500/.  a-year,  and  the  exports  to  30,792/.,  employed 
1150  tons  of  shipping  and  115  seamen.**t  The  exports 
from  this  coast,  besides  great  quantities  of  turtle-sncll, 
were  mahogany,  sarsapanlla,  silk-grass,   honey,   becs'- 

*  Annals,  iii.  364. 

f  A  mestee  is,  strictly,  the  issue  of  a  mulatto  and  a  white 
who  is  three  quarters  white  and  one  quarter  negro.  The 
term,  however,  is  used  for  any  person  of  mixed  breed, 
Avhether  the  produce  of  a  white  and  an  Indian  or  of  a  white 
and  a  negro. 

}  Report  of  Mr.  Jones  to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  quoted 
bjr  Macpherson,  Annals,  iVi.  354. 
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wax,  deer  and  leopard  skins,  hammocks  of  cotton  and 
silk-grass,  and  cotton  cloths  called  cavalleys  for  covering 
beds  and  tables,  which  the  Indians  ikbricated  of  con- 
siderable fineness  of  texture,  and  dyed  with  stripes  and 
figures  of  yarious  colours.  This  was  a  new  kind  of 
industry  among  the  honest  Mosquito-  Indians,  who  in 
Dampier*s  time,  eighty  years  before,  were  without  manu- 
factures of  any  kind,  employing  themselves  only  in 
catching  turtle  and  cultivating  a  few  yams  and  pota- 
toes.* 

The  lottery  of  the  whale-fishery,  notwithstandmg  the 
little  success  with  which  the  trade  had  been  prosecuted 
fra*  many  years,  still  continued  to  attract  adventurers ; 
but  in  1762  sixteen  English  ships  brought  home  only 
nine  fish,  and  fourteen  from  Scotland  no  more  than  five. 
Of  the  English  whalers,  seven  belonged  to  London,  four 
to  NewcasOe,  two  to  Hull,  two  to  Liverpool,  and  one  to 
Exeter ;  of  the  Scotch,  Dunbar  owned  three,  Dundee, 
Borrowstowness,  and  Anstruther  each  two,  and  Leith 
and  Aberdeen  one  each.  This  same  year  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  Dutch  ships  caught  only  forty-three  fish. 
£ffi)rts,  however,  began  about  this  time  to  be  made  with 
some  success  by  British  enterprise  to  secure  a  greater 
share  of  the  fishery  on  our  own  northern  coasts,  which 
the  Dutch  had  for  a  long  time  nearly  monopolized.  In 
1761  the  Dutch  had  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  vessels 
employed  in  their  herring-fishery  on  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land and  Shetland,  besides  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
in  that  on  the  coast  of  Iceland ;  while  the  Scots  had 
only  seventeen  vessels,  measuring  seven  hundred  and 
forty-five  tons,  and  carrying  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  men.  Yet  this  was  the  greatest  outfit  that  had  been 
made  from  Great  Britain  for  many  years.  Next  year, 
however,  it  is  stated  that  the  success  of  the  British  her- 
ring-fishery on  the  coast  of  Shetland  exceeded  that  of 
the  Dutch,  and  the  British  yaggers  reached  the  first 
markets  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  though  the  Dutch 

*  See  Dampier's  interesting  description  in  his  First  Voy- 
age, pp.  6  et  seq. 
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vessels,  as  usual,  stiH  greatly  exceeded  ours  in  number.* 
An  association  for  the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  trade 
had  been  lately  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Society  of  the  Free  British  Fishery,  in  pursuance  of  an 
act  of  parliament  passed  m  1760,  and  several  subsequent 
acts  explaining  and  extending  its  provisions,  by  which 
also  certain  bounties  had  been  granted  upon  the  shipping 
employed  in  the  trade.  The  subject  had  excited  a  great 
deal  of  interest  ever  since  the  peace  of  Aiz-larChap^le. 
It  was  first  brought  fon^-ard  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1749,  when  a  Committee  was 
appointed,  upon  whose  report  it  was  soon  after  resolved 
by  the  House  that  the  carrying  on  the  British  herring 
and  co<l  fisheries  would  be  of  eminent  advantage  to  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  ao  object 
highly  worthy  the  consideration  of  parliament,  and  de- 
serving proper  encouragement.  A  bill  was  brought  in 
pursuant  to  this  resolution,  which  was  read  twioe,  but 
was  lost  by  the  prorogation  of  parliament  before  the  day 
on  which  it  was  ordered  to  be  committed.  The  afibir, 
however,  was  resumed  the  following  sessioOyf  having  in 
the  mean  time  been  eagerly  discussed  out  of  doors  in 
numberless  pamphlets,  as  well  as  in  all  the  magazines 
and  newspapers.  "  Some  facts,"  says  Tindal,  "  were 
now  laid  before  the  parliament  which  exasperated  the 
public  more  than  ever  against  the  Dutch.  For  tile  cor- 
poration of  Southwold  and  the  inhabitants  of  Lowestoff, 
both  in  Suffolk,  and  both  places  subsisting  by  the  fishing- 
trade,  informed  the  House  by  petition  that  the  Dutch 
had,  for  about  eight  years  past,  fished  so  near  the  shore 
that  their  nets  swept  upon  the  ground,  and  thereby  pre- 
vented the  petitioners  from  fishing,  as  a  hundred  Dutch 
fishing  vessels  at  a  time  have  been  anchoring  in  their  bay 
in  two  or  three  fathoms  water  ;  and  that,  when  the  peti- 
tioners complained  of  their  foul  fishing,  they  threatened  to 

♦  Macpherson,  Annals,  iii.  357. 

f  But  Anderson  (iii.  275)  and  Macpherson  (iii.  275)  are 
mistaken  in  their  assertion  that  the  consideration  of  tliis 
subject  was  recommended  in  the  king's  speech  on  opening 
the  session  in  November,  1749. 
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run  over  and  sink  their  boats,  or  tear  their  nets.  The  peti* 
doners  from  Lowestoff  had  the  same  complaints,  but 
^eainst  the  French  as  well  as  the  Dutch."  The  minister, 
Mr.  Pelham,  although  professing  himself  a  friend  to  the 
object  in  regard  to  which  the  national  expectation  had 
beHBn  wrought  to  so  high  a  patch,  apprehensive  of  the 
cftcct  the  petitions  might  have  in  exasperating  the  public 
feeling  agamst  the  Dutch,  endeavoured  to  ward  off  die 
discussion  of  the  subject  on  the  {4ea  that  it  ought  first 
to  have  been  submitted  to  his  nugestj  in  council ;  but 
notwithstanding  his  oppoution  the  petitions  were  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  on  whose  report,  presented  by 
their  chfiurman,  (xeneral  Oglethorpe,  tne  bill,  establishing 
the  system  of  bounties,  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in, 
which  was  eventually  passed  into  a  law.  *'  It  is  incredi- 
ble," continues  Tindal,  *^  with  what  ardour  the  news  of 
this  bill  passing  was  received  by  the  public.  It  had  been 
patronized  and  promoted  by  men  of  the  greatest  property 
and  popularity  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  AdmiralVemon,  who 
at  tnis  time  professed  himself  to  be  an  enemy  to  the 
Dutch,  made  a  voyage  to  Holland  on  purpose  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  manner  of  their  carrying  on  the 
fisheries  and  curing  their  fish.  The  bill  was  no  sooner 
passed  than  there  was  a  general  meeting  of  the  persons 
named  in  the  act  of  parliament  for  encouraging  the 
British  white-herring  fishery,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the 
lords  of  the  treasury,  the  king  being  then  abnMui.  At  this 
meeting  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  chosen  eovemory 
Slingsby  Bethel,  Esq.,  president,  and  Stephen  Theodore 
Jannsen,  Esq-)  vice-president,  both  of  them  aldermen  oi 
London.  Thirty  gentiemen,  most  of  them  memb(»is  of 
parliament,  at  the  same  time  were  chosen  as  the  council, 
and  were  approved  of  by  the  lords  of  the  regency,  to 
whom  their  names  were  presented  in  terms  of  the  act 
of  parliament.  The  charter  for  establishing  them  into 
a  society  being  passed,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  pre- 
sented with  it  at  Fishmongers'  Hall,  to  which  he  went  in 
great  state,  and  [it  was]  accepted  of  by  him  as  their 
governor."  By  a  subsequent  act,  passed  in  1767^  tlv^ 
bounty  on  the  shipping  employed  by  tW  coxk^'ink^  n^^s^ 
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increased  from  SOs.  to  50«.  per  ton.  It  is  admitted, 
however,  by  Anderson,  that  the  success  of  the  measure 
had  not  answered  "  the  expectations  of  the  worthy  pro- 
moters of  it  ;*'  and  he  contents  himself  with  expressing  a 
hope  that  further  trials  may  prove  more  fortunate.  But 
the  opinion,  in  fact,  soon  began  to  be  entertained  that 
the  system  of  an  incorporated  society  was  after  all  not 
the  best  for  carrying  on  such  a  business  as  this.  '*  It  is, 
indeed,"  says  Anderson,  "  extremely  difficult  to  beat 
another  nation  out  of  a  trade  they  have  so  long  prospered 
in,  even  with  the  above  great  encouragement  from  the 
public,  and  more  especially  so  frugal  a  people  as  the 
Dutch,  who  can  content  themselves  with  smaller  gains 
than  other  nations,  and  carry  on  the  fishery  every  one  on 
his  own  private  bottom"  Another  bill  was  passed  in 
1762,  *^  For  the  better  supplying  the  cities  or  London 
and  Westminster  with  Fresh  Fish,"  founded  upon  a 
plan  for  bringing  fish  from  the  coast  to  the  metropolis 
by  land-carriage,  which  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Tnll, 
the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  horse-hoeing  system  of 
husbandry,  and  for  carrying  which  into  eftect  a  sum  of 
2000/.  was  advanced  by  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  But  3iis 
scheme  also  proved  unsuccessful,  Anderson  tells  us, 
"  from  the  powerful,  wealthy,  and  interested  combination 
of  the  fishmongers  to  oppose  it."  Macpherson  seems  to 
state  that  even  in  his  day  the  Dutch  annually  Veceived 
from  this  country  **  the  enormous  sum  of  100,000/.  for 
the  single  article  of  turbot,  and  also  large  sums  for  other 
species  of  fish."  "The  Norwegians,"  he  adds,  "also 
carrv  off  large  sums  for  lobsters  and  crabs."  ♦ 

Ihe  most  important  commercial  consequence  of  the 
peace  of  1763  was  the  nearly  complete  expubion  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards  from  North  America,  through  the 
cession  of  Canada  by  the  former,  and  of  Florida  by  3ie  lat- 
ter. **  Though  many  islands,"  Macpherson  also  remarks, 
**  taken  from  the  enemy  in  the  West  Indies  were  re- 
stored, yet  Great  Britain  retained  at  the  peace  a  number 

*  Annals,  \\\.  ^4%. 
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of  newly  acquired  islands ;  perhaps  more  than  the  popo- 
lation  and  capital  of  the  mother  country  were  capable  to 
people  and  cultivate  immediately  without  some  incon- 
vemence.  The  arrangements  in  Asia  wore  very  favour- 
able to  our  East  India  Company.  And  in  Africa  we 
obtsuned  the  exclusive  trade  in  gum  Senegal,  an  artido 
of  great  use  in  many  manufactures.  Nor  was  the  in- 
creased demand  which  the  settlement  of  the  new  tropical 
territories  would  occasion  for  negro  slaves  neglected  by 
the  advocates  for  the  terms  of  the  peace  in  enumerating 
the  advantages  resulting  from  it."* 

Soon  after  the  peace  a  report  was  made  to  the  king  by 
the  board  of  trade  on  the  commercial  advantages  to  be 
expected  from  our  new  territorial  acquisitions,  in  which 
it  was  observed  that,  since  the  coasts  of  the  river  and 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  islands  in  the  latter, 
Irom  which  we  had  been  excluded  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  had  fallen  into  our  hands,  the  capture  of  whales, 
sea-cows,  seals,  &c.,  had  already  come  to  be  carried  on 
by  British  subjects  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  ever  had 
been  by  the  French.  The  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  however,  which  France  retained,  although 
they  could  never  be  made  the  seat  of  any  considerable 
fishery  openly  carried  on,  might  become  the  nests  of  a 
very  injurious  contraband  trade,  if  not  vigilantly  watched. 
The  extensive  trade  with  the  Esquimaux  for  oil  and  furs, 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  French,  would  now,  it  was 
further  remarked,  fali  to  be  monopolized  by  us  in  conse- 
quence of  the  annexation  of  Labrador  to  the  government 
of  Newfoundland.  The  command  of  the  great  lakes  com- 
municating with  the  St.  Lawrence  had  hitherto,  ii  was 
asserted,  been  assumed  by  the  French  in  violation  of  the 
express  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  tiic 
cflect  had  been  to  shut  us  out  from  all  share  in  the  fur 
trade,  with  the  exception  of  that  carried  on  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  and  some  trade  in  skins  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  New  York  and  Carolina.  But  now  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  being  relieved  from  the  interruptions  of 

*  Annals,  iii.  SOS. 
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the  French  and  the  French  Indians,  would,  it  was  pre- 
dicted, carry  on  this  trade  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown, 
and  so  as  to  create  a  large  demand  for  our  home  manu- 
factures. Another  advantage  to  be  looked  for  from  the 
I)osscssion  of  these  northern  regions  would  be  found  in 
the  prodigious  stores  of  wood  they  contained,  suitable  as 
well  for  masts  to  the  royal  navy  as  for  boards,  staves, 
&c.,  so  necessary  in  our  sugar  colonics.  Florida,  again, 
was  represented  as  capable  of  producing  indigo,  silk,  and 
many  other  tropical  productions ;  and  from  the  newly 
acquired  islands  in  the  West  Indies  was  anticipated  a 
great  increase  of  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  other  tropical 
produce,  of  which,  it  was  remarked,  our  old  islands 
scarcely  afforded  a  sufficiency  for  our  increased  and  in- 
creasing consumption.*  Macpherson  states  that  the  part 
of  this  report  which  respected  the  fishery  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  was  confirmed  by  the  success  of  the  New 
England  whale-fishers,  '^  who  in  the  year  1761  employed 
in  it  ten  vessels  of  about  one  hundred  tons,  in  1762 
fifteen,  and  in  1763  above  eighty  vessels;  where- 
upon the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  whalebone  imported 
from  New  England  to  Britain  reduced  the  price  of  that 
article  from  500/.  to  350/.  a  ton." 

A  view  of  the  leading  particulars  of  the  greatest  brancli 
of  our  trade,  that  carried  on  with  ovac  colonies  on  the 
North  American  Continent,  immediately  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  act  for  granting  duties  in  the  colonies,  passed  in 
1764,  the  first  of  the  series  of  unfortunate  attempts  to 
raise  a  revenue  by  American  taxation.  The  following 
were  the  imports  to  the  colonies  which  were  taxed  by 
this  act,  and  the  duties  directed  to  be  levied  upon  them : 
— White  or  clayed  suear,  the  produce  of  foreign  colonies, 
2'2s,  per  cwt.  over  and  above  all  former  duties  ;  indigo  of 
foreign  growth,  6d,  per  lb. ;  coffee,  not  from  Great 
Britain,  59«.  9d,  per  cwt. ;  wine  from  Madeira,  or  any 
other  island  whence  wine  might  lawfully  be  imported, 
71.  per  tun;  wine  of  Portugu  or  Spain,  or  anj other 
wine  cxce\)t  French,  imported  from  Great  Britam,  10*. 

*  See  Abstract  of  the  Report  m"W.wi^\v««yc\,\\\.  372, 
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per  tun ;  silk,  or  stuff  mixed  with  silk,  made  in  Persia, 
China,  or  India,  imported  from  Britain,  28.  per  lb. ;  calico 
made  in  Persia,  China,  or  India,  imported  from  Britain, 
2«.  6cL  per  piece ;  cambric,  foreign  made,  and  French 
lawn,  imported  from  Britain,  Ss.  per  piece.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  commodities  thus  taxed  when  imported 
from  Britain  were  not  permitted  to  be  introduced  into 
the  colonies  at  all  from  an^  other  part  of  tho  world. 
That  restriction  was  a  principal  part  of  the  system  of  the 
navigation  laws.  At  the  same  time  tho  duty  of  6d,  tlie 
gallon  upon  the  importation  of  molasses  and  syrups,  the 
produce  of  foreign  colonies,  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
generally  eluded,  was  reduced  to  9d.  The  only  new 
export  duties  laid  on  by  the  act  were  a  dut^r  of  7».  per 
cwt.  on  coffee,  and  another  of  id,  per  lb.  on  pimento,  the 
produce  of  British  islands,  when  shipped  ior  any  other 
place  than  Great  Britain.  And  the  importation  of  any 
description  of  sugar  into  Ireland  from  the  colonics  was 
strictiy  prohibited:  that  country  was  only  allowed  to 
receive  its  supplies  direct  from  Great  Britain.  The  im- 
mediate effects  of  this  measure  upon  the  American  trade 
are  very  well  summed  up  by  Macp>herBon  in  the  follow- 
ing passage :— "  The  old  northern  colonies  in  America, 
it  IS  well  known,  have  very  few  articles  fit  for  the  British 
maritet :  and  yet  they  every  year  took  off  laree  quantities 
of  merchandise  from  Great  Britain,  for  which  they  made 
payments  with  tolerable  regularity.  Though  they  could 
not,  like  the  Spamsh  colonists,  dig  the  money  out  of 
their  own  soil,  liiey  found  means  to  make  a  great  part  of 
their  remittances  in  gold  and  silver  dug  out  of  the  Spanish 
mines.  This  they  efiected  by  being  general  carriers, 
and  by  a  circuitous  commerce,  carried  on  in  small  vessels, 
chiefly  with  the  foreign  West  India  settiements,  to  which 
they  carried  lumber  of  all  sorts,*  fish  of  an  inferior  quality, 
beef,  pork,  butter,  horses,  poultry,  and  other  live  stock, 
an  inferior  kind  of  tobacco,  com,  flour,  bread,  cider,  and 

*  "  Boards  and  timber  for  building,  cypress  wood,  shin- 
gles, staves,  heading  and  hoops  for  casks,  masts  and  other 
spars,  and  ship-tim^r  pass  in  America  under  the  %^\i<«»Sl 
name  of  lumber"^Macphenon,  in.  163, note. 
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even  apples,  cabbages,  onions,  &c. ;  and  also  vessels  built 
at  a  small  expense,  the  materials  being  almost  all  within 
themselves ;  for  which  they  received  in  return  mostly 
silver  and  gold,  some  of  which  remsuned  as  current  coin 
among  themselves;  but  the  greatest  part  was  remitted 
home  to  Britain,  and,  together  with  bills  of  exchange 
generally  remitted  to  London  for  the  proceeds  of  their 
best  fish  sold  in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  Europe, 
served  to  pay  for  the  goods  they  received  from  the 
mother  country.  This  trade  united  all  the  advan- 
4:agcs  which  the  wisest  and  most  philanthropic  phi- 
losopher, or  the  most  enlightened  legislator,  could 
wish  to  derive  from  commerce.  It  gave  bread  to  the 
industrious  in  North  America,  by  carrying  off  their 
lumber,  which  must  otherwise  rot  on  their  hands,  and 
their  fish,  great  part  of  which  without  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely unsaleable,  together  with  their  spare  produce  and 
stock  of  every  kind ;  it  furnished  the  West  India  planters 
with  those  articles  without  which  the  operations  of  their 
plantations  must  be  at  a  stand ;  and  it  produced  a  fund 
for  employing  a  great  number  of  industrious  manufac- 
turers in  Great  Britain ;  thus  taking  off  the  superfluities, 
providing  for  the  necessities,  and  promoting  the  happiness 
of  all  concerned.  This  trade,  however,  was  almost  en- 
tirely ruined  by  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  new  orders 
against  smuggling,  and  the  collection  of  the  duUes  in  hard 
silver,  which  soon  drained  the  country  of  any  little  real 
money  circulating  in  it.  And,  as  if  government  had  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  colonists  from  having  even  the 
shadow  of  money,  another  act  was  passed,  in  a  few  davs 
after  that,  for  the  new  duties,  declaring  that  no  paper  biUs 
to  be  henceforth  issued  should  be  made  a  legal  tender  in 
payment,  and  enjoining  those  in  circulation  to  be  sunk 
(that  is,  paid  off  in  hard  money)  at  the  limited  time."* 
An  end  was  also  now  put  to  a  commercial  intercourse 
which,  though  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  both  countries, 
had  long  been  carried  on  with  mutual  advantage  between 
our  West  India  islands,   Jamaica  especially,  and  the 

*  AnnaK  lu.  ^OS. 
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Spanish  colonics  of  the  neighbouring:  continent,  from 
Which  small  coasting-vessels  were  wont,  along  with  car- 
goes consisting  of  miues  and  other  cattle,  cochineal,  mdigo, 
and  mcdicind  drugs,  to  bring  over  gold  and  silver,  both 
coined  and  uncoined,  to  a  considerable  amount,  pur- 
chasing therewith  linens,  calicoes,  and  numerous  other 
articles  of  British  manufacture.  This  trade  '*  is  suffi- 
ciently known,"  says  the  historian  of  the  West  Indies. 
**  to  have  been  formerly  an  intercourse  of  vast  extent,  and 
highly  advantageous  to  Great  Britain,  having  been  sup- 
posed to  give  employment,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  [the  eighteenth]  century,  to  4000  tons  of  English 
shipping,  and  to  create  an  annual  vent  of  British  goods  to 
the  amount  of  1,500,000/.  in  value.  From  the  wretched 
policy  of  the  court  of  Spain  towards  its  American  subjects, 
Dy  endeavouring  to  compel  them  to  trust  solely  to  the 
mother  country  for  almost  every  article  of  necessary  con- 
sumption, at  the  very  time  tnat  she  was  incapable  of 
supplying  a  fiftieth  part  of  their  wants,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  had  recourse,  under  all  hazards,  to  those  nations 
of  Europe  which  were  able  and  willing  to  answer  their 
demands.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  vessels  employed  in 
this  traffic  by  the  English  and  others  were  condemned  to 
confiscation,  and  the  mariners  to  peq)etual  confinement 
and  slavery ;  the  Spanish  Americans  supplied  the  loss  by 
vessels  of  their  own,  furnished  with  seamen  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  several  creeks  and  bays  as  enabled  them 
to  prosecute  the  contraband  with  facility  and  advantage. 
These  vessels  received  every  possible  encouragement  in 
our  islands ;  contrary,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  to  the 
strict  letter  of  our  acts  of  navigation ;  but  the  British 
government,  aware  that  the  Spaniards  had  little  to  import, 
besides  bullion,  but*  horned  cattle,  mules,  and  horses  (so 
necessary  to  the  agriculture  of  the  sugar  colonies),  con- 
nived at  the  encouragement  that  was  given  them.  The 
trade,  however,  has  been  for  many  years  on  the  decline. 
Since  tlie  year  1748  a  wiser  and  more  liberal  policy 
towards  its  American  dominions  seems  to  have  actuated 
the  court  of  Madrid,  and  the  contraband  traffia  W 
gradually  lessened  in  proiX)rt\oiv  as  iW  fv%<Qwc  ^\  *^<^ 
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andent  regulations  has  beoa  rdaxed.    NevertMess  the 
intercourse-  with  this  isbud  X^UDtua]  ia  Spaiuah  vessels 
was  still  very  consideraMe  so  kte  as  the  year  1764. 
About  this  period  directions  were  lasued  fagr  ue  £n|^Bsh 
ministry  to  enforce  the  laws  of  naWgition  witii  thq  utmort 
strictness ;  and  costom-houae  caavmmtmn  were  giTen  to 
the  captains  of  our  men  oi  war,  with  miden  to  sene  aU 
foreign  vessels^  without  dlstinctioa,  that  should  be  toaad 
in  the  ports  of  our  West  Iniya  islands,— a  memre  wludl^ 
in  truth,  was  converting  our  navy  Into  muarda'CaaiaM  Sat 
the  King  of  Spain.    In  consequence  of  tiiese  praoeedinn, 
the  Spaniards,  as  might  have  been  expectod.  were  & 
terred  from  coming  near  us,  and  the  enotta  mm  Gveit 
Britain  to  Jamaica  ahme  fai  the  year  1705  ML  dxatt  dl 
the  year  1763  168,000/.  sterling.^'*     The  Bndritpgbam 
ministry,  which  came  into  power  in  July,  I7Q5y  endea- 
voured to  remedy  the  nustidke  cS*  ihmr  pradeoaasiDn  1^ 
'  sending  out  orders  to  Jamaica  and  the  ooier  IslaiidB  that 
Spanish  vessels  should  be  admitted  as  iHnal.ff  bat  tiie 
efects  which  had'  already  been  prodaoed  by  ne  anpen- 
aon  of  the  trade,  and  the  piAlic  discuanon  of  tiie  eiUgect 
in  parliament,  had  by  this  time  so  ftr  enliffhtenfla  die 
prejudices  of  the  Spanidi  court  as  to  indnoe  Suttvgovem- 
ment,  with  the  view  of  counteracting  onr.polMg:y4ojpamiit 
the  exportation  of  goods  of  all  kinds  from  iti  omtmeatel 
colonies  to  its  own  islandB  of  Trinidad,  PortCMBioo,  His-     i 
paniola,  and  Cuba,  on  the  pigment  of  Terv  modertte      '■ 
duties.    Edwards  b  of  ojumoQ,  however^  ^At  the  mt- 
perior  quality  or  greater  dieapneas  of  Bhlidi  mamAft- 
tures  would  still  in  -no  long  time  have  brought  us  baiok  a 
<!onmderable  portion  of  onr  fimner  trade|.hia  it  not  been 
for  another  act  passed  In  1766,  I:^  which  the  ports  of 
Jamaica  and  Dommica  were  opcnefl  to  all  fbragn  reatA 
whatsoever  of  a  certain  description.    He  adndls  that  this 
new  measure  was  well  intendea ;  bat  its  eSbeti,  aooordiiig 
to  his  account,  were  veiy  deplorahle.    "  ^y  an  unfbrto- 

^Edwards,  Histofy  of  British  West  IriSiia  («ditof  ITttCL 

f  Mac^henoa  is  mistaJOTfc  (Annalfc  iSi,  404)  in  plaehif 
^ifceise  orders  nndor  the  ycaz  JLIikL 
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•Date  oversight,"  he  aajs,  '*  the  oollectors  at  the  several 
British  free-ports  were  instructed  to  keep  regular  ac- 
counts of  the  entry  of  all  foreign  vessels,  and  of  the 
bullion  which  they  imported,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  commanders.  These  accounts  having  been  truis- 
mitted  to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  in  England, 
copies  of  them  were  by  some  means  procured  by  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  the  absolute  destructian  of  many  of 
the  poor  people  who  had  been  concerned  in  transporting 
bullion  into  our  islands  was  the  consequence.  This  in- 
tellisence  I  received  soon  afterwards  (having  at  that  time 
the  direction  of  the  custom-house  in  Januuca)  from  a  very 
.respectable  Spanish  merchant,  who  produced  to  me  a 
letter  from  Carthagena  containing  a  recital  of  the  &ct, 
accompanied  with  many  shocking  circumstances  of  unro» 
lenting  severity  in  the  Spanish  ffovemment.  Informa- 
tion of  this  being  transnutted  to  the  British  ministry,  the 
former  instructions  were  revoked,  but  the  remedy  came 
too  late ;  for  what  else  could  be  expected  than  that  the 
Spaniards  would  naturally  shun  all  intercourse  with  a 
people  whom  neither  the  safety  of  their  friends  nor  their 
own  evident  interest  was  sufficient  to  engage  to  confi- 
dence and  secrecy  ?  "* 

But  meanwhile  on  the  continent  of  North  America  the 
new  duties,  and  the  measures  taken  to  restrict  or  put  an 
end  to  the  trade  that  had  been  so  lung  carried  on  with  the 
French  and  Spanish  settlements,  had  b^^n  to  produce 
consequences  that  had  been  little  anticipated.  It  was 
found,  in  &xit,  that  the  extinction  of  me  French  and 
Spanbh  trade  threatened  also  the  destruction  or  serious 
curtailment  of  the  trade  hitherto  carried  on  with  England 
by  the  colonies,  which,  deprived  of  the  accustomed  nurket 
for  the  disposal  of  their  produce,  were  no  longer  in  a  con- 
dition either  to  purchase  British  manufactures  to  the  same 
extent  as  formerly,  or  even  to  discharge  their  debts  to 
their  coiTCspondents  in  this  countiy.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  superiority  of  the  English  wool  and  the  Euff- 
lish  cloth  to  anything  that  had  as  yet  been  produced  m 

*  Hist  of  West  Ini^es,  \.  ^4a, 
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America  Mas  of  no  avail ;  the  Americans  were  forced 
back  ui)on  their  own  resources — were  compelled  to  con- 
tent themselves  in  the  mean  time  with  the  comparatively 
coarse  produce  of  their  own  sheep  and  their  own  looms^ 
and  were  set  in  spite  of  themselves  upon  establishing 
native  manufactures.  Associations  were  entered  into  in 
the  different  provinces  for  dispensing  with  English  broad** 
cloth  for  mourning  and  other  purposes ;  and  the  spirit 
thus  generated  speedily  extended  itself  to  other  objects 
than  that  originally  contemplated,  raising  in  the  minds  of 
the  colonists  the  new  feeling  that  they  were  Americans 
rather  than  Britons,  or  at  least  that,  if  they  were  not 
Britons,  they  were  still  Americans.  Things  were  in  this 
state  when  a  new  and  still  more  irritating  stimulus  was 
given  to  the  commencing  inflammation  of  the  public  mind 
by  the  famous  Stamp  Act,  one  of  the  last  measures  of  the 
Grenville  administration,  which  received  the  Royal  Assent 
on  the  22nd  of  March,  1765,  and  was  to  come  into  ope- 
ration on  the  1^  of  November  thereafter.  The  prece- 
ding act  imposing  port  duties  had  in  that  only  done  the 
same  thing  that  haa  been  repeatedly  done  before  by  the 
British  Parliament,  and  always  quietly  submitted  to  by 
the  colonists,  who  had  never  affected  to  dispute  their  sub- 
jection, like  the  rest  of  the  empire,  to  the  navigation  laws, 
and  to  whatever  commercial  regulations  were  deemed  ex- 
pedient by  the  imperial  legislature  lor  the  muntenance  of 
that  system ;  the  only  novelty  in  the  act  of  1764  was  that 
the  export  and  import  duties  thereby  imposed  were  de- 
clared to  be  for  the  raising  of  a  revenue.  "  This  act,'^ 
to  quote  the  narrative  given  by  Burke,  **  had  for  the  fiiit 
time  the  title  of '  granting  duties  in  the  colonies  and  plan- 
tations of  America ;'  and  for  the  first  time  it  was  inserted 
in  the  preamble  *  that  it  was  just  aii  1  necessary  that  a 
revenue  should  be  raised  there.'  Then  came  the  tech- 
nical words  of  *  giving  and  granting  ;*  and  thus  a  complete 
American  revenue  act  was  made  in  all  the  forms,  and  with 
a  full  avowal  of  the  right,  equi^r»  policy,  and  even  ne- 
cessity of  taxing  the  colonies  without  any  formal  consent 
of  theirs."*  But  the  vague  alarm  excited  by  the  mere 
*  Speech  on  American  TML«3d«a,  lll'i. 
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fkorelty  of  expression  in  the  port  duties  act  was  sharpened 
into  a  determined  resolution  of  resistance  by  the  stamp 
act,  which  was  altogether  new,  not  only  in  its  form  or 
language,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  actual  taxes  which  it 
direct^  to  be  levied.  It  imposed  stamp-duties  upon  all 
kinds  of  legal  or  commercial  writings  or  contracts,  pam- 
phlets, newspapers,  advertisements,  sdmanacs,  cards,  dice, 
&c.,  throughout  the  colonies  and  plantations  in  America, 
placing  the  collection  of  them  under  the  management  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  in  Great  Britain.  But  it 
proved  as  utterly  inoperative  for  its  purfXMO  as  if  it  had 
been  a  law  to  stamp  the  waves  or  fetter  the  winds.  Tho 
news  of  the  universal  ferment  into  which  it  threw  the 
colonies  —"the  sound  of  that  mighty  tempest,"  as  Burke 
describes  it — reached  England  in  the  end  of  October, 
immediately  after  the  arrangement  by  Lord  Rockingham 
and  his  colleagues  as  above-mentioned,  of  the  business  of 
the  Spanish  trade.  By  the  1st  of  November,  of  all  the 
stamped  paper  sent  out  by  the  government  to  America, 
one  small  parcel,  which  the  magistrates  of  New  York  had 
consented  to  take  charge  of  on  the  express  condition  that 
it  should  not  be  made  use  of,  was. the  only  portion  that 
remained  in  the  country :  the  rest  had  all  been  seized  by 
the  people  and  committed  to  the  flames.  Then  was  seen 
the  universal  obstruction  that  may  be  wrought  by  a  law 
which  it  is  yet  impossible  to  execute.  From  that  day  the 
leeal  transaction  of  commercial  afiairs  became  impracti- 
cable throughout  the  colonies ;  all  business  was  necessa- 
rily at  a  stand ;  the  rivers  and  wharfs  were  deserted  and 
silent;  vessels  of  all  Idnds  lay  crowding  the  harbours 
with  their  colours  hoisted  half-mast  high ;  the  very  courts 
of  justice  were  shut  up ;  all  was  stagnation  and  gloom. 
But  before  this  a  new  general  agreement  had  been  en- 
tered into  by  the  merchants  to  import  no  more  goods  from 
Great  Britain,  to  countermand  ail  orders  for  goods  not 
shipped  before  the  1st  of  January,  1766,  and  not  to 
receive  on  commission  any  goods  consigned  from  Great 
Britain  after  that  day.  A  society  had  also  been  estab- 
lished at  New  York  for  encouragmg  native  manufactures ; 
and  the  making  of  linen,  of  cloth  from  the  yt^X^*^^ 
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the  sheep  and  the  beaver,  of  spades,  hoes,  and  scythes; 
and  other  ux)n  articles,  of  spirits,  of  paper-hangings,  &c., 
was  begun  to  be  prosecuted  with  ^-eat  ardour  and  acti- 
vity. And  these  efforts  of  the  mercantile  and  manuiac^ 
turing  community  were  warmly  supported  by  the  people* 
at  large ;  the  productions  of  American  industry  wero 
bought  with  avidity;  it  became  the  fashion  among  all 
classes  to  appear  dressed  in  the  cloth  of  the  country  ;  and 
it  is  related  that  the  general  zeal  for  promoting  the  native 
woollen  manufacture  even  gave  rise  to  a  resolution  against 
eating  lamb,  or  buying  meat  from  any  butcher  who  would 
kill  lambs.* 

In  this  way  the  edge  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  soon  made 
to  press  with  more  severity  upon  England  than  upon 
America.  The  colonists  had  to  wear  coarse  clothes,  to 
dispense  vrith  some  articles  of  elegance  or  luxury,  and  to 
pay  a  higher  price  than  formerly  for  a  few  agricultural 
implements  of  inferior  manufacture ;  but  the  stoppage  of 
intercourse  with  the  mother  country,  even  if  it  somewhat 
deranged  the  industry  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  did  not 
affect  their  subsistence,  nor  deprive  them  of  any  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  merchants,  again,  were  actually 
relieved  by  the  universal  suspension  of  the  usual  remit- 
tances to  England.  But  upon  our  crowded  population, 
and  more  artificial  system  of  society,  the  sudden  loss  of 
the  greatest  branch  of  our  foreign  commerce  produced  a 
cramp  which  was  soon  felt  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
*'  The  merchants  connected  with  America,"  we  are  told, 
"  found  themselves  unable  to  fulfil  their  en^ements  by 
the  stoi)page  of  the  payment  of  several  millions  due  to 
them  from  their  American  correspondents;  tlie  whole 
system  of  thc^ir  business  was  deranged,  and  general  dis-- 
tress  was  difiiised  throughout  the  wide-spreading  circle  of 
their  connexions ;  the  mann&cturers  suffered  by  the  want 
of  general  payments  from  the  merchants,  and  moreover 
fomid  their  materials  and  made-up  goods  in  a  great  mea-' 
sure  become  a  dead  stock  upon  their  hands;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  great  numbers  of  their  workmen  and . 

*  Macpherson,  iii.  421. 
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Other  dependents  were  reduced  to  idleneai  and  want  of 
bread  at  a  time  when,  to  heighten  the  distress,  ]»roTi8ion8 
were  extravagantly  dear.  Petitkns  were  presented  from' 
London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Lancaster,  Unll,  Glasgow, 
and,  in  a  word,  from  all  the  trading  and  manu&cturing^ 
towns,  wherein  were  displayed  in  the  strongest  coloars 
the  advantages  derived  trom  the  trade  with  America,  in 
the  vast  and  increasing  consumption  of  British  manufiio- 
tures,  and  also  of  foreign  goods  shipped  for  America, 
which  were  paid  for  with  British  or  American  goods ; 
the  valuable  nature  of  the  returns  received  from  America, 
being  mostly  either  the  materials  of  our  manufactures  or 
of  a  profitable  re-exportation ;  besides  which  we  annually 
received  large  balances  in  bullion,  or  bills  of  exchange, 
which  were  in  fact  the  profits  made  by  the  colonists  in 
their  trade  with  other  countries,  poured  into  the  general 
mass  of  British  wealth :  and  it  was  observed  that  many 
thousands  of  manufacturers,  labourers,  and.  seamen,  em- 
ployed in  the  various  operations  of  that  extensive  com- 
merce, must  now  be  thrown  destitute,  or  driven  into  the> 
service  of  other  nations."*  These  representations  may 
not  have  been  free  from  over-statement  or  high  colouring 
in  some  partictdars ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  either  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  general  inconvenience  and  distress 
which  they  set  forth,  or  as  to  its  beine  mainly  attributable 
to  the  interruption  of  the  usual  trade  with  the  colonies. 
But,  although  much  evidence  upon  that  head  was  brought 
forward  in  the  course  of  an  inquiry  whidi  occupied  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  greater  part  of  the  month 
of  February,  1766,  what  made  the  most  forcible  impres- 
sion upon  the  public  mind,  and  chiefly  weighed  with  the 
government  to  take  the  course  it  did,  was  probably  the 
disturbed  and  threatening  aspect  of  things  on  the  odier 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  act  repealing  ^e  stamp-duties, 
thus  extorted  by  the  menace  of  a  rel^iion  in  America, 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  18th  of  March,  within  a 
few  days  of  a  year  after  their  imposition.  And,  whether 
or  no  that  concession  might,  according  to  Burke's  sanguine 

♦  MacphersoD,  iii,  443, 
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anticipation,  have  given,  if  it  had  been  so  permitted,  a 
lasting  peace  to  the  empire,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  tho 
effect  of  the  repeal  in  the  colonies,  even  accompanied  as 
it  was  by  the  declaratory  act,  was  for  the  moment  the 
complete  restoration  of  tranquillity  and  good  humour. 
"  I  am  bold  to  say,"  exclaimed  Burke,  refeiTing  to  thb 
epoch,  in  his  famous  speech  of  1774,  **  that  so  sudden  a 
calm  recovered  after  so  violent  a  storm  is  without  parallel 
in  history." 

But  before  the  end  of  the  year  1767,  this  calm  was  agma 
interrupted,  and  changed  into  a  more  violent  and  alarming 
storm  than  ever.  By  one  party  at  the  time  the  change 
which  was  so  soon  brought  about  was  attributed  wholly  to 
the  mismanagement  of  the  Chatham  ministry,  which  suc- 
ceeded that  of  Lord  Rockingham  in  July,  1766,  and 
more  especially  to  Charles  Townshend's  new  American 
taxation  act  passed  in  1767,  imposing  duties  upon  the 
import  into  the  colonies  of  tea,  glass,  painters'  colours, 
pasteboard,  and  paper-hangings,  expressly  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  expedient  that  a  revenue  should  be  raised  in 
his  majesty's  dominions  in  America.  By  Townshend 
and  his  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  alleged  that  the 
colonies  had  drawn  upon  themselves  this  new  interference 
by  their  own  conduct— that  by  various  proceedings  in 
their  provincial  assemblies  they  had  set  the  late  declara- 
tory act  and  the  authority  of  the  imperial  legislature  at 
dcHaiice — and  that,  unless  that  act  was  to  remain  not 
only  a  nonentity  but  a  mockery,  it  had  become  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  supremacy  of  the  mother  country 
should  be  asserted  by  something  more  than  words,  it 
was  found,  however,  utterly  impracticable  to  collect  the 
new  duties ;  and  the  act  of  1767  was  repealed  in  1770, 
in  regard  to  all  the  duties  except  that  on  tea.  But  even 
that  reservation  could  not  be  maintained;  no  tax  was 
ever  actually  levied  on  tea  in  America,  any  more  than 
upon  glass,  or  red  or  white  lead,  or  pasteboard ;  and  at 
last  in  1775  all  trade  with  the  colonies  was  prohibited, 
immediately  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  which 
terminated  in  the  acknowledgment  of  their  indepen- 
dcncc. 
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We  shall  now  endeavour  to  collect  into  one  view  tlM 
principal  facts  illustrative  of  the  history  of  our  trade  with- 
America  during  this  period  of  interference  and  fluctuating 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country.  It  b  remark- 
able that  it  snould  have  been,  on  the  whj^e,  so  little 
aftected  by  the  variety  of  new  and  contradictorj^  laws  it 
was  subjected  to  from  1764  down  to  its  suppression,  and 
b^  the  heats  and  inflammations  growing  out  of  these  vex- 
atious proceedinfifs,  which,  in  t^  end,  produced  results 
of  so  mighty  a  character.  In  fact,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  official  accounts  of  exports  and  imports,  it  went  oa 
increasing  almost  without  interruption  the  whole  time. 
Thus,  in  1763  the  value  of  the  imports  into  Great 
Britain  from  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 
was  1,460,144/.;  in  1764,  1,460,836/.;  in  1766, 
1,676,267/. ;  in  1766, 1,424,212/. ;  in  1768, 1,670,667/. ; 
in  1769,  1,633,266/.;  and  in  1774,  1,900,768/.  The 
value  of  the  exports  from  England  to  the  same  provinces 
was,  in  1763,  1,912,491/.  i  in  1764,  2,497,804/.;  in 
1765,  2,149,736/.;  in  1766,  2,020,716/.;  in  1768, 
2,422,888/.;  in  1769,  1,634,662/.;  and  in  1774, 
2,902,619/.*  The  only  considerable  diminution  sus- 
tained by  the  trade,  it  would  appear  from  this  atatement, 
was  in  1769,  when,  as  we  may  suppose,  the  non-impor- 
tation and  non-exportation  system,  re-adopted  in  re- 
taliation for  the  new  taxation  act  of  1767,  had  come  into 
full  operation.  But  even  the  de{Hression  thus  produced  had 
been  much  more  than  recovered  from  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war ;  the  sum  total  of  the  exports  and 
imports  together  in  1774  exhibiting  an  increase  of  inll 
twenty  per  cent,  upon  their  united  value  in  1768.  The 
tables  from  which  we  have  extracted  these  figurea  also 
afford  us  some  information  as  to  the  general  character  of 

*  In  1763,  1764,  1765,  and  1774,  there  are  included  in 
these  sums  the  imports  to  Scotland  from  Hudson's  Bay,  New- 
foundland, Cape  Breton,  Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
exports  from  Scotland  to  those  countries,  which  the  official 
accounts  do  not  for  these  years  enable  us  to  separate,-  Buf 
the  sums  total  are  v^  slightly  raised  by  that  ttddV&SKi. 

VOL.  III.  "  <a  ' 
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the  trade  carried  on  with  the  mother  country  by  each  of 
the  several  colonies.  The  only  provinces  from  \7hiclt 
the  imports  to  Great  Britain  usually  at  this  time  exceeded 
the  cxjiorts  thence  were  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and 
North  and  South  Carolina.  Bat  the  rule  was  not  uiufonii 
even  in  rcprard  to  these  colonies.  Thus,  to  confine  oar« 
selves  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  (indudcd  under  one 
head  in  the  English  tables),  it  app^uv  that,  in  the  trade 
with  England  only,  the  value  ot  our  imports  from  these 
provinces  in  1763  was  642,294/.,  of  our  exports  thither 
555,39U. ;  that  in  1764  our  imports  were  559,408/.,  our 
exports  515,192/. ;  in  17G5  our  imports  605,671/.,  our 
exports  383,224/.;  in  1766  our  imports  461,693/,  our 
exports  372,648/. ;  in  1768  our  imports  406,048/.,  our 
exports  475,954/.;  in  1769  our  imports  361,892/.,  our 
exports  488,362/. ;  and  in  1774  our  imports  612,030/., 
our  exports  628,738/.  But  these  two  provinces  enjoyed 
besides  the  chief  trade  with  Scotland,  the  imports  to 
which  country,  from  Virginia  especially,  and  the  exports 
thither,  in  some  years  probably  equalled  those  to  and 
from  England.  Thus  in  1766  Virginia  sent  produce  to 
Scotland  to  tlie  value  of  265,480/.,  receivinff  back  good* 
to  that  of  109,390/. ;  in  1768  the  value  of  the  imports  to 
Scotland  from  that  colony  was  273,364/.,  of  the  exports 
from  Scotland  to  Virginia,  152,796/. ;  in  1769  the  im- 
ports to  Scotland  from  Virginia  amounted  to  299,716/., 
and  those  from  Maryland  to  98,353/.,  making  together 
398,068/.,  or  36,176/.  more  than  those  to  England  from 
the  same  two  provinces :  the  exports  from  Scotland  that 
year  were,  to  Maryland  61,611/.,  to  Virginia  175,069/. 
To  the  northern  provinces  of  New  England,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  always 
greatly  exceeded  in  value  the  produce  we  imported 
thence.  Thus,  in  1763  the  English  imports  from  New 
England  amounted  to  74,816/.,  the  exports  thither  to 
258,854/.;  in  1764  the  imports  were  88,157/.,  tlie 
exports  459,765/. ;  in  1765  the  imports  145,819/.,  the 
exports  451,299/.;  in  1766  the  imports  141,733/.,  the 
exports  409,642/.;  in  1768  the  imports  148,376/.,  tho 
€iport8  419,7071 ;  in  1769  the  imports  129,363/.,  the 
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exports  207,998/.;  in  1774  the  imports  112,248/.,  the 
exports  562,476/.  The  trade  with  Georgia  and  Florida 
\^as  veiy  triflmg,  bat  was  a  growing  trade  as  well  as  that 
of  the  other  colonies:  the  value  of  the  imports  into 
England  from  Georgia  having  increased  irom  14,469/.  in 
1763  to  67,647/.  in  1774;  that  of  the  ex|)orts  from 
England  thither  from  44,908/.  in  1763  to  57,518/.  in 
1774.  We  imported  nothing  from  Florida  in  1763,  and 
only  to  the  value  of  294/.  in  1764 ;  and  the  value  of  our 
exports  thither  in  1763  was  only  9946/. :  in  1774  our 
imports  from  Florida  amounted  to  22,335/.,  our  exports 
thither  to  52,149/. 

The  principal  foreign  trade  carried  on  by  the  New 
Englanders  before  the  American  revolution  consisted  in 
the  export  of  cod,  salmon,  mackerel,  sturgeon,  and  other 
fish,  wnich  they  obtsdned  iwu-tly  from  their  own  seas  and 
rivers,  and  from  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
fishing-grounds  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  partly  in 
exchange  from  the  Newfoundland  fishermen  for  rum  of 
their  own  manufacture,  and  other  articles  of  American 
and  West  Indian  produce.  For  some  years  before  tho 
breaking  out  of  the  war  the  provinces  of  Nora  Scotia, 
Quebec,  and  Newfoundland  used  to  receive  from  the 
colonies  now  forming  the  United  States,  and  chiefly  from 
New  England,  between  550,000  and  654,000  gallons  of 
rum  annually,  all  manufactured  in  these  colonics,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  quantity,  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
whole,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  West  India 
islands.  Of  the  fish,  the  prindpal  part  and  those  of  the 
best  quality  were  sent  to  the  Catholic  countries  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  whence  the  proceeds  were  generally 
remitted  to  Great  Britain  in  bills  of  exchange  to  pay  for 
the  goods  wc  exported  to  America.  A  small  quantity 
of  the  best  fish  was  also  brought  to  this  country.  The 
inferior  sorts  were  disposed  of  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
they  were  eaten  with  the  plantains  and  yams  that  formed 
the  principal  food  of  the  negroes.  The  New  Englanders 
were  also  largely  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  in  the  seas 
between  their  own  coasts  and  Labrador,  especially  since 
the  encouragement  that  branch  of  trade  hadrecelv^^d^x^scsk 

C  *! 
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a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  their  oil  and  whale-fins  by 
an  act  ))asscd  in  17G4 ;  the  effect  of  which  was,  that  tho 
number  of  vessels  employed  by  them  in  whaling  had  in- 
creased from  80  or  90  to  160  before  the  year  1776. 
They  were  besides  extensive  ship-builders,  not  only  sup- 
plying themselves  with  the  vessels  they  required  for  their 
own  commerce,  but  building  great  numbers  for  sale, 
which,  however,  were  in  genial  more  in  request  for  the 
moderation  of  the  price  than  for  the  exceUence  either  of 
the  materials  or  the  workmanship.  Then,  as  has  just 
been  mentioned,  they  manufactured  large  quantities  of 
rum  from  molasses,  which  they  procured  chiefly  from  tho 
French  West  India  islands;  and,  although  this  New 
England  spirit  was  very  inferior  to  that  made  in  the 
West  Indies,  it  was  still  very  gladly  taken  t>y  the  Indians 
in  exchange  for  their  fui-s  and  peltry.  **  They  also," 
continues  Macpherson,  from  whom  we  extract  and  abridge 
these  details,  *^  found  a  great  vent  for  it  among  their 
own  fishermen  and  others  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland 
fishery  ;  and  they  carried  considerable  quantities  of  it  to 
Africa,  where  they  exchanged  it  for  slaves,  or  sold  it  to 
tlie  resident  European  slave-merchants  for  gold-dust, 
ivory,  woods,  wax,  and  gums.  The  candles  made  of 
spermaceti  furnished  by  their  whale  fishery  formed  also 
an  article  of  export  to  tlie  amount  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  weight  in  a  year,  besides  what 
were  consumed  upon  the  continent.  Their  exports  to 
Great  Britain  consisted  chiefly  of  fish-oil,  whalebone  (or 
fins),  mast^  and  other  spars,  to  which  were  added  several 
raw  materials  for  manufactures  collected  in  their  circuitous 
trading  voyages,  and  a  balance  paid  in  foreign  gold  and 
silver  coins.  In  short,  their  earnest  application  to  fish- 
eries and  the  carrying  trade,  together  with  their  un- 
remitting attention  to  the  most  minute  article  whicli 
cx)u]d  be  made  to  yield  a  profit,  obtained  them  tho  ap- 
pellation of  the  Dutchmen  of  America.***  Fn»m  the 
middle  provinces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Delaware,  we  received  iron,  hemp,  flax-seed, 

*  Annals  of  Commcxce,  \!i.  568. 
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.umber,  Indian  skins  an<I  furs,  and  some  raw  materials 
for  our  manufactorcs,  which  were  the  produce  of  other 
provinces  or  of  foreipi  ooontries ;  but  there  was  also,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  considerable  balance  on  the  trade  of  each 
year  which  was  paid  in  bullion.  The  other  prinriiKil 
foreiffn  markets  of  these  provinces,  besides  Great  Britain 
.  and  Ireland,  were  the  West  India  islands,  the  Azores, 
Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  Sjwun  and  Portugal. 
Their  exports  are  enumerated  as  having  been  ''  com  of 
all  kinds,  floor,  and  bread, in  great  (quantities;  salted 
provisions  of  all  sorts ;  live  stock,  including  horses, 
homed  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry 
in  great  numbers;  flax  and  hemp;  boards,  scantlings, 
staves,  shingles,  and  wooden  houses  framed  and  ready  to 
set  up ;  iron  in  pigs  and  bars ;  and  vessels,  superior  in 
workmanship  to  tnose  of  New  England."*  The  most 
valuable  export  from  British  America  was  the  tobacco  of 
Maryland  and  Virgmia  ;  but  for  many  years  before  the 
revolt  of  the  colonies  itie  quantity  of  tobacco  raised  in 
those  provinces,  of  which  it  was  long  the  principal  pro- 
duce, had  been  diminishing,  owing  to  the  sou  being 
exhausted  by  it,  and  much  of  the  land  having  been  con« 
sequently  turned  to  the  growing  of  wheat  and  other 
grain.  The  tobacco  could  only  be  legally  exported  to 
Great  Britain ;  but  com,  flour,  lumber,  &c.,  were  Sent 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  as  from  the  other  provinces, 
to  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere.  We  also  obtained 
some  tobacco  from  North  Carolina ;  and  that  province 
likewise  furnished  annually  for  exportation  about  130,000 
barrels  of  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine,  of  which  the  greatest 
part  came  to  Britain.  To  the  West  Indies  it  sent 
chiefly  salt  pork,  Indian  com,  peas,  &c.  "  But  the 
foreign  trade  of  this  province/'  it  is  observed,  "  was 
very  trifling  in  proportion  to  its  great  extent,  and  even 
to  the  quantity  of  its  productions,  and  was  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchants  of  the  adjacent  provinces  of 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  and  of  the  New  England- 
ers.^t    The  culture  of  tobacco  had  also  been  for  some 

*  ^lacpherson,  Annals  of  Commerce,  iii.  568. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  509. 
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timo  carried  on  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia;  and 
considerable  quantities  of  lumber  were  exported  from 
those  provinces ;  but  their  staple  articles  of  produce  were 
rice  and  indigo ;  the  former  grown  on  the  marshy 
G^'ounds  near  the  coa<tt,  the  latter  on  the  dry  soil  of  the 
inland  country.  Besides  these  commodities  the  mer- 
chants of  CharIesto\rn  also  exported  part  of  the  produce 
of  North  Carolina,  and  some  skins  obtained  by  trade 
>vith  the  neighbouring  Indians.* 

In  the  year  1769  the  number  of  vessels  built  in  the 
North  American  colonies  was  389,  of  which  113  are  de- 
scribed  as  square-rigged  vessels,  the  remaining  276  as 
sloops  and  schooners.  They  measured  in  all  20,001 
tons.  Of  the  whole  number  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
l^y  furnished  40  square-rigeed  vessels,  and  97  others, 
weighing  8013  tons;  New  Hampshire  16  square-rigged 
vessels,  and  29  others,  weighing  2452  tons ;  Connecticut 
7  square-rigged  ve^cls,  and  43  others,  weighing  1542 
tons ;  Pennsylvania  14  square-rigged  vessels,  and  8  others, 
weighing  1469  tons ;  and  Rhode  Island  8  square-rigged 
vessels,  and  31  others,  weighing  1428  tons.  Maiyland 
and  Virginia  stood  next  in  order ;  then  New  York,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  and  Georgia, 
In  1770  the  quantity  of  shipping  built  was  20,610  tons ; 
in  1771,  24,068  tons,  or  419  vcsselsof  all  sorts.  In  1769 
tlic  entire  tonnage  of  the  shipping  entered  inwards  in  all 
the  colonies  was  332,146  tons ;  of  which  to  the  amount 
of  90,710  was  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  of  34,151 
from  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  Africa ;  of  94,916 
from  the  British  and  foreign  West  Indies  ;t  and  112,369 
from  the  continent  of  America,  the  Bahama  Isles,  &c. 
Of  the  shipping  from  the  British  islands,  20,652  tons  fell 
to  the  share  of  Virginia,  15,486  to  Maryland,  15,281  to 
South  Carolina,  14,340  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  9309  to 
Pennsylvania,  6415  to  North  Carolina,  6224  to  New 

;    *  Macpherson,  Annals  of  Commerce,  iii.  569. 

t  In  the  table  given  by  Macpherson,  iii.  570,  copied,  he 
tells  us,  from  the  accounts  in  the  Custom-house,  the  trade 
with  the  south  of  Europe  for  this  year  is  evidently  given  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  mce  vena. 
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Vorkt  2523  to  Georgia;  the  quantities  entered  at  the 
ports  of  New  Ilampsnire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut 
were  trifling,  and  to  New  Jersey  there  came  none  at  all. 
From  the  south  of  Europe  and  Africa  the  chief  imports 
were  to  Pennsylvania ;  from  the  West  Indies  to  Massa- 
chusetts Bay ;  and  the  latter  colony  had  also  by  far  the 
largest  share  of  the  trade  ^ith  the  rest  of  the  American 
continent.  In  1770  the  total  shipping  entered  inwards 
throughout  the  colonies  was  nearly  of  tne  same  amount  as 
in  the  precedmg  year,  being  331,942  tons;  of  which, 
however,  only  84,934  tons  came  from  the  British  islands. 
The  chief  increase  was  from  the  West  Indies,  from  which 
there  now  arrived  to  the  amount  of  106,713  tons.  The 
amount  of  the  shipping  entered  outwards  in  1769  was 
339,302  tons;  namely,  99,121  tons  to  Great  Britain, 
42,601  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  96,382 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  101,198  to  the  continent  of 
America,  the  Bahama  Isles,  &c.  Of  the  export  trade  to 
the  British  islands,  Virginia  had  the  greatest  share ;  then 
Maryland,  then  South  Carolina,  then  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Of  that  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  the  lai^gest  por- 
tion belonged  to  Pennsylvania ;  of  that  to  the  West  In- 
dies to  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  also  possessed  a  much 
larger  share  than  any  other  colony  of  that  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  American  continent. .  It  is  noted,  however, 
that  the  entries  given  in  both  accounts  of  the  shipping 
employed  in  the  West  India  and  continental  trades  are 
much  swelled  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  voyages  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year.  Of  the  total  shipping  en- 
tered outwards  in  1769,  63,666  tons  sailed  from  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  62,008  from  Virginia,  42,986  from  Penn- 
sylvania, 33,855  from  South  Carolina,  30,996  from 
Maryland,  26,869  from  New  York,  23,113  from  North 
Carolina,  19,744  from  New  Hampshire,  17,966  from 
Connecticut,  17,775,  from  Rhode  Island,  9241  from 
Georgia,  and  1093  from  New  Jersey.  For  the  next 
year,  1770,  the  total  shipping  entered"  outwards  from  all 
tiie  colonies  was  351,664  tons;  of  which  98,025  pro- 
ceeded to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  37,237  to  the 
South  of   Euroi>e  and  Africa,   108,150  Vi  XJcft  '^^aSv. 


g^yen  an  account.*  The  imports  from  the  south 
to  Massachusetts  Bay  in  it 69  are  estimated  at 
those  to  New  York  at  14,927/. ;  those  to  Pci 
at  14,249/.  Of  the  imports  from  the  West  I 
share  of  Pennsylvania  is  set  down  at  180,591i 
Massachusetts  Bay  at  155,387/.  Of  those  froin 
principally  negroes,  we  presume — South  Ca 
ccived  to  the  value  of  124,180/.,  or  about  fiV( 
tho  whole.  The  official  value  of  the  exports  fi^ 
colonies  to  all  parts  of  the  world  that  same 
2,852,441/.;  namely,  to  Great  Britain,  1,681, 
tho  south  of  Europe,  652,736/. ;  to  the  We 
747,910/;  to  Africa,  20,278/.  Of  the  whole, 
of  991,401/.  is  assigned  as  the  value  of  the  ex] 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  principally  to  Great 
569,584/.  as  the  value  of  those  from  the  Caro 
for  the  greater  part  to  this  country ;  550,089/.  > 
those  from  the  ^ew  England  provinces^  principal 
W^  Indies ;  410,75S.  as  that  of  those  from 
vania.  nearlv  all  to  the  south  of  Eurone  and  to 
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A  list  of  the  artides  exported  in  the  year  ]770  from 
all  the  British  continental  colonies,  including  the  islands 
of  Newfoundland,  Bahama,  and  Bermuda,  informs  ub 
that  the  ])rincipal  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  tliat  ycur 
^ere,  1 173  tons  of  pot-a^es,  737  of  pearlashes,  5747  of 
pig-iron,  2102  of  bar-iron,  584,693  lbs.  of  indigo,  5202 
tons  of  whalo-oil,  112,971  lbs.  of  whale-fins,  74,073  bar- 
rels of  rice,  78,115  «f  common  tar,  15,125  of  tur{)enlinc, 
S043  tons  of  masts,  yards,  &c.,  6,018,519  feet  of  pine, 
oak,  and  cedar  boards,  4,921,020  staves  and  headmgs, 
furs  to  the  value  of  91,485/.,  799,652  lbs.  of  deer-skins, 
and  tobacco  to  the  value  of  904,981/.  The  other  prin- 
cipal exports  were,  to  Ireland  305,083  bushels  of  flax- 
seed ;  to  the  south  of  Europe  431,386  quintals  of  dried 
fish,  588,561  bushels  of  wheat,  18,501  tons  of  bread  and 
flour,  and  86,296  barrels  of  rice ;  to  the  West  Indies, 
351,625  lbs.  of  spermaceti  candles,  206,081  quintals  of 
dried  flsh,  29,582  barrels  of  pickled  fish,  402,958  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  49,337  of  peas  and  beans,  23,449  tons  of 
bread  and  flour,  2870  tons  of  beef  and  pork,  167,313  lbs. 
of  butter,  4033  barrels  of  rice,  8548  lbs.  of  loaf-sugar, 
85,035  lbs.  of  soap,  onions  to  the  value  of  6378/., 
35,922,l68feeiof  pine,  oak,  aod  cedar  boards,  11,116,141 
staves  and  headings,  3,817,899  hoops,  62,099  shook  hogs- 
heads, 3184  heads  of  cattle,  6692  horses,  12,797  sheep 
and  hogs,  and  183,893  lbs.  of  tallow  and  lard  :  to  Africa 
the  only  considerable  export  was  292,966  gallons  of  New 
England  rum,  of  which  spirit  also,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  a  much  larger  quantity  was  sent  from  the  New 
England  colonies  to  the  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada.* 

We  now  return  to  notice  the  most  significant  facts 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  other  creat  branches  of 
our  commerce  during  the  interval  from  uie  peace  of  1763 
to  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution. 

By  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  the  French 
had  liberty  to  fish,  under  certain  r^ulations,  on  a  part  of 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  also  to  dry  their  fish 

*  These  details  are  abstracted  from  tables  given  by  ]Mao- 
pherson,  Annals,'  iii.  570-578. 
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there.  Disputes  immediately  arose  between  the  tvi'o 
nations,  and  instructions  were  sent  out  early  in  1764  to 
Commodore  (afterwards  Admiral)  Palliser,  the  governor 
of  the  island,  directing  him  to  observe  the  strictest  impar- 
tiality with  regard  to  the  share  each  was  entitled  to 
of  the  curing-grounds,  and  especially  to  take  care  that  no 
injury  should  be  done  to  the  persons  or  properties  of  the 
French  fishers ;  but  the  two  rival  interests  were  for  a 
time  more  effectually  reconciled  by  the  opposition  they 
soon  after  encountered  in  common  from  a  third  party,  the 
stationary  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  carried  on  the 
fishery  in  bye-boats,  and  who  dsdmed  a  right  of  property 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  beach  most  convenient  for  drying 
the  fish,  to  the  exclusion  of  both  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish. An  extensive  system  of  smuggling  was  also  carri^ 
on,  especially  with  the  French  settlements  on  the  neigh- 
bouring islets  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  which,  during 
the  part  of  the  year  when  the  British  ships  of  war  were 
absent,  there  were  no  means  of  reprei!«ing ;  and  it  was 
further  supposed  that  many  of  the  vessels  resorting  to 
the  fishery  under  British  colours  were,  contrary  to  law, 
in  part  at  least  the  property  of  Spaniards  and  other 
foreigners.  It  was  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  the 
trade  of  the  island  flourished  more  than  it  had  ever  done 
before  in  the  midst  of  all  these  irregularities.  The  sta- 
tionary fishermen,  as  they  were  called,  could  both  go 
earlier  to,  and  remain  later  upon,  the  fishing-grounds  than 
the  ships  could,  and  had  also  greater  facilities  in  other  re- 
spects for  carrying  on  the  busmess  on  ibe  most  economic 
principle ;  so  that,  it  is  stated,  the  quantity^  offish  cured  and 
carried  to  market  was,  within  two  or  three  years  afiter  the 
peace  of  Paris,  as  great  as  it  had  been  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  fishery,  while  the  exports  to  the  island  from 
Great  Britain  were  five  times  as  great  as  they  had  ever 
been  before,  besides  that  the  supplies  sent  thither  fixun 
our  colonies  on  the  American  continent  were  supposed  to 
be  twice  the  amount  of  those  sent  irom  this  country. ,  In 
these  circumstances  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  1766,  advised 
that  rights  of  property  in  then*  settlements  should  bo 
ffivcn  to  the  occupants  of  all  parts  of  the  island,  except- 
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ing  oa\j  the  portion  of  the  coast  where  the  late  treaty 
of  peace  entitled  French  as  well  as  English  subjects  to 
fish,  and  where^  it  was  asserted,  a  ship-fishery  only 
would  be  of  most  sdvmtage  for  idl  concerned.*  This 
concession  proceeded,  we  suppose,  from  the  Rockingham 
minbtry.  The  next  year,  however,  we  find  an  opposite 
policy  recommended,  probably  by  the  new  Board  of 
Trade  under  then*  sucoessora.  The  lords  of  trade,  it  is 
stated,  now  represented  *'  that  a  state  of  inheritance, 
unrestrained  by  any  form  or  constitutions  of  civil  govern* 
ment,  had  operated  to  the  total  subversion  of  that  policy 
upon  which  the  fisheries  dependent  upon  that  island 
were  originally  established,  and  defeated  the  ^prcat  na* 
tional  advantages  of  the  statute  of  10  and  11  Will.  III., 
principally  by  setting  up  exclusive  claims  to  all  the 
places  on  the  shore  which  are  useful  for  curing  the  fish  ; 
and  such  claims  of  property,  if  they  are  permitted,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  bimish  from  the  coast  the  ship-fishing, 
which  Commodore  Palliser  conocives  to  be  the  only  spe- 
cies of  the  fishery  attended  with  the  great  national  advan- 
tage of  breeding  a  hardy  race  of  seamen,  capable  of  man- 
ning the  navy  m  cases  of  emergency,  "f  In  the  season 
of  1765,  according  to  a  statement  drawn  up  by  Palliser, 
there  had  arrived  at  Newfoundland  177  British  fishing 
ships,  of  the  total  burthen  of  17,268  tons,  and  carrying 
2521  men  and  5397  passengers,  who  cured  136,840 
qumtals  of  cod,  valued  at  from  lOs.  to  17«.  per  quintal, 
and  made  584|  tons  of  train-oil,  valued  at  from  15/.  to 
18/.  per  ton ;  116  British  sack  (or  trading)  ships,  of  the 
burthen  of  14,353  tons,  carrying  1252  men,  who  did  not 
engage  in  the  fishing,  but  brought  salt,  or  only  ballast, 
and  purchased  their  fish  ;  and  104  British  American 
vessels,  measuring  6927  tons,  and  carrying  666  men. 
There  had  been  made  by  the  bye-boat  men  85,096 
quintals  of  cod,  and  48 If  tons  of  train-oil ;  and  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  310,576  quintals  of  cod,  and 
lS17i  tons  of  oil.  Palliser,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a 
zealous  advocate  for  having  the  fishery  carried  on  alto^ 

♦  Macpherson,  Annals,  iii.  423.  t  Ibid.,  ^.  4^%» 
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gf  tlicr  ny  snifis  from  Great  Britain,  and  tno  actticn  on 
tile  island  and  others  who  fished  only  m  boats  wholly 
driven  out  of  it,  jrave  a  very  bad  account  of  the  latter. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  settled  upon  Newfoundland  at 
this  time  he  rcckoniHi  to  be  15,484,  "  most  of  whom," 
he  stated,  *^  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  many  of  them 
deserters  from  the  shijis,  who,  not  being  able  to  follow 
any  employment  during  the  seven  months  in  which  there 
is  no  iishing,  and  being  under  no  control  of  civil  govern- 
ment, usi3d  to  spend  uiat  time  in  idleness,  and  subsist 
chiefly  by  robbery,  the  whole  of  the  land  cultivated  by 
them  being  only  1262  acres."  It  appears,  however,  from 
his  own  statement  as  just  given,  that  about  three-fourths 
of  the  entire  trade  was  at  present  actually  in  the  hands 
of  this  class  of  persons.  The  total  exports  from  New- 
foundland in  1765  were  493,654  quintals  of  cod  ;  1172 
tierces  of  salmon,  worth  from  40s.  to  4&8.  each ;  seal-oil 
made  the  preceding  year,  and  whale-bone  obtained 
from  the  Inoians,  to  the  value  of  5109/. ;  and  fiirs  taken 
by  the  inhabitants  to  that  of  980/.  Smce  the  peace  the 
government  of  Newfoundland  also  comprehended  tho 
coast  of  Labrador  from  the  river  St.  John  to  Hudson's 
Straits,  together  with  Anticosti,  Madelaine,  and  other 
islands  on  that  coast;  and  Palliser  states  that  the  La- 
brador fishery  employed  117  ships  and  schooners  from 
the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  New  England,  carrying 
1563  men,  who  between  the  14th  of  May  and  the  10th 
of  July  killed  104  whales,  each  of  the  average  value  of 
478/.,  and  yielding  on  an  average  140  barrels  of  oil  and 
2000  lbs.  oi'  bone ;  while  the  winter  seal-fishery  on  tho 
same  coast  employed  107  men,  who  made  500  tons  of 
oil,  besides  procuring  a  considerable  quantity  of  furs  from 
the  Esquimaux.  The  annual  value  of  the  seal,  cod, 
salmon,  and  furs  obtamed  from  that  ]vart  of  the  coast  is 
estimated  at  100,000/. ;  the  trade  being  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  Americans,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
Its  produce  being  disposed  of  to  the  French.  The  French 
fishery  earned  on  upon  the  comX  o^  ^<rwfeaadUnd  em< 
ployed  at  this  time  117  sYuw,  iftWMsarviv^  \^,Aa^  w 
^d  carrying  7862  men,  Nvho  TMfii^i  ^'a^r*^  ^x^v'c^\t.^\ 
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cod,  ana  2929  hogsheads  of  oil.  And,  hi  adaithin,  it  was 
estimated  that  in  the  French  fishery  on  tlie  h^nks 
tirere  employed  190  ships*,  of  the  burthen  of  16,000 
tons,  and  carryuig  3900  men,  who  made  130,000  quin- 
tals of  cod  and  2600  hogsheads  of  oil ;  in  tliat  at  St. 
Pierre,  20  ships,  weighing  2600  tons,  and  carrying  1200 
men,  who  made  24,000  quintals  of  cod  and  480  hogs- 
heads of  oil ;  while  belonging  to  St  Pierre  and  Mique- 
Ion,  and  employed  on  the  bimks  and  in  die  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  were  60  ships,  of  the  burthen  of  2600  tons, 
and  carrying  760- men,  who  made  30,000  quintals  of  cod, 
and  600  hogsheads  of  oil.  There  were  also  belonging 
to  those  islands  120  boats,  carrying  600  men,  who  made 
12,000  quintals  of  cod  and  240  hogsheads  of  oil.  The 
fishery  was  protected  by  two  French  frigates,  whose 
crews  amounted  to  400  men  ;  and  the  trade  attracted  20 
Tessels  from  the  French  West  Indies,  weighing  in  all 
1200  tods,  and  carrying  240  men. 

In  1767  the  entire  number  of  British  vessels  employed 
in  the  fishery  had  increased  to  268,  meaaoring  23,419 
tons,  and  carrying  3946  seamen,  besides  7070  passcn* 
gers ;  of  these  vessels  27  fished  on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
This  season  there  were  brought  to  the  country,  in  116 
American  vessels,  cargoes  of  rum,  molasses,  bread,  flour, 
&c.,  the  proceeds  of  which,  including  the  price  of  some 
of  the  vessels  that  were  also  purehased,  are  calculated  to 
have  amounted  to  100,000/.,  which  was  paid  mostly,  not 
in  fish,  but  in  bills  of  exchange.  About  300  vessels, 
measuring  on  an  average  about  60  tonsj  and  carrying  13 
men  each,  were  besides  employed  by  the  Amencans  in 
the  whale  fishery  about  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland, 
I^rador,  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence ;  and  about  300 
more,  averaging  60  tons  in  burthen,  and  carrying  10  men 
each,  in  the  cod-fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador.  The  next  year,  1768,  the  number  of 
British  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishery,  and  the  quantities 
of  fish  cured,  and  of  oil  manufactiired,  were  still  ^gK»&s^  \ 
and  the  increase  continued  to  \»  tsw^^««sw^  Ssk  '^wt. 
three  following  yearSy  in  the  Aast  o\  ^\i\<^^  \V\\>  "^ 
BritJsh  fishing   vessels  were  3iS^  'm  xv^3LXC^3W^  ^«w^ 
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than  149|  measuring  15,179  tons,  which  was 
amount  of  shipping  of  ihis  description  than  1 
i*^^  attracted  thither  in  any  preceding  year.    The  i 

Jj:,^  vessels  that  arrived  this  year  were  also  more  i 

than  they  ever  had  been  before,  being  175 ;  z 
were  employed  in  the  fishery  518  bye-boats, 
fewer  than  1446  boats  belonging  to  persons  res 
the  island.  The  quantities  of  fish  taken  thi 
were,  by  the  British  vessels  237,640  quintals,  by 
boats  145,800,  and  by  the  boats  of  the  in 
312,426 ;  2962  tons  of  oil  were  manufactured  ;  a 
[  i]:  i  were  besides  exported  3501  tierces  of  salmoi 

}^J'  was  much  more  than  an  average  quantity,  and 

;|  worth  of  skins  and  teeth  of  sea-cows,  and  oil  of 

:■{  and  seals.     We  may  sec  from  this  account  thai 

had  not  been  able  to  carry  his  plan  of  putting  c 
boat-fishing  into  efiSxJt.     The  French  fishery  a] 
1^^    I  have  reached  its  zenith  in  1770,  in  which  ye 

Eg*   j  ployed  12,855  men  in  437  vessels,  measunng 

riy   !  tons,  and  1470  boats,  and  produced  435,340  qi 
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will  abstract  the  most  important  particulars  therein 
stated,  adding  under  each  head  any  material  facts  that 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  down  the  account  to  the  dose 
of  me  interval  of  peace. 

The  country  of  our  commerce  with  which  the  most 
minute  account  is  given  is  Holland.  The  number  of 
vessels  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  British  America 
that  arrived  in  the  ports  of  Rotterdam,  Dort,  and  Schie* 
dam,  was,  in  the  year  1761,  1372 ;  in  1762,  893 ;  in 

1763,  847  ;  and  in  1764,  881 ;  all  British  property,  ex* 
ccpt  46,  which  belonged  to  Dutch  owners.  Not  many 
years  before  this  time  from  800  to  1000  vessels  annually 
used  to  come  from  England  to  Holland,  with  corn  ;  now 
only  a  small  quantity  of  malt  was  brought  from  Yar- 
mouth,  Wells  (iu   Norfolk),  and  Bumnam.      Yet,  in 

1764,  200  cargoes  arrived  at  Rotterdam,  and  30  at 
Schiedam.  The  Dutch  now  obtsuned  their  supplies  of 
com  from  the  East  Country,  and  particularly  from  Poland, 
where  the  price  was  much  lower  than  in  England.  Wool- 
len goods  to  the  value  of  above  350,000/.  a-ycar  (of 
which  a  third  was  supposed  to  find  its  way  to  Germany) 
were  brought  to  Rotterdam  from  Norfolk,  Yorkshire, 
and  London ;  besides  from  50,000/.  to  70,000/.  worth  of 
woollen  stockings  from  Aberdeen,  and  10,000/.  worth  of 
coarse  woollen  seiyes  from  the  county  of  Ayr.*  Owing 
to  the  decrease  of  turf  in  Holland,  the  importation  of 
English  coal  was  increasing  ;  in  1764,  17,110  chaldrons 
were  brought  chiefly  from  Newcastle,  all  in  English 
ships,  besides  four  or  five  cargoes  from  Milford,  and 
about  6000/.  worth  from  the  Frith  of  Forth.  From  8000 
to  10,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were  annually  received 
from  Glasgow,  about  as  many  from  Whitehaven,  Liver- 
pool, and  Bristol,  and  about  5000  from  London.  From 
Cowcs  there  were  brought  every  year  from  12,000  to 
15,000  barrels  of  rice.  About  1000  tons  of  lead,  worth 
14/.  or  15/.  a  ton,  were  brought  from  Newcastle,  Stock- 
ton, Hull,  and  Chester;  and  from  1500  to  2000  tons 

*  Macpherson  doubts  whether  the  serges  as  well  as  the 
stockings  did  not  come  fi*om  Aberdeenshire.  —  Annalsf 
in,  428. 
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frjm  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  importation  of  jrickl 
salmon  from  ScotJand  had  declined,  but  it  still  amount 
to  from  2000  to  3000  barrels  a-year,  worth  6000/. 
6000/.  The  importation  of  red  herrings  had  also  falle 
owing  to  the  scarcity  and  higher  price  of  the  fish,  frc 
12,000  or  14,000  barrels  to  3000  or  4000.  From  Ii 
land,  in  1764,  were  brought  26,612  casks  of  buttc 
weighing  on  an  average  l&Olbs.,  and  of  the  value 
38^.  each  ;  474  hogsheads  of  tallow,  weighing  1300 11 
each  ;  445  casks  of  lard,  of  150  lbs.  each,  b^des  son 
feathers,  kelp,  pork,  hides,  and  ox-boncs.  From  10,0< 
to  14,000  barrels  of  Irish  beef  used  to  be  imported  a 
nually  in  time  of  war ;  but,  as  the  article  in  time 
peace  was  only  enterable  for  exportation,  the  quanti 
was  now  reduced  to  3000  or  4000  barrels.  The  use 
Ekiglish  hardware  was  daily  increasing ;  and  so  was  ti 
consumption  of  our  felt  and  straw  hats,  woollen  and  A 
stockings,  and  silk  stufis.  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  war 
of  all  kinds  were  much  in  demand.  English  prinU 
linens  and  calicoes  were  the  common  summer  oress  i 
Holland,  and  were  to  be  seen  in  every  shop.  Stafibn 
shire  earthenware,  of  the  improved  maniifactiu^  recent! 
introduced  by  WcdgiA'ood,  was  coming  into  request  bol 
in  Holland  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  tl 
quantity  of  it  imported  was  rapidly  on  the  increasi 
BotUes  used  to  be  imported  in  large  quantities ;  but  tl 
demand  had  lately  been  reduced  by  the  extensicm  of  tl 
home  manufacture  of  glass.  Horses  were  frequent] 
brought  from  London.  Sugar,  ginger,  cotton,  and  oth< 
articles  of  our  West  India  pnxluce,  were  occasional! 
im))ortcd,  and  sometimes  in  large  quantities.  Finallj 
from  1000  to  1500  tons  of  Honduras  logwood  used  1 
be  annually  brought  from  New  York,  Boston,  and  Rhod 
Island;  and  from  600  to  1000  tons  of  other  dyein 
woods  fiTim  our  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Tfa 
princij)al  exports  from  Holland  to  Great  Britain  an 
Ireland  were  the  following : —about  2400  casks  of  maddei 
of  the  value  of  about  25/.  per  cask;  about  1,200,00 
stones  of  flax  (6  lbs.  each),  averaging  2s.  6d,  per  stone 
/iilfy-  17,000  hogsheads  of  flax-seed,  at  about  60».  pe 
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hogshead ,  some  miil-stones,  tarras,  clinkers,  and  rushes 
for  malting  chairs  ;  a  very  large  quantity  of  8])ico ;  some 
fine  Juliers  thread,  Dutch  tapes,  sail-cloth,  and  linen, 
the  demand  for  which  articles  was  daily  increasing ;  gold 
and  silver,  mostly  for  the  service  of  the  East  India  Conn 
pany ;  and  a  grreat  quantity  of  gin,  although  the  smug- 
gling trade  in  that  spirit  and  in  brandy,  which  formerly, 
used  to  be  very  extensive,  was  now  almost  at  an  end. 

At  Hambuiigffa  there  arrived  160  British  ships  in  1760; 
220  in  1761 ;  240  in  1762 ;  and  209  in  1763.  In  1764 
the  number  of  British  vessels  was  267,  while  thut  of  tlio 
liamburghers  was  1 57  (HG  of  them  from  British  ports),  and 
that  of  ail  others  386  (mcluding  30  from  British  ]X)rts). 
In  1765  the  British  vessels  were  252,  the  Ilamburghers 
142  (including  41  from  British  ports),  and  those  of  all 
other  nations  377  (of  which  33  were  from  British  ports). 
According  to  the  account  of  the  members  of  the  liritish 
factory  at  Hamburgh,  ever  since  the  trade  was  laid  oixm 
tt  the  Revolution  of  1688  it  had  been  declining  and- 
gctting  into  the  hands  of  foreigners;  and,  although 
during  the  late  war  the  place,  as  a  neutral  emporium.' 
had  flourished  by  the  consignments  from  England,  and 
still  more  by  those  from  America  and  the  West  Indies,; 
insomuch  that  France  used  then  to  be  supplied  with 
sugar  from  Haitaburgh,  yet  now  from  60,000  to  60,000 
hoesheads  of  French  sugars  were  annually  carried  thither, 
and  the  English  sugars  were  already  driven  out  of  the 
trade.  But,  according  to  the  consul's  report,  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  arrivals  of  British  ships  in  1765 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  Hamburgh  sugaiMrefiners  having 
overstocked  themselves  with  sugars  in  the  jM-eceding 
year ;  the  French  imports  of  that  article  being  also  lower 
this  year  than  the  last,  although  thfe  import  of  wines 
from  Bordeaux  was  higher.  In  1768  the  value  of  the  im-« 
poits  to  Hamburgh  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
British  West  Indies  is  stated  to  have  been  1,169,170/. ; 
and  of  those  from  France  993,318/.  The  number  of 
vessels  that  arrived  from  the  British  dominions  in  that 
year  was  254.*     In  1769  the  value  of  the  British  imr 

*  Macpherson,  iii.  485.    The  acco\m\  '^ws^ft.  ToaJ^'i  '^'i^ 
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ijorts  was  949,074/.;  that  of  the  French  1,208,461/.  ; 
but  of  the  vessels  that  arrived  in  the  port^  195  were 
British,  and  not  one  French.  In  1700  the  British  im- 
ports amounted  to  1,020,251/. ;  the  French  to  945,467/. ; 
of  the  arrivals,  182  were  of  British  ships,  and  again  not 
one  of  French.  It  is  stated,  too,  that,  although  the 
number  of  vessels  was  somewhat  less  than  the  preceding 
year,  thev  were  of  greater  burthen  ;  there  being  amongst 
those  of  largest  size,  and  containing  the  most  valuable 
cargoes,  five  more  from  Liverpool,  and  ten  more  from 
Glasgow,  than  in  1769.'"  In  1775  the  British  imports 
were  estimated  at  1,030,316/. ;  the  French  at  1,270,627/; ; 
and  of  268  arrivals,  262  were  of  British  ships,  and  242 
in'  all  from  British  ports.f  In  1776  the  value  of  the 
British  imports  was  974,442/. ;  that  of  the  French 
1,099,559/. ;  and  the  British  ships  were  184,  the  French 
10.  To  Bremen  this  year  the  British  imports  amounted 
to  178,476/.;  the  French  to  307,580/.  Macpherson 
observes,  however,  that,  although  the  French  trade  thus 
continued  to  have  the  ascendancy  in  these  two  cities,  the 
latter  of  which  belonged  in  sovereignty  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  yet,  with  respect  to  Hamburgh,  the 
freights,  if  not  included  in  the  estimate  of  cargoes,  must 
have  turned  the  scale  greatly  in  &vour  of  this  country. 

With  Flanders  our  trade  is  stated  to  have,  on  ilw 
whole,  made  great  progress  during  the  quarter  of  a 
centuri^  previous  to  tne  year  1765 ;  although  the  high 
duties  imposed  by  the  Austrian  government  had  of  Jatc 
considerably  diminished  the  imprtation  of  British  wool- 
lens, earthenware,  papcr-hangmgs,  and  printed  linens 
and  cottons.  Our  woollens  had  also  been  prohibited  to 
be  carried  through  the  country,  as  formerly,  to  France 
and  Germany.  Our  trade  with  Denmark  is  described  as 
having  been  almost  aimihilated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Greorge  III. 

number  of  vessels  that  were  British  property  to  be  only  80 ; 
tut  there  is  evidently  a  m\«^TmX'<«\veTe  it  is  stated  that  of 
the  264  vessels  from  the  BT\1aa\i  ^omvKvwa  w^i  ^a  ^vst^ 
Bntjsh,     The  20  should pTo\jaXAy \» ^«i w^^: 

*  Macpheisou,  iii.  507,  ^  \\.v^^^^ 
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Our  most  important  tnde  to  die  tooth  of  Europe  vied 
to  be  with  Portugal,  bound  as  the  two  countries  were 
to  one  another  by  the  stipuiations  of  the  Methuen  treaty. 
But  great  compudnts  were  made  in  1765,  by  the  British 
oonsm  and  merchants  at  Lisbon,  of  the  obstructions  and 
opprossioos  under  which  their  commerce  then  laboured. 
Toe  imi)ort  into  Portugal  of  British  woollens,  it  is 
affirmed,  bad  fallen  off  to  about  half  of  what  it  was  ten 
years  befoi'e,  in  consequence  partly  of  the  competition  o9 
the  French  and  Duteli  manufacturers,  partly  of  new 
duties  (which,  however,  one  would  suppose,  must  have 
borne  as  hard  upon  the  French  and  Dutch  as  upon  the 
British  trade).  The  importation  of  fine  hats  from  Eug- 
lond  had  been  reduced  to  about  a  tenth  of  its  former 
amount,  tlie  Portuguese  now  obtaining  part  of  thdr 
beavers  from  France,  and  manufacturing  most  of  the  rest 
at  home.  Even  the  importation  of  era-fish  from  New- 
eastle  had  decreased  from  80,000  to  60,000  quintals, 
which  were  annually  brought  in  about  thirty  vessels. 
The  decrease  is  ascribed  '^  partly  to  the  advanced 
(vrice  of  fish  at  Newfoundland  and  New  England,  partly 
Ix)  additional  duties  imposed  at  Lisbon,  and  partly 
to  the  acts  of  the  Lisbon  Company  of  Fishmongers." 
The  rise  of  a  home  manufacture,  and  large  importations 
from  France  and  Italy,  had  also  greatly  rcdu(^  the 
demand  for  English  silks,  after  it  had  reached  a  con- 
siderable height ;  and  as  many  silk  stockings  were  now 
brought  from  France  as  from  this  country.  The  use 
of  British  printed  linens,  wiiich  was  formeriy  general 
among  the  Portuguese,  had  of  late  been  almost  put  an 
end  to  by  some  arbitrary  proceedings  of  their  custom- 
house officers,  Portugal  hemg  dependent  for  half  its 
consumption  of  com  upon  other  countries,  some  was  still 
imported  from  Great  Britain  and  the  British  colonies  in 
America,  as  well  as  from  the  Mediterranean,  Holland , 
Dantzic,  Spain,  and  France;  but  the  importers  com- 
plained loudly  of  being  prohibited  from  caYtN\\\!^\\.^>aR?- 
where,  if  the  market  should  liapi^uXiCk  \i^^\3NXjA^«^^KCx 
they  arrived  in  a  Portuguese  harbouT,  'YYv^Vvei^^vws^^ 
tary  restrictions  on  the  commerce  o^  tYvt  KT«\^Tvcs>st<5^sK 
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lind  gri>at.y  diminished  a  rery  pnififabfd  mJe  which  toey 
hud  U^n  acrustomed  toearry  on  with  Portugal.  In  short; 
the  ini])arlafion  of  butter,  beef,  and  |)ork  from  Ireland  was 
now  almost  the  only  branch  of  our  trade,  according  to  this 
representation,  that  continued  to  be  carried  on  to  the 
isamo  extent  as  fonnerlv,  these  being  commodities  which 
<»uld  not  be  obtained  from  any  oth^  country.  "  About 
twenty  years  before  this  time,''  continues  the  aooount, 
"  there  used  to  arriTO  in  Lisbon  riz  er  seven  hundred 
English  vessels  annually,  they  being  then  in  a  mat 
measure  the  carriers  of  the  trade  of  iJsbon  in  tiie  Medi- 
terranean. But  the  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish  vessels 
being  generally  larger  than  the  English,  and  the  port* 
duos  (of  late  monstrously  advanced)  being  so  contrived  as 
to  fall  heaviest  on  the  smallest  vessels,  the  English  car- 
rying trade  was  so  much  discouraged  by  these  circum- 
stances and  other  oppressive  measures,  that  scarcely  four 
hundred  vessels  in  a  year  now  entered  the  port.'*  Othep 
complaints  follow  of  the  injuries  sustained  from  monepo- 
lies  and  arbitrary  customs  and  modes  of  procedure ;  and 
in  conclusion  it  is  asserted  that  "  the  mfringement  of 
privileges  due  by  treaty,  the  increase  of  duties,  the  de- 
crease of  the  consumption  of  British  goods  by  means  of 
sumptuary  laws,  and  the  uncertunty  (or  ratber'tjartiality) 
and  delay  which  all  must  encounter  who  attempt  to  re- 
cover their  property  by  law  in  Portugal,  altogether  con- 
stituted such  an  accumulation  of  harduiips,  as  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  British  merchants  to  continue  their 
trade  in  Portugal  unless  fhey  could  obtain  redress  of 
their  grievances."  A  good  many  of  the  matters  thus 
complained  of,  it  wili  jnobably  be  thought,  belonged  to 
that  extensive  class  or  human  evils  which  laws  do  not 
make  and  cannot  cure ;  but  the  British  merchants  in 
Portugal  did  not  for  some  time  cease  to  press  their  claims, 
and  to  represent  themselves  as  a  very  ill-used  body  of 
|)cr8ons.  in  1767  we  find  them  again  complaining  in  still 
stronger  terms  than  before  of  injurious  monopolies,  regu- 
hdona  in  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  treatment 
ofa  generally  arbitrary  and  o^p^ireesKve  character.  "  Not- 
wJthstanding  the  preference  a^^xJXsXftdi  l«  ^^  '^>^>di 
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Icn  manufactures  by  tho  treaty  of  170.')/'  we  are 
med,  **  the  conaumptioii  of  them  was  prohihited  by 
sumptuary  laws ;  but  the  British  menhants  had  the 
location  to  see  those  laws  dispensed  with  in  favour  of 
ch  cloths  without  an^  difficulty.  The  court  of  Por- 
i,  as  if  dc^roub  of  rumm^  the  British  trade,  oramjied 
th  new  duties  upon  goods  aod  sliips,  and  many  new 
essive  rcjpulations  and  delays.  The  British  mer- 
its found  it  next  to  inipoosible  to  recover  their  ditbts 
le  Portuguese  courts  or  Justice  ;  they  were,  moreover, 
polled  to  take  in  payment  actions  (or  shares)  of  tho 

comi)anies  widen  had  been  set  up  with  a  view  to 
■oy  their  trade,  which  sliarcs  the  officers  of  the 
aue,  and  even  the  companies  themselves,  refused  to 

in  payment.  The  property  of  the  l^ritish  mer- 
ts  was  frequently  aeizea  for  the  senrioe  of  the  king,  and 
I  for  convents  of  monks  supported  by  the  kins,  and 
payment  delayed  for  many  years,  or  totally  withheld, 
se  violences  were  committed  not  only  in  the  pressure 
^ar,  but  also  during  the  tranquillity  of  peace."*  At 
time  the  value  of  the  entire  imix>rts  into  Portugal 
I  Britain  and  the  British  dominions  was  estimated  to 
i  follows: — woollen,  linen,  and  other  manufactures 

Britain,  rice  from  America,  and  camlets  from  Irc- 

595,000/.;  iish  from  Newfoundland,  48,000/.; 
)r  and  beet  from  Ireland,  40,000/. ;  staves  from 
irica,  coals,  &c..  8000/. ;  manufactures  and  iirovisiona 
Idad^ra  and  the  other  islands,  44,000/. ;  in  all, 
000/.  And  the  exports  to  Britain  and  the  British 
inions  were : — Oporto  wine  22,000  pipes,  valued  at 
000/. ;  7000  pipes  of  Ldsbon  wine,  63,000/.  ;  12,000 
s  of  wine  rrom  Madeira  and  the  other  ifdands, 
000/. ;  50,000  chests  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
00/. ;  40,000  moys  of  salt,  24,000/  ;  and  oil,  mo- 
3  leather^  cacao,  Brazil  wood,  drugs,  &c.,  to  the 
3  of  8000/.  So  that,  by  this  showincr,  the  annual 
ice  to  be  discharged  by  Portugal  in  gold  and  silver, 
hat  was  called  tlic  balance,  in  favour  of  Britain,  was 
105,000/.  instead  of  about  2,000,000/.  steriiiig,  which 
*  MacphersOn,^  iii.  4f.8. 
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\f9s  popularly  supposed  to  be  its  amount.  It  is  probablef 
however,  that  the  amount  of  the  imports  from  Bntain 
into  Portugal  is  somewhat  understated  in  this  exposition. 
It  is  observed  also  that  the  estimate  docs  not  comprehend 
the  trade  to  the  port  of  Faro,  in  Algarva,  where  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  are  stated  to  have  been  of  nearly  equal 
value ;  nor  docs  it  include  'either  the  diamonds  brought 
irom  Portugal  to  this  country,  or  the  sugars  imported 
thence  into  Ireland,  or  the  com  exported  from  Ireland  to 
Portugal.*  But,  on  the  whole,  our  Portuguese  trade 
appears  to  have  gone  on  declining  from  this  date ;  in  1770 
it  is  remarked  that  for  some  years  past  the  opj>rcssion 
of  the  British  merchants  seemed  to  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  Portuguese  government  ;t  and  under 
date  of  1774  we  arc  told  that  the  trade,  '^  usually  so 
highly  extolled,  was  now  sunk  down  to  less  than  half  of 
what  it  used  to  be  formerljr."! 

The  importation  of  British  goods  to  Spain,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  stated  in  1765  to  have  increased  con- 
siderably at  St.  Lucar  and  Seville  during  the  preceding 
fifteen  years.  At  Barcelona,  however,  the  consul  and 
merchants  complained  of  oppressive  laws  and  customs, 
and  of  arbitrary  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
power.  At  Coninna  also  in  1768  the  consul  reported 
**  that  since  the  last  war  no  British  merchants  had  settled 
there  ;  and  that  the  removal  of  the  English  packets  from 
that  place  had  thrown  such  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
making  remittances,  that  the  neighbouring  country  was 
now  mostly  supplied  with  French  manufactures,  to  the 
great  regret  of  the  natives,  who  all  prefer  English  goods.*' 
In  the  first  six  months  of  tiiat  year  only  seven  British 
vessels  had  arrived  in  the  provinces  of  Galicia  and  A»- 
turias,  most  of  which  had  only  landed  small  parcels  of  eoods 
there.  In  the  same  time  eleven  French  and  five  Dutch 
vessels  had  delivered  their  full  cargoes.  The  British  ves- 
sels that  arrived  in  that  district  were  usually  about  fourteen 
in  the  vear  from  Newfoundland  with  cod,  three  or  four 
with  salted  provisions  from  Ireland,  and  a  few  with  com, 

*  Afacpberson  iii.  459.     \  l\)\^.,ij.  Vi^,     %  Ibid.,  p.  56a 
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coals,  &c.,  froB  Ttrioof  ports  in  England  or  Amcrics. 
<*  The  Britiflh  consul  and  merchants  at  Cadix,**  it  it 
added,  **  compluncd  of  the  hardships  put  upon  tfiem  by 
several  infringements  of  the  treaties,  and  particularly  by 
the  postura,  and  order  of  the  magistrates  for  filing  the 
prices  of  provisions,  whereby  thev  i^prebended  the  trade 
firom  Ireland  and  Newfoundland  to  that  port  must  be 
ruined.  They  and  the  consul  at  St.  Lucar  also  com- 
plained of  a  proclamatioii  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
all  printed  and  painted  doths  and  handkerchiefs,  the 
demand  for  whicn  in  the  Spanish  colonies  used  to  be 
very  considerable.  They  also  complained  of  the  exactions 
of  the  health  office,  of  the  indignities  put  upon  the  com- 
manders of  their  ships,  the  partiuity  shown  to  the  Frencfaf 
and  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  governors  and  magistrates 
of  Cfkdiz,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  treaties,  and  had  not 
even  any  instructions  to  regwd  them.'"^  In  December,. 
1771,  the  King  of  Spain,  with  the  view  of  enoouraffing 
certain  native  manufactures  rccenUy  set  up,  issued  an 
ordinance  altogether  prohibiting  the  importation,  and 
even  for  a  time  the  use,  of  cotton  velvets  and  all  other 
stufi  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  cotton— a  measure 
which  is  stated  to  have  proved  ycry  seriously  injurious  to 
the  British  tradcf 

In  Italy,  too,  if  we  may  believe  these  reports  of  the 
consuls,  the  British  trade  was  rather  upon  the  decline  in . 
1765.  From  Leghorn  it  was  stated  that  the  Danes  and 
the  French  were  hurting  us  in  the  fish  trade  ;  that  the 
French  were  getting  the  better  of  us  in  the  woollen 
manufactures ;  and  that  importations  firom  some  mines 
lately  opened  in  Spain  were  lessening  the  consumption  of 
our  lead.  From  Messina,  agcun,  it  was  reported  that  the 
British  trade  in  Sicily  was  about  one-thu^  less  tlum  for- 
merly, the  decay  being  attributable  chieflv  to  the  general 
poverty  of  the  people,  "  occasioned  by  the  oppression  of 
the  barons,  and  the  defective  administration  of  justice; 
the  object  of  the  government  being  the  immediate  increase 
of  the  revenue,  without  any  regard  to  future  conse* 

*  Macpherson,  iii.  482,  '\  Wi\^.>>^\\» 
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quences."  **  There  were  still,  however,"  it  is  added, 
*'  more  English  woollen  goods  than  Dutch  or  French 
consumed  in  Sicily,  our  returns  being  chiefly  in  raw  and 
thrown  silks  shipped  for  England,  and  com  shipped  for 
S|)ain  and  Portugal,  the  freights  of  which  were  con- 
siderable." 

Finally,  the  members  of  the  Turkey  Company  settled 
at  Constantinople  and  the  ports  in  the  Levant  complained 
that  the  sales  of  British  woollens  had  so  greadv  declined 
in  those  parts,  that,  whereas  they  used  f<Hineriy  to  be  to 
the  French  sales  as  three  to  one,  the  latter  now  exceeded 
them  in  the  same  proportion.  But  this  reversal  of  the 
old  relation  of  the  two  trades  was  to  be  assigned  in  part, 
we  may  suppose,  to  the  incretise  of  the  French  importa- 
tions as  well  as  to  the  decrease  of  the  British.  Our  ex- 
ports to  the  Levant  are  stated  to  have  at  this  time  con^ 
sisted  almost  entirely  of  woollens ;  the  returns  being 
chiefly  in  raw  silk  and  mohair. 

The  political  position  of  the  East  India  Company 
underwent  a  great  change  during  the  present  period,  and 
their  commerce  also,  afliected  b<^  by  that  and  other  dr- 
cumstaiiccs,  experienced  some  considerable  fluctuations. 
The  origin  of  the  military  power  and  territorial  sove- 
reignty of  the  company  in  India  may  be  dated  from  the 
victory  of  Plassy,  gained  by  Clive  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
1757.  Followed  as  was  that  great  blow  struck  at  the 
ancient  Mahometan  rule  of  the  country  by  the  all  but 
annihilation  of  the  French  interest  through  the  successes 
that  preceded  the  peace  of  1763,  it  left  the  field  clear  for 
the  bold  and  skilful  operations  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  new  English  empire.  Mobamed 
Cossim  All  Khan,  act  up  as  subahdar  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
har,  and  Orissa,  in  room  of  his  iathcr-in-law,  Meer 
Jafher,  in  September,  1760,  immediately  ceded  to  the 
comimny,  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  the  districts 
of  Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and  Chitagong.  A  further 
acquisition  of  political  influence  was  made  in  February, 
1765,  when,  on  the  death  of. Meer  Jaffier,  who  bad 
)jcen  restored  in  1763,  the'com))any  secured  the  succes- 
s/on  for  his  natural  son,  ^ujanv^^^^  9nd  boflod-him 
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to  reoeiye  a  rendent  firom  Calcutta,  to  put  the  chief 
management  of  his  afiairs  into  the  hands  of  a  person  re- 
commended by  the  president  and  council  there,  and  never 
to  permit  the  Frencn  Company  to  erect  any  fortifications 
wiuiin  his  dominions.  But  the  greatest  acquisition  of  all 
was  that  which  followed  in  August  of  this  same  year, 
when,  in  return  for  putting  him  in  possession  of  the 
provinces  of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  and  ensuring  him 
besides  a  settled  revenue  from  Bengal,  Baliar,  and 
Orissa,  the  Great  Mogul,  Shah  Aulum,  made  over  to 
the  company  the  dewannee,  or  right  of  coilcctinfr  for 
their  own  use  the  entire  revenues,  of  thcs<»  ihrt-e  last- 
mentioned  provinces,  at  the  same  time  confirming  to 
them  the  aosolute  proi)erty  of  all  the  districts  already 
ceded  to  them  by  the  subahdars.  So  high  were  the 
expectations  of  the  proprietors  raised  by  these  events, 
that  in  the  year  1766  tney  at  once  raised  the  dividend 
from  six  to  ten  per  cent.,  many  of  them  insisting  that 
it  might  safely  be  made  fourteen  ])er  cent.,  and  some 
even  talking  confidently  of  ^fty  jMjr  cent,  as  the  pro- 
bable amount  of  future  dividends.  It  ap])ears  to  have 
been  at  this  crisis  that  the  practice  commenced  of  job- 
bing in  India  stock,  which  was  carried  so  far,  that 
before  the  end  of  the  year  its  market  price  had  risen 
to  263,  and  many  of  the  speculators  professed  to  Ixilieve 
that  it  would  soon  be  up  to  900  or  1000.  In  1767  a 
motion  was  carried,  against  the  directors,  at  a  general 
court  for  raising  the  dividends  to  twelve  and  a-lialf  per 
cent.  Here,  however,  parliament  stepped  in,  and  three 
acts  were  passed  :  the  first  requiring  all  public  companies 
to  declare  their  dividends  only  in  general  courts  held  at 
least  five  months  after  the  declaration  of  the  preceding 
dividend  ;  the  second,  directing  thai  in  the  East  India 
Company  in  particular  no  dividend  above  ten  per  cent, 
should  be  made  before  the  next  session  of  parliament ; 
the  third,  assuming,  by  implication  at  least,  that  the  real 
sovereignty  of  the  late  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  com- 
pany was  in  the  crown,  and  binding  the  company  to  pay 
into  the  exchequer  the  sum  of  400,0001.  '^t  «fiLW\KBv\sv 
consideration  of  the  revenues  from  tYieir  ^pQss«BR\W!>&\S' 
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India  being  secured  to  them,  or  rather  left  in  tlieir  hands, 
lor  the  short  space  of  only  two  years.  These  measures 
re))ressed  at  its  commencement  a  ferment  of  speculation 
and  delusion  which ,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  go  on, 
might  have  rivalled  the  South  Sea  mania.  At  the  same 
time,  somewhat  to  relieve  the  company,  which  was 
embarrassed  by  an  unusually  large  stock  of  tea  in  its 
warehouses,  the  Jexcisc  duty  of  a  shilling  a  pound  was 
abolished  in  regard  to  all  black  teas  for  five  years,  and  a 
drawback  of  the  whole  custom  duty  was  directed  to  be 
allowed  on  all  teas  exported  to  Ireland  and  America ; 
the  company  being,  however,  bound  to  indemnify  the  re- 
venue for  any  loss  it  might  sustain  from  these  reductions. 
And  in  fact,  although  the  company's  sales  of  tea  were 
nearly  doubled,  they  found  themselvies  obliged  in  the 
long  run  to  make  good  a  deficiency  of  the  revenue  to  the 
amount  in  all  of  686,390/.  In  1768  parliament  extended 
the  prohibition  against  a  dividend  of  above  ten  per  cent* 
to  the  1st  of  February,  1769  ;  but  the  following  year  a 
new  act  was  passed  continuing  to  the  company  their 
territorial  revenues  in  India  for  five  years  more  on  the 
former  condition  of  an  annual  payment  of  400,000/.  into 
the  exchequer,  and  authorising  them  to  increase  their 
dividends  gradually  to  twelve  and  a-half  per  cent.  The 
company  were  also  bound,  during  the  ^ve  years,  to  export 
British  merchandise  to  the  annual  amount  of  380,837/., 
exclusive  of  military  and  naval  stores,  that  being  the 
average  amount  of  their  export  of  such  goods  for  the  ^yo 
preceding  years.  Upon  this  they  raised  theu*  dividend 
in  1769  to  eleven  percent. ;  in  1770 to  twelve  per  cent. ; 
and  in  1771  to  the  highest  allowed  rate  of  twelve  and 
a-half  per  cent.  But  this  rate  was  only  maintained  for 
three  half  years.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1772,  the 
amount  of  debt  that  had  accumulated  so  alarmed  them 
that  they  not  only  suddenly  reduced  the  dividend  to  the 
old  rate  of  six  per  cent,  (by  which,  in  conformity  with  a 
clause  in  the  act  of  parliament,  they  released  themselves 
from  the  heavy  annual  payment  to  government),  but 
came  to  the  resolution  ot  applying  to  parliament  fcM*  a 
loan.     The  consequence  >w«is,  \!haX  \)Rft  «fi6aM»  of  India 
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were  agsdn  brought  before  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  in  the 
spring  of  1773 ;  when  the  m^uiry  resulted  in  the  paitsing 
of  two  new  acts  for  regulating  the  proceeding  of  the 
company  both  in  India  and  in  Europe,  by  which,  among 
other  tmngs,  it  was  directed  that  nothing  less  than  the 
possession  of  1000/.  of  stock,  held  for  at  least  twelve 
months,  should  give  a  right  to  vote  at  the  meetings  of 
the  proprietors ;  that  an  advance  of  1 ,400,000/.  of  tlic 
public  money  should  be  made  to  the  company  at  an 
interest  of  four  per  cent. ;  and  that  till  that  loan  was 
repaid  the  company  should  be  restricted, from  making  any 
dividends  above  six  per  cent.  By  another  act  passed 
this  same  session,  the  company  was  authorised  to  export 
tea  to  the  American  colonics,  receiving  a  drawback  of  the 
whole  custom  duty  on  the  commodity  ;  and  cargoes  were 
accordingly  dispatched  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Charlestown,  which  merely,  however,  served 
the  purpose  of  provoking  the  first  actual  blow  in  the 
contest  which,  in  its  issue,  separated  the  colonics  from 
the  empire ;  for  it  was  one  of  these  inauspicious  cargoes 
that  the  people  of  Boston,  on  the  18th  or  December  in 
this  year,  disposed  of  so  summarily  by  unloading  it  into 
the  sea.  Of  the  rest,  not  a  single  pound  was  sold  ;  and 
the  entire  adventure  was  a  dead  loss  to  the  company. 
Meanwhile,  also,  an  increase  of  the  duty  upon  tea  at 
home  so  greatly  reduced  the  consumption,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, encouraged  the  smuggling  trade,  that  the  average 
sales  for  the  five  years  beginning  with  1773  were  only 
5,559,007  lbs.,  instead  of  8,075,794  lbs.,  which  had  been 
the  average  of  the  five  preceding  years. 

Yet  the  difficulties  m  which  the  company  had  been 
involved  had  certainly  not  been  produced  by  their  trade, 
which  on  the  whole  had  been  m  a  flourishing  and  im- 
proving state.  The  source  of  the  pecuniary  pressure  and 
embarrassment  under  which  they  had  been  labouring 
ever  since  their  acquisition  of  the  territorial  revenues  of 
Bengal  had  been  undeniably  the  expenses  entailed  by 
their  new  character  and  position  as  a  great  political  power, 
aggravated  by  the  extravagance,  profusion,  and  rapacity 
of  the  generality  of  their  servants  mlii^\^^\^l\.^&'^'c:^ 
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had  been  in  that  distant  region  to  exercise.,  almost  without 
any  control  either  from  law  or  public  opinion,  the 
supreme  command  over  all  the  resources  of  the  country  to 
which  they  had  been  so  suddenly  elevated.  The  number 
of  shi])s  dispatched  by  the  company  in  the  year  1762  was 
21  ;  and  in  no  subsequent  year  down  to  1772  inclusiye 
was  the  number  so  small :  it  was  28  in  1763,  32  in  1768, 
31  in  1770,  and  26  in  each  of  the  two  following  years. 
In  1773  and  1774  it  was  only  16;  but  it  rose  again  to 
19  in  1775,  and  to  23  in  1776.  The  value  of  the  entire 
merchandise  exported  by  the  company  was  520,719/.  in 
1760;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  fifteen  years  it 
varied  from  471,499/.,  which  it  was  in  1773,  to  653,000/., 
which  was  the  amount  it  reached  in  1768.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  average  amount,  more  especially  down  to 
1770,  was  very  much  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  in 
any  former  period.  The  quantity  of  bullion  exported, 
which  in  1760  was  only  91,924/.,  hardly  a  tenth  of  what 
it  had  been  nine  or  ten  years  before,  and  which  in  1761 
had  sunk  to  27,327/.,  was  in  1764  not  less  than  369,831/.  ; 
and,  although  in  1766  it  had  been  only  955/.,  and  none  at 
all  had  been  sent  out  in  1767,  it  was  still  202,110/.  in 
1771 ;  but  for  three  of  the  following  five  years  it  was 
never  much  above  10,000/.,  and  was  no  more  than 
40,824/.  in  1772,  and  no  more  than  109,422/.  in  1776. 
This  great  diminution  of  later  years  in  the  money  pay- 
ments of  the  company  was,  in  the  prevalent  notion,  one 
of  the  chief  indications,  perhaps  the  chief  indication,  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  trade ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  any 
statement  of  actual  profits,  which  indeed  the  manner  in 
which  the  company's  commercial  were  mixed  up  with 
their  political  transactions  now  made  it  almost  impossible 
satisfactorily  to  ascertain,  the  most  distinct  register  of  the 
extension  or  contraction  of  the  trade  will  be  found  in  the 
total  amount  of  the  exjwrts  for  each  year,  including  money 
as  well  as  goods.  For  the  year  1760  the  value  of  the 
total  exports  was  612,643/. ;  after  which  it  did  not  again 
reach  the  same  amount  till  the  year  1764,  when  it  was 
879 f  8561.  For  four  of  the  six  f<^lowing  years  it  wa» 
also  above  800,000/. ;  bat  Vn  17^  wA\1§7  \t  fell  again 
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below  600,000/.  In  1771  it  was  stUl  708,950/. ;  but  in 
1772  it  yras  only  531,896/.,  and  in  1773  only  483,366/. ; 
nor  did  it  again  reach  600,000/.  till  the  year  1776,  when 
it  was  668,888/.  Of  the  general  imports  of  the  company 
we  have  no  account  at  this  time ;  but  the  quantity  or  tea 
imported  in  each  year  is  recorded  from  tne  year  1765. 
In  that  year  its  amount  was  5,473,186  lbs. ;  and  that  was 
also  about  the  average  of  the  two  following  years.  But 
in  the  iive  years  from  1768  to  1772  it  averaged  above 
8,000,000 lbs.,  having  in  1769  been  as  high  as  9,447,522 
lbs.  In  1773,  however,  it  fell  again  to  4,677,477  lbs. ; 
nor  did  it  again  reach  so  high  as  7,000,000  lbs.  in  the 
next  six  years.  The  annual  produce  of  the  tea  sales 
at  this  time  was  usually  from  900,000/.  to  1,200,000/., 
out  of  which  sum,  however,  the  company  had  to  pay  the 
duties  of  custom  and  excise,  amounting  on  an  avei-ase  to 
700,000/.  a-year.  In  the  five  prosperous  or  at  least 
active  years  from  1768  to  1772  indusive,  the  returns 
rosS,  indeed,  to  an  annual  average  of  1,371,730/. ;  in 
1770  they  amounted  to  1^555,9681.,,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  1773  they  were  only  830,902/.,  and  in  J  776 
only  777,011/. 

We  will  conclude  our  view  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country  during  the  interval  from  the  termination  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
the  colonies  by  a  short  account  of  the  progress  of  our 
shipping,  of  our  general  exports  and  imports,  and  of  our 
customs  revenue,  throughout  that  peace  of  fourteen  years' 
duration. 

In  1761  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  all  the 
ports  of  England  was  6119,  and  their  reputed  burthen 
405,793  tons ;  and  the -vessels  belonging  to  Scotland  were 
956,  measuring  51,623  tons.  In  1763  the  English  shlj>- 
ping  had  increased  to  6571  vessels,  of  496,093  tons ;  the 
Scotch  to  1062,  of  69,862 ;  making  7633  vessels,  and 
555,955  tons  in  all.  And  from  this  pomt  the  mercantile 
marine  of  both  countries  continued  to  grow,  with  little 
interruption,  till  in  1775  the  number  of  English  ships 
was  7549,  having  an  aggregate  burthen  of  605^9T4ta^\ 
and  that  of  the  Scotch  1559,  we\^\iSxv^  ^\^^'^^  \rkj&*. 
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making  in  all  9108  vessels  and  697,304  tons.  The  in- 
crease, therefore,  during  the  peace  may  be  stated  4n  round 
numbers  at  about  20  per  cent,  in  the  English  shipping, 
and  about  50  per  cent,  in  that  of  Scotland.  The  amount 
of  the  British  shipping  annually  cleared  outwards,  which 
in  17G2  had  been  543,444  tons,  increased  from  631,724 
tons  in  1763  to  901,016  tons  in  1774 ;  that  of  the  foreign 
shii)s  cleared  outwards,  which  in  1762  had  been  124,926 
tons,  declined  from  91,593  tons  in  1763  to  68,402  tons 
in  1774.  In  1775  the  quanti^  of  British  shipping 
cleared  out  was  882,579  tons,  of  foreign  68,034 ;  making 
a  total  of  950,613  tons,  instead  of  723,317,  the  totd 
amount  for  1763.  The  increase  of  our  export  trade 
during  the  interval  of  peace,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  our  own  shipping,  had  not  been 
much  less  than  50  per  cent.  The  omciu  value  of  the 
total  exports  from  England,  which,  in  1762,  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  was  13,545,171/.,  and  in  1763  was  14,487,507/., 
in  1771  reached  the  sum  of  17,161,147/.,  and  in  1775 
was  still  1 5,202,366/.  The  exports  from  Scotland,  which 
in  1762  were  valued  at  998,165/.,  and  in  1763  at 
1,091,436/.,  continued  to  increase,  till  in  1771  they 
attained  the  amount  of  1,857,734/.,  from  which  however 
they  had  declined  to  1,123,998/.  in  1775.*  If  we  com- 
*  In  considering  the  exports  for  a  series  of  years,  we  may 
take  along  with  us  the  remark  of  Chalmers,  *'  that,  when 
one  year  furnishes  a  great  exportation,  the  next  supplies  the 
foreign  markets  with  less ;  the  third  usually  sends  a  cargo 
superior  to  the  first;  and  the  fourth  gives  often  a  smaller 
quantity  than  the  last,  the  amount  of  which,  however,  is 
seldom  below  the  level  of  the  first."  "  This  striking  varia- 
tion,'' Chalmers  adds,  **  arises  chiefly  from  the  irregularities 
of  universal  demand,  since  foreign  &irs  are  sometimes 
empty  and  sometimes  full ;  and  partly  from  the  speculations, 
perhaps  the  caprice,  of  traders.  And  it  has  been  shown  from 
the  most  satisfactory  proofe  that  the  year  of  profound  peace 
which  immediately  succeeds  the  conclusion  of  a  lengthened 
war  always  exhibits  a  great  exportation,  because  every  mer- 
chant makes  haste  to  be  rich;  thus  1698,  1714,  1749, 1764, 
1T85,  and  1802  form  epocbs  of  g?reat  relative  traffic."— /ft*«- 

^orical  View  (fthe  Domestic  Economjj  of  QT«Qlt  BtUomk  aucf 

Irelandy  p.  32  i. 
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pare  the  year  1763,  the  first  of  the  peace,  with  1774, 
which  was  the  last  that  can  be  considered  not  to  have 
been  disturbed  bv  the  shadow  of  the  coming  war,  the 
entire  increase  of  our  export  trade  during  this  period  of 
tranquillity  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  only  about 
nine  per  cent.  Its  real  increase,  however,  was  probably 
somewhat  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  calculation  of  the 
official  values  takes  no  cognizance  of  any  improvement  in 
the  qualities  or  prices  of  commodities,  which  yet  is  an 
element  that  materially  enhances  the  profits  of  the  trade. 
The  augmentation  of  the  imports  was,  according  to  the 
official  tables,  considerably  greater ;  the  value  of  those 
into  England  having  risen  from  8,870,234/.  in  1762,  and 
11,665,036/.  in  1763,  to  13,275,699/.  m  1774,  and  to 
13,548,467/.,  in  1776 ;  and  that  of  those  into  Scotland, 
which  was  only  708,926/.  in  1762,  and  only  903,891/.  in 
1763,  havine  become  1,202,276/.  in  1774,  and  1,267,388/. 
in  1776.  Ihus,  the  value  of  the  British  imports  for  1763 
havmg  been  12,668,927/.,  and  that  of  those  for  1774, 
14,477,876/.,  the  increase  from  the  one  year  to  the  other 
was  about  sixteen  per  cent.  Putting  the  exports  and 
imports  together,  the  entire  increase  of  our  foreign  trade 
between  1763  and  1774  was,  according  to  the  official 
accounts,  from  an  annual  amount  of  28,147,870/.  to  one  of 
31,766,363/.  In  this  actual  increase  of  the  amount  of 
our  trade,  however,  the  popular  theory  perceived  only  a 
diminution  of  the  national  profits  thence  arising,  inasmuch 
as  the  so-called  balance  in  our  favour,  or  tibe  excess  of 
exports  over  imports,  had  at  the  same  time  fallen  fiiom 
3,010,016/.  to  2,738,572/.  Indeed  the  favourable  balance 
had  in  1764  been  not  less  than  6,196,646/.,  and  in  1775 
it  was  reduced  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  to 
1,610,508/.,  while  for  Scotland  it  was  actually  converted 
into  an  unfavourable  balance,,  the  Scottish  imports  that 
year  having  been  1,267,388/.  and  the  exports  only 
1,123,998/.  We  may  add  to  these  particulars  a  notice  of 
the  amount  of  customs  annually  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
derived  chiefly  from  exports:* — it  was  1,863,691/.  in 
*  *^  Those  duties  had  their  commencement  from  the  act  of 
ioDnage  and  poundage,  at  th«  BAsV>T^\ioTi«'^V<£CL  ^'^nhV^^ 
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1762;  2,249,604/.  in  1763;  2,642,129/.  in  1771; 
2,567,770/.  in  1774;  and  2,481,031/.  in  1775.  Some 
few  alterations  of  the  rates,  however,  had  taken  place  in 
the  course  of  this  series  of  years. 

An  arrangement  which  was  calculated  to  operate  fa- 
vourably both  upon  the  regular  commerce  and  upon  the 
revenue  of  the  country  was  the  purchase  by  parliament  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man  fix)m  the  Duke  of 
Athol  in  1765.  In  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  1725, 
it  is  affirmed  that,  while  "  great  sums  of  money  are  paid 
out  of  his  majesty's  duties  of  customs  on  account  of  de- 
bentures for  tobacco,  and  other  foreign  goods  and  mer- 
chandises shipped  for  exportation  to  the  Isle  of  Man/'  it 
had  been  "  found  by  ex])erience  that  the  greatest  part  of 
such  tobacco,  and  such  other  foreign  commodities,  are 

customs  did  not  much  exceed  400,000/.  This  law,  which 
imposed  five  per  cent,  of  the  value  on  goods  exported  as 
well  as  on  goods  imported,  on  domestic  manufactures  as 
well  as  on  foreign  merchandises,  and  which  laid  particular 
taxes  on  our  own  woollens,  and  double  taxes  on  all  goods 
when  sent  out  by  aliens,  was  surely  framed  by  no  very  ju- 
dicious plan,  though  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  of  the  value 
were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back  on  goods  that,  having  been 
imported,  should  be  again  sent  out  in  a  twelvemonth.  The 
publications  of  Mun,  of  Fortrey,  and  of  Child,  soon  after  the 
Kestoration,  diffused  more  acquaintance  with  commercial 
legislation.  The  alien  duties  on  the  export  of  native  com- 
modities and  domestic  manufactures  were  judiciously  re- 
pealed in  1G73.  The  taxes  on  the  exportation  of  woollens, 
of  corn,  meal,  and  bread,  were  happily  removed  in  1700. 
Yet  it  was  not  till  1772  that,  on  a  systematic  consideration  of 
the  burthens  which  obstructed  trade,  all  duties  on  the  export 
of  British  manufactures  were  withdrawn,  except  on  a  few 
articles  which,  being  regarded  as  materials,  were  still  to  be 

sent  to  rival  nations  with  discouragements But  the 

impoi*ts  were  discouraged  then,  and  have  been  successively 
burthened  with  new  subsidies  and  additional  duties." — ChaU 
iners\  Historical  Vieio^  p.  342.  The  Fortrey  here  mentioned 
is  Samuel  Fortrey,  Esq.,  the  author  of  a"  small  tract,  in  only 
forty-three  duo<lecimo  pages,  entitled  "  England's  Interest 

and  improvement,"  which  was  published  in  1763,  and  is 

also  highly  praised  by  Anderson. 
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shipped  for  the  Isle  of  Man  with  no  other  intent  than 
fVaudnlently  to  reland  the  same  on  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  by  which  evil  practices  his  maiestv's 
revenues  of  customs  are  very  much  lessened,  and  the  fair 
traders  prejudiced  and  discouraged  in  their  trade ;"  and 
in  order  to  prevent  such  irauds  and  abuses  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  treasury  are  by  a  subsequent  clause  autho- 
rised to  effect  the  absolute  purchase  for  his  majesty  of  the 
lordship  of  the  island  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  to  whom  it 
then  belonged.*  But  the  negotiation  begun  at  this  time 
was  not  carried  through,  and  the  illicit  traffic  continued 
to  flourish  unchecked.  In  the  "Tour  through  (xreat 
Britain,"  said  to  have  been  originally  begun  by  Defoe 
and  continued  by  Richardson,  it  is  stated  in  a  passage 
evidently  written  before  the  purchase  of  the  island, 
although  it  stands  unaltered  in  the  edition  before  us 
printed  in  1778,  that  the  practice  had  been  in  existence 
for  little  more  than  half  a  century,  but  that  it  had  been 
making  very  rapid  progress  all  that  time:  if  this  was 
written  by  Richardson,  as  it  probably  was,  a  few  years 
before  the  smuggling  was  put  an  end  to,  it  would  cany- 
back  its  commencement  to  about  the  beffinning  of  the 
century.  "  As  everywhere  else,  so  in  this  island,"  con- 
tinues the  writer  of  the  Tour,  "it  has  been  attended 
with  a  numerous  train  of  the  most  mischievous  conse- 
quences. It  was  first  introduced  by  foreign  vessels 
landing  their  cargoes  here,  in  order  to  elude  the  laws 
made  for  the  benefit  of  British  commerce,  and  by  these 
means  immense  sums  have  been  drained  from  these  king- 
doms.  The  goods  thus  landed  are,  from  the  convenient 
position  of  the  isle,  exported  aeain  in  prodigious  Quanti- 
ties in  barks  and  boats  into  Wales,  England,  ancl  Scot- 
land, to  the  almost  incomputable  detriment  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  crown,  and  to  the  extreme  prejudice  also  of 
the  fair  trader.  But,  independent  of  tnese  injuries  to 
their  fellow  subjects,  it  seems  also  to  be  in  a  feir  way  of  be- 
coming destructive  to  the  island  itself,  hy  corrupting  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  divestmg  them  of  all 
thoughts  of  honest  improvements."  It  is  added  in  a  note^ 
••Stat.  12Geo,l.,c.'i%. 
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that,  in  a  memorial  given  in  to  the  treasury  many  years 
ago  by  the  fair  traders  of  Cumberland,  the  pecuniary  loss 
thus  sustained  by  the  public  was  estimated  at  not  less  than 
400,000/.  per  annum  ;  and  it  was  now  supposed  by  many 
persons  to  be  much  greater,  A  short  time  before  the 
))urchase  of  the  rights  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  it  was 
tl) ought  worth  while  to  station  a  number  of  ships  of  war 
and  cutters  around  the  coasts  of  the  island  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  revenue  and  the  legal  trade.*  At  the  same 
time  it  appears  that  the  whole  revenue  drawn  by  the  Duke 
of  Athol  did  not  average  quite  7300/.  a  year,  of  which  the 
customs  paid  to  him  as  sovereign  were  somewhat  above 
6000/.  Government  therefore  made  a  good  bargain  when 
it  obtained  from  the  duke  the  relinquishment  of  his  right 
of  levying  these  customs,  and  also  of  all  his  civil  patronage 
in  the  island,  for  the  sum  of  70,000/. f  It  was  now 
enacted  that  after  the  1st  of  June,  1765,  the  revenue 
officers  should  search  all  vessels  arriving  in  Man,  and  seize 
all  goods  illegally  imported,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Great  Britain ;  that  no  foreign  spirits  should  be  carried 
thither  but  from  England  or  Scotland;  and  that  none 
should  be  brought  into  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  from 
thence.t  At  the  same  time  another  law  was  made  taking 
away  all  bounties  and  drawbacks  upon  goods  exported  to 
the  Faroe  Islands,  a  practice  having,  it  seems,  grown  up  of 
shipping  such  goods  for  these  more  distant  islands  also, 
and  afterwards  relanding  them  in  some  part  of  Great 
]3ritain.§ 

The  principal  facts!  illustrative  of  the  history  of  our 
commerce  during  the  colonial  war  have  been  so  well  col- 
lected and  arranged,  chiefly  from  official  sources,  and  in 
some  instances  from  unpublished  documents,  by  the  late 
George  Chalmers,  who  neld  the  office  of  chief  clerk  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  pre- 
sent an  abstract  of  the  generally  able  and  valuable  portion 
of  his  work  on  the  "  Domestic  Economy  of  Great  Britain 

*  Macpherson,  Annals,  iii.  405. 
'  t  His  grace,  however,  afterwards  obtained  an  additional 
ffi'ant 
:  Stat  5  Geo.  III.,  c.  39. .  %  .VbA.>  t.  Vi. 
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and  Ireland,"  which  goes  over  the  ground  from  1775  to 
1783.* 

On  the  average  of  the  years  1772,  1773,  and  1774, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  three  last  years  of  the 
peace,  the  total  quantity  of  shipping  cleared  outwards 
from  Great  Britain  was  966,074  tons  (of  which  the  foreign 
shipping  amounted  only  to  66,443  tons)  ;  and  during  the 
same  space  the  average  estimated  value  of  our  ex]x>rts 
was  17,128,029/.  In  1776,  1776,  and  1777,  the  first 
three  years  of  the  war,  the  average  quantity  of  our  ship- 
ping cleared  outwards  fell  to  942,250  tons  (of  which 
81,665  were  foreign)  ;  and  the  average  value  of  our  ex- 
ports to  14,857,697/.  In  1778,  when  the  French  joined 
the  Americans,  the  quantity  of  shipping  cleared  outwards 
sunk  to  865,336  tons  (of  which  93,786  were  foreign^ ; 
and  the  value  of  our  exports  was  only  12,253,995/.  Tlie 
addition,  however,  of  Spain  to  the  number  of  our  enemies 
in  the  following  year  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  very 
serious  effect  on  our  trade,  or  what  effect  it  had  may  have 
been  counteracted  by  other  causes ;  for  in  1779,  although 
the  quantity  of  shipping  cleared  outwards  was  reduced  to 
792,003  tons  (of  which  149,040  were  foreign),  the  esti- 
mated value  of  our  exports  rose  to  13,189,325/. ;  and  in 
1780  the  quantity  of  snipping  rose  to  885,397  tons  (in- 
cludinff  154,111  foreign),  although  the  value  of  the  ex- 
worts  declined  to  12,648,616/.  Finally,  in  1781,  when  the 
Dutch  had  struck  in,  the  shipping  cleared  outwards  came 
to  be  only  778,994  tons  (including  170,776  foreign),  and 
the  value  of  the  exports  only  1 1 ,342,296/.  But  this  was  the 
lowest  point  of  depression  which  our  trade  toufched  in  the 
course  of  the  contest ;  in  the  very  next  year,  1782,  the  last 
year  of  actual  hostilities,  the  tjuantihr  of  shipping  cleared 
outwards  was  840,606  tons  (mdudmg  226,466  foreign), 
and  the  vahie  of  the  exports  had  risen  to  1 3,017, 391/;f 
The  loss  of  the  trade  to  America— the  largest  branch  of 
our  export  trade — of  course  was  alone  enough  to  account 

*  Our  references  will  be  to  the  edition  of  1812.  In  pre- 
ceding editions  the  work  is  entitled  "  An  Estimate  of  the 
Comparative  Strengtli  of  Great  Britain.** 

f  Computed  from  two  tables  lu C\i«\m^T%,  \^.  \^\A'^'^* 
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for  a  great  jiart  of  this  falling  off  in  the  estimated  value 
of  the  cxj>orts ;  but  Chalmers  is  disposed  to  concur  with 
a  remark  of  Lord  Auckland,  "  that,  in  the  latter  period, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  dexterity  of  exporters, 
which  in  limes  of  regular  trade  occasions  ostentatious 
entries,  may  not,  in  many  instances,  have  operated  to 
under  valuations."  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  course  of  no  war  since  that  of  the 
Revolution  was  our  shipping  so  much  damaged,  or  our 
traffic  so  far  driven  from  its  usual  channels.  The  alarm 
created  by  the  interference  of  France  first  interrupted  our 
general  commerce ;  but  the  effect  of  that  alone  would 
probably  have  been  soon  overcome.  "  There  was,"  it  is 
observed,  "  an  evident  tendency  in  our  traffic  to  rise  in 
1779,  till  the  Spanish  war  imposed  an  additional  burthen. 
There  was  a  similar  tendency  in  1780,  till  the  Dutch  war 
added,  in  1781,  no  inconsiderable  weight.  And  the  year 
1781,  accordingly,  marks  the  lowest  degree  of  depressifm, 
both  of  our  navigation  and  our  commerce,  during  the  war 
of  our  colonies.  But,  with  the  same  vigorous  spirit,  they 
both  equally  rose  in  1782,  as  they  had  risen  ui  former 
wars,  to  a  superiority  over  our  navigation  and  commerce 
during  the  year  wherein  hostilities  with  France  be- 
gan. We  have  beheld,  too,  on  the  return  of  complete 
jieace,  the  spring  of  our  traffic  rebound  with  mighty 
force.  A  considerate  eye  may  see  this  in  1783  and  1784, 
though  the  burthens  of  war  were  then  removed  with  a 
much  more  tardy  hand  than  in  1763  and  1764.  Twenty 
years  before,  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  settled  in 
November*  1762,  and  the  definitive  treaty  with  France 
and  Spain  was  signed  on  the  10th  of  February  thereafter ; 
so  that  complete  tranquillity  was  restored  early  in  1763. 
But,  owing  to  the  greater  number  and  variety  of  belli- 
gerent powers,  the  last  peace  was  fully  established  by 
much  slower  steps.  The  provisional  articles  were  settled 
with  the  separated  colonies  in  November,  1782.  The 
preliminaries  with  France  and  Spain  were  adjusted  in 
January,  1783.  The  definitive  treaty  with  both  and 
ulth  the  United  States  of  Ammc8tYf«a  signed  on  the  3rd 
of  September,  17 S3,    Though  an  wcisfta^cfc  \<«i  ^jgw^ 
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on  with  Holland  in  February,  1783/ preliminaries  were 
not  settled  till  September  thereafter,  and  the  definitive 
traaty  was  not  signed  till  the  24th  of  May,  1784.  And 
with  Tippoo  Saib,^  who  was  no  mean  antagonist,  peace 
was  not  concluded  till  March,  1784."*  These  facts  and 
dates  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  a  com|)arison  is 
made  between  the  averages  of  the  last  three  years  of  the 
peace  already  given  and  the  year  1783,  in  which  the 
quantity  of  shipping  cleared  outwards  ^*as  1 ,037,905  tons 
(including  170,938  foreign),  and  the  estimated  value  of 
the  exports  16,468,287/;  the  year  1784,  in  which  the 
shipping  was  1,060,487  tons  (including  118,268  fo- 
reign) and  the  exports  15,734,062/. ;  and  the  year  1785, 
in  which  the  shipping  was  1,182,346  tons  (including 
107,484  foreign),  and  the  exports  16,117,649/.  Eiuh 
of  these  years,  it  will  be  observed,  exhibits  an  im- 
provement upon  its  predecessor  in  all  the  three  particulars, 
of  the  entire  quantity  of  shipping  cleared  outwards,  the 
proportion  of  the  shipping  which  belonged  to  l^ritish 
owners,  and  the  value  of  the  exported  cargoes.  And  it 
is  remarkable  that  so  early  as  1784  even  our  exports  to 
the  United  States  ah-eady  exceeded  in  amount  what  our 
exports  to  our  American  colonies  had  been  on  the  average 
of  the  years  1771,  1772,  1773 ;  their  average  annual 
value  during  these  three  years  was  3,064,843/.  ;  and  their 
value  in  1784  was  3,397,500/.  "  Yet,"  as  Chalmers  re- 
marks, ^*  the  exportaldons  of  the  years  1771-2-3  were, 
beyond  example,  great,  because  the  colonists  were  even 
then  preparing  for  suljsequent  events.''  **  From  the 
epoch,"  he  adds,  **  that  we  have  met  industrious  com- 
petitors in  their  ports,  we  have  had  too  much  reason 
to  complain  of  having  rather  traded  too  much  with  a 
people  who  affect  to  be  great  traders  without  liaving  great 
capitals."!  The  imports  from  America,  however,  which 
on  the  average  of  1771-2-3  were  estimated  at  the  annual 
amount  of  1,322,633/.,  were  no  more  than  749,329/. 
in  1784.  ^        . 

As  connected  with  the  American  trade,  the  state  of 
the  Newfoundland  fishery  after  the  termination  q^  \Jw5s. 
*  CbaJmen,  p.  169.  -^  \>c^!\.,'^An^, 
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war  may  be  noticed,  and  compared  with  its  state  after  the 
peace  of  1763.  In  1764  the  number  of  British  ships 
engagccl  in  the  fishery  was  141,  weighing  14,819  tons; 
in  1784  it  was  236,  weighing  22,535  tons;  in  1764  the 
nuni!)or  of  British  trading  ships  that  arrived  in  New- 
foundland was  97,  weighing  11,924  tons;  and  in  1784  it 
was  60,  weighing  6297  tons :  in  1764  the  number  of 
colonial  ships  engaged  in  the  fishery  was  205,  weighing 
13,837  tons  ;  in  1784  the  number  from  the  United  States 
was  only  50,  of  the  aggregate  burthen  of  4202  tons :  in 

1764  the  quantity  offish  exported  from  NewfoundUmd 
was  470,188  quintals  ;  in  1784  it  was  497,884.    Again,  in 

1765  the  British  fishing  ships  were  177,  measuring  17,268 
tons;  the  British  trading  ships  116,  measuring  14,353 
tons ;  the  colonial  ships  104,  measuring  6927  tons ;  the 
quantity  of  fish  exported  493,654  quintals :  in  1785  the 
British  fishing  ships  were  292,  their  burthen  26,528 
tons;  the  British  trading  ships  85,  their  burthen  9202 
tons ;  the  ships  from  the  United  States  58,  their  burthen 
6260  tons;  and  the  quantity  of  fish  exported  591,276 
quintals.  Thus,  this  fishery,  instead  of  having  been 
totally  lost,  as  was  the  common  cry  of  a  certain  class  of 
speculators  during  the  war,  remained  to  a  much  greater 
extent  in  our  own  hands  after  the  separation  of  the 
colonies  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

The  Greenland  fishery  also  continued  to  be  carried  on 
to  a  greater  extent  after  than  it  had  been  before  the  Ame- 
rican war.  The  number  of  ships  that  sailed  to  the 
Greenland  seas  from  England  in  the  four  years  from  1772 
to  1775  inclusive,  was  266  in  all,  making  an  annual  aver- 
age of  66}^ ;  the  number  in  the  four  years  from  1782  to 
1785  inclusive  was  314,  or,  on  an  average,  78J  annually. 
The  number  in  1775  was  96 :  in  1785,  140,  besides  13 
from  Scotland  ;  making  in  all  153. 

On  the  subject  of  the  general  results  of  the  American 

war  and  the  emancipation  of  the  colonies  as  afibcting  both 

the  commercial  and  the  other  interests  of  the  mothor- 

countryj  the  following  remarks  by  Chalmers  are  sensible 

as  well  as  inpfcnious : — "  It  \a,  mdecd,  fortunate  for  us 

tJiat  the  French  were  so  muc\i\>^iA%^\y5  ^^  %^^\A^3nk 
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of  giving  independence  to  the  British  colonics,  as  not  to 
see  distinctly  how  much  their  interposition  and  their  aid 
promoted  the  real  advantage  of  Great  Britain.  When 
the  colony-war  began,  the  true  interest  of  France  con- 
sisted in  protracting  the  entanglements  which  necessarily 
resulted  from  the  virtual  dependence  of  thirteen  distant 
communities,  claiming  separate  and  sovereign  rights,  and 
which  c-ontinued  to  enfeeble  the  British  government  by 
their  pretensions,  their  clamours,  and  their  opix)sition, 
till  the  dissatisfied  provincials  had,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
separated  themselves,  without  any  effort  on  their  part,  or 
any  struggle  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  From  those 
embarrassments  the  French  have,  however,  freed  by  tlicir 
policy  the  rival  nation.  And  they  have  even  conferred 
on  the  people  whom  they  wished  to  depress  actual 
strength,  by  restoring  miconsciously  the  ship-building, 
the  freights,  and  the  fisheries,  of  which  the  colonists  had 
too  much  partaken,  and  which,  with  other  facilities,  have 
resulted  to  the  mother-country  from  the  absolute  indepen- 
dence of  the  American  states."*  And  again—"  Had 
Great  Britain,  like  Spain,  received  any  public  revenue 
from  the  transatlantic  territories,  she  had  doubtless  lost 
this  income  by  the  independence  of  her  colonies.  If  Great 
Britain  has  thereby  lost  sovereignty  without  jurisdiction, 
she  has  freed  herself  from  the  charges  of  protecting  an 
extensive  coast,  without  deducting  anything  from  her 
naval  strength;  since  the  colony-sailors  were  protected 
by  positive  statute  from  being  forced  into  the  public  ser- 
vice. While  this  nation  has  saved  the  annual  expense  of 
great  military  and  civil  establishments,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  lost  any  commercial  profits.  And,  by  excluding  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  from  iteir  accustomed  par- 
ticipation in  the  gainful  business  of  ship-buildmg,  of 
freights,  and  of  fishery.  Great  Britain  has,  in  fact,  made 
considerable  additions  to  her  naval  power.  Thus,  the 
means  which  were  used  to  enfeeble  this  country  have 
actually  augmented  its  strength,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  fate  of  the  other  belligerent  parties."! 

*  Chalmers,  p.  1 78.  t  \U\.^\»  V\^, 
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A  few  facts  remain  to  be  stated,  in  order  to  bring  down 
the  history  of  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  to  the  close 
of  the  present  period.  In  1777  the  East  India  Company, 
having  i)aid  their  debt  to  government,  raised  their  divi- 
dend to  seven  per  cent. ;  and  in  1778  they  raised  it  to 
eight  per  cent.  On  intelligence  being  received  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France  in  the  latter  year, 
the  French  establishments  in  Bengal  and  Coremandel 
were  instantly  attacked,  and  before  the  end  of  July  all  of 
them  had  fallen,  except  only  Fondicherry,  which  was 
also  compelled  to  surrender  in  October  rollowing.  In 
1781  the  company  obtained  a  new  charter,  continuing 
their  exclusive  commercial  privileges  and  territorial  pos- 
sessions to  the  1st  of  March,  1791.  By  this  time  they 
had  become  involved  in  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas  and 
Hyder  Ali,  in  the  south  of  India,  which,  continued  after 
the  death  of  Hyder,  in  1782,  by  his  son  Tippoo  Saib, 
aided  by  the  French,  was  not  terminated  till  1784.  In 
November,  1783,  Mr.  Fox,  then  minister,  brought 
forward  his  two  bills  for  a  new  regulation  of  the  affairs  of 
the  company,  the  defeat  of  which  determined  also  the 
fate  of  the  government.  In  the  course  of  the  discussions 
to  which  these  measures  gave  rise  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  was  stated  that  the  sums  contributed  to  the  re- 
venue for  customs  and  excise  upon  the  company's  trade  for 
the  preceding  fifteen  years  had  amounted  to  not  less  than 
19,889,673/.,  besides  which  they  had  paid  2,569,399/. 
for  being  secured  in  their  privileges  and  territorial 
revenue,  and  had  in  1779  made  the  public  the  magnifi- 
cent present  of  three  seventy-fours  and  six  thousand 
seamen,  which  cost  them  109,002/.  Their  losses  by  the 
late  war  they  estimated  at  3,856,666/.,  over  and  above 
the  charges  of  the  four  unfortunate  cargoes  of  tea  sent  to 
America  in  1773.  And  during  the  whole  fifteen  yean 
their  dividends,  about  the  extravagance  of  which  so  much 
was  said,  had  only  amounted  to  3,788,644/.  In  January, 
1784,  Mr.  Pitt,  now  first  lord  of  tfio  TraMury,  brought 
in  his  first  bill  for  the  better  government  of  India,  the 
rejection  of  which  occasioned  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
in  March  following ;  but  bis  aeeoii^Vv^^Qi^xi^v^vBis^^^^s^ 
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Board  of  Control,  was  paased  by  the  new  parliament  iu 
August  of  that  same  year. 

The  estimated  yalue  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  com- 
pany in  1776  was  668,888/.,  induaive  of  109,422/.  of 
iMillion ;  nor  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  period  now 
under  review  did  the  amount  of  merchandise  sent  out 
vary  much,  although  to  the  year  1784  inclusive  the  bul- 
lion never  again  amounted  to  much  above  10,000/., 
except  in  1780,  when  it  was  15,014/.,  after  which  there 
was  no  export  of  gold  or  silver  at  all  till  the  year  1785. 
In  1784  goods  were  exported  to  the  value  of  418,747/., 
which  was  rather  under  the  average  amount.  A  vcrv 
considerable  proportion  of  the  exports  at  this  time  still 
consisted  of  woollens ;  thus,  the  prime  cost  of  the  woollen 
goods  taken  out  by  the  company  in  1781  was  350,005/. ; 
in  1782,  218,826/.;  in  1783,  209,024/.;  in  1784, 
238,946/.  Of  these  quantities  there  were  sent  in  1781 
to  Bengal  to  the  value  of  61,829/.,  in  1784  to  that  of 
32,305/. ;  to  Madras  in  1781  to  the  value  of  20,742/.,  in 
1784  to  that  of  24,654/. ;  to  Bombay  in  1 781  to  the  value 
of  118,176/.,  in  1784  to  that  of  34,472/. ;  to  Chino  in 
1781  to  the  value  of  129,179/.,  in  1784  to  that  of 
146,741/. ;  to  St.  Helena  in  1781  to  the  value  of  79/.,  in 
1784  to  that  of  774/.  From  the  year  1776  we  have  also 
an  account  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  imports  of  the 
company  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  in  that  year  they 
amounted  to  8^63,377/.,  and  that  for  the  next  seven 
years  they  fluctuated  between  8,589,854/.,  which  was 
their  amount  in  1778,  and  2,853,528/.,  to  which  they  fell 
in  1779.  Tea  continued  to  be  the  principal  article 
brought  home :  the  quantity,  which  in  1776  was  4»577,963 
lbs.,  which  sold  for  777,011/.  (including  the  duty),  had 
risen  by  the  year  1780  to  7,559,278  lbs.,  the  produce  of 
the  sale  of  which  (inclusive  of  the  duty)  was  1,309,305/. 
For  the  next  three  years  the  importations  were  somewhat 
less,  but  in  1783  the  quantity  of  tea;  brought  home  by 
the  company  was  still  5,857,883  lbs.,  and  the  produce  of 
the  sales,  with  the  duty,  1,131,342/.  With  the  yfear 
1784  commenced  a  new  era  of  the  tea  trade,  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  Commutation  Act,  passed  m  \iaX  ^^wx  \ '^'^^ 
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account  of  which,  however,  must  be  resen-ed  for  the  next 
Chapter. 

Another  peculiarly  circumstanced  branch  of  our  foreign 
commerce,  as  it  was  at  this  time  considered,  was  our  trade 
with  Ireland.  The  modern  commerce,  and  indeed  civi- 
lization generally,  of  Ireland  may  be  regarded  as  taking 
its  commencement  from  the  reign  of  James  I.  Chalmers 
quotes  an  unpublished  document,  from  which  it  appears 
that  in  1626,  among  the  exports  from  Ireland  were  449 
tons  of  iron,  557  tons  of  lumber,  398,400  barrel  staves, 
409  hogshead  staves,  and  25,000  pipe  staves.  Lumber, 
the  produce  of  a  country  not  yet  cleared  of  its  natural 
woods,  continued  to  be  exported  from  Ireland  even  so 
late  as  1669.*  But,  besides  agricultural  produce  and 
iish,  sonic  coarse  manufactures  were  also  exported  in  the 
early  jyart  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  these  other 
branches  were  improving  as  the  timber  trade  declined. 
The  great  civil  war  swept  away  for  a  time  all  this 
growing  prosperity ;  but  after  the  Restoration  the  com- 
merce rapidly  revived;  so  that  in  the  year  1665  the 
exports  were  estimated  at  358,077/.  Among  them,  for 
the  first  time,  appear  linen  yam  (to  the  value  of  17,385/.) 
and  linen  cloth  (to  that  of  590/.) :  the  remainder  con- 
sisted of  agricultural  produce  (including,  however,  some 
woollen  goods),  309,808/.  ;  fish,  24,107/. ;  skins  of  wild 
animals,  2687/. ;  wood,  2384/. ;  manufactured  iron, 
1116/.  Of  the  entire  exports  England  took  about  a  half, 
consisting  principally  of  live  cattle,  sheep,  wool,  linen, 
and  yarn,  and  of  about  three-fourths  of  all  the  other 
articles.!  The  imports  to  Ireland  that  year  were,  from 
England  200,450/. ;  from  foreign  countries  135,593/.  ; 
in  all  336,043/. ;  of  which  the  tobacco  amounted  to 
70,000/.  ;  and  the  wine  to  50,000/.  By  the  year  1681 
the  Irish  exports  had  risen  to  582,814/.  and  the  imports 

*  Domestic  Economy  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  p.  409, 
note. 

.t  These  particulars  Chalmers  took  from  documents  which 
be  found  in  the  paper-office,  having  been  sent  to  Mr.  Secre- 
Williamson  by  Sir  Petex  'Pe\X  Vvii^'fcT^iVga.  o€  Charles 
-JJameslic  Economy^  p.  4\^.  . 
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to  433,040/.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  again  inter- 
rupted the  progress  of  industry 'and  trade  ;  such  indeed 
-was  the  state  to  which  the  country  was  reduced  by  the 
distress  of  the  time  that  the  entire  gross  revenue  collected 
in  Ireland  was  in  1689  only  11,814/.,  and  in  1690  only 
116,112/. ;  nor  in  1694  was  it  more  than  297,149/.  But 
tranquil  times  gradually  brought  back  the  old  prosperity  ; 
by  the  year  1697  the  exports  had  again  risen  to  525,004/., 
the  imports  to  423,182/. ;  and  the  next  year,  after  the 
war  with  France  had  been  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  the  exports  at  once  bounded  up  to  996,305/., 
and  the  imports  to  576,863/.  The  restrictions  upon  the 
rising  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland,  which  were  soon 
after  this  begun  to  be  imposed  by  the  English  parliament, 
considerably  affected  the  trade  for  1700, 1701,  and  1702 ; 
but  still  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1701  the  average 
of  the  exports  was  779,109/.,  and  that  of  the  imports 
726,559/.  But  the  very  prospect  of  war  in  1702  reduced 
the  exports  to  493,435/.,  and  the  imports  to  475,158/. ; 
nor  did  they  recover  their  former  amount  till  after  the 
peace  of  Utrecht.  For  the  three  years  1713,  1714, 
1715,  the  average  annual  amount  of  the  exports  was 
1,280,810/. ;  of  the  imports  882,829/.  From  this  date, 
however,  the  trade  rather  declined  for  some  years  upon 
the  whole,  so  that  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1728, 
the  annual  average  of  the  exports  was  1,035,575/.,  and 
that  of  the  imports  916,895/.;  making  together  only 
1,952,472/.,  instead  of  2,163,639/.,  the  amount  of  the 
two  thirteen  years  before.  Chalmers  conceives  that  this 
falling  off  was  principally  owing  to  the  uncertain  con- 
dition of  political  afi&irs,  and  to  the  extensive  stock* 
jobbing  both  in  France  and  England,  which  had  so 
shaken  private  credit.  But  in  ten  years  more  the  trade 
of  Ireland  had  recovered  the  point  at  which  it  stood  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ueorge  I.  For  the  three 
years  ending  with  1738,  the  last  of  the  peace,  the  exports 
averaged  1,232,446/.,  the  imports  951,548/.;  making 
together  2,183,994/.  And  for  the  three  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeWe— VI  Aa-^^-^\— '^'i. 
exports  averted  1,858,606/.,  the  \m^T\a\>^^^'^Sf^^  ' 
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making  a  total  of  3,356,043/.*  In  the  year  1765,  again, 
the  exiwrts  were  2,047,660/.,  the  imports  l,711,552/.r; 
making  an  aggregate  amoimt  of  3,759,212/.  Nor  did 
even  the  war  that  broke  out  in  the  following  year 
prevent  the  continuance  of  this  advancing  movement. 
For  the  three  years  ending  with  1762,  which  were  years 
of  war,  the  average  of  the  Irish  exports  was  2,274,^2/., 
of  the  imports  1,696,764/. ;  making  together  3,971,186/. 
Much  of  this  flourishing  trade  consisted  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  beef,  butter,  and  other  provisions,  the  demand  f(W 
which  was  rather  augmented  than  otherwise  bv  the  war. 
But  the  peace  that  followed  brought  a  still  higher  degree 
of  prosperity  ;  the  average  of  the  annual  exports  for  the 
three  years  ending  with  1772  having  been  3,302,676/., 
that  of  the  imports  2,415,785/, ;  making  a  total  erf 
5,718,361/.  In  the  midst  of  the  embarrassments  of  the 
colonial  war  the  Irish  successfully  demanded  freedom  of 
trade  and  industry,  as  well  as  legislative  independence 
and  general  political  freedom  ;  and  various  acts  were 
passed  by  the  English  parliament  in  1778,  1779,  and 
1780,  for  undoing  the  work  of  more  than  a  century  of 
restrictive  policy.  The  following  summary  of  these  acts 
is  given  by  Chalmers: — **  By  5ie  18  (Jeo.  III.,  c.  65, 
certain  goods  were  allowed  to  be  exported  directly  from 
Ireland  into  the  British  plantations  in  America,  and  to 
the  British  settlements  in  Africa ;  and  Irish-built  ships 
were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as 
British.  By  the  18  Geo.  III.,  c.  61,  Papists  were  re- 
lieved from  the  disability  of  holding  estates  in  Ireland. 
By  the  19  Geo.  III.,  c.  35,  tobacco  of  Irish  growth  was 
allowed  to  be  imported  nito  Britain.  By  the  19  Geo. 
III.,  c.  37,  bounties  on  the  importation  of  Irish  hemp 
were  granted.  By  the  20  Geo.  III.,  c.  6,  restraints  on 
the  export  of  woollen  drapery  and  glass  from  Ireland 
were  repealed.  By  the  20  Geo.  III.,  c.  10,  a  free  trade 
with  the  British  settlements  in  America,  with  the  British 
West  Indies,  and  the  British  settlements  in  Africa,  was 

*  TKis  is  the  total  obtained  by  the  addition  of  the  sums 
given  by  Chalmers  at  p.  42:0.  ^\%e^\i«et<i  ^.  ^v^'^Vka  \naJkfi8 
the  total  to  be  8,654,0421.  ^ 
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allowed.  By  the  20  Geo.  III.,  o.  18,  the  Turkey  trade 
was  laid  open  to  the  Irish  people;  and  by  tlie  saine 
statute  gold  and  silver  were  allowed  to  be  exported  to 
Ireland . "  Chalmers  contends  that ,  notwithstanding  these 
concessions,  the  commerce  of  Ireland  languished  during 
the  years  1780, 1781,  and  1782 :  "  The  fact  is,"  says  he, 
"  however  men  may  talk  about  freedom  of  trade,  and 
whatever  may  be  granted  to  the  vehemence  of  their  re- 
quests, without  adequate  capital,  enlargement  of  enterjirise, 
and  the  diffijsion  of  corresj^ndence,  commerce  cannot 
be  much  extended."  But  it  appears,  nevertheless,  that  the 
sum  of  the  average  annual  extorts  and  imi)ort8  of  Ireland 
for  the  three  years  ending  witn  1782,  although  these  were 
years  of  war,  rather  exceeded  the  sum  of  those  for  the 
three  years  of  peace  ending  with  1772 ;  the.  exports  being 
now  3,102,938/.,  the  imports  2,748,293/. ;  making  toge- 
ther 5,851,231/.  And  Chalmers  admits  further  that,  as 
he  ratlier  splcnctically  expresses  it,  **  the  exjwrts  and  im- 
jwrts  of  the  subsequent  years  1784  and  1785  did  some- 
what surpass  the  commerce  of  1770-1-2,  after  tlie  United 
States  had  opened  their  guilty  ports  to  the  Irish  trade"* 

We  may  add,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  that  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  in  Ireland  had  been  reduced  in 
1704  from  ten  per  cent,  to  eight ;  in  1722  to  seven  ;  and 
in  1732  to  six  per  cent.,  at  which  it  remained  through- 
out the  present  period. 

The  royal  navy  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  is  stated  to  have  consisted  of  2  first-rates, 
CMTying  each  from  96  to  110  gims ;  11  second-rates, 
carrying  from  84  to  90  guns  ;  60  third-rates,  of  from  64 
to  80  guns ;  43  fourth-rates,  of  from  48  to  60  guns ;  71 
fifth-rates,  of  from  26  to  44  guns  ;  40  sixth-rates,  of  from 
16  to  24  guns ;  68  sloops,  of  from  8  to  14  guns ;  12 
bomb-vessels ;  10  fire-ships  ;  4  store-ships  ;  39  hired 
armed  vessels ;  7  royal  yachts ;  and  5  small  yachts ;  in 
all  372  ve8sels.t  The  entire  registered  measurement  of 
the  navy,  which  in  1754  had  beien  226,246  tons,  was  in 
1760,  300,416  tons,  but  by  1774  had  declined  to 
276,046  tons.     During  the  six  years  of  war,  howey«c.^ 

*  Domestic  Economy,  p.  425.  f  MacpYiexWHi,  Ksia8^&>m»^^^- 
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from  1776  to  1781,  there  were  built,  44  ships  of  the 
line,  carrying  in  all  3002  guns,  and  weighing  56,144 
tons;  110  ships,  carrying  3331  guns,  and  weighuie 
53,350  tons ;  and  160  sloops,  carrying  2555  guns,  and 
weighing  37,160  tons  ;  making  altogether  an  addition  of 
146,654  tons.  Many  of  these  ships  were  lost  or  taken  in 
the  course  of  the  war  ;  yet  there  were  in  commission  in 
January,  1783,  20  men-of-war  of  from  80  to  108  guns; 
44  of  74  guns;  45  of  from  60  to  68 ;  18  of  50;  64 
frigates,  carrying  each  more  than  30  guns ;  15  frigates 
carrying  less  than  30  each;  110  sloops,  of  18  guns  and 
under;  15  fire-^hips  and  bombs;  and  26  hired  armed 
ships  ;  making  in  all  393  vessels,  which  were  navigated 
by  104,978  seamen.  And  there  were  also  17  ships,  of 
from  60  to  98  guns  each,  ready  to  be  commissioned.* 

We  may  here  note  the  progress  of  the  revenue  of  the 
post-office  during  the  present  period,  as  afibrding  perhaps 
a  better  index  than  any  other  single  fact  of  the  advancing 
commercial  activity  of  the  nation.  A  considerable  re- 
form of  the  system  of  the  post-office  signalised  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period,  and  a  still  greater  its  close. 
The  former,  effected  by  an  act  passed  in  1764,  consisted 
in  the  regulation  of  the  privilege  of  franking,  which  up  to 
this  time  was  exercised  by  the  member  of  parliament,  or 
other  authorised  person,  simply  writing  his  name  on  the 
corner  of  a  blank  cover,  and  leaving  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  given  afterwards  to  add  any  address  ne  pleased.  Par- 
cels of  such  franks  used  to  be  obtained  from  members  by 
their  friends  and  put  aside  for  use,  just  as  the  stamped  covers 
sold  by  the  post-office  now  are ;  and  Jjiere  was  even  a 
regular  trade  carried  on  in  the  retailing  of  franks,  which 
it  was  common  for  the  servants  of  members  to  ask  their 
masters  to  sign  in  great  numbers  at  a  time.  Franks,  too, 
were  believed  to  be  forged  to  a  large  extent,  however 
unnecessary  that  would  appear  to  be  under  so  very  liberal 
a  system.  On  the  whole  it  was  calculated  that,  if  tlie 
usual  mtes  were  paid  upon  all  the  franked  letters  that 
passed  through  the  post-office,  the  addition  to  the  annual 

*  Chalmers,  Domes^<i'EAiOTi«BK^,'V^,\^\---\^^. 
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rerenne  of  that  efltablishment  would  have  been  not  less 
than  170,000/.  In  1755,  only  nine  years  before  this 
time,  tiie  gross  income  of  the  postomce  was  no  more 
than  210,663/. ;  and  even  for  the  year  ending  5th  April, 
1765,  after  the  new  system,  which  considerably  restricted 
the  jnivilege  of  franking,  had  6een  nearly  twelve  months 
m  operation,  it  was  only  281,535/.  The  rates  were 
raised  in  1765,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  that  measure 
did  not  rather  check  the  advancing  productiveness  of  the 
establishment.  By  1775,  however,  tne  gross  revenue  had 
risen  to  345,321/. ;  and  m  1784  it  was  420,101/.  The 
great  plan  of  reform  suggested  by  the  celebrated  John 
Palmer  was  now  brought  into  operation.  A  curious 
account  of  the  old  post-office  system  is  ^ven  in  the 
exposition  of  his  scheme  which  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
Palmer  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  1788.  "  The  post  at  present,*' 
says  this  memoir,  **  instead  of  being  the  swiftest,  is 
almost  the  slowest  conveyance  in  this  country;  and, 
though,  from  the  great  improvement  in  our  roads,  other 
carriers  have  proportionably  mended  their  speed,  the  post 
is  as  slow  as  ever.  It  is  likewise  very  unsafe,  as  the 
frequent  robberies  of  it  testify ;  and,  to  avoid  a  loss  of 
this  nature,  people  generally  cut  bank-bills,  or  bills^  at 
sight,  in  two,  and  send  the  parts  by  different  posts.  The 
postmaster-general  lately  advertised  directions  to  the 
public  how  to  divide  a  bill  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent its  being  of  any  use  to  the  robber.  Rewards  have 
also  been  frequently  offered  by  him  for  the  best  con- 
structed mail-cart,  on  some  plan  to  prevent  the  frequent 
robbery  of  the  i^il,  but  without  effect.  Indeed,  it  is  at 
present  generally  entrusted  to  some  idle  boy,  without 
character,  mounted  on  a  worn-out  hack,  and  who,  so  far 
from  being  able  to  defend  himself,  or  escape  from  a  rob- 
ber, is  much  more  likely  to  be  in  league  with  him." 
The  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  little  more 
than  sixty  years  ago  is  a  fact  which  it  strains  one's  faith 
or  imagination  fully  to  believe  or  understand.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this  social  barbarism,  for  so  we  may 
truly  call  it,  the  common  coaches,  or  diligeucfts,  «&  ^Jwe^ 
appear  to  have  been  designated,  had  «\Te«Aj  xos^'^  ^  ^w>c- 
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siderabic  advance  to  the  admirable  system  of  speed  and 
punctuality  which  they  afterwards  attained,  and  whidi, 
now  that  a  still  more  rapid  mode  of  locomotion  has  almost 
everywhere  been  substituted,  we  may  venture  to  describe 
as  the  perfection  of  horse  travelling  on  common  roads. 
Palmer  mentions  that  the  diligence  which  in  1783  left 
Bath  at  i'our  or  five  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon  would 
deliver  a  letter  in  London  about  ten  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, which  is  nearly  as  much  as  would  have  been  done 
by  sonic  of  the  coaches  that  were  on  that  road  only 
a  very  few  years  ago.  The  post,  however,  that  left 
Bath  at  ten  or  eleven  on  Monday  night  did  not  at 
this  time  deliver  its  letters  in  London  till  two  or  three 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  frequently  not  till  mudi 
later.  The  only  advantage  of  the  post  was  its  greater 
cheapness ;  the  ix)stage  of  a  letter  from  Bath  to  London  was 
only  4d.  ;  whereas  booking,  carriage,  and  porterage  made 
the  charge  by  the  diligence  amount  to  about  2*. ;  **  never- 
theless," says  the  memoir,  ^*  many  persons  both  at  Bath 
and  Bristol  send  by  the  latter ;  and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  every  letter  to  which  expedition  is  neces- 
sary is  now  sent  by  diligences,  where  they  are  established." 
Diligences,  it  is  added,  were  now  established  from  almost 
every  town  in  the  kingdom  to  London,  and  also  between 
many  of  the  principal  towns,  as  from  Bath  and  Bristol  to 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Chester,  Oxford,  Exeter,  Ply- 
mouth, Portsmouth,  &c."  Besides  his  admirable  sug- 
gestions for  the  acceleration  of  the  mails,  and  for  ensuring 
both  the  safety  of  the  letters  and  the  punctuality  of  their 
transmission  and  delivery.  Palmer,  whogji  Pitt,  greatly 
to  his  credit,  appointed  to  superintend  the  carrying  of  his 
own  plans  into  effect  in  the  character  of  comptroller- 
general  of  the  post-office,  advised  that  the  rates  of  postage 
should  be  somewhat  altered,  and  also  that  the  privileee 
of  franking  should  be  still  further  regulated  and  curtailed ; 
and  this  was  done  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1784, 
which  required  members  not  only  to  write  the  whole 
address  on  each  letter,  but  to  add  besides  the  name  of  the 
post-town  from  whicVi  it  w^  to  \m  ^tlI^  and  the  date  in 
words;  so  ih&tik<^\e\^«c^\iiiix^HXf^^^so,vs^ 
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should  be  charged  with  postage.  The  immediate  eftbct 
of  these  improvements  was  to  raise  the  ffross  income  oi' 
the  establishment  for  the  year  ending  5m  April,  1785, 
to  463,753/.,  and  the  increase  was  steadily  progressive  for 
many  years  after. 

The  only  novelty  in  the  history  of  our  coinage  within 
the  present  period  was  the  coinage  of  gold  pieces  of 
the  value  of  55.  Sd.y  called  quarter-euineas,  m  1761. 
These  pieces,  however,  from  their  smallness,  were  found 
inconvenient,  and  they  continued  in  circulation  only  for 
a  few  years.  Scarcely  any  silver  was  coined  in  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III. ;  but  the 
quantity  of  gold  was  very  great,  nearly  20,000,000/. 
in  guineas  and  in  half-guineas  having  issued  from  the 
mint  only  in  the  five  years  from  1773  to  1777  inclusive, 
after  all  the  old  gold  in  circulation  had  been  called  in. 


VOL,  ui. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


FROM    THE    TEEMIXATION    OF    THE    COlTrKST  WITH   AM£- 
RICA  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  AMIENS. — A.D.  1784 — 1801. 

The  commercial  history  of  the  present  period  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  distinct  portions,  corresponding 
to  the  nearly  equal  spaces  of  time,  during  the  one  of 
which  we  were  in  a  state  of  peace,  durine  the  other  in  a 
state  of  war.  The  former  may  be  considered  as  lai^^g 
over  the  eight  years  from  1786  to  1792  indusive. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  time  of  decided 
economical  advancement,  and  of  great  and  generally 
diffused  prosperity,  both  in  England  and  throughout 
Europe.  The  old  effect  of  the  temporary  check  given 
to  speculation  and  industry  by  the  pressure  of  war,  as]  if 
that  impediment  operated  like  a  dam  thrown  across  a 
river,  only  accumulating  a  force  of  water  which  never 
could  have  otherwise  been  obtained, — or  like  the  curb 
applied  to  a  high- mettled  steed, — or  like  the  iron  gripe 
of  winter,  concocting  the  earth,  and  renovating  those 
powers  of  vegetation  which  it  seems  for  the  moment  to 
destroy — was  now  everywhere  felt.  Enterprise  awoke 
from  its  lethargy  like  a  giant  refreshed  by  sleep ;  capital, 
long  kept  stationary  and  inactive,  not  only  returned  ^idth 
a  new  spirit  to  its  old  channels,  but  found,  for  itself  many 
new  vents,  which  it  might  have  been  long  enough  in 
discovering  if  its  customary  flow  had  suffered  no  mter- 
ruption,  and  some  of  which  were  probably  created  by 
the  general  break-up  of  established  relations  wrought  by 
the  war.  In  short,  it  was  the  common  natural  phenome- 
non of  the  clearest  sky  and  purest  air  after  the  stormiest 
weather,  or  the  highest  health  after  a  fit  of  sickness, 
which,  besides  rinsing  the  system,  has  given  it  rest  to 
acauire  a  tone  it  never  would  have  acquired  if  the  wear 
and  tear  of  its  ordinary  mo^^cxDexita  iiad  not  been  so 
arrested. 
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The  most  oomprebentive  and  authentic  meafiure  we 
possess  of  the  progress  of  our  fneign  trade — which  again 
may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  seneral  state  of  our  com* 
mercial  and  industrial  activity — is  the  official  register  of 
exports  and  imports  ;  which,  howerer,  must  still  be  read 
with  the  recollection  of  what  was  explained  in  the  last 
Chapter,  that  down  to  the  year  1798  it  indicates  quanti- 
ties only,  and  not  values.  And  it  is  also  to  be  remem* 
bered  that  throughout  the  present  period  Ireland  is 
regarded  in  .these  accounts  as  a  foreign  country.  It 
appears,  then,  that  in  1782,  the  last  year  of  the  American 
war,  the  total  amount  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain 
was  10,341,628/.,  and  of  the  exports  thence  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  13,009,458/. ;  that  in  1783  the  imports 
were  13,122,236/.,  the  exports  14,681,494/. ;  that  in 
1784  the  unports  were  16,272,877/.,  the  exports 
15,101,491/. ;  and  that  for  the  next  eight  years  the 
amounts  were  as  follows  :~in  1785,  imports  16,279,419/., 
in  1786,  imports  16,786,072/., 
in  1787,  imports  17,804,024/., 
in  1788,  imports  18,027,170/., 
in  1789,  imports  17,821,102/., 
in  1790,  imports  19,130,886/., 
in  1791,  imports  19,669,782/., 
in  1792,  imports  19,659,358/., 
Thus  we  see  that  in  the  ten 
years  of  peace,  &om  1782  to  1792,  the  entire  foreien 
trade  of  the  country  may  be  said  to  have  very  neany 
doubled:  indeed,   it  would  probably  be  found  to  have 

*  From  the  Official  Abstracts,  as  printed  in  full  in  Mac- 
pherson's  ^Anmds  of  Commerce,"  under  the  respsctive  years. 
The  amounts  fbr  some  of  the  earlier  years  differ  somewhat 
£rom  those  given  in  the  last  Chapter,  which  were  taken  from 
the  Chronological  Table  in  Chalmers's  **  Historical  View," 
opposite  to  p.  315.  In  the  Continuation  of  Anderson,  vol. 
iv.,  1789,  tl^  figures  are  different  from  those  given  either 
by  Maqiherson  or.  Chalmers.  We  have  followed  Macpher- 
son's  account  in  the  text,  as  being  the  only  complete-  xmm^ 
of  the  three  3  mod,  for  our  pieaent  pnxpoeft,  \)[i<& '<i«:^s3b!c«!iQ& 
between  it  and  the  others  are  of  little  conse^euc^. 


16,117,168/. 

16,300,730/.  ; 

16,869,789/. ; 

17,472,238/. ; 

19,340,548/. ; 
exports  20,120,121/.; 
exports  22,731,995/.; 
exports  24,905,200/.* 


exports 
exports 
exports 
exports 
exports 
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increased  in  more  than  that  proportion,  if  we  had  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  value  (which  is  the  true  essen- 
tial measure)  of  our  exports  and  imports,  as  well  as  their 
mere  quantity. 

The  growth  of  our  foreign  trade  thus  indicated  is 
])orne  out  by  the  account  of  3ie  tonnage  of  the  ships  en- 
tered inward  and  cleared  outward  during  the  same  period, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

Ton*.  Tons. 

In  1782,  inward     777,253,  outward      851,512 

1783,  inward  1,135,674,  outward  1,039,045 

1784,  inward  1,215,702,  outward  1,060,487 

1785,  inward  1,241,761,  outward  1,182,479 

1786,  niward  1,264,356,  outward  1,236,219 

1787,  inward  1,316,601,  outward  1,349,419 

1788,  inward  1,558,172,  outward  1,640,686 

1789,  inward  1,589,009,  outward  1,591,838 

1790,  inward  1,705,975,  outward  1,648,207 

1791,  inward  1,773,862,  outward  1,696,023 

1792,  inward  1,891,7^1,  outward  1,739,300.* 

Here,  again,  we  have  the  amounts  nM>re  than  doubled 
in  the  ten  years. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  belonging  in  each  of  the  years  to  all  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain  ;  which  were,  in  1782,  7936  vessels,  mea- 
suring 615,281  tons;  in  1783,  8342  of  669,802;  in 
1784,  9111  of  793,147 ;  in  1785,  9753  of  869,606;  in 
1786,  10,382  of  932,018  ;  in  1787,  10,411  of  1,087,874; 
in  1788,  11,222  of  1,204,484;  in  1789,  11,496  of 
1,229,644;  in  1790,  12,060  of  1,287,026;  in  1791, 
12,526  of  1,329,968;  in  1792,  12,776  of  l,348,884.t 
Once  more  here  are  the  figures  doubled  within  the  ten 

*  From  the  tables  under  the  respective  years  in  Mac- 
pherson — for  the  last  four  years  by  computation  from  his 
tables.  The  Chronological  Account,  in  Chalmers,  g^ves 
the  tonnage  of  the  ships  cleared  outwards;  and,  althoaffk 
his  figures  do  not  quite  coincide  with  Macpherson'Sy  the 
differences  are  not  considerable. 
/  From  the  statements  under  the  respective  years  in  Mac- 
pherson. 
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years ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  real  increase  was  even 
greater  than  this,  for  after  1787  the  system  of  measure- 
ment was  made  much  stricter,  and  the  le^l  description 
of  what  constituted  a  British  vessel  more  rigidly  denned 
and  limited,  by  the  two  shipping  and  registry  acts,  the 
26  Geo.  III.  c.  60,  and  27  Geo.  III.  c.  19,  passed  in 
that  and  the  preceding  year.  As  the  account  stands, 
however,  it  exhibits  not  only  an  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  to  one  between  the  last  year  of  the  war  and 
the  last  year  of  the  succeeding  peace,  but  a  steadily  pro- 
gressive advance  throughout  the  ten  years.  The  ex))an- 
sion  of  our  foreign  commerce  appears  to  have,  during 
that  time,  not  once  'received  a  check.  And  that  which 
makes  the  most  exhilarating  prosperity,  whether  to  na- 
tions or  individuals,  is  not  the  actual  wealth  they  may 
possess,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  every  day  growing 
richer— that  they  are  going  forward  and  not  falling 
back  :  to  remain  stationary  is,  for  communities  at  least, 
hardly  possible. 

The  Customs  duties  do  not  furnish  quite  so  distinct  an 
index  of  the  progress  of  our  foreign  trade  during  this 
space  of  time,  for  various  reasons.  In  1784  the  duty 
(^led  petty  custom,  and  other  additional  duties  levied 
upon  the  goods  of  aliens,  and  also  a  duty  of  one  per  cent, 
on  all  track  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  beyond  Malaga, 
were  repealed  by  the  24  Geo.  III.  sess.  2,  c.  16,  which 
set  forth  that  such  duties  and  restrictions  were,  **  by  the 
alteration  of  the  trade  now  carried  on  between  this 
kingdom  and  foreign  states,  in  some  cases  become  an 
uimecessary  burden  upon  commerce,  without  producing 
any  real  advantage  to  the  public  revenue  ;"  and  in  1787 
the  inextricable  confusion  -of  the  old  rates  was  wholly 
swept  away,  and  a  new  and  simplified  system  established 
by  the  Consolidation  Act,  the  27  Geo.  III.  c.  13.  In 
1786,  also  the  wine  duties  were  altered  and  placed  under 
new  regulations  (by  the  26  Geo.  111.  c.  69);  and  in 
1789  a  similar  extensive  change  was  made  in  regard  to 
the  duties  on  tobacco  and  snuff,  the  greater  mrl  ^C^\iv3cL 
were  transferred  from  the  Cvstoins  U>  \!i[ve  \Aevt^  VJo^  ^^^^^ 
29  Geo,  III.  c.  68).  The  net  amovml  o^  ^^^'^f^*,;^^ 
iDto  the  exchequer  is   stated  to  Yvave    >o^ti,  ^sv  v\>5» 
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2,861,663/.  ;  in  1783,  2,848,320/. ;  in  1784,  3,826,639/. ; 
in  1785,  4,592,091/.;  in  1786,  4,076,911/.  But  the 
Customs  revenue  for  the  two  last-mentioned  years  was 
somewhat  increased  beyond  its  due  amount  by  certain 
payments  having  been  then  received  from  the  East  India 
Company  which  were  properly  due  in  1782  and  1788. 
In  1787  the  net  amount  of  Customs  was  3,673,807/.  ;  in 
1788,  3,780,770/.  ;  in  1789,  3,710,343/. ;  in  1790, 
3,782,8-2-2/. ;  in  1791,3,962,607/.;  in  1792,  4,027,230/, 
It  is  to  be  remember^  that  the  system  of  drawbacks,  or 
the  remission  of  duties  upon  the  re-exportation  of  many 
commodities,  in  great  part  destroys  the  utility  of  the 
Customs  revenue  as  an  index  of  the  fluctuations  of  our 
foreign  trade,  which  may  expand  or  contract  considerably 
in  several  of  its  departments  without  much  aflectin?  the 
revenue.  To  make  the  Customs  a  true  measure  of  the 
trade,  the  gross  receipts  ought  to  be  ^ven,  with  the 
addition  of  the  drawbacks,  and  also  of  the  bounties. 

The  only  important  commercial  arrangement  with  any 
foreign  country  that  was  made  by  Great  Britain  during 
this  interval  of  peace  was  that  entered  into  with  France 
by  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  signed  at 
Versailles  on  the  26th  of  September,  1786,  and  con- 
firmed in  the  following  year  by  parliament,  both  Houses 
of  which,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1787,  concurred  in  an 
address,  thanking  his  majesty  for  this  additional  proof  of 
his  constant  attention  to  the  welfare  and  happmess  of 
his  subjects,  and  soon  after  (by  the  act  of  the  27  Geo. 
III.  c.  13,  passed  26th  April)  adopted  the  necessary 
measures  for  carrying  the  provisions  of  the  treatj^  into 
effect.     Thb  treaty,  commonly  named  after  Mr.  W  illiam 
Eden   (afterwards   Lord   Auckland),  by  whom   it  vras 
negotiated,  was  founded  on  principles  more  liberal  than 
had  ever  before,  or  have  ever  since,  been  recognised  in 
any  similar  compact  between  England  and  France.     It 
commenced  with  a  joint  declaration  by  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  his  Most  CVins\AMv  '^\«:y»X^  ^l  ^ca  dsftire 
to  establish  <*a  system  o?  com\iATC»  oa^eW^^'l  vsrx- 
procity  and  niutiil  convenience,  ^VieV,  >L^^^^ 
the    /rohibWons    and    P^^^^^^^  Jf ^  ^^''^^ 
existed  for  almost  a  centuury  b^Nireeu  Vte  V:iit^  ™«" 
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might  procure  the  most  solid  advantages  on  both  sides  to 
the  national  productions  and  industry,  and  put  an  end  to 
contraband  trade,  no  less  injurious  to  the  public  revenue 
than  to  that  lawful  commerce  which  is  alone  entitled  to 

Srotection/'  In  the  spirit  of  this  profession  it  was  stipu- 
ted,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  snouldbe  "  a  reciprocal 
and  entirely  perfect  liberty  of  navigation  and  commerce 
between  the  subjects  of  each  party,  in  all  and  every  the 
kingdoms,  states,  provinces,  and  territories  subject  to  tiieir 
majesties  in  Europe,  for  all  and  singular  kinds  of  goods 
in  those  places ;"  and  by  the  second  article  it  was  declared 
that,  even  in  the  case  of  a  rupture  breaking  out  between 
the  two  crowns — "  which  rupture,"  said  the  treaty, 
'^  shall  not  be  deemed  to  exist  until  the  recalling  or  sending 
home  of  the  respective  ambassadors  and  ministers  " — the 
subjects  of  either  power  residing  in  the  dominions  of  the 
otiier  should  be  allowed  to  remain  and  continue  their 
trade,  without  any  manner  of  disturbance,  so  long  as 
they  behaved  peaceably  and  committed  no  offence  against 
the  laws  of  the  country;  "and  in  case,"  it  was  added, 
^'thmr  conduct  should  render  them  suspected,  and  ihe 
respective  governments  should  be  obliged  to  order  them 
to  remove,  the  term  of  twelve  months  shall  be  allowed 
them  for  tliat  purpose,  in  order  that  they  may  remove  with 
their  effects  and  property  whether  intrusted  to  individuals 
or  to  the  state."  The  third  article  bound  the  subjects  of 
either  party  to  abstain  from  all  acts  of  hostility  against 
those  of  the  other,  either  by  sea  or  land,  and  to  accept  of 
no  patent  or  commission  for  privateering  from  any 
princes  or  states  enemies  to  the  other  party ;  either  go- 
vernment, as  often  as  required  by  the  other,  enga^ng  to 
visit  transgressors  with  the  severest  penalties  in  its 
power  to  inflict.  If  such  an  agreement  as  this  had  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  countries  during  the  peace  that 
succeeded  the  Seven  Years*  War,  the  private  adventurers 
who  flocked  from  France  to  assist  the  AmeT\c»s\&^\.*^(;^ 
commencement  of  their  rebellion  co\x\d.  imA  \vk^^  \«fcw 
permitted  by  their  government  to  gr«>!6Sv  KJcievc  ^^feRjaiMS 
symptUiues  in  th&t  manner ;   and  tYi^  maer^iCTft^  o^  ^ 
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article  in  the  present  treaty  may  be  regarded  as  a  oon- 
«!cnmation,  or  renunciation  at  least,  by  the  French  court, 
of  the  policy  which  it  had  tlien  pursued.  By  the  next 
article  liberty  was  secured  to  the  subjects  of  either 
sovereign,  **  without  licence  or  passport,  general  or 
sj)ccial,  by  land  or  by  sea,  or  any  other  way,"  to  enter, 
Tctum  from,  jiass  through,  or  remain  in,  any  dominions, 
towns,  or  otiier  places  whatsoever  in  Europe  belonging 
to  the  other,  therein  to  purchase  whatever  tney  pleased ; 
**  and  they  shall  mutually,"  said  the  article,  '*  be  treated 
with  all  kindness  and  tavour."  The  fifth  article  put 
English  and  French  subjects  on  the  same  footing  as  to 
the  right  of  coming  with  shi})s  and  merchandises  to  all 
i»laces  belonging  to  cither  government  in  Europe,  to 
hire  houses,  to  warehouse  their  goods,  &c.,  subject  to  no 
otiior  impositions  or  duties  than  were  provided  by  the 
treaty,  or  were  jiayable  by  the  native-bom  as  well  as  the 
foreign  trader.  "  In  matters  of  religion,"  it  was  added, 
**  the  subjects  of  the  two  crowns  shall  enjoy  perfect 
liberty  :  they  shall  not  be  compelled  to  attend  divine 
service,  whether  in  churches  or  elsewhere ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  shall  be  pormittecl,  without  any  molesta- 
tion, to  iKjrforni  the  exercises  of  their  reli^on  privately 
in  tlicir  own  houses,  and  in  their  own  way.  Liberty 
shall  not  be  refused  to  bury  the  subjects  of  either  king- 
dom who  (lie  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  in  convenient 
])laces  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose;  nor  shall  the 
iunerals  or  sepulchres  of  the  deceased  be  in  anywise  dis- 
turbed." Then  followed  the  tariff,  or  list  of  duties  on 
certain  goods  and  merchandises,  of  which  the  following 
were  the  chief  items  : — The  wines  of  France,  imparted 
direct  from  France  into  Great  Britain,  to  pay  the  same 
duties  then  paid  by  the  wines  of  Portugal  (the  same  aban«- 
donment  of  the  ])rinciple  of  the  Metlmen  Treaty  which 
had  proved  fatal  to  the  treaty  of  commerce  entered  into 
by  the  two  governments  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht); 
the  duty  ui)on  French  vinegars  to  be  reduced  by  rather 
more  than  one-half  (from  67/.  5«.  3[Jc/.  per  ton,  to 
32/,  18s.  iOjJ//.) ;  the  d\ity  ow  French  brandies  to  bo 
reduced  from  ds.  G^Jd.  to  Is.  ^w  ^Wwv,  ^\Y<^i^^,  ^visx 
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from  France,  to  pay  no  higher  duty  than  that  paid  for 
the  same  from  tne  most  favoured  nations ;  beer  to  pay 
reciprocally  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent,  j  the 
duties  on  hard- ware,  cutlery,  cabinet-ware,  turnery,  and 
all  works  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  brass,  not  to  exceed 
30  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  all  sorts  of  cottons,  and  also  of 
woollens,  manufactured  in  the  dominions  of  the  tino 
sovereigns  in  Europe,  to  pay  in  both  countries  an  im« 
port  duty  of  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (fabrics  of  cotton 
or  wool  mixed  with  silk,  however,  remaining  prohibited 
on  both  sides)  ;  French  and  English  linens  to  pay  reci- 
procally no  higher  duties  than  were  then  paid  dv  those 
of  Holland  or  Flanders  imported  into  Great  Britain; 
cambrics  and  lawns  to  pay  reciprocally  an  import  duty 
of  6s,  per  demi-piece  of  ff  yards ;  sadmery,  a  reciprocal 
ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent.  ;  gauzes,  one  of  10  per 
cent.  ;  and  millinery,  porcelain  and  earthenware,  and 
glass  (including  plate-glass),  one  of  12  per  cent.  '^  The 
duties  above  specified,"  said  a  subsequent  article,  "  arc 
not  to  be  altered  but  by  mutual  consent ;  and  the  mer- 
chandises not  above  specified  shall  pay,  in  the  dominions 
of  the  two  sovereigns,  the  import  and  export  duties 
payable  in  each  of  the  said  dominions  by  the  most 
favoured  European  nations  at  the  time  the  present  treaty 
bears  date ;  and  the  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the 
said  dominions  shall  also  respectively  enjoy  therein  all 
the  privileges  and  advantages  which  are  granted  to  those 
of  the  most  favoured  European  nations.'  In  case  either 
government  should  afterwards  grant  any  additional  advan- 
tages in  navigation  or  trade  to  any  other  European  nation, 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  subjects  of  the  other  should 
participate  therein ;  without  prejudice,  however,  to 
advantages  which  they  might  reserve,  France  in  favour 
of  Spain,  in  compliance  with  the  Family  Compact  signed 
10th  May  1761 ;  England  in  conformity  to  her  conven- 
tion of  1703  with  Portugal  (the  Methuen  Treaty).  Then 
followed  various  regulations  which  need  not  be  quoted. 
By  the  16th  article  it  was  agreed  that  foreign  \itm.\»««,., 
not  being  subjects  of  either  crown,  NvVio  Yv«Sl  c»\»wv\aay3Wi» 
fjvm  any  other  prince  or  state  9i  eTvm\Vf  n«iVCsv  csJCwk^ 
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nation,  should  not  be  allowed  to  arm  their  ships  in  the 
jwrts  of  either  of  the  two  kingdoms,  or  to  sell  or 
exchange  what  they  had  taken,  or  even  to  purchase  vic- 
tuals, except  only  such  as  should  be  necessary  for  their 
going  to  the  nearest  port  belonging  to  the  power  by  whom 
they  were  commissioned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  subjects 
of  eitlier  of  the  two  contracting  powers  were  to  have  full 
liberty  to  sail  with  their  ships  to  the  ports  of  coantries  at 
war  with  the  other ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  overy- 
thing  should  be  deemed  free  which  should  bo  found  on 
boanl  such  ships,  '^  although  the  whole  lading,  or  part 
thereof,  should  belong  to  the  enemies  of  their  majes- 
ties," with  the  exception  only  of  the  following  com- 
modities, which  were  to  be  considered  contraband  or  pro- 
hibited :  namely,  '*  arms,  cannon,  harquebusscs,  mortars, 
petards,  bombs,  grenades,  saucises,  carcases,  carriages  for 
cannon,  musket-rests,  bandoleers,  gimpowder,  match, 
saltpetre,  ball,  pikes,  swords,  he»d-pieces,  helmets, 
cuirasses,  halberts,  javelins,  holsters,  bolts,  horses  and 
harness,  and  all  other  like  kinds  of  arms  and  warlike 
instruments  fit  for  the  use  of  troops."  But,  it  is  ex- 
pressly added,  after  this  curious  enumeration  of  the 
military  weapons  and  artillery  of  the  day,  "  these  mer- 
chandises which  follow  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  con- 
traband goods :  that  is  to  say,  all  sorts  of  cloth,  and  all 
other  manufactures  of  wool,  flax,  silk,  cotton,  or  any 
other  materials ;  all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel,  together 
with  the  articles  of  which  they  are  usually  made ;  gold, 
silver,  coined  or  uncoined,  tin,  iron,  lead,  copper,  brass, 
coals ;  as  also  wheat  and  barley,  and  any  other  kind  of 
com  and  pulse ;  tobacco,  and  m  kinds  of  spices ;  salted 
and  smoked  flesh,  salted  fish,  cheese  and  butter,  beer, 
oil,  wines,  sugar,  all  sorts  of  salt,  and  of  provisions  which 
serve  for  sustenance  and  food  to  mankind ;  also  all  kinds 
of  cotton,  cordage,  cables,  sails,  sailcloth,  hemp,  tallow, 
pitch,  tar,  and  rosin,  anchors  and  any  parts  or  anchors, 
ship-masts,  planks,  timber  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  and  all 
other  things  proper  either  for  building  or  repairing  8hi|is. 
Nor  shall  any  goods  wVtatever,  N«hveh.  have  not  been 
worked  into  the  form  of  »&y  ins^^xvanefiX.  ox  ^SwruvNiots^  Vx 
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viarlike  use,  by  land  or  by  sea,  be  reputed  contraband, 
mach  less  such  as  have  been  already  wrought  and  made 
up  for  any  other  purpose."  This  was  giving  as  limited 
a  definition  to  wurlike  stores  as  the  thing  could  well  bear, 
and  as  large  an  interpretation  to  the  rights  of  neutrality 
(only,  however,  between  the  two  nations)  as  could  be 
allowed  without  extinguishing  all  distinction  between  a 
neutral  power  and  an  enemy's  ally.  It  may  interest 
readers  of  the  present  day  to  quote  the  regulation  estab- 
lished for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search  by  any 
man-of-war  or  privateer  of  the  one  country  meeting  a 
ship  belonging  to  the  other,  '*  either  on  the  coast  or  on 
the  high  seas :" — a  previous  article  having  provided  that 
all  merdiant-ships  in  war-time  should  be  ramished  with 
'^  jKN^letters  or  passports,  expressing  the  name,  property, 
and  bulk  of  the  ship,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  abode 
of  the  master  or  commander,"  and,  if  laden,  "  also  with 
certificates  containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo, 
the  pkoe  from  whence  the  i^ip  sailed,  and  whither  she 
is  bound ;"  the  26th  article  says,  *^  the  said  men-of-war 
and  privateers,  for  preventing  any  inconveniences,  are  to 
remain  out  of  cannon-«hot,  and  to  send  their  boats  to  the 
merchant-ship  which  may  be  met  with,  and  shall  enter 
her  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  men  only,  to  whom 
the  master  or  connnander  of  such  riiip  or  vessel  shall 
show  his  passport  containing  the  proof  of  the  property  of 
the  ship,  made  out  according  to  the  form  annexoa  to  this 
present  treaty ;  and  the  ship  which  shall  have  exhibited 
the  same  shall  have  liberty  to  continue  her  voyage,  and 
it  shall  be  wholly  unlawfol  any  way  to  molest  or  search 
her,  OF  to  chase  or  compel  her  to  alter  her  oonrae." 
Ships  going  to  an  enemy's  port,  *'  concerning  whose 
voyage,  and  the  sort  of  goods  on  board,  there  may  be 
just  cause  of  suspicion,"  were  to  be  obliged,  both  on  tiie 
hi^  seas  and  m  pmts  and  havens  where  they  might  put 
in,  to  exhibit  not  only  their  passports,  but  their  cer- 
tificates. Contraband  or  alleged  contraband  goods,  if 
discovered  m  the  certificate,  were  not  to  be  «sa»^.  ^''^Vl 
shall  be  unlawful,"  says  the  28t\i  ar^\«,  ^^  \o  Xsks^  ^^ 
or  open  the  kaU^  eheeta,  casks,  Mkm,  w  ^s^fiftwc  ^«»w3i^ 
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found  on  board  such  ship,  or  to  remove  even  the  smallest 
parcel  of  the  goods  ....  unless  the  lading  be  brought 
on  shore,  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  court  of 
admiralty,  and  an  inventory  made  by  them  of  the  said 
fj^oods ;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  to  sell,  exchange,  or  alienate 
the  same  in  any  manner,  unless  after  due  and  lawful 
process  shall  have  been  had  against  such  prohibited 
goo<ls,  and  the  judges  of  the  admiralty  respectively  shall, 
by  sentence  pronounced,  have  confiscated  the  same, 
saving  always  as  well  the  ship  itself  as  the  other  goods 
found  therein  which  by  this  treaty  are  to  be  accounted 
free ;  neither  may  they  be  detained  on  pretence  of  their 
being  mixed  with  prohibited  goods,  much  less  shall  they 
be  confiscated  as  lawful  prize ;  and,  if,  when  only  part  of 
the  cargo  shall  consist  of  contraband  goods,  the  master  of 
the  ship  shall  agree,  consent,  and  offer  to  deliver  them  to  the 
captor  who  has  discovered  them,  in  such  case  the  captor, 
having  received  those  goods  as  lawful  prize,  shall  forth- 
with release  the  ship,  and  not  hinder  her  by  any  means 
from  prosecuting  her  voyage  to  the  place  of  her  destina- 
tion.'* In  short,  in  regard  both  to  tliis  and  to  all  other 
matters,  everything  was  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  upon 
the  principle  of  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  rights  and  ad- 
vantages, or  of  the  subjects  of  either  government  being 
entitled  to  the  same  treatment  from  the  other  as  from 
their  own.  The  treaty  was  to  last,  without  revision  or 
alteration,  for  the  space  of  twelve  years. 

From  the  tables  of  imports  and  exports  it  appears  that 
the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  France  stood  as 
follows,  for  each  of  the  ten  years  of  the  peace : — In  1783, 
imports  from  France  87,119/.,  exports  thither  98,166/.  ; 
in  1784,  imports  141,568/.,  exports  496,572/. ;  in  1785,  im- 
ports 211,791/.,  exports  604,313/.;  in  1786,  imports 
266,121/.,  exports  612,619/. ;  in  1787  (the  first  year  under 
the  treaty)  imports  677,012/.,  exports  986,906/. ;  in  1788, 
imports  452,986/.,  exports  1,259,672/.;  in  1789,  im- 
ports 556,060/.,  exports  1,290,171/.;  in  1790,  im|)orts 
005,371L,  exports  872,323/. ;  in  1791,  imports  546,057/., 
exports  J,  131,376/. ;  in\79^,\\ft^TVaTlT,634/,,ex|jorts 
J, 228, 165/.     Comparing,  t\\eT€foT^,\3ftft\MX^t«c  ^V  ^ioa 
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peace  with  the  first,  it  may  be  said  that  the  commereial 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  was,  not  doubled, 
but  decupled  in  the  course  of  that  interval ;  or  if,  dis- 
carding the  first  twelve  months  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  we  start  from  1784,  we  find  our  imports  from 
France  to  have  become,  in  1792,  five  times  as  great  as  in 
that  year,  and  our  exports  thither  between  twice  and 
three  times  as  great.  The  commercial  treaty  may  be 
said  to  have  doubled  both  the  imports  and  the  exports 
within  a  year  after  it  came  into  operation.  After  178i) 
the  convulsed  or  uncertain  state  of  things  in  France,  no 
doubt,  tended  to  check  the  further  developement  of  the 
trade ;  but  still  it  maintained  itself  at  the  height  to  which 
it  had  grown  :  if  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  exports  in 
1790,  they  recovered  their  former  amount  in  the  course 
of  the  next  two  years.  In  1792  the  exports  to  France 
from  Great  Britain  consisted  of  British  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  743,280/.,  and  foreign  produce  to  that  of 
484,885/.  This  amount  of  goods  was  carried  out  in  1317 
British  vessels,  measuring  107,821  tons,  and  navigated  by 
7912  men  ;  and  in  166  foreign  vessels  of  the  burthen  of 
8421  tons,  and  carrying  1010  men.  The  imports  from 
France  in  that  year  were  brought  in  1413  British  ships, 
of  the  burthen  of  91,428  tons,  and  manned  by  7659 
sailors ;  and  in  330  foreign  ships  of  12,362  tons  burthen, 
and  carrying  2195  men.  So  that  altogether  the  French 
trade  at  this  time  employed  2730  British  vessels,  mea- 
suring 199,249  tons,  and  manned  bv  16,571  seamen; 
besides  496  foreign  vessels,  of  tlie  burthen  of  20,783  tons, 
and  manned  by  3205  hands.  In  this  account,  however, 
repeated  voyages  of  the  same  vessel  are  reckoned  as 
voyages  by  different  vessels  ;  the  actual  quantity  of  ship- 
ping engaged  in  the  tixide,  therefore,  was,  no  doubt,  con- 
siderably less  than  it  is  here  made  to  appear. 

The  progress  of  our  trade  with  other  parts  of  the  world 
during  the  sjiace  of  time  under  review  will  be  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  following  notices : — 

Ireland  I—In  1785,  imports  from,  ^^Ol'i,*!^^!.,^.- 
ports  to,  2,168,613/.,-   in   1788,   impoTte  ^,\^,^^»l.> 
ejcporta   2,424,8991.;    in    1792,    iii\pOTt&   'i^^'ia^^'i*^- 
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exports  2,372,866/.  In  the  last  of  these  years  the 
exiwrts  consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the  value 
of  1,612,843/.,  and  foreign  produce  to  that  of  860,022/. ; 
carried  out  in  6354  British  and  Irish  vessels,  measuring 
508,372  tons,  and  manned  by  30,192  seamen  :  the  im- 
ports were  brought  in  4194  British  and  Irish  ships, 
measuring  294,698  tons,  and  manned  by  20,434  seamen, 
and  in  1 5  foreign  ships,  measuring  2026  tons,  and  manned 
by  134  seamen. 

Isle  of  Man  : — In  1785,  imports  from,  8389/.,  exports 
to,  31 ,867/.  ;  in  1788,  imports  20,286/.,  exports  33,036/. ; 
in  1792,  imports  27,342/.,  exports  37,527/.  In  the  last 
year  the  exports  consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  24,966/.,  and  of  foreign  to  that  of  12,561/. ; 
carried  out  in  248  British  vessels,*  measuring  8841  tons, 
and  manned  by  776  seamen  :  the  imports  were  brought 
home  in  1 96  British  vessels,  mcasunng  7530  tons,  and 
manned  by  649  seamen. 

Guernsey,  and  the  other  CnAimEL  Islahiw: — In 
1785,  imports  from,  48,582/.,  exports  to,  94,303/. ;  in 
1788,  imports 40,178/.,  exports  77,427/. ;  in  1792,  imports 
58,852/.,  exports  92,130/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports 
consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of  79,233/., 
and  of  foreign  to  that  of  12,896/. ;  carried  out  in  363 
British  ships,  measuring  19,583  tons,  and  manned  by 
1326  seamen :  the  imports  were  brought  home  in  336 
British  ships,  measuring  17,830  tons,  and  manned  by 
1206  seamen,  and  in  one  foreign  ship  of  16  tons,  "with  4 
hands. 

East  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  Asia: — In  1786, 
imports  from,  2,703,940/.,  exports  to,  1,163,532/.  ;  in 
1788,  imports  3,453,897/.,  exports  1,430,633/. ;  m  1792, 
imports  2,701,433/.,  exports  2,425,947/.  In  the  last 
year  the  exports  consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  2,332,172/.,  and  foreign  to  that  of  93,774/. ; 
carried  out  in  33  British  vessels,  measuring  27,646  tons, 
and  manned  by  3356  seamen  :  the  imports  were  brought 

'  *  Under  which  dcnominaVaofilTVs^'^wR^'^et^'WBv  alio 
incladed,  by  the  act  27  €ko.  111.  c,  \^,'v«8w^\i>lVW\  . 
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home  in  28  British  ships,  measuring  21,560  tons,  and 
manned  by  2541  seamen. 

Bbitish  America  : — In  1785,  imports  from,  208,51 1/., 
exports  to,  691,287/. ;  in  1788  imports  249,400/.,  ex- 
pOTts  895,393/. ;  in  1792,  imports  255,797/.,  exports 
1,119,991/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports  consisted  of 
British  merchandise  to  the  value  of  908,104/.,imd  forei^ 
to  that  of  211,891/. ;  carried  out  in  363  British  vessels, 
measuring  55,367  tons,  and  manned  by  3965  seamen  :  the 
imports  were  brought  home  in  219  British  vessels,  mear 
suring  33,176  tons,  and  manned  by  2189  seamen. 

British  West  Indies  : — In  1785,  imports  from^ 
4,340,104/.,  exports  to,  1,197,210/.;  in  1788,  im|)orts 
4,053,153/.,  exports  1,698,890/.  ;  in  1792,  imiXNrts 
4,128,047/.,  exports  2,784,310/.  In  the  last  year  the 
exports  consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
2,550,643/.,  and  f<n^ign  produce  to  that  of  233,665/. ; 
carried  out  in  579  British  ships,  measuring  138,485  tons, 
and  manned  by  8249  seamen  :  the  imports  were  brought 
home  in  648  British  ships,  measuring  148,360  tons,  and 
manned  by  9543  seamen. 

Foreign  West  J  Indies  : — In  1785,  imports  from, 
60,851/.,  exports  to,  653/. ;  in  1788,  imports  314,678/., 
exports  28,160/. ;  in  1792,  imporU  280,484/.,  exix)rts 
1 06,623/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports  consisted  of  British 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  95,724/.,  and  of  foreign  to 
that  of  10,897/. ;  carried  out  in  4  British  ships,  measuring 
425  tons,  and  manned  by  60  seamen :  the  imports  were 
Inrought  home  in  15  British  ships,  measuring  2791  tons, 
and  mazmed  by  212  seamen. 

Ueitbd  States  op  America  r—In  1785,  imports  from, 
893,594/.,  exports  to,  2,308,023/.;  in  1788,  imports 
1,032,779^,  exports  1,886,142/.;  in  1792,  imports 
1,038,706/.,  exports  4,271,418/.  In  the  List  year  the 
exports  consisted  c^  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
3,974^827/.,  and  foreign  to  that  of  296,590/. ;  carried  out 
in  228  Britbh  dbips,  measuring  50,963  tons,  and  m»inm\. 
by  2763  seamen,  and  m  285  foreign  ^\i^,  mcMsorvx^^ 
59,414  tans,  and  manned  by  3041  seameii-.  V!be\TK<^cpt\s^ 
were  brought  borne  in    197   British   »Yi\^,  iDKMWifw^^ 
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42,035  tons,  and  manned  by  2240  seamen,  and  in  313 
foreign  ships,  measuring  64,035  tons,  and  manned  by 
3138  seamen. 

Russia,  including  Coubland  and  Livoxia  : — In 
1785,  imports  from,  1,606,688/.,  exports  to,  233,997/,; 
in  1788,  imports  1,916,221/.,  exports,  358,285/.  ;  in 
1792,  imports  1,708,670/.,  exports  800,761/.  In  the 
last  year  the  exports  consisted  of  British  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  428,773/.,  and  foreign  to  that  of  371,987/.  ; 
carried  out  in  322  British  vessels,  measuring  76,533  tons, 
and  manned  by  3613  seamen,  and  in  3  foreign  ships, 
measuring  596  tons,  with  32  hands :  the  imports  were 
brought  home  in  922  British  ships,  measuring  221,217 
tons,  and  manned  by  10,345  seamen,  and  in  5  foreign 
ships,  measuring  931  tons,  and  manned  by  47  seamen. 

Germany  :— In  1786,  imports  from,  569,177/.,  exports 
to,  1,403,980/.;  in  1788,  imports  448,863/.,  exports 
1,473,308/.;  in  1792,  imports  650,436/.,  exports 
2,139,110/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports  consistra  ot 
British  merchandise  to  the  value  or  811,139/.,  and 
foreign  to  that  of  1,327,970/. ;  carried  out  in  422  British 
ships,  measuring  61,076  tons,  and  manned  by  3341  sea- 
men, and  in  92  foreign  ships,  measuring  14,307  tons, 
and  manned  by  680  seamen :  the  imports  were  brought 
home  in  246  British  vessels,  measuring  32,941  tons,  and 
manned  by  1789  seamen,  and  in  77  foreign  ships,  mea- 
suring 13,958  tons,  and  manned  by  633  seamen. 

Prussia  akd  PoiiAND : — In  1785,  imports  from, 
483,486/.,  exports  to,  97,782/.;  in  1788,  imports 
462,942/.,  exports  146,127/. ;  in  1792,  imports  603,983/., 
exports  167,036/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports  consisted 
of  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of  89,398/.,  and 
foreign  to  that  of  95,100/. ;  carried  out  in  150  British 
ships,  measuring  33,633  tons,  and  manned  by  1578  sea- 
nen,  and  in  98  foreign  ship,  measuring  21,993  tons,  and 
poanned  by  993  seamen  :  the  imports  were  brought  homo 
Vi  873  British  ships,  measuring  188,760  tons,  and  manned  . 
4r  8866  seamen,  and  in  365  foreign  ships,  measuring 
44,036  tons,  and  manned  \)y  \^ASi  «^tcaw. 

DXNMABK    AN1>    l^OBNf  Kit  \— Vl  \^^^/v«eV«?^  ^S»®^^ 
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117,454/.,  expOTts  to,  322,295/.;  in  1788,  imports 
127,254/.,  exports  266,965/. ;  in  1792,  imports  186,648/., 
exports  312,720/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports  consisted 
of  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of  177,778/.,  and 
fordgn  to  that  of  134,940/. ;  carried  out  in  325  British 
ships,  measuring  52,183  tons,  and  manned  by  2745  sea- 
men, and  in  176  foreign  ships,  measuring  37,584  tons,  and 
manned  by  1980  seamen :  me  imports  were  brought  home 
in  420  British  ships,  measuring  49,705  tons,  and  manned 
by  2743  seamen,  and  in  638  foreign  ships,  measuring 
104,253  tons,  and  manned  by  6241  seamen. 

Sweden  : — In  1785,  imports  from,  203 ,765/., 'exports 
to,  65,306/. ;  in  1788  imports  258,531/.,  exports 62,050/. ; 
in  1792,  imports  338,689/.,  exports  118,339/.  In  the 
last  year  the  exports  consisted  of  British  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  57,412/.,  and  foreign  to  that  of  60,926/. ; 
carried  out  in  148  British  ships,  measuring  14,988  tons, 
and  manned  by  941  hands,  and  in  50  foreign  ships,  mea- 
suring 7385  tons,  and. manned  by  474  seamen ;  the  im- 
ports were  brought  home  in  276  British  ships,  measuring 
34,345  tons,  and  manned  by  1874  seamen,  and  in  130 
foreign  ships,  measuring  21,491  tons,  and  manned  by 
1 294  seamen. 

HoixAND :— In  1785,  imports  from,  468,121/.,  exports 
to,  1,506,303/.;  in  1788,  importo  386,699/.,  exports 
1,296,218/.;  m  1792,  imports  801,534/.,  exports 
1,516,449/.  In  the  kist  year  the  exports  consisted  of 
British  merchandise  to  the  value  of  785,206/.,  and  foreign 
to  that  of  731,241/. ;  carried  out  m  1162  British  ships, 
measuring  139,694  tons,  and  manned  by  7699  seamen, 
and  in  168  foreign  ships,  measuring  14,576  tons,  and 
manned  by  1074  seamen :  the  imports  were  brought 
home  in  1002  British  ships,  measuring  130,281  tons,  and 
manned  by  7139  seamen,  and  in  516  foreign  ships,  mea- 
suring 33,536  tons,  and  manned  by  1826  seamen. 

Flandebs:— In  1785,  imports  from,  127,943/.,  ex- 
ports  to,  917,837/;   in  1788,  imports    102,189/.,  ex- 
ports 868,090/. ;  in   1792,   imports    132,289i,,  «i.v^\>. 
1,031,092/.    In  the  last  year  the  dL^^tVa  ^5yMNXR\  ^S. 
Bntkb  merciuuidise  to  the  value  oi  ^ft\,^%^.,«KASsst««€a 
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to  that  of  649,805/. ;  carried  out  in  68Q  British  ships, 
measuring  62,178  tons,  and  manned  by  4123  seamen,  and 
in  42  foreign  ships,  measuring  4012  tons,  and  manned  hr 
288  seamen :  the  imports  were  brought  home  in  601  Bri- 
tish ships,  measuring  57,445  tons,  and  manned  hy  4080 
.seamen,  and  in  19  foreign  ships,  measuring  1085  tons, 
and  manned  by  109  seamen. 

PoBTUOAi<,  with  Mabsiba  and  the  Azobxb  : — In  1785, 
imports  from,  430,943/.,  exports  to,  843,182/. ;  in  1788, 
imiports  617,205/.,  exports  721,746/.;  m  1792,  imports 
977,819/.,  exports  754,622/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports 
consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of  714,949/., 
and  foreign  to  that  of  39,670/. ;  carried  out  in  299  British 
ahips,  measuring  41,453  tons,  and  manned  by  2593  sea- 
men, and  in  24  foreign  ships,  measuring  3604  tons,  and 
manned  by  263  seamoi :  the  imports  were  brouefat  home 
in  678  British  ships,  measuring  72,325  tons,  and  manned 
by  4472  seamen,  and  in  17  foreign  ships,  measuring  2022 
tons,  and  manned  by  145  seamen. 

Spain  :— In  1785,  imports  from,  697,712/.,  exports  to, 
788,063/. ;  in  1788,  imports  796,733/.,  exports  671,804/. ; 
in  1792,  imports  897,839/.,  exports  794,101/.  In  the 
last  year  the  exports  consisted  of  British  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  703,734/.,  and  of  foreign  to  that  of  90,866/. ; 
carried  out  in  262  British  ships,  measuring  31,598  tons, 
and  manned  by  1949  seamen,  and  in  33  foreign  ships, 
measuring  3464  tons,  and  manned  by  256  seamen  :  toe 
imports  were  brought  home  in  376  British  ships,  measur- 
ing 44,350  tons,  and  manned  by  2618  seamen,  and  in  45 
foreign  ships,  measuring  4324  tons,  and  manned  by  313 
seamen. 

Italy,  including  Sicily  and  SASDnriA  (but  exclusiTe  of 
Venice) :— In  1785,  imports  from,  687,150/.,  exports  to, 
513,170/. ;  in  1788,  imports  609,643/.,  exports  731,026/. ; 
in  1792,  imports  1,004,288/.,  exports  946,119/.  In  the 
last  year  the  exports  consisted  of  British  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  765,291/.,  and  of  foreign  to  that  of  180,828/.  ; 
carried  out  in  207  Briti^  ships,  measuring  29,290  tons, 
Bad  manned  by  11  Od  sedm^civ  ^^Vrn^rta  were  brought 

borne  in  130  Bn\^  iJbi^,  tow^wioii^i  Yi^^  > ^ 

manned  by  1016  aeametv. 
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VMncB : — In  1786,  import?  from,  69,194iL,  exports  to, 
20,294/. ;  in  1788,  imports  63,687/.,  exports  14,710/. ; 
in  1792,  imports  66,331/.,  exports  17,112/.  In  the  last 
year  the  exports  consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  12,903/. ,  and  of  foreign  to  that  of  4209/. ;  carried 
out  in  8  British  ships,  measuring  982  tons,  and  manned 
by  66  seamen :  the  imports  were  brought  home  in  8 
British  ships,  measuring  1 141  tons,  and  manned  by  86 
seamen. 

Canaries  : — In  1786,  imports  from,  4467/.,  exports 
to,  17,034/. ;  in  1788,  imports  14,117/.,  exports  7006/. ; 
in  1792,  imports  10,222/.,  exwrts  17,277/.  In  the  last 
year  the  exports  consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  17,249/.,  and  of  foreign  to  that  of  28/. ;  carried 
out  in  2  British  ships,  of  269  tons,  and  manned  bv  18 
seamen:  the  imports  were  brought  home  in  7  Bntish 
ships,  measuring  989  tons,  and  manned  by  64  seamen. 

Straits  and  Gibraltar  * — In  1786,  imports  from, 
2616/.,  exports  to,  392,236/. ;  in  1788,  imports  6772/., 
exports  336,306/.;  in  1792,  imports  13,163/.,  exp<n*ts 
197,224/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports  consisted  of  British 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  179,693/.,  and  of  foreign  to 
that  of  17,429/. ;  carried  out  in  69  British  ships,  measur- 
ing 6969  tons,  and  manned  by  420  seamen :  the  imports 
were  brought  home  in  14  ships,  measuring  2887  tons,  and 
manned  by  171  seamen. 

TuRKST  Ajn>  Egypt  :  —  In  1786,  imports  from, 
146,906/., :  exports  to,  82,449/. ;  in  1788,  imports 
183,336/.,  exports  47,838/. ;  in  1792,  imports  290,699/., 
-exports  273,786/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports  consbted 
of  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of  98,961/.,  and  of 
foreign  to  that  of  174,824/. ;  carried  out  in  48  British 
ships,  measuring  11,473  tons,  and  manned  by  684  seamen : ' 
the  imports  were  brought  home  in  38  British  ships,  mea- 
suring 7788  tons,  and  manned  by  426  seamen. 

AnticA,  including  the  CapeVerdb  IsLAims: — In 
1785,  imports  from,  48,636/.,  exports  to,  687,196/. ;  m 
1788,  imports  90,069/. ,  exports  736,447/.;  vel  VI^^;\!svvi»^t& 
82,912/.,  exports  1,367,918/.    lntbA\asl^e8dt^<ft«iV^ 
coaabiedotBritiak  iBeTchaiid^to^he^ni\oi6CJ^^^^^>^^ 
;findofformga  to  that  of  485,M61.\  cnsri«eLwA-'«»^  "^^ 
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British  ships,  measuring  54,928  tons,  and  manned  by 
6117  seamen:  the  imports  were  brought  -home  in  77 
British  ships,  measuring  11,088  tons,  and  manned  by 
973  seamen. 

Gbeexlakd,  and  Northern  Whale  Fishery  :— In 
1786,  imports  from,  75,793/.,  exports  to,  913/. ;  in  1788, 
imports  160,609/.,  exports  2541/.;  in  1792,  imports 
68,777/.,  exports  695/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports  con- 
sisted entirely  of  foreign  merchandise  ;  carried  out  in  93 
British  ships,  measuring  26,983  tons,  and  manned  by  3667 
seamen :  the  imports  were  brought  home  in  102  British 
ships  measuring  29,883  tons,  and  manned  by  4147  seamen. 

New  Holland,  and  Southern  Whale  Fishery: — In 
1786,  imports  from,  8483/.,  exports  to,  2403/.  ;  in  1788, 
imports  0/.,  exports  0/. ;  in  1792,  imports  114/.,  exports 
1 1 ,940/.  In  tne  last  year  the  exports  consisted  of  British 
merchandise  to  the  yalue  of  9187/.,  and  of  foreign  to  that 
of  2752/. ;  carried  out  in  45  British  ships,  measuring 
10,676  tons,  and  manned  by  899  seamen :  the  imports 
were  brought  home  in  58  British  ships,  measuring  13,157 
tons,  and  manned  by  1053  seamen.* 

*  These  accounts  are  extracted  from  the  official  tables  of 
imports  and  exports  for  the  three  years,  and  from  the 
account  of  the  shipping  for  1792,  as  printed  by  Macpherson, 
in  "Annals  of  Commerce,*'  vol.  iv.,  pp.  99,  182,  261,  and 
262.  Owing,  however,  to  the  form  in  which  the  tables  are 
drawn  up,  in  distinct  columns  throughout  for  Scotland  and 
England,  almost  every  number  we  have  given  has  been  ob- 
tained by  computation,  and  we  have  neglected  shillings  and 
pence.  Some  difficulty  also  has  been  occasioned  by  all  the 
tables  not  being  constructed  upon  the  same  principle ;  the 
account  of  shipping,  in  particular,  is  probably  not  to  be 
'  perfectiy  reconciled  with  that  of  the  imports  and  exports 
for  the  same  year.  For  the  year  1 792  the  shipping  account 
(which  consists  of  twenty-five  columns)  has  quite  a  different 
distribution  of  countries  from  the  table  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports ;  but  in  our  comparison  we  have  not  found  any  ab- 
solute discrepancy,  except  only  that  there  is  no  head  in  the 
table  of  imports  and.  c'si^rts  to  which  "we  can  refer  the 
entties  in  the  shipping  ^c;covm\.  Q)\f^\\ft  \i^  YWlda  and 
Honduras,  flrom  ^hic^  ac^oT^vtv^  \o  ^iaX  uv-^iRwoajX,  •««£»; 
were  entered  inwards,  m  \1^^,  ^T  ^twSm^  ^x^twsmswxx.^ 
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One  great  branch  of  our  commerce  now  stood,  of  course, 
upon  a  footing  altogether  new — that  with  our  former  co- 
lonies in  Nor3i  America,  now  become  the  United  States. 
But,  although  a  successful  revolt  had  broken  the  political 
tie  that  had  hitherto  united  these  settlements  with  the 
mother-country,  even  that  separation  and  the  fierce  strug- 
gle by  which  it  was  brought  about  could  not  destroy  the 
natural  bond  that  attached  a  young  community,  almost 
exclusively  occupied  in  agriculture,  to  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing community,  and  the  most  diffusea  maritime  and 
colonial  empire,  in  the  world.  Great  Britain  was  still,  as 
formerly,  by  far  the  most  convenient  market  for  the  people 
of  the  tj nited  States ;  and  they,  no  longer  our  dependent 
colonists,  were  yet  as  much  as  ever  our  most  valuable 
customers.  In  the  general  feeling  that  such  was  the 
case,  no  time  was  lost  by  the  British  parliament,  after  the 
restoration  of  peace,  in  passing  an  act  (the  23  Geo.  III., 
c.  26)  repealing  all  the  prohibitory  commercial  acts  made 
during  the  war ;  and  by  anotlier  act  of  the  same  session 
(the  ^^3  Geo.  III.,  c.  39)  it  was  declared  that,  for  a 
limited  time,  no  manifest,  certificate,  or  other  similar 
document  should  be  required  from  any  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  on  arriving  in  or  clearing  out 
from  a  British  port;  and,  the  king  being  meanwhile 
authorised  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  the  trade 
should  be  carried  on,  a  royal  proclamation  was  immedi- 
ately issued  (on  the  14th  of  Alay,  1783)  for  the  adnus- 
sion,  till  further  orders,  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain, 
of  any  unmanufactured  commodities,  the  produce  of  the 
United  States,  either  in  British  or  American  ships,  with- 
out the  usual  certificates,  and  on  payment  of  the  same 
4uties  as  were  payable  on  the  same  articles  imported 

10,801  tons,  and  navigated  by  548  seamen ;  and  to  which 
there  were  cleared  outward  20  British  ships,  measuring 
5157  tons,  and  manned  by  272  seamen.  In  the  table  of 
imports  and  exports  for  1785  there  are  also  the  following 
entries,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  include  in  our  sum- 
mary:  America  in  general,  imports  from,  18,823/.,  e)^^'c^a» 
to,  31,863/.;  and  Prize  goods,  rnwoatVa  ^\fn^»^  ^'M(jKstN& 
30,9421 
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irom  British  America.  The  nme  drawback  and  boun- 
tie«  were  also  allowed  on  goods  coming  from  the  United  ' 
Stales  as  on  those  from  the  British  possesnons ;  and  the 
ben^t  of  the  order  was  extended  to  all  American  tcs- 
sds  that  had  arrived  since  the  20th  of  January.  But 
this  by  no  means  satisfied  either  the  Americans,  or 
many  zealous  persons  at  home.  ^'  Britain,"  aays  Mao* 
pherson,  **  instead  of  being  ruined  for  want  of  commerce 
with  America,  as  had  been  predicted  (and,  indeed,  con^ 
trary  to  a  received  maxim,  that  a  trade  once  tomed  out 
of  its  channel  cannot  be  recovered  again),  was  in  danger 
of  suffering  from  the  too  great  ardom*  of  the  merchants 
for  forming  new  connexions  in  that  continent,  many  of 
which,  as  they  found  to  theur  cost,  were  with  people  who 
could  never  hare  obtained  credit  for  a  shilling  from 
those  among  whom  they  resided.  Many  of  these  adven- 
turers, immediately  upon  their  arrival  in  America,  con- 
verted their  goods  into  ready  money  at  any  prices,  and 
then  shipped  themselves  off  for  the  continent  of  Europe, 
or  hid  themselves  in  the  boundless  back  countries  of 
America  under  the  new-assumed  character  of  land-job- 
bers. It  appears  from  Mr.  Coxe's  *  View  of  the  United 
States  of  America,'  p.  34,  that  in  the  year  1787  the 
r^nains  of  the  excessive  importations  of  the  four  pre- 
ceding years  were  constantly  offered  for  sale  at  pnces 
lower  than  their  cost  in  Europe,  which  was  a  great 
iiyury  to  the  fair  importers  and  manufacturers  in  America. 
It  is  certain  that  considerable  quantities  of  European 
goods  were  carried  from  America  during  those  years  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  sold  even  tliere  under  the  European 
prices."  This,  however,  is  no  more  than  what  is  always 
apt  and  almost  sure  to  happen  on  the  opening  iif  a  ne^ 
commerce  ;  though  it  may  oe  admitted  tnat  the  nature  of 
the  country  in  America,  and  the  constitution  of  society 
there,  offered,  as  they  still  do,  superior  fadlities  for  bold 
adventurers  in  this  line.  But  there  also  arose  a  contro- 
versy as  to  the  extent  of  the  commercial  rights  whidi  it 
would  be  advisable  to  grant  permanently  to  the  United 
StateSf.  the  main  pom\.  m  &&^>\t&  bcinff  wheth^  the 
N&vigQiioa  Act  sYioxiiV^  \>^  itfw  coSssc^^  \tv.  ^s^^oed  t« 
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them  a»  in  regard  to  all  other  foreign  states,  and  shoeld 
exclude  their  vessels  from  admission  to  our  West  India 
Islands.  Any  claim  of  right  to  such  admission  the 
American  republicans  certainly  no  longer  possessed,  any^ 
more  than  me  inhabitants  of  Spanish  America  or  mo 
people  of  France.  But  an  exemption  in  their  favour 
nrom  the  rigours  of  the  Navigation  Act  was  urged,  in 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  on  grounds  of 
expediency;  and  this  view  had  the  general  support 
of  the  West  India  interest.  The  question  was  discussed 
in  numerous  pamphlets ;  and  some  of  the  governors  of 
the  West  India  Islands  actually  went  the  length  of  freely 
admitting  American  vessels  into  their  ports  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  been  admitted  before  the  war.  It 
was  asserted  by  the  advocates  of  this  policy,  to  qpote 
Macpherson's  summary  of  their  arguments,  which  am)rds 
a  good  view  of  the  nature  and  drcumstanoes  of  the  trade 
between  the  West  Indies  and  the  American  continent, 
"  that  the  planters  had  been  very  scantily  supplied  with 
provisions  and  lumber  during  the  war ;  that  a  consider* 
able  part  of  their  supply  was  derived  from  interoented 
cargoes  which  were  destined  for  the  forei^  islanos,  a 
resource  which  the  P^ace  put  an  end  to,  as  it  did  also  to 
the  supplies  from  florida,  which  was  now  yielded  to 
Spain  ;  and  that  they  had  been  compelled  by  necesnty  to 
convert  their  land  to  provision  grounds,  and  to  draw  off 
their  slaves  from  their  proper  plantation  employmento  to 
cultivate  provisions  and  cut  lumber ;  that  the  provisions 
and  lumber  procured  either  by  importation,  capture,  or 
their  own  labour,  were  obtained  at  such  an  enormous 
expense,  that  nothing  but  the  hopes  of  soon  ae&tkg  a 
change  for  the  better  could  support  them  under  it,  sot 
that  a  long  continuance  of  it  must  be  absolutely  minousr 
Lastiy,  they  urged,  as  a  proof  of  the  bad  consequence  to 
Great  Britain  of  turning  their  industry  out  of  its  proper 
channel,  that  in  tiie  year  1777,  before  any  of  our  islands 
were  taken  br  the  enemy,  the  quantity  of  sugar  imported 
into  Enghmd  was  Bhart  of  that  in  the  year  1774  (whARv 
part  of  the  sugars  went  to  the  AmecvcHXi  «\ck!M»^  ^^ 
45,000  bogabetda,  the  value  of  ivUcYi  ^«fc  \we«^^i  ^'o®^- 
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Hon  of  money,  the  freight  of  which  would  have  been 
150,000/.,  and  the  duties  payable  to  the  public  above 
100,000/.  It  was  asserted  that  the  rum,  or  which  near 
eight  millions  of  gallons  were  annually  made  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  which,  being  an  acceptable  present  to 
the  Americans,  used  to  be  the  principal  resource  for  the 
supply  of  plantation  necessaries,  must  now  become  a 
d^id  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  planters,  as  the  consump- 
tion of  Great  Britain  did  not  much  exceed  half  a  million 
of  gallons.*  With  respect  to  a  supply  of  com  from 
Canada,  it  was  observed  that,  thougn  that  country  had 
had  plentiful  harvests  from  the  year  1772  to  1778,  and 
particularly  in  1774,  yet  these  years  of  plenty  were  fol- 
lowed by  such  a  succession  of  defective  crops,  that  from 
1779  jto  1782  inclusive,  the  exportation  of  com  and 
bread  was  prohibited,  and  the  province  even  received 
some  supplies  from  other  Quarters.  Hence  it  was  evi- 
dent that  there  never  could  be  any  dependence  upon 
Canada  for  a  regular  supply.  As  to  Nova  Scotia,  it  was 
not  alleged  that  it  had  ever  been  capable  of  raising  com 
for  its  own  consumption. "f  These  representations,  and 
the  clamour  that  was  raised,  produced  such  an  effect,  we 
are  told,  that  "  even  the  government  was  like  to  be  car- 
ried away  with  the  stream,  and  on  the  point  of  confirm- 
ing by  law  those  concessions  with  respect  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  West  Indies  which  were  hitherto  granted 
by  mistake,  or  connivance,  of  some  servants  of  t\w 
crown, "J  when  the  meditated  course  of  policy  was  pre- 
vented by  the  strong  considerations  urged  in  two  pam- 

*  Macpherson  shows,  in  a  note,  that  there  must  be  a  good 
deal  of  exaggeration  in  this  statement,  inasmuch  as  the  aver- 
age quantity  of  rum  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  the  ten 
years  from  1773  to  1782  inclusive  was  2,068,842  gallons,  of 
which  there  were  exported  annually,  on  an  average,  617,939 
gallons,  leaving  1,444,903  gallons  for  home  consumption ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  exported  to  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  from  all  the  islands,  on  an  average 

of  three  years  preceding  \\ift  n?^t,  did  not  exceed  2,  900,000 

gallons  annually. 
f  Annals  of  Commexcc/w.'iQ.  X^wi^xV^"^^ 
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phlets,  the  first  entitled  "  Observations  on  the  Commerce 
of  the  American  States,"  by  Lord  Sheffield  ;  the  other, 
which  appeared  soon  afier,  entitled  ^^  Opinions  on  inter- 
esting Subjects  of  Public  Law  and  Commercial  Policy 
arising  from  American  Independence,"  by  Mr.  George 
Chalmers.  ^^Both  these  authors,"  says  Macpherson, 
•*  insisted  strongly,  that  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the 
remaining  continental  colonies,  were  fully  sufficient  to 
supply  the  British  West  India  Islands  with  provisions 
and  lumber,  as  they  had  done  during  the  war,  even  if  all 
the  States  of  America  should  unite  in  refusing  to  sell 
those  articles  to  our  vessels,  which  was,  however,  by  no 
means  to  be  apprehended ;  and  that  the  manufacturers 
and  merchants  of  Britain  could  have  nothing  to  dread 
from  tiie  menaced  refusal  of  America  to  admit  British 
goods,  because  goods  must  ever  find  their  market  in  pro- 
portion to  their  quality  and  price,  independent  of  all 
resolutions  and  even  laws."*  Of  course,  the  ground  on 
which  Sheffield  and  Chalmers  rested  their  opposition  to 
the  demand  of  the  Americans  was  the  importance  of 
maintaining  inviolate  the  system  of  the  Navigation  Act, 
the  palladium,  as  it  had  been  generally  regarded,  of  our 
naval  power.  In  the  end  the  government  took  a  middle 
course.  On  the  2nd  of  July  a  proclamation  by  the  king 
in  council  was  issued,  permitting  British  subjects  to 
carry  in  British  vessels  all  kinds  of  naval  stores,  lumber, 
live-stock,  corn,  flour,  and  bread  from  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  West  India  Islands ;  and  also  to  export 
rum,  sugar,  molasses,  chocolate,  nuts,  cofice,  ginger,  and 

Simento  from  the  islands  to  the  States,  under  the  same 
uties  and  regulations  as  if  the  commodities  were  cleared 
out  for  a  British  possession.  ^'  This  order,"  says  Mac- 
pherson, ^'  was  considered  by  the  administration  as  an 
indulgence,  both  to  the  Islands  and  to  the  United  States ; 
but  it  was  not  received  as  such  by  either  of  them.  The 
West  India  planters  cried  out,  that  the  Islands  must 
inevitably  be  ruined,  if  there  were  not  as  free  and  unre* 
strained  an  intercourse  between  them  and  the  contineat^ 

♦  Aimals  of  ConmieTce)  vi.  i^  \^, 
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and  as  free  admisBkin  of  American  TendiS)  as  there  was 
when  the  latter  was  under  the  British  dominion ;  and  the 
Americans  were  so  much  o£fended  bf  it,  that  the  assem- 
hlies  of  three  of  the  States  actually  made  a  requistion  to 
the  Congress  that  they  would  prohibit  all  oommereial 
intercourse  with  the  British  colonies."*  The  British 
government,  however,  would  not  be  moved  from  its  re- 
strictive and  cautious  policy.  Three  other  temporary 
orders  were  issued  in  the  course  of  the  year :  iJie  first,  on 
the  6th  of  June,  permittinff  American  tobacco  to  be 
imported  into  London,  BristcH,  liverpool,  Cowes,  White- 
haven and  Greenock,  and  to  be  warehoused  under  the 
custody  of  the  revenue  officers^  the  importer  feiyiag  down 
five  per  cent,  on  the  value  as  part  of  tiie  duly ;  tiie  second, 
on  the  5th  of  November,  dispensing  with  that  immediate 
payment ;  the  third,  on  the  26th  of  December,  by  which 
time  the  preceding  orders  had  expired,  renewing  that  of 
the  2nd  of  July  with  regard  to  the  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  but  rekzuig  the 
former  regulations  for  the  British  trade  so  far  as  to  per- 
mit the  importation  of  any  unmanufactured  goods  not 
prohibited  by  law,  except  oil,  and  also  of  pitch,  tar, 
turpentine,  indigo,  masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits  being 
the  produce  of  the  United  States,  either  by  British  or 
American  subjects,  and  either  in  British  or  American 
vessels.  And  those  orders  in  council,  and  the  act  of 
parliament  by  which  they  were  authorized,  were  an- 
nually renewed  or  continued,  with  little  alteration, 
throughout  the  next  five  years.  Meanwhile  the  Ameri- 
cans persisted  in  urging  their  daims  to  have  both  trades 
placed  upon  a  more  liberal  system ;  and  some  attempts 
were  even  made  at  retaliation.  In  1784  the  Congress 
recommended  to  the  legislatures  of  liie  diflferent  States  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  prohibiting  for  fifteen  years  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  every  species  of  merchan- 
dise in  any  vessels  belonging  to  foreign  powers  which 
had  not  connected  themselves  with  ^e  govemmeatd 
the  United  States  by  commercial  treaties.    "  The  peof^ 

*  Anna\»o£CQmTRCWi,Vi.>^-^. 
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of  BoBtftn,"  writes  the  historian  of  our  commerce,  imd«r 
the  year  1785,  "  were-  highly  ofiended  by  the  exclusion 
irom  the  ports  of  the  West  Indies^by  ther  high  duties  on 
rice,  oil^  and  tobacco,,  and  by  tne  regulations  for  the 
British  fisheries  in  the  American  seas.  They  were  also 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  establishment  of  British  factors-  in 
3ieir  country  (a  measure  i«ndered  necessary  by  the  enor- 
mous deficitticies-  of  some  of  those:  who  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  meh;hants  in  America  immediately  after  the 
peace) ;  and  they  presented  a  petition  (22iid  April,  178$) 
to-  the  Congress  for  rc^^tions-  to  counteract  Ihose  of 
Greet  Britain,  which  waa  soon  followed  by  an.  act  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Massadiusetts  (June  23rd)  for  the 
re^okition  of  navigation  and  commerce;  whereby  ttiey 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  any  American  produce  or 
manuflBCture  from  tiietr  pcnrtB  ia>  vessels  owned  by  Britidi 
subjects  after  the  1^  of  August,  1785,  vrith  a  provisionai 
exception  in  favour  of  those  British-  settlements  whose 
governors  should  revo-se  their  proelamattons  against  ^e 
admission  of  American,  vessels-  mto  their  ports.  They 
alEM^  enacted  several  extra  duties  to  be  paid  by  vessels 
belonging  to-  foreigners^  and  particuiany  by  Britii^ 
dub^ectSj.  with'  a  permission,  however,  for  new  vessels-, 
built  in  Massachusetts,  though  pardy  or  wholly  owned 
by  Britii^  subjects,  to  take  in^  careoee  upmt  equal  terms 
with*  the  citizens  of  the  United  iSmteS).  buteidy  for  their 
first  departures;"*  But  a  measore  such  as  this,  proceed* 
ing  &om  a^  single  state,,  vras  not  likely  to  have  any  efifect 
in  driving  the-  British  government  from  the  position  it 
had  takett  up ;  and,  if  it  was  not  to  operate  in  that  way, 
it  could  only  make  matters  worse,  still  &rther  limiting  and 
impeding  tiie  trade,  and  directly  tending  indeed  to  put 
an  end  to  the  interchange  of  commodities-  between  the 
two  countries  ^together.  Just  before  this,  in  Marefa^ 
1785v  an  act  had  be«i. passed  by  the  English  parliament 
(the  25  Geo.  III.  c.  1),.  permitting  bread,  flour,  and 
liv&-stock,  but  no  other  articleft  upon  any  pretence  whst- 
ever,  to  be  imported  for  a  time  mto  Newfoundland  voA. 

*  Amuds  of  CommcToe;  w.  v  ^^  • 
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the  adjacent  islands  from  the  United  States  of  America 
in  British  vessels,  navigated  according  to  law,  and  pro- 
vided with  licences,  which  were  to  be  in  force  for  a  term 
of  seven  months,  from  the  commissioners  of  the  customs 
in  Great  Britain.  This  concession  was  granted  in  conse- 
quence of  what  had  happened  in  the  early  part  of  the 
preceding  year,  when,  the  settlers  at  Newfoundland 
oeing  in  great  distress  for  want  of  provisions,  a  supply 
arrived  in  some  British  ships  from  the  United  States, 
which  the  governor  and  council,  after  some  deliberation, 
had  in  the  circumstances  allowed  to  be  landed  and  sold. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  act  passed  in  1787  (the  27 
Geo.  III.  c.  7),  for  continuing  the  temporary  acts  regu- 
lating the  commercial  intercourse  with  America,  while 
the  importation  of  provisions  and  lumber  into  any  of  the 
British  West  India  Islands  from  the  foreign  West  India 
Islands  was  permitted  in  cases  of  emergency  and  distress 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  governor  and  council,  the 
admission  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States  was  more 
rigorously  prohibited  than  ever,  the  penalty  for  the  im- 
portation of  such  produce  into  any  British  possession 
contrary  to  law,  or  to  the  orders  of  the  king  in  council, 
being  now  made  the  forfeiture  of  both  cargo  and  vessel. 
At  last,  however,  in  1788,  an  act  was  passed  perma- 
nently permitting  the  importation  into  the  West  Indies, 
in  British  vessels,  of  tobacco,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
hemp,  flax,  masts,  yards,  bowsprits,  lumber,  horses, 
cattle  and  other  live-stock,  bread,  flour,  peas,  beans, 
potatoes,  wheat,  rice,  oats,  barley,  and  other  grain,  the 
produce  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  exportation  from 
the  West  Indies  to  the  States  of  any  goods  or  produce 
which  might  be  lawfully  exported  to  any  foreign  country 
in  Europe,  and  also  of  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  pimento,  ca- 
cao (or  chocolate  nuts),  and  ginger.  The  jealousies  and 
animosities  not  unnaturally  excited  by  those  contentions 
now  gradually  subsided,  and  seem  to  have  passed  away 
much  sooner  and  more  completely  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  So  early  as  under  the  year  1789,  we  find 
the  recorder  of  the  facta  Vjo^ou^^  \a  wk  commercial 
history  writing  as  foUoNva ; — ^^^  'Ui^'^  ^'^  ^w^^tA«s^\s^ 
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the  American  war  was  now  turned  into  fnendship  and 
harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  States, 
the  influence  of  which  extended  to  the  most  distant 
British  possessions.  Earl  Comwallis,  governor-general 
of  India,  about  the  beginning  of  this  year  or  the  end  of 
the  last,  gave  orders  that  American  vessels  should  be 
treated  at  the  Company's  settlements  in  all  respects  as 
the  most  favoured  foreigners.  The  ship  Chesapeake,  the 
first  American  that  was  allowed  to  trade,  or  to  show 
her  colours,  in  the  river  Ganges,  was  moreover  favoured 
by  the  supreme  council  of  Bengal  with  an  exemption 
from  the  government  customs,  which  all  foreign  vessels 
are  bound  to  pay."*  The  general  diffusion  of  these 
better  feelings  was  already  preparing  the  way  for  an 
harmonious  commercial  arrangement  between  the  two 
countries,  which,  as  we  shall  find,  was  completed  a  few 
years  later. 

A  very  complete  view  of  the  trade  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands  for  the  year  1787  waspublished  in  1789,  in 
a  series  of  tables,  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  According  to 
this  account  the  entire  imports  of  the  islands  for  that 
year  were  as  follows  : — From  Great  Britain,  British  and 
Irish  goods  1,441,048/.,  India  goods  23,570/.,  foreign 
goods  174,085/.,  in  all  1,638,703/. ;  from  Ireland,  Irish 
ffoods  19,914/.,  British  goods  111/.,  foreign  goods  135/., 
m  all  20,160/. ;  from  Newfoundland,  890  barrels  of  wet 
fish,  and  64,123  quintals  of  dry  fish ;  from  the  foreign 
West  Indies,  1 ,943,000  lbs.  cotton,  64,750  lbs.  cacao, 
sundry  woods,  cattle,  hides,  &c.,  and  some  dollars;  and, 
finally,  from  Africa,  20,978  negroes.  The  exports  are 
made  to  have  consisted  of  sugar  2,002,736  cwt.,  rum 
5,270,496  gallons,  molasses  68,052  gallons,  cotton 
9,544,121  lbs.,  indigo  41,064  lbs.,  coffee  34,446  cwt., 
cac^  4234  cwt.,  pimento  616,444  lbs.,  ginger  10,546 
cwt.,  dye-woods  12,726  tons,  mahogany  and  other  hard 
woods  16,929  tons,  and  5531  hides,  together  with  a  few 
other  articles  not  particularized.  The  value  of  the  entire 
exports  of  each  oi  the  islands,  calculated,  not  b^  1\\<^  ^^ 

*  Annals  of  Commerce,  W.  ^.\%a. 
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custom-house  rates,  but  according  to  fhe  actual  prices 
current  in  London  at  the  time,  is  stated  as  follows  :• — 
Jamaica  2,136,442/.  (principally  su&rar,  rum,  cotton, 
indigo,  pimento,  and  dye-woods),  Tortola  106,960/. 
Tprinci pally  sugar,  rum,  and  cotton),  Anguilla  12,993/. 
(6rincii>ally  cotton),  St.  Christopher's  510,014/.  (prin* 
cipally  sugar,  rum,  and  cotton),  Montserrat  and  Nevis 
214,142/.  (the  same),  Antigua  692,597/.  (the  same), 
Dominica,  802,987/.  (principally  sugar,  molasses,  cotton, 
indigo,  and  coffee),  St.  Vincent's  192,162/.  (principally 
rum  and  cotton),  Grenada  614,908/.  (principally  sugar, 
rum,  and  cotton),  Barbadoes  539,606/.  (principal^  sugar, 
rum,  molasses,  cotton,  and  ginger).  The  entire  amount 
was  made  up  to  5,389,054/.  by  the  addition  of  the  Bay 
of  llonduras  106,243/.  (princijwlly  mahogany  and  dye- 
woods,  with  a  little  cotton  and  cacao).  There  are  no 
returns  from  the  Bahamas  and  Bermuda.  "  The  loyalists 
from  North  America,"  Macpherson  observes,  "  had  just 
begun  to  bring  the  cotton  oi  the  former  into  conadera- 
tion  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  were  beginning 
to  follow  their  example,  as  far  as  the  narrow  limits  of 
their  island  would  permit."*  The  exports  were,  of 
course,  principally  -to  Great  Britain  ;  the  cmly  ottier 
parts  of  the  world  with  which  any  ^export  trade  was  car- 
ried on  were  Ireland,  British  America,  the  United  States, 
the  foreign  West  India  Islands,  and  Africa,t  The  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  according  to  this  account, 
were  from  Jamaica  60,096/.,  from  Tortola  1499/.,  from 
St.  Christopher's  15,513/.,  from  Montserrat  and  Nevis 
13,982/.,  from  Antigua  44,680/.,  from  Dominica  7164/., 
irom  St.  Vincent's  6712/.,  from  Grenada  24,597/.,  and 
from  Barbadoes  23,218/. ;  all  principally  in  mm.  To 
Africa  the  only  «KpcH*ts  noticed  are,  frx)m  Jamaica  8600 
gallons  of.  rum,  from  Nevis  one  ship  of  the  burthen  of 
102  tons,  cargo  not  mcnfioned,  and  from  Barbadoes  100 
gallons  of  rum.     To  Great  Britaan  the  exports  from  all 

*  Annals  of  Commerce,  iv.  p.  160. 

f  One  vessel,  of  100  tons  burthen,  is  stated  to  have  pro- 
ceed from  Antigua  to  the  S>o\xX\v  ol  ^\jcw^<i,  but  neither 
the  description  nor  value  of  Yier  car^  \^  ^-s^iii* 
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the  islands  were,  sugar  1,926,121  cwt.,  rum  2,251,341 
gallons,  molasses  37,472  .^lons,  cotton  9,396,921  lbs., 
indigo  39,4141bs.,  coffee  30,365  cwt.,  cacao  3954  cwt., 
pimento  606,994  lbs.,  ginger  9169  cwt.,  dye-woods 
12,637  tarns,  mahegany  cmd  other  hard  woods  7569  tons, 
and  5180  hicies.  To  Ireland  there  were  exported,  sugar 
26,182  cwt.,  rum  209,264  gallons,  and  cottcm  1259  cwt 
According  to  a  iitrther  account,  the  total  value  of  the 
exports  to  Great  Britain,  whidi  in  1787  was  3,749,447#. 
(calculated  by  ihe  custom-house  rates),  rose  in  1788  to 
4,253,879/.  The  real  or  maiket  vahie  was,  probably, 
about  a  &urth  greater. 

The  publication  of  these  statesients  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  die  West  India  Idands  and  their  trade  arose  out 
of  the  strong  feeing  that  aixmt  iSbis  date  began  to  be 
excited  on  tne  subject  of  the  trade  in  negro  slaves.  After 
the  restoration  of  peace  with  die  colonies,  general  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  this  si:digect  in  London  by  swarms  of  ' 
American  negroes,  whom  the  events  of  the  war  had 
emancipated,  appearing  in  the  streets,  b^ging  for  em- 
ployment, or  tor  bread,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a 
serious  public  nuisance.  In  1787  about  700  of  these 
destitute  blacks  were  ooUected  for  the  purpose  of  bemg 
sent  out  in  government  transports  to  l^erra  Leone ;  and, 
although  a  large  proportion  of  them  4ied,  or  deserted,  or 
had  to  be  (itifl(£arged  as  unmanageable,  before  the  vesa^ 
sailed,  about  400  of  the  number  were  actually  conveyed 
to  A£riea;  where,  however,  the  settlement  that  was 
thus  attempted  to  be  formed  did  not  prosper.  The  £iri- 
lowii^  year,  «ftter  die  que$tion  had  begun  to  be  i^- 
tated  in  pariiainent,  the  Board  of  Trade  (or  as  it  was 
then  called,  the  Committee  of  die  Privy  Comcil  for 
Trade  and  Plantations)  was  (Greeted  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  that  part  of  Africa  whence  die  slaves  were 
braugbt,  tiie  manner  of  obtaining  them,  the  transporta- 
tion and  sale  of  them,  and  the  eflects  of  the  trade  upon 
the  ooiontes  and  the  general  commerce  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  upon  diese  various  points  a  great  mass  of  iofonssftikn^ 
was  caUected  by  the  board,  wlucVi  Yr«»  cBi^aQ(8^la^L\J^.^Sw^ 
same  Report,  presented  aboat  a  yew  aSXcr  \ft  ^^>k»%«^ 
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cooncil,  in  \rhich  are  contained  the  accounts  abstracted 
above  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  With  the  details  given  in  the  report  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  African  tribes,  the  purchase  or 
capture  of  the  slaves,  their  conveyance  to  America,  and 
their  treatment  there,  the  public  mind  has  long  been  suflB- 
ciently  familiar ;  but  some  accounts  which  it  contains  of 
the  statistics  of  the  trade  in  negroes,  as  it  was  at  this  date 
and  had  been  for  a  long  course  of  years  carried  on,  de- 
serve notice  with  reference  to  our  present  object.  The 
English  slave-trade,  at  this  time,  belonged  chiefly  to  the 
two  ports  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol.  Of  137  vessels  en- 
gaged in  it  in  the  year  1787,  eighty  belonged  to  the 
foi-mer  of  these  ports,  thirty  to  the  latter.  There  is  no 
complete  account  of  the  number  of  vessels  annually  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  before  the  year  1760 ;  but  for  the 
twenty-seven  years  subsequent  to  that  date,  it  had  ranged 
irom  28,  measuring  3476  tons,  in  1779,  to  192,  measur- 
ing 20,296  tons,  in  1771.  The  traffic  appears  to  have 
been  depressed  by  the  war  from  1776  to  1783,  but  it 
revived  with  the  return  of  peace  ;  the  137  vessels,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  employed  in  1787,  were  of  the  bur- 
then of  22,263  tons,  which  was  the  highest  tonnage 
then  on  record.  From  1776  down  to  1782  inclusive,  the 
value  of  the  cargoes  exported  to  Africa  in  the  slaving 
vessels  ranged  from  470,779/.,  which  it  was  in  1776, 
down  to  164,086/.,  in  1778  ;  but  previously,  from  the 
year  1763,  the  amount  had  usually  been  between  450,000/. 
and  800,000/. ;  in  1772  it  had  been  866,394/. ;  in  1774, 
846,526/.;  in  1775,  786,168/.;  and  since  the  peace  it 
had  again  become  as  great  as  formerly,  having  been 
888,738/.  in  1786,  and  668,266/.  in  1787.  And,  as  the 
total  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  official  tables  were  that  year  735,447/.,  were, 
in  1790,  929,203/.— in  1791,  856,082/.— and  in  1792, 
1,367,928/.,  we  may  presume  that  that  portion  of  them, 
amounting  to  nine-tenths  of  the  whole,  which  was  carried 
out  by  the  slave-ships,   and  for  the    purposes  of  the 

slave  trade,  shared  in  tVv\a  \tvcte»sfc.    O^  toe  668,255/. 

worth  of   goods   carried  owl  Vi^  ^^  ^^n^>cs»^««.  >s!l 
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1776,  401,593/.,  consisted  of  British  merchandise, 
186,268/.  of  India  goods,  and  the  remaining  80,403/. 
of  foreign  merchandise.  The  India  goods  are  not  par- 
ticularized :  of  the  other  descriptions  the  principal  arti- 
cles are  stated  to  have  been  woollens  to  the  value  of 
138,330/. ;  cottons  to  that  of  51,636/.  ;  iron  ware,  chiefly 
guns,  cutlasses,  &c.,  to  that  of  43,515/. ;  gunpowder  to 
that  of  37,923/. ;  British  linens  to  that  of  18,200/.  ; 
foreign  linens  to  that  of  13,043/. ;  bugles  (glass  beads)  to 
that  of  12,916/.;  wrought  copper  to  that  of  12,269/.; 
foreign  bar-iron  to  that  of  10,947/. ;  lead  shot  to  that  of 
1408/.  ;  together  with  290,542  gallons  of  British  spirits, 
valued  at  20,417/.,  and  64,584  gallons  of  rum,  valued  at 
19,406/.  The  entire  value  of  the  imports  from  Africa  to 
England  in  1787  was  117,817/.,  consisting  of  red- wood 
to  the  value  of  62,480/. ;  ivory  to  that  of  15,335/.  ;  gum- 
arabic  to  that  of  6388/. ;  Senegal  gum  to  that  of  5184/.  ; 
bees*-wax  to  that  of  3819/. ;  and  sundry  trifling  quan- 
tities of  cam-wood,  ebony,  ostrich  feathers,  &c.  These 
commodities  were  brought  home  in  46  vessels,  measuring 
altogether  6630  tons,  and  having  no  concern  in  the  slave- 
trade.  The  137  slavers  of  course  proceeded  with  their 
human  cargoes  from  the  African  coast  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  then  returned  to  England  laden  with  the  produce  of 
the  islands.  About  this  time  a  slave  is  said  to  have  cost 
from  8/.  to  22/.  in  Africa,  and  to  have  brought  from  28/. 
to  35/.  in  the  West  Indies :  about  a  century  before  the 
price  is  stated  to  have  been  about  3/.  in  Africa,  and  from 
15/.  to  17/.  in  the  West  Indies.  The  entire  number  of 
negroes  annually  exported  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
is  supposed  to  have  been,  when  the  Board  of  Trade  insti- 
tuted its  inquiry  into  the  subject,  not  less  than  74,000, 
namely,  by  the  British  38,000,  by  the  French  20,000,  by 
the  Portuguese  10,000,  by  the  Dutch  4000,  and  by  the 
Danes  2000 ;  but  of  these  many  were  conveyed  to  the 
Spanish  and  other  foreign  possessions  in  the  new  world. 
We  have  seen  that  the  importation  into  the  British  West 
Indies  in  the  year  1787  was  about  21,000,  and  of  these 
about  5000  appear  to  have  been  re-eiiLiQOT\«A.  \g  >^^^«^«v"^ 
West  iDdia  I3lattd3  and  to  the  \3m\ftA  ^\aXs».   \5^^'!i 
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first  three  years  after  the  war,  however  (1783, 1784^  and 
1785),  36,158  negroes  were  landed  in  Jamaica  alone,  of 
whicn  only  9118  were  re-exported,  namely,  395  to  the 
United  States,  the  rest  to  the-  foreign  West  India  Islands. 
In  1789  the  entire  number  imported  into  all  the  British 
Islands  was  21,425,  of  whom  8764  were  re-exported ;.  in 

1790  it  was  21 ,889,  of  whom  7542  were  re-exported  ;  in 

1791  it  was  30,763,  of  whom  only  1427  were  re-exported. 
We  will  now  shortly  notice  the  progress  made  during 

this  time  of  peace  bv  some  branches  of  our  trade,  which, 
although  not  actually  carried  on  in>  the  counftry,  may 
nevertheless  be  described  as  domestic,  inasmuch  as  they 
did  not  bring  us  into  any  direct  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations. 

Considerable  exertions  continued  to  be  made  for  the 
encouragement  and-  extension  of  the  herring,  pilchard, 
and  cod  fisheries,  in  our  own  and  the  neighbouring^seas. 
In  1785  parliament  passed  an  act  (the  ^  Greo.  III.,  c. 
68)  raising  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  salted 
pilchards  caught  during  the  succeeamg  twelvemonths, 
with  the  view  of  reviving  that  fishery,  which  had  for- 
merly been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  England,. but  had  lately  declined ;  and 
by  a  subsequent  act  (the  26  Geo.  IIL,  c.  45)  this  encou- 
ragement was  continued,  under  somewhat  modified  regu- 
lations, till  June,  1791.  In  1790  the  pilchard  fishery 
on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  is  stated  to  have  been  unusually 
abundant;  the  little  town  of  Mevagissey  is  recorded. to 
have  cured  10,000  hogsheads,  "  whichy  observes  Mac- 
pherson,  "  would  have  been  a  fund  of  wealth  to  the  in- 
liabitante,  if  the  high  price  of  salt,  whereof  six  bushds 
are  required  to  every  hogshead,  did  not  carry  off  the 
greatest  part  of  the  proeeeds.'**  The  following.  \«ar, 
however,  we  find  the  parliament. (by  the  31  Geo.^  III., 
c.  44)  still  further  encouftiging  the  pilchard  fishery  by-  a 
new  bounty  on  exportation.  For  the  ten  years  precedmg 
1756  the  annual  expoii:  of  pilchards  is  said  to  have  ave^ 
raged  30,000  bedheads,  and  to  have  employed  about 
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8000  Cornish  fishermen,  besides  about  4000  or  5000 
people  on  shore.  The  fish  were  exported  principally  to 
the  Mediterranean,  in  vessels  which  brought  back  salt, 
staves,  and  other  materials  for  the  fishery.  "  Pilchards," 
says  Macpherson,  under  the  year  1782,  "  are  so  much  in 
request  in  the  Italian  states,  that  the  orders  from  them  for 
lead,  tin,  copper,  leather,  &c.,  have  been  often  con- 
ditional, that,  if  such  a  quantity  of  pilchards  could  not  be 
sent,  the  other  articles  could  not  be  received  ;  and  the 
Venetian  government  allowed  British  vessels  importing 
a  certain  quantity  of  pilchards  to  take  in  currants  at  their 
islands,  though  the  carriage  of  that  fruit  was  restricted  to 
their  own  vessels."  Afterwards,  however,  the  quantity 
of  pilchards  annually  exported  fell  off  to  only  12,000  ar 
13,000  hogsheads. 

The  herring  fishery  on  the  Yarmouth  coast  employed 
only  94  vessels  in  the  year  1782 ;  "  whereas,"  says  Mac- 
pherson, "  in  the  year  1760  it  employed  205,  of  from  30 
to  100  tons,  and  gave  employment  to -about  6000  men, 
women,  boys,  and  girls,  besides  30  or  40  vessels  from 
Folkestone,  Hastings,  &c.,  which  have  now  deserted  it 
entirely.  For  about  twenty  years  preceding  1760,  the 
annual  capture  of  herrings  on  the  Norfolk  coast  was 
above  47,000  barrels,  of  which  above  38,000  were  ex- 
ported. The  fishery  which  the  pectple  of  Yarmouth, 
miiki  the  as«8taiice  of  the  Shetland  ndaepoaen,  used  to 
carry  on,  in  about  200  vessels  of  from  40  to  60  tons,  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  leekuid,  where  %he  cod  most  sale- 
able in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  markets  are  caught,  has 
been  annihilated  by  the  operation  of  the  salt-laws."* 
From  1777  to  1782  the  total  quantity  of  herrings  cured 
in  England  appears  to  hav«  varied  from  23,890  barrels, 
wliich  it  was  in  the  first  of  these  years,  ,to  35,359, 
which  it  was  in  the  ^t.  The  cod  exported  was  3473 
cwt  in  1777,  495  cwt.  in  1779,  6905  cwt.  in  1781,  and 
1341  cwt.  in  1782.  The  Scottish  herringrfidbery,on  the 
odier  hand,  bad  risen  as  the  English  declined.  In  1751 
the  Scottish  fishery  employed  only  2  vessels^  YneAs»aes\w^ 
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together  148  tons,  and  employing  33  men  and  boys ;  and 
the  quantity  of  herrings  taken  was  only  213  barrels. 
The  first  slight  impulse  appears  to  have  been  received  in 
1760,  when  the  number  of  vessels  was  13,  measuring  554 
tons  and  manned  by  130  hands,  and  the :j  quantity  of 
herrings  taken  3089  barrels.  A  few  years  before,  in 
1757,  the  bounty  had  been  raised  from  30s,  to  50s.  per 
ton,  at  which  rate  it  continued  down  to  the  year  1770, 
though  for  a  part  of  this  period  it  is  said  to  have  been 
very  irregularly  paid.  However,  in  1762  the  fishery 
employed  49  vessels,  87  in  1763,  119  in  1764,  157  in 
1765,  261  in  1766,  and  266  in  1767,  in  which  last  year 
the  Quantity  of  herrings  taken  was  28,328  barrels,  upon 
which  bounties  were  paid  to  the  amount  of  31,584/.* 
After  this  there  was  a  falling  off  for  two  or  three  years ; 
but  even  under  the  system  of  a  reduced  bounty  the  fishery 
soon  began  to  revive,  till  in  1775  the  number  of  vessels 
employed  was  281,  and  the  quantity  of  herrings  taken 
53,466  barrels ;  and  in  1776  the  number  of  vessels  was 
294,  and  the  herrings  taken  51,863  barrels.  "  Camp- 
belltown  (in  Argyleshire),  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the 
fishery,"  Macpherson  observes,  "  was  raised  by  it,  from 
having  only  4  small  vessels  and  3000  or  4000  inhabitants 
in  the  year  1750,  to  the  possession  of  62  stout  vessels, 

1  *  T6e  numbers  given  in  all  these  accounts,  as  of  barrels 
taken,  throughout  include  only  those  taken  in  the  first 
voyage  of  each  season,  or  that  called  the  bounty  voyage  ; 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  quantity  appears  to  have  teen 
usually  exported.  "But,"  observes  Macpherson,  "as  the 
busses  often  made  a  second,  and  sometimes  even  a  third, 
voyage,  and  as  the  herrings  taken  in  those  after  voyages  are 
believed  to  be,  one  year  with  another,  equal  to  those  taken 
in  the  bounty  voyages,  the  real  quantity  of  herrings  caught 
and  cured  by  the  busses  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  double 
the  quantity  here  stated.  The  number  of  herrings  taken  by 
boats,  and  consumed  fresh,  or  slightly  salted,  in  the  country, 
of  which  no  account  is  taken,  must  also  be  prodigiously 
great,  especially  when  an  extraordinary  plenty,  and  conse- 
quently low  price,  encourages  the  cadgers  (higglers)  to  cany 

them  as  far  as  possible  into  t\\e  VcAsmii^^^ts  of  the  country.** 
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carrying  750  men,  and  a  population  of  above  7000  inha- 
bitants, in  the  year  1777.  But  that  increase  is  a  small 
object,  in  point  of  national  utility, , when  compared  with 
the  increase  of  seamen  produced  by  the  bounty :  it  being 
calculated  that  two-thirds  of  the  seamen  who  man  the 
shipping  of  the  Clyde,  besides  a  considerable  proportion 
of  tnose  in  the  vessels  belonging  to  Liverpool,  feristol, 
and  even  London,  and  great  numbers  in  the  navy,  have 
been  bred  in  that  fishery.''*  After  the  commencement 
of  the  American  war,  however,  the  rise  in  the  prices  of 
barrels,  salt,  naval  stores,  and  in  seamen's  wages,  which 
had  ailvanced  by  the  year  1779  from  100  to  400  per  cent., 
pressed  so  hard  upon  this  branch  of  adventure  that  the 
number  of  vessels,  or  busses,  employed  in  the  fishery, 
gradually  declined  from  240,  manned  by  2600  hands,  in 
1777,  to  147,  manned  by  1667  hands,  in  1782,  and  the 
quantity  of  herrings  taken  from  43,313  barrels  in  the 
former  year  to  only  13,457  in  the  latter.  But  the  trade 
was  one  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  did  not  admit 
of  a  condition  of  steady  prosperity ;  and  even  the  bounties 
paid  by  the  public,  witn  the  object  of  encouraging  and 
sustaining  it,  although  they  no  doubt  occasioned  its  being 
carried  on  to  an  extent  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have 
attained,  at  the  same  time  only  gave  it  more  of  an  uncer- 
tain and  gambling  character.  Macpherson  himself,  with 
all  his  zeal  in  iavour  both  of  the  fisheries  and  of  the 
bounty  system,  cannot  altogether  shut  his  eyes  to  this 
view  of  the  matter.  "The  precarious  nature  of  the 
fishery,"  he  observes,  under  the  year  1782,  "appears 
very  strongly  from  the  great  inequality  of  the  exportation 
from  the  same  port.  Campbelltown,  which  in  the  year 
1755  exported  24,436  barrels,  and  has  been  generally 
one  of  tne  chief  ports  of  Scotland  for  the  exportation  of 
herrings,  exported  this  year  only  396  barrels.  Stranraer 
(in  \^^igtonshire)  in  the  year  1758  exported  13,121 
barrels,  and  has  in  some  years  exported  none  at  all. 
Cod  is  chiefly  imported  from  Shetland,  next  to  which 
Campbelltown,  and  of  later  years  sometimes  StoniQH<&^ 
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and  Aberdeen,  have  been  the  -ehief  fishing-places  for  the 
exportation  of  cod.'* 

The  Irish  herring-jfishery  appears  to  have  been  that 
which  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  success 
in  the  early  years  of  the  war.  Large  importations  of 
herrings  had  long  been  made  to  Ireland  from  the  East 
Country,  or  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  to  be  thence  re-ex- 
ported to  the  West  Indies,  where  they  formed  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  negroes  ;  but,  while  from  1764  to  1778 
this  importation  fix)m  abroad  averaged  26,365  barrels 
annually,  besides  16,657  barrels  from  Great  Britain,  the 
total  average  importation  from  all  parts  from  1779  to 
1783  had  fallen  to  12,277  barrels,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  quantity  exported  had  greatly  increased.  In  1781 
there  were  147  bounty  vessels  Wishing  in  Loch  Swilly, 
besides  117  others  from  Liverpool  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
"  The  Irish,"  says  Macpherson,  "have  great  advantages 
in  the  herring-fishery.  The  arrival  of  the  herrings,  so 
precarious  upon  the  extensive  west  coast  of  Scotland,  is 
certain  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  thev  swim 
close  to  the  shore.  The  fishing  is  free  from  restnctions, 
and  the  adventurers  either  fish  themselves  or  purchase 
from  the  fishers,  as  they  find  most -convenient,  whereby 
they  are  often  enabled  to  complete  their  loading  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  to  make  sev<?ral  trips  during  one  Ashing 
season,  which  generally  lasts  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
And  thus  they  can  obtain  a  greater  quantity  of  fish  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  and  also  run  their  cargoes  much 
earlier  to  a  market,  than  the  British  fisherman,  who  is 
tied  down  by  restrictive  laws  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and  support  a  -very  heavy  expense,  that  he  may  be  en- 
titled to  the  bounty."  He  adds  that  the  certainty  and 
freater  abundance  t>f  herrings  had  induced  many  of  the 
shermen  of  England  and  Scotland  to  prefer  the  Irish 
fishing-grounds  to  those  of  their  own  coasts,  f 

For  some  years  the  multitude  of  herrings  on  the 
Swedish  coast  had  been  «>  great  that,  after  as  many  were 
eaten  and  salted  for  future  consumption  and  exportation 
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as  could  be  so  disposed  of,  many  millions  of  them  were 
boiled  for  oil,  of  which  one  barrel  was  obtained  from 
eighteen  barrels  of  herrings.  About  16,000  barrels  of 
this  herring-oil  were  made  in  the  year  1781,  of  which  be- 
tween 14,000  and  15,000  barrels  were  exported  to  the 
Baltic,  Holland,  and  Spain.  But  under  the  year  1784  we 
read,  ^^  This  year  no  herrings  appeared  upon  the  coast  of 
Sweden.  But  on  the  west  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
the  abundance  of  these  heaven-directed  visitors  was  incon- 
ceivably great.  On  the  Irish  coast  the  fishermen  gone- 
rally  loaded  tiieir  boats  with  a  single  haul  of  a  net,  and 
each  boat  cleared  54/.  in  the  three  months- of  the  summer 
fishing,  though  the  herrings  were  sold  during  the  first 
monUi  (July)  for  about  lOd,  a  tliousand,  or  tcom  4//.  to 
Qd,  for  as  many  as  a  horse  could  carry  ;  though  millions 
were  boiled  down  for  oil,  and  millions  were  thrown  away. 
On  the  coast  of  Scotland-  as  many  herrings  were  caught 
in  one  inlet  of  the  sea,  called  Lochi  Urn,  in-  Inverness- 
shire,  in  seven  or  eight  weoks,  as,  if  they  could  have  been 
broueht  to  market,  would  have  sold  for  56,000/. ;  after 
which,  the  stock  of  salt  and'  casks  being,  expended,  the 
])eople,  who  seem  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  method 
of  making  chI  of  them,  ov  were  prevented  by  the  want  or 
high  price  ol'  fuel,  gave  up  the  fishery."*  This  vear,  it 
is  stated,  the  foreign  vessels  employed  in  the  herring 
fishery  on-  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland  were  na 
fewer  tlian  275,  carrying  3765  men  ;  namely,  1*66  firom. 
various  ports  of  Holland,  44-  feom  Emden,  29  from  Ham^ 
burg  and  Altona,  24  from  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  7  from. 
Dunkirk,  together  with  three  Danish  yaggers  and.  2 
Dutch  stDre-shi|)S4 

The  next  year  a  new  act  was  passed  for  the  regidation 
of  the  fisheries  (the  25  Geo.  III.  c.  65),  which  removed: 
some  restrictions  under  which  the  bounties  had  hitherto 
been  paid :  busses  or  vessels  of  the  burthen  of  80  tons  or 
more  were  now  allowed  to  receive  bounty  for  that  amount 
of  tonnaffe ;  all  the  vessels  were  permitted  to  prooeed' di- 
rect to  ue  fislicry,  without  being  compelled  to  muster  at 
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a  general  rendezvous ;  and  liberty  was  given  to  employ 
the  salt  shipped  for  curing  herrings  in  curing  cod,  fing, 
or  hake  (which  fish,  so  cured,  however,  were  not  to  be 
entitled  to  any  bounty  on  exportation).  Another  act  was 
passed  in  1786,  reducing  the  bounty  to  20*.  per  ton ;  and 
a  third  the  year  after  that,  making  some  other  alterations, 
which  need  not  be  detailed.  It  appears  to  have  been 
only  in  the  Scotch  fishery  that  the  county  was  operative 
to  any  material  extent.  According  to  a  table  which 
Macpherson  inserts  under  the  year  1800,  "  extracted," 
he  says,  "  partly  from  various  accounts  laid  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  fisheries,  who  bestowed  much  atten- 
tion on  that  important  object  in  this  and  the  preceding 
year,  and  partly  from  the  books  of  the  inspector-genend 
of  imports  and  exports,**  there  were  no  vessels  engaged 
in  the  English  fishery  "  on  the  tonnage  bounty*'  in  any 
of  the  years  1783,  1784,  and  1785,  and  only  from  one  to 
six  in  any  of  the  seven  following  years,  except  in  1788, 
when  the  number  was  15,  and  1789,  when  it  was  16. 
Yet  the  exjiortations  of  herrings  from  England  through- 
out the  ten  years  are  stated  to  have  varied  from  12,116 
barrels  of  white  herrings  in  1785  to  25,630  in  1792,  and 
from  12,914  barrels  of  red  herrings  in  1789  to  40,270  in 
1784.  In  the  Scotch  fishery,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  vessels  engaged  on  the  bounty  system  appears 
to  have  increased  progressively  from  154,  measuring  7307 
tons,  and  manned  by  1696  hands,  in  1783,  to  332,  mea- 
suring 15,525  tons,  and  employing  3738  hands,  in  1792; 
while  the  quantity  of  herrings  cured  for  the  bounty  rose 
during  the  same  time  from  13,603  barrels  to  81,851.  In 
1792  also  25,822  barrels  of  herrings  are  stated  to  have 
been  cured  in  Scotland  **not  on  the  tonnage  bounty.*'* 
Some  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  Yarmouth  fishery  be- 
gan, it  seems,  in  the  year  1787  to  fit  out  vessels  for  the 
deep-sea  fishery,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  act 
passed  the  preceding  year,  one  of  the  clauses  of  which 
illotted  premiums  of  80,  60,  40,  and  20  guineas,  to  be 
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paid,  in  addition  to  the  tonnage  bounties,  to  the  four 
vessels  which  should  bring  to  land  the  greatest  quantities 
of  herrings  from  the  north  and  north-east  coasts  of  the 
kingdom  between  the  beginning  of  June  and  the  end  of 
November.  "  Their  fishermen,"  Macpherson  relates, 
under  the  year  1789,  **  proceeded  to  Shetland,  and  some- 
times so  far  beyond  it  that  they  fell  in  with  floating  ice. 
They  followed  the  Dutch  method  of  shooting  their  nets  . 
in  deep  water  from  the  vessels,  and  not  in  lochs  or  bays 
from  their  boats,  as  the  British  buss-fishers  do.  In  the 
second  and  third  years  of  their  fishing  they  believed  their 
herrings  to  be  nothing  inferior  to  those  of  the  Dutch  in 
respect  to  ciudng ;  and  they  sent  the  most  of  them  to  Ham- 
burg, where,  happening  to  be  the  first  that  arrived,  they 
brought  a  price  equal  to  that  of  the  early  Dutch  herrings, 
and,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  they  were  still  able 
to  stand  the  competition  with  them.  This  year  some  of 
the  Yarmouth  pickled  herrings  were  sent  even  to  Rotter- 
dam, and  the  owners  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their 
sales.  But  the  expense  of  this  mode  of  fishing,  though 
it  had  hitherto  been  attended  with  such  auspicious  pro- 
spects, being  greater  than  the  usual  returns  could  indem- 
nify, and  the  adventurers  being  disappointed  in  obtaining 
the  bounties  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to,  they 
gave  it  up."* 

An  account  of  the  fishery  and  trade  of  Newfoundland 
from  the  end  of  the  war,  drawn  up  from  official  returns 
by  the  admirals  commanding  on  that  station,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1792.  According  to  this 
statement  the  number  of  British  fishing-vessels  engaged 
in  the  fishery  had  increased  from  236  in  1784  to  389  in 
1788,  but  had  after  that  declined  till  it  was  only  276  in 
1792 ;  the  British  sack-vessels,  which  were  only  60  in 
.  1784,  were  173  in  1786,  and  161  in  1792;  the  British 
colony-vessels  were  50  in  1784,  34  in  1786,  28  in  178a, 
70  in  1789,  and  67  in  1792 ;  the  bye-boats  were  344  in 
1784,  and  584  in  1791 ;  and  the  boats  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants,  which  were  only  1068  in  1784,  were  2090  la 
1788,  and,  although  the  number  aSterww^^^^  qI&^^^x5^ 
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still  1259  in  1791.  In  1792  the  bye-boats  and  boats  of 
the  inhabitants  are  reckoned  together  ^  1997.  The 
number  of  |)eople  residing  throughout  the  winter  in  the 
island,  which  was  10.701  in  1784,  had  increased  to  19,106 
in  1789,  but  by  1791  had  fallen  off  to  16,097,  The  ex- 
ports  in  1791  consisted  of  751,296  quintids  of  (kied  eod 
(of  which  29,717  were  sent  to  the  British  islands,  57,177 
to  the  West  Indies,-  the  remainder  to  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  and  Madeira)  ;  20,825  quintals  of  core  fish  (jbII  to 
the  British  islands)  ;  5046  tierces  of  salmcm  (mostly  to 
the  south  of  Europe)  ;  1725  barrels  of  herrings  (mostly 
to  the  West  Indies) ;  2122  tons  of  oil  (mosdy  to  the 
British  islands) ;  28,964  sealskins  (all  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland)  ;  40,544  feet  of  plankis  and  boards  (to  the 
same  quarter)  ;  29,000  shingles  (to  the  West  Indies) ; 
16,948  staves  (to  the  British  islands).  These  commo- 
dities formed  the  cargoes  of  523  ships,  measuring  58,420 
tons,  and  manned  by  4289  seamen  ;  288  of  the  number 
clearing  out  for  the  Homan  Catholic  countries  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  140  for  the  British  islands,  47  for  the  West 
Indies,  35  for  the  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
and  13  for  the  United  States. 

The  Greenland  or  Northern  whale-fishery  received  a 
great  impulse  from  the  cessation  of  the  war.  In  1781 
the  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade  were  only  34  from  Eag- 
iand  and  5  from  Scotland,  measuring  altogether  11,318 
tons.  The  next  year  the  bounty  vv^as  riuscd  from  80s.  to 
408.  per  ton ;  but  the  number  of  vessels  was  still  only  44 
(including  6  from  Scotland)  in  1782,  and  51  (including 
4  from  Scotland)  in  1783.  In  1784,  however,  the  num- 
ber was  89  from  England  and  7  from  Scotland ;  in  1785, 
136  from  England  and  13  from  Scotland ;  in  1786,  162 
iirom  England  and  23  from  Scotland  ;  and  even  in  the  next 
yeavy  when  the  bounty  was  again  reduced  to  30«.,  the 
number  was  219  from  England  and  31  frmn  SootUnd, 
measuring  altogether  73,337  tons.*     In  1788  it  was  still 

*  From  a  table  in  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  iv. 
180.    The  numbers  differ  somewhat  from  those  given  in 
Chalmers's  Histonea\  View,  ^,  VI^,  wv^\!w3a,iiMi  citatement 
in  the  last  chapter  is  fovwAe^. 
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216  from  England  and  31  &om  Scotland.  After  this, 
however,  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off;  the  ac- 
<.-ount  of  shippii^  for  1789  exhibiting  only  133  vessels 
cleared  out  for  Greenland  from  England  and  28  from 
Scotland  ;  that  for  1790,  only  9a  from  England  and  23 
from  Scotland;  that  for  1791,  tiie  same  numbers;  and 
that  for  1792,  only  73  from  England  and  20  from  Scot- 
land, measuiing  altogether  26,983  tons,  or  little  more 
than  a  third  of  the  jquantibr  of  shipping'  employed  in  the 
trade  -^ve  years  before.  With  the  view  of  checking  this 
declhne,  acts  modifying  l^e  regulations  under  whidb  th& 
fishery  should  be  con&cted  were  passed  by  parliament 
in  1789,  and  again  in  1791 ;  but  the  Tesult  showed  that 
the  branch  of  enterprise  which  it  was  thus  attempted  to 
foster  was  neally  :of  too  uncertain  -and  precarious  a  nature 
to  sustain  itself  without  the  artificial  prop  of  the  bounty 
system,  according  to  the  extension  or  restriction  of  which 
it  was  plain  that  the  trade  would  usually  expand  or  con- 
tract. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  whale  fishery,  which  had  sprung  up 
some  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  pe- 
riod, was  now  annually  attracting  adventurers  to  an  oppo- 
site region  of  the  globe.  The  South  "Sea  whale  fishery 
took  its  rise,  in  some  degree,  as  31acphcrson  observes, 
irmn  the  American  war,  with  the  breaking  out  of  which 
the  commencement  of  the  proseoutien  of  Sna  trade  by  the 
English  coinddes.  ^'  The  American  wliale-fishers,"  the 
historian  relates,  "  when  they  found  the  whales  scarce  in 
their  own  seas,  used  to  stretch  over  to  the  -eoast  of  Ire- 
land, and  often  as  far  as  Africa,  Brazil,  and  even  the 
t«mote  Falkland  islands,  in  pursuit  of  the  spermaceti 
whales,  thQ  most  valuable  of  the  cetaceous  tribes.  That 
fishery  being  given  up  in  consequence  of  the  war,  many 
of  the  harpooners  were  induced  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  the  British  merchants,  who  fitted  out  vessels  for  the 
Newfoundland  and  Southern  whale-fisheries.  For  the 
latter,  which  was  quite  a  new  business  in  this  country, 
tliere  were  equipped  1 5  vessels  of  about  170  tons.^  axui 
each  carryings  four  American  har\Mxm.«t%\  ttsA^*^ww^ 
their  acquisitions  were  only  about  40  ot  ^  Xooa  cR^  ^^^sJt 
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eacn  vessel,  yet  the  euperior  quality,  and  the  price  ( 
advanced  by  the  war  from  35/.  to  70/.  per  ton,  were  8 
cient  to  encourage  the  merchants  to  persevere  in  the 
siness."*  Acts  establishing  bounties  for  the  encouri 
mcnt  of  the  South  Sea  whale-fishery  were  passed 
parliament  in  1786, 1788,  and  1789.  It  appem^  that 
vessels  engaged  in  this  trade,  which  till  1781  all  beloc 
to  London,  were  12  in  1776,  13  in  1777,  19  in  17 
after  which  the  number  fell  to  4  in  1779,  and  was  n 
higher  than  9,  which  it  was  in  1783,  till  1785,  wh< 
was  11.  The  number  for  1786  is  not  given  ;t  hut  it 
28  m  1787,  42  in  1788,  45  in  1789,  33  in  1790,  7< 
1791 ,  and  42  of  9544  tons  burthen  and  carrying  816  n 
in  1792.  No  Scotch  vessels  took  part  in  this  fishery 
At  the  same  time  that  the  political  constitution 
government  of  the  East  India  Company  were  regul 
upon  a  new  principle  by  the  act  of  24  Geo.  III.,  sesi 
c.  25,  passed  on  the  13th  of  August,  1784,  a  great  chi 
was  wrought  in  the  principal  branch  of  the  Compa 
trade  by  the  act  reducing  the  duties  on  tea,  called 
Commutation  Act  (the  24  Geo.  III.  sess.  2,  c. 
passed  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month.  In  the 
years  preceding  1780  the  importations  of  tea  from  C 
mto  Europe  had  been  118,783,811  pounds  in  107  s 
belonging  to  the  Continent,  and  only  50,759,451  poi 
in  79  ships  belonging  to  the  Company ;  that  is  to 
the  average  annual  importation  by  the  Company  had  1 

*  Annals  of  Commerce,  iii.  590. 

t  In  the  table,  printed  by  Macpherson  (Annals  of  C 
merce,  iv.  180),  from  which  we  extract  the  figures  in 
text,  both  the  number  of  vessels  and  the  tonnage  for  ; 
are  set  down  at  0.  But  this  must  be  either  a  misprio 
must  be  intended  to  indicate  merely  that  the  proper  fig 
cannot  be  ascertained,  for  the  other  columns  of  the  1 
show  that  the  trade  for  that  year  was  very  considerable : 
bounty  paid  amounted  to  2400/.,  and  the  returns  from 
fishery  were.  1113  tons  of  oil,  357  cwt.  of  whale-fins, 
772  seal-skins.  All  these  numbers  are  very  greatly  la 
tZian  those  for  the  precedm£^t^T,^\v««i\\'^«s8els  are  si 
to  have  been  engaged  in  tiie  i^^^r^. 
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only    5,639,939    pounds,   while   the    supply    annually 
brought  by  other  parties  was  13,198,201  pounds.     At 
the  same  time,  it  was  calculated,  from  the  inquiries  that 
were  made  in  the  best-informed  quarters,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  the  article  in*  the  British  dominions  and  on 
the  Continent  was  directly  the  reverse  of  what  these 
quantities  would  indicate — that  the  people  of  the  Conti- 
nent certainly  did  not  use  more  than  5,500,000  pounds 
of  tea  in  the  year,  and  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  at 
least  13,300,000  pounds.     And  it  was  also  well  known 
that  several  millions  of  pounds  of  the  leaves  of  sloe,  ash, 
and  other  trees,  were  sold  for  tea  in  this  country  ;  so  that 
the  total  quantity  of  the  commodity,  genuine  and  fic- 
titious, that  was  consumed  in  the  British  dominions  was 
supposed  to  be  probably  not  much  less  than  18,000,000 
pounds,  of  which  between  12,000,000  and  13,000,000 
must  have  been  smuggled  or  counterfeit.*     When  the 
ad  valorem  duty  was  reduced  by  the  Commutation  Act 
from  about  120  per  cent,  to  12^  per  cent.,  the  Company's 
sales  increased  at  once  to  nearly  three  times  their  former 
amount.    The  quantity  of  tea  sold  by  the  Company  in 
1785  was  16,307,433  pounds ;  in  1791  it  was  16,989,748  ; 
in  1792  it  was  17,294,205.     The  importations  by  the 
Company,  of  course,  rose  in  the  same  proportion  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  quantity  annually  imported  direct  from 
China  into  the  Continent  of  Europe  went  on  decreasing, 
till  from  19,072,300  pounds,  which  it  was  in  1784,  it 
had  fallen  to  2,291,560  pounds  in  1791.     At  the  same 
time  the  demand  for  British  goods,  and  especially  wool- 
lens, became  every  year  greater  in  China.     In  1785  the 
woollens  exported  to  China  consisted  only  of  4634  pieces 
of  cloth,  of  60,000  pieces  of  long  ell,  and  of  332  pieces  of 
camlet ;  in  1791  they  consisted  of  6456  pieces  of  cloth, 
160,000  pieces  of  long  ell,  and  2340  pieces  of  camlet. 
In  the  former  of  these  years  no  tin  was  exported ;  in  the 
latter  the  quantity  sent  out  was  1200  tons.     The  ex- 
portation of  tin  commenced  in  1789.     Altogether,  the 

•  Macpherson's  History  of  the  EuTopeaxiCioxDML'«5:fc^^'^>&s3L 
India,  p.  209. 
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prime  cost  of  the  woollen  goods  exported  bv  the  Coq»- 
pany  to  China,  India,  Bencoelen,  ana  St.  Helena^  which 
was  only  238,946/.  in  1784,  had  grown  to  be  580^096/. 
in  1791,  and  675,285/.,  in  17192.  Of  this  latter  sum  the 
|)ortion  paid  for  goods  sent  to  China  was  587,4^1/.  The 
viilue  of  the  entire  merchandise  exported  by  the  Com- 
])any,  which  in  1784  was  418,747/.  in  27  vessels^  was  in 
1792  1,031,262/.  m  43  vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
quantity  of  bullion  sent  out  gradually  declined  from 
724,317/.  in  1785,  to  489,192/.  in  1788 ;  and  then,  after 
rising  in  1789  to  787,078/.,  fell  again  to  6S2^06l.  in 
1790,  to  530,567/.  in  1791,  and  to  10,943/.  in  1792^* 
The  entire  value  of  the  Company's  imports,  whiehr  in 
1783  was  3,000,978/.,  and  which  in  1784  was  4,204,98il/., 
was  4,647,974/.  in  1786,  5,141,682/.  in  1794,  and 
5,060,819/.  in  1792.  But  during  this  space  what  was 
called  the  private  trade  also  made  a*  rapid  progress,  and 
became  of  large  amount :  this  was  the  trade  earned  on  by 
the  commanders  and  officers  of  the  Company's  ships,,  and 
by  their  servants  and  the  free  merchants  residing  by  their 
permission  in  India,  who  were  allowed  to  export  and  im- 
port goods  on  their  owm  account  in  whatever  spare  room 
was  left  in  the  ships  after  the  cargoes  belonging  to  ths 
Company  had  been  taken  on  board.  In  this  privatv 
trade,  the  value  of  the  imports,  which  in  1783' war  only 
144,176/.,  and  in  1784  400,784/.,  had  by  1787  risen  to 
918,389/.,  and  was  930,930/.  in- 1790^  709,466/.  in  1791, 
and  703,578/.  in  1792.  The  pnogress-  of  the  entire- trade 
will  be  most  distinctly  indicated  by  exhibiting  its  stste 
for  the  three  years^  immediately  preceding  1786,  and 
during  the  three  years  ending  with  1792: — In  1782, 
total  exports  647,092/.  in  24  ships,  total  imports 
3,363,174/.;  in  1783,  exports  405,442/.  in  13  sliip», 
imports  3,146,154/.;  in  1784,,  exports  •418,747/.  m  27 
ships,  imports  4,605,765/. ;  in  1790,  exports  1,461,488/. 
in  25  ships,  imports  6,035,438/. ;  in  1791,  exports 
1,606,616/.  in  28  ships,  imports  6,850,987/. ;  in  1792. 

*  Table  in  Mac.p\veT?,cyD!&  History  of  European  Commerce 
with  India,  p.  420 .  M  v-  "^tW  \jft  TMi!«»'^»\BQSl\ffla  exponed 
in  1791  to  have  been  0Ti\7  ^'ia,^'^^^. 
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expoi-ts  1,042,205/.  in  43  ^ips,  imports  5,754,397/.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  there  was  no  bullion  exported  in 
the  former  three  years,  and  only  the  amount  of  10,9432. 
in  1792. 

The  increaser  of  the  trade  demanding  the  employment 
of  a  larger  capital,  the  Company  was  empowered  m  1786 
(by  the  26  Geo.  III.  c.  62)  to  add  800,000/.  to  its  stock ; 
and  this,  being  subscribed  for  at  155  per  cent.,  produced 
an  actual  additional  ci^ital  of  1,240,000/.  In  1789 
another  act  (the  29  Geo  III.  e.  65)  autiiorized  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  capital  of  l^e  Company  by  the  sum  of 
1 ,000,000/. ;  which,  being  subscribed  ior  at  174  per  cent., 
produced  1,740,000/.  The  Company's  nominal  capital 
was  now  5,000,000/.,  upon  which  the  proprietors  were 
paid  a  dividend  of  8  per  eent^  as  they  had  been  e^er 
since  17T8. 

We  wm  close  these  details  of  the  state  of  the  several 
branches  of  our  commerce  in  1792,  and  of  the  progress  it 
had  made  during  tiie  preceding  eight  years  of  peace,  by 
collecting  from  some  curious  tables  and  statements  given 
by  George  Chalmers,  in  his  "  Historical  View  of  the  Do- 
mestic Economy  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  the  leading 
particulass  of  the  commercial  condition  of  the  country  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France  in  1793,.  as 
compared  with  what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
American  war  in  1774. 

Taiung  the  av^vges  of  the  ax  years  ending  with*  1774, 
and  of  the  six  ending  with  1792,  it  appears  that  the  value 
of  British  raanuflMitures  annually  exported  to  the  different 
countries  of  the  world  had  uicreaaed  between  the  one  date 
and  the  other  as  follows :— to  Ireland,  from  1,024,231/. 
to  1,352,291/. ;  to  Guernsey  and  the  other  Channel  is- 
lands, from  36,201/.  to  73,342/. ;  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
from  2893/.  to  17,717/. ;  to  Greenland,  from  2/.  to  11/.; 
to  the  South  Sea  whale-fishery,  from  0/.  to  75/. ;  to  New 
Holland,  from  0/.  to  3179/. ;  to  the  East  Indies,  from 
907,240/.  to  1,921,955/.;  to  the  West  Indies,  from 
1,209,265/.  to  1,845,962/.;  to  British  America^  frQ«\ 
310,946/.  to  697,205/. ;  to  the  \3m\fc^  ^XssJwa^  "tt^Kv 
a^l6,824/.  to  2,^7,306/. ;   to  Aincau,  %wstoi  ^A^^R^^^ 
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to  568,663/. ;  to  Holland,  from  741,886/.  to  746,716/. ; 
to  Italy  and  Venice,  from  618,817/.  to  722,221/. ;  to 
Portugal  and  Madeira,  from  578,961/.  to  643,653/. ;  to 
Germany,  from  431,223/.  to  763,160/.;  to  Flanders, 
from  332,667/.  to  386,054/. ;  to  the  Straits  and  Gibraltar, 
from  136,713/.  to  250,228/. ;  to  Russia,  from  182,257/. 
to  278,054/. ;  to  Denmark  and  Norway,  from  97,034/.  to 
160,131/. ;  to  France,  from  87,164/.  to  717,807/. ;  to 
Turkey,  from  65,189/.  to  73,026/. ;  to  the  East  Country, 
from  62,996/.  to  78,674/. ;  to  Sweden,  from  22,090/.  to 
41,575/.  The  only  instance  of  decrease  was  in  the  ex- 
ports to  Spain  and  the  Canaries,  the  value  of  which  had 
declined  from  878,066/.  to  605,055/.  On  the  whole,  the 
average  exports  to  the  British  dominions  in  Europe  had ' 
risen  from  1,063,327/.  to  1,443,361/. ;  those  to  countries 
beyond  Europe,  from  5,093,639/.  to  7,844,346/. ;  those 
to  all  foreign  European  countries,  from  4,185,053/.  to 
6,466,253/. ;  making  a  total  increase  of  from  10,342,019/. 
to  14,753,959/.,  or  of  not  much  less  than  60  per  cent,  in 
the  eighteen  years,  the  first  eight  of  which  had  been 
years  of  war  and  only  the  last  ten  years  of  |)eace. 

Another  account  shows  the  quantity  of  the  shipping 
cleared  outwards  from  Great  Britain  at  the  commence- 
ment, the  middle,  and  the  close  of  this  period  of  eighteen 
years.  This  was,  on  the  average  of  the  years  1772,  73, 
and  74,  British  899,631  tons,  foreign  66,443  ;  total, 
966,074 ;  value  of  cargoes,  17,128,029/. :  on  the  average 
of  1785,  '86,  and  '87,  British  1,156,306  tons,  foreign 
122,301 ;  total  1,278,607  ;  value  of  cargoes,  16,429,497/.; 
on  the  average  of  1790,  '91,  and  '92,  British  1,499,105 
tons,  foreign  169,684;  total,  1,668,789;  value  of  car- 
goes, 22,585,772/.  In  1791  the  entire  quantity  of  ship- 
ping belonging  to  the  British  dominions  consisted  of 
15,647  ships,  measuring  1,611,401  tons,  and  manned  by 
117,113  hands;  in  1792,  of  16,079  ships,  measuring 
1,540,145  tons,  and  manned  by  118,286  hands;  in  1793, 
of  16,329  ships,  measuring  1,564,520  tons,  and  manned 
by  118,952  hands.  Of  the  ships  in  the  last  of  these 
years,  10,779  beloiv^ed  \o  ^Yv^md,  2122  to  Scotland, 
i  181  to  Ireland,  1&^^  lo  Wi-a  cs^wCve»,Yin  \ft^'ii\siAQC 
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Man,  92  to  Jersey,  and  89  to  Guernsey.  The  royal 
navy,  which  in  1760  amounted  to  300,416  tons,  bad  de- 
clined to  276,046  tons  in  1774,  hut  had  risen  to  433,239 
tons^in  1792  ;  in  which  year  it  consisted  of  7  first-rates, 
21  second-rates,  112  third-rates,  21  fourth-rates,  103 
fifith-rates,  42  suth-rates,  and  192  sloops,  &c.,  making  a 
total  of  498  vessels  of  all  kinda.* 

As  a  final  index  of  the  inerease  of  the  commercial  ac- 
tivity of  the  nation,  and  the  general  progress  of  our 
economical  prospenty,  during  tiie  interval  between,  the 
war  of  the  American  and  the  war  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, we  may  notice  the  growth  of  the  post-ofiice  revenue. 
Macpherson,  in  his  *'  Annals  of  Commerce,"  has  given  a 
table,  drawn  up,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  se<»>ctary  and  accountant-general  of  the 
poat-offioe,  which  exhibits  both  the  gross  and  net  annual 
revenue  iirom  1783,  and  also  presents  a  view  of  the 
faist<»y  of  the  estabHshmeDt  from  the  earliest  date.  In 
1652,  according  to  this  account,  the  revenues  of  the  post- 
offices  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  were  fanned 
for  10,000/.  At  this  time  there  Mcre  only  two  rates  of 
poati^ :  2d.  for  a  letter  earned  not  more  than  eighty 
miles;  Sd.  for  one  curried  beyond  that  distance.  In 
166a  the  post-office  wa»  &rmed  for  21 ,000/. ;  and  in  1686 
the  revenue  was  estimated  at  65,000/.  •  This,  however, 
was  probably  the  gross  revenue ;  for,  on  the  average  of 
the  tour  yean  from  1707  to  l?ld  inclusive,  the  net  annual 
revenue  is  steted  to  have  been  only  68,052/.  In  1711 
the  rates  of  postage  were  angmented  60  per  cent. ;  and 
on  the  average  of  the  four-ycara  from  1711  to  1714  m- 
chisive,  the  annual  net  revenue  was  88,223/.  for  England 
and  2000/.  for  Scotland,  or  in  all  90,223/.  In  1722  the 
gross  revenue  was  201,804/. ;  but  this  included  33,398/. 
for  franks,  while  the  management  or  expenses  of  the  es- 
tablishment amounted  to  70,3C6/. ;  so  that  the  net  re- 
venue or  actual  pioduce  was  no  more  tluui  98,010/.  For 
the  year  ending  5th  April,  1755,  the  gross  revenue  was 
210^663/. ;  but  whether  this  included  the  ratsft  ^&!diX^^9^^ 

•  Oialmen,  IfittorioaL  View,  w  iW-'KV^*  . 
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have  been  chargeable  on  franks  does  not  appear.  The 
privilege  of  franking  was  considerably  limited  in  1764 
(by  the  4  Geo.  III.  c.  24)  ;  and  in  the  year  ending  6th 
April,  1766,  the  gross  revenue  of  the  post-office  was 
281)636/,  In  that  ending  6th  April,  1775,  it  was 
346,321/.  In  1783  the  gross  revenue  was  416,668/.,  the 
net  produce  169,868/.  In  1784  the  privilege  of  franking 
was  further  limited  (by  the  24  Geo.  III.  sess.  2,  c.  37), 
the  rates  of  postage  were  raised,  and  the  expenses  were 
also  reduced,  as  well  as  additional  rapidity,  punctuality, 
and  security  given  to  the  conveyance  of  letters  by  the 
establishment  of  mail-coaches,  and  the  other  improve-* 
ments  introduced  by  Mr.  Palmer.  For  that  year  the 
gross  revenue  of  the  post-office  was  438,734/.,  the  net 
produce  197,666/.  In  1786  the  gross  revenue  was 
486,178/.,  the  net  produce  266,679/.  And  from  this 
point  the  returns  continued  steadily  to  increase,  till  in 
1792  the  gross  revenue  was  607,881/.,  the  net  produce 
368,784/.*  This  would  indicate  an  augmentation  of  cor- 
respondence since  1784  to  the  extent  of  not  much  less 
than  40  per  cent. 

But  this  onward  course,  in  which  things  had  been  pro- 
ceeding so  steadily  for  eight  or  nine  years,  was,  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1792,  checked  and  brought  to  a 
stand-still  at  once.  In  the  month  of  November  in  that 
year,  the  Gazette  announced  the  unprecedented  number 
of  106  bankruptcies.  No  such  wide-spread  commercial 
ruin  had  ever  before  been  known  in  England  in  the 
worst  of  times.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  average  number  of  bankruptcies  in  England  was 
not  40  a-year.  From  1710  to  1720  the  numb^  was  as 
often  considerably  under  as  somewhat  above  200.     It  was 

''  *  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  iv.  547,  548.  The 
table  of  the  gross  revenue  from  1786  to  1793,  in  Chalmers's 
Historical  View,  p.  208,  gives  considerably  smaller  sums 
under  each  year :  the  difference  is  probably  occasioned  by 
the  revenue  of  the  Scotch  post-office  being  included  in  the 
one  account,  and  not  in  the  other.  The  statements  of  the 
gross  revenue  for  17^4  «tt^  \n%.^,  ^-^^a.  v\  our  preceding 
chapter,  zuust  be  underftVjo^«&T«fe^^%^»'^ai!5S«=^^^^^ 
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415  in  1726,  446  in  1727,  and  388  in  1728;  but  after 
these  three  years  it  again  declined,  till,  in  1745,  it  was 
only  200,  and  in  1746  only  159 ;  nor  was  it  ever  so  high 
as  300  till  the  year  1764,  when  it  was  301.  It  was  525 
in  1772,  and  562  in  1773 ;  but  in  1774  it  fell  again  to 
360.  In  1778  the  extraordinary  number  of  675  bank- 
ruptcies occurred  ;  but,  for  the  next  six  years,  the  ave- 
rage number  was  only  about  500  annually.  It  rose 
gradually  with  the  extension  of  trade ;  but,  although  it 
was  604  in  1791,  the  rate  at  which  it  proceeded  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  1792  would  not  have  made  it  more 
than  570  for  the  whole  of  that  year.  What  occasioned 
the  shock  and  panic  in  the  public  mind  was,  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  the  montnly  number  of  bankruptcies 
mounted  to  105  in  November,  from  having  been  not  so 
many  as  50  per  month,  on  an  average,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  greatest  number  of  bankruptcies  that 
had  ever  before  this  occurred  in  one  month  was  83^ 
which  was  the  number  in  November,  1788.* 

Referring  to  these  facts,  "we  may  see,"  observes 
Chalmers,  **  that  the  commencement  of  Queen  Anne's 
war  did  not  greatly  incommode  our  traders.  The  bustle 
and  business  of  her  hostilities  appear  to  have  increased 
the  number  of  bankrupts.  The  rebellion  of  1715  seems 
to  have  made  none.  1  he  South  Sea  year,  1720,  appears 
to  have  involved  our  merchants  in  the  burst  of  bubbles, 
though  it  was  public  rather  than  private  credit  which  was 
chiefly  affected  during  this  unlmppy  year  of  visionary 
projects.  Our  bankruptcies  now  regularly  increased  witn 
the  augmentation  of  our  trade.  Ihe  rebellion  of  1745 
overturned  none  of  our  commercial  houses.  The  war  of 
1756  seems  to  have  done  a  little  more  mischief,  though 
that  mischief  seems  to  have  decreased  as  hostilities  went 
on.  The  peace  of  1763  augmented  the  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies, though  the  commercial  distresses  of  that  period 
seem  to  have  been  more  in  sound  than  in  reality.  With 
our  traffic  and  business,  our  bankruptcies  continued  to 

*  See  Table  of  the  number  of  bankrupVaeft  m  «n^t^  tsxo^*^^ 
from  1700  to  1793,  ia  Chalmers's  H\sU>m^N\«^>'^*^'i.^' 
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incrcoa«  in  nunil)er  and  maniitude.  We  perceive  how 
niftny  they  were  au^ented  during  1772  and  1773,  when 
our  circulation  was  impeded  at  a  nMunent  of  uncommoo 
prosi)erity.  We  see  a  smaller  number  of  bankruptcies  in 
1781,  when  our  trade  was  the  most  depressed  during  the 
American  war,  than  in  1772  and  1773,  The  two  most 
pro6i>crous  years  which  this  nation  had  eyer  known  were 
1791  and  1792 ;  vet,  strange  to  tell,  the  number  of  our 
bankruptcies  was  larger  than  the  amount  of  them  in  1781, 
the  most  disastrous  year  of  the  American  war."* 

The  alarm,  however,  excited  by  the  large  number  of 
the  bankruptcies  which  took  place  in  November,  1798, 
did  not  amve  at  its  height  till  the  spring  of  the  following 
year.  In  December,  1792,  the  bankruptcies  were  only 
47  ;  but  in  January,  1793,  the  number  was  77,  in  Feb- 
ruary 87,  in  March  105,  in  April  188,  in  Maj  209,  ia 
June  158,  in  July  109:  thus,  mr  the  five  montba  frem 
March  to  July  inclusive,  making  an  average  of  abovt  154 
a  month,  or  at  the  rate  of  1850  a  year.  The  actoid 
number  of  bankruptcies  in  the  year  1793  was  1304,  which 
was  considerably  more  than  twiee  the  number  that  bad 
happened  in  any  preceding  year,  with  the  exception  only 
of  the  year  1778,  when  rather  more  tiian  half  as  many 
had  happened. 

Many  of  the  houses  that  came  down  in  this  commerdal 
storm  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1793  were  of  old 
standing  and  great  eminence ;  and  their  lialnlities  were 
of  an  amount  proportioned  to  the  extent  to  which  thdr 
business  had  been  carried  on,  and  the  confidence  that  had 
l)een  univeraally  reposed  in  their  wealtii  and  8tafa«lity. 
Chalmers,  who  endeavours  to  show  that  the  shock  thos 
given  to  the  system  of  the  national  credit  and  trade  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  war  between  England  and  France, 
which,  after  having  been  for  some  time  manifestly  inevi- 
table, broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  February  in  thie 
year,  has  preserved  some  interesting  detuls  of  the  com- 
mencement and  progress  of  the  panic.  **  The  first  bank- 
ruj)tcy,"  he  states,  "  which  created  suspicion,  from  its 
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amount,  was  the  failure  of  Donald  and  Burton,  on  the 
16th  of  February,  1798.  They  were  engaged  in  the 
most  uncertain  of  all  traffics — m  the  trade  of  com — in 
speculations  on  American  com ;  but  they  had  sustained 
no  loss  from  the  war.  On  Tuesday  evening,  the  19th  of 
February,  the  Bank  of  England  threw  out  the  paper  of 
Lane,  Son,  and  Fraser,  who  had  never  recovered  the 
shocks  of  the  American  war ;  and  next  moming  they 
stopped  payment,  to  the  amount  of  almost  a  million  of 
money.  This  great  failure  involved  the  fate  of  several 
very  substantial  traders ;  but  none  of  those  houses  had 
.  sustained  any  damage  from  the  war.  Suspicion  was  now 
carried  up  to  alarm;  and  every  merchant  and  every 
banker  who  was  concerned  in  the  -circulation  of  negociable 
paper  met  with  unusual  obstructions  in  their  daily  busi- 
ness ;  yet  it  was  not  till  tiie  16th  of  March  that  the  long- 
established  house  of  Burton,  Forbes,  and  Gregory  stopped, 
which  was  followed,  on  the  18th,  by  the  iailure  of  tlieir 
correspondents,  Caldwell  and  Company,  of  Liverpool,  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  a  million.  Still,  neither  of  these 
great  circulators  of  paper  had  sustained  any  loss  from  the 
war ;  and,  as  suspicion  had  been  carried  up  to  alarm, 
alarm  was  now  magnified  into  panic."*  The  real  cause 
of  the  mischief  Chalmers  finds  in  the  great  number  and 
reckless  operations  of  the  country  banks,  which  within  the 
last  few  years  iiad  sprung  up  in  almost  every  market-town. 
Of  279  of  these  establishments,  of  which  he  had  a  list,  no 
fewer  than  204  issued  what  were  called  optional  notes, 
that  is,  notes  which  the  bank  reserved  to  itself  the  option 
of  paying  either  in  London  or  in  the- country ;  and  of 
these  71  stopped  pajraient  in  ithjs  year,  1793.  "Thair 
notes,"  «ays  Chalmers,  ^^  came  oftener,  and  in  greater 
numbers,  to  London,  Aan  were  welcome  in  the  shop  of 
London.  These  notes  became  discredited,  not  only  in 
proportion  as  the  supply  was  greater  than  the  demana  for 
them,  but  as  the  banks  were  distant  and  unknown.  The 
projects  and  arts  by  which  those  notes  were  pushed  into 
the  circle  of  trade  were  regarded  withra  vet:^  «s?^  «j<i>\s^ 

*  HiftoncalTie^,p.%^T 
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those  who,  in  this  management,  saw  great  imprudence  in 
many,  and  a  little  fraudulence  in  some.  When  suspicion 
stalked  out  to  create  alarm,  and  alarm  ran  about  to  excite 
])anic,  more  than  300  country  banks  in  England  sustained 
a  shock;  all  were  shaken;  upwards  of  100  stopped; 
some  oil  which,  however,  aftennards  went  on  in  their 
usual  course  of  punctual  jMiyments."*  The  entire  number 
of  country  banks  in  England  and  Wales,  at  this  time,  has 
been  variously  stated  at  from  280  to  above  40O.t  The  l^nk- 
rupts  of  the  disastrous  spring  and  summer  of  1793  were 
chiefly,  Chalmers  asseits,  country  bankers  and  country 
traders.  Few  foreign  merchants,  he  affirms,  failed.  Mac- 
pherson  also  agrees  that  the  country  banks,  **  which  were 
multiplied  greatly  beyond  the  demand  of  the  country, 

and  whose  eagerness  to  push  their  notes  into 

circulation  had  laid  the  foundation  of  their  own  misfor- 
tunes, Mere  among  the  greatest  sufferers,  and  consequently 
the  greatest  spreaders  of  distress  and  ruin  among  those 
connected  with  them.**  "  And  they  were  also,"  he  adds, 
**  the  chief  cause  of  the  great  drain  of  cash  fi*om  the  Bank 
of  England,  exceedhig  every  demand  of  the  kind  for 
about  ten  years  back. "J 

In  the  universal  alarm,  api)lications  from  various  quar- 
ters were  made  to  the  government:  and  at  length,  on 
Monday  the  22nd  of  April,  Mr.  Pitt  called  together  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  at  his  house,  to  take  their  opinion 
as  to  a  proposition  for  the  revival  of  commercial  credit, 
and  the  restoration  of  confidence,  by  a  parliamentary  ad- 
vance of  exchequer  bills  to  parties  possessed  of  real  capi- 
tal.§  There  was  much  disunion  and  difference  of  opinion 
at  this  meeting ;  but  in  the  end  it  was  agreed  that  eleven 
of  the  leading  merchants  present,  being  principally  those 
who  had  expressed  the  greatest  difficulties  in  seeing  their 

'    *  Historical  View,  p.  229. 

t  See  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  iv.  266. 

t  Ibid. 

§  This  motion  was  swg^ested  in  a  letter  to  Pitt  by  Sir 
John  Sinclair  on  the  \&X\i  ot  k^xW.  ^^^^\x  ^q\£q!%  Uitorj' 
of  the  Keveuue  C^rd  edvt.^,  \\.,'^^'l-'^^^- 
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way  to  any  remedy  for  the  universally  admitted  evil, 
should  assemble  again  on  the  following  day  at  the  Man- 
sion-House,  to  take  the  plan  submitted  by  the  minister 
into  further  consideration.  At  this  second  meeting  it 
was,  after  another  long  discussion,  unanimously  agreed, 
**  that  the  interposition  of  parliament  was  necei^ry,  and 
that  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills,  under  certain  regulations 
and  stipulations,  was  the  best  practical  remedy."  A 
representation  to  this  effect  having  been  drawn  up,  a 
copy  of  it  was  immediately  laid  before  Mr.  Pitt,  who  lost 
no  time  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  subject;  and  on  the  25th,  on  his  motion,  a  select 
committee  was  appointed,  "  to  take  into  consideration  the 
present  state  of  commercial  credit,  and  to  report  their 
opinion  and  observations  thereupon  to  the  House."  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  brought  up  by  the  chairman 
(the  Lord  Mayor)  on  the  29th.  It  embodied  a  statement 
which  had  been  made  to  the  committee  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  (Pitt),  to  the  effect  that,  according  to 
representations  which  had  been  made  to  him  from  many 
different  quarters,  the  failures  which  had  taken  place  had 
begun  by  a  run  on  those  houses  which  had  issued  circu- 
lating paper  without  being  possessed  of  suflScient  capital, 
but  the  consequences  had  soon  extended  themselves  so  far 
as  to  affect  many  houses  of  great  solidity,  and  possessed 
of  funds  much  more  than  sufficient  ultimately  to  answer 
all  demands  upon  them,  although  these  funds  could  not 
be  converted  into  money  or  negociable  securities  in  time 
to  meet  the  pressure  of  the  moment.  The  mere  sudden 
discredit  of  the  paper  issued  by  many  of  the  country 
banks,  Pitt  went  on  to  observe,  had  of  itself  produced  a 
deficiency  of  the  circulating  medium,  occasioning  mate- 
rial inconvenience  in  mercantile  transactions.  1  hen,  in 
addition  to  this,  tlie  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed  had  induced  bankers  and  others  to  keep  in  their 
nands  greater  quantities  of  money  than  usual,  so  that 
large  sums  were  in  this  way  kept  out  of  circulation,  and 
much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring  tb&  >^>^ 
advances  on  bUh  of  exchange,  patlvcvA^X^  wv  ^'lasft  ^ 
Jon^  date,    FinaJIy,  many   persona  '^w8ac«asA  ^'^  ^»s^ 
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stocks  of  goods  could  at  the  present  moment  neither  dis- 
pose of  them  nor  raise  money  on  their  eredit ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  usual  orders  to  manufauturors  were 
interrupted,  and  numbers  of  their  working  people  thrown 
out  of  employment.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the  work- 
men who  were  discharged  'and  thrown  idle  at  this  crisis 
enlbted  in  the  army,  and  many  others  emigrated  to  fo- 
reign countries.*  The  statement  made  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  the  report  proceeded  to  relate,  was 
borne  out  b^  facts  which  several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee mentioned  as  having  fallen  under  their  personal 
information.  Mr.  Thornton,  for  instance,  was  acquainted 
with  the  situation  of  five  or  six  mercantile  houses,  -pos- 
sessed of  quantities  of  goods  abundantly  sufficient  to  cover 
their  liabilities,  but  which  they  could  neither  sell  nor 
convert  into  money,  so  that  they  were  under  very  great 
apprehension  of  being  shortly  obliged  to  stop  payment 
He  had  been  lately  appointed  a  trustee  for  winding  up 
the  tiS&irs  of  a  London  firm,  with  extensive  connexions 
in  the  country,  which,  after  suspending  payments  for 
three  weeks,  had  been  enabled  to  pay  its  acceptances, 
and  within  a  twelvemonth  would  discharge  all  its  debts, 
and  probably  find  itself  in  possession  of  a  surplus  of 
100,000/.  Other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  were  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Anderson  and  Mr.  Chiswell.  Mr. 
Gilbert  Innes,  a  director  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland, 
being  examined  by  the  committee,  stated  that  that  coun- 
try was  in  very  great  distress— *that  the  two  chartered 
banks  there  would  not  be  able  much  longer,  with  .pru- 
dence to  themselves,  to  furnish  the  necessary  accommo- 
dation and  support  either  to  the  several  mercantile  ^and 
manufacturing  establishments  or  to  the  country  banks; 
and  consequently  if  something  was  not  immediately  done 
by  government,  a  very  general  commercial  ruin  might  be 
expected,  involving  many  houses  of  undoubtedly  am|de 
means.  The  distress  which  threatened  the  Scotch  ma- 
nufacturers arose  not  so  much,  in  Mr.  Innes's  opinion, 
Jtrom  a  failure  ol'  the  vmal  markets  for  their  goods,  as 

♦  Macpherson,  Aima\s  oi Oimm^Tea, V^.'i^l^TasNfe. 
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from  the  difficulty  of  discounting,  either  in  London  or  in 
Scotland,  the  long-dated  bills  received  from  the  pur- 
chasers of  their  goods.  Great  quantities  of  manufactured 
goods  belonging  to  Scotch  manufacturers  were  then  in 
London,  which  used  when  sold  to  be  paid  for  in  bills  at 
three  months  for  a  small  part,  and  at  from  six  to  fourteen 
months  for  tlie  rest,  but  which  now  either  remained  un- 
sold or  were  disposed  of  at  a  loss  for  cash,  in  consequence 
of  the  long-dated  bills  not  being  negociable.  The  Scotch 
manufacturers  frequently  borrowed  money  for  the  pur- 
poses of  their  business  on  personal  bonds,  a  great  pai*t  of 
which  money  had  been  called  for  at  Whitsunday  next 
(the  15th  of  May)  ;  and  from  the  state  of  credit  in  Scot- 
land this  witness  nad  reason  to  think  that  the  manufac- 
turers would  not,  as  usual,  be  able  to  answer  this  call  by 
borrowing  again  on  their  former  securities.  Innes  be- 
lieved that  the  quantity  of  paper  circulated  by  the 
country  banks  in  Sodtland  had  of^  late  been  considerably 
diminished,  and  their  discounts  on  bills  of  exchange 
greatly  so  since  the  present  troubles  began  ;  but  the  cir- 
culation of  the  metropolitan  bank  with  which  he  was 
coimected  was,  he  stated,  nearly  the  same  as  usual,  and 
the  assistance  given  by  it  to  th&  country  greatly  superior 
to  what  it  had  given  at  any  former  period.  Mr.  Mac- 
dowal,  memb»  for  Glasgow,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
committee,  stated  that  he  had  just  returned  from  that 
city,  where  he  had  foimd  **  all  the  commonnal  houses 
and  manufacturers  in  the  greatest  distress,  from  the  late 
stagnation  of  commercial  credit  and  total  want  of  private 
confidence."  The  banks  at  Glasgow,  Paisley,  ana  Gree- 
nock had  not  for  some  time  past  discounted  to  any  extent, 
from  their  notes  being  poured  in  upon  th6m  for  gold,  and 
from  the  alarm  which  me  state  of  credit  in  London  had 
occasioned.  In  Gla^ow,  Paisley,  and  the  places  con- 
nected with  them  in  dificrent  parts  of  Scotland,  there 
were  about  160,000  men,  women,  and  children  depend- 
ent for  employment  ujxm  the  manufacturers;  and  ia 
Glasgow  a  v^y  great-  number  of  t\:i«a^^wV\Bk%^^>^<^ 
bad  been  aJr&tdy  discharged.  LooVati!^  Vk  >^fiA>  >«Ws& 
case,  the  committee  came  unanimcma\y  \o  ^  c«5tf^>i»ss 
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that  it  was  advisable  to  adopt  the  plan  which  had  been 
proposed,  of  assisting  houses  possessed  of  sufficient  moons, 
and  which  could  give  the  necessary  security,  by  advances 
of  public  money ;  and  the  report  recommended  that  the 
amount  of  exchequer  bills  to  be  issued  for  this  purpose 
should  be  6,000,000/.  instead  of  3,000,000/.,  as  originally 
supprested.  When  the  report  was  read  in  the  House,  a 
short  debate  took  place  on  the  question  that  it  should  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Fox  said  that  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
give  his  consent  to  the  proposed  measure,  but  yet  he  con- 
fessed, under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
he  wanted  nerves  to  give  it  a  decided  opposition.  "  It 
seemed  to  him  a  business  of  a  very  anomalous  nature,  nor 
had  he  ever  heard  of  a  system  in  any  shape  similar  hav- 
ing been  hitherto  adopted  or  thought  of.'*  Both  he  and 
Mr.  Grey  also  objected  to  the  unconstitutional  influence 
and  control  which  the  plan  would  enable  the  government 
to  exercise  over  the  commerce  of  the  country  ;  and  they 
urged  that,  if  the  proposed  advances  of  money  to  parties 
in  difficulty  really  were  expedient,  they  ought  to  oe  left 
to  be  made  by  the  Bank,  whose  proper  business  it  was  to 
lend  money  to  all  who  could  oflPer  it  sufficient  security. 
On  the  next  day,  the  30th,  the  subject  was  again  warhily 
discussed,  when  Fox  reiterated  his  objections  at  greater 
length,  and  M'as '  supf)orted  by  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr. 
M.  A.  Taylor;  but  nobody  ventured  formally  to  move  a 
negative  to  Pitt's  proposition,  that  his  majesty  should 
be  enabled  to  direct  exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of 
5,000,000/.,  to  be  issued  to  commissioners,  to  be  by  them 
advanced,  under  certain  regulations  and  restrictions,  for 
the  assistance  and  accommodation  of  such  persons  as 
should  be  desirous  of  receiving  the  same,  on  due  security 
being  given  for  the  repayment  of  the  sum  so  advance<l 
within  a  time  to  )3e  limited.  The  minister  and  his  friends 
expressed  perfect  confidence  in  the  eff.cacy  of  the  mea- 
sure, if  it  should  be  only  brought  into  operation  without 
any  considerable  dc\ay .  Y\V\.  md  "  that^  from  the  nature 
of  the  business,  the  mtvV  \v«A.  ^<i^\tv^^  \\v\Rft\«cvw^^  \ae- 
cause  tho  species  of  tVvc  secxmVy  Vo\»  %vs«o.  v^ua  T»a\.  «^^ 
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as  the  Bank  had  been  accustomed  to  receive.  The  mea- 
sure now  proposed  was  of  a  temporary  nature.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  Bank  upon  discount  was  licrmanent.  The  Bank 
took  securities  for  what  business  they  transacted  in  this 
way  at  two  months.  The  security  to  be  given  here  was 
not  determinable  at  that  time,  and  the  deposit  was  of  a 
nature  which  the  Bank  had  not  been  accustomed  to  act 
upon."  The  resolution  having  been  agreed  to,  it  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  the  next  day,  and  a  bill  pursuant  to 
it  brought  in,  which  underwent  some  discussion  two  days 
after  on  the  motion  for  committing  it,  but  was  carried  tri- 
umphantly through  all  its  stages.  The  advances,  which 
were  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  2J</.  per  day  on  the 
100/.,  and  were  to  be  in  sums  of  not  less  than  4000/., 
were  authorized  to  be  made  on  security  approved  by  the 
commissioners,  or  on  the  deposit  of  goods  of  double  the 
value  of  the  sums  advanced,  to  be  lodged  in  warehouses, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners,  if  in  London,  or 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  customs  or  excise,  if  in 
Bristol,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  orLeith. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  effect  of  this  mea* 
sure  was  immediate  and  powerful.  "The  very  first 
intimation,"  says  Macpherson,  "of  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  to  support  the  merchants  operated  all  over  the 
country  like  a  charm,  and  in  a  great  degree  superseded 
the  necessity  of  the  relief  by  an  almost  instantaneous  re- 
storation of  mutual  confidence."*  The  entire  number  of 
applications  for  advances  out  of  the  5,000,000/.  granted 
by  parliament  was  332 ;  and  the  entire  amount  applied 
for  was  only  3,855,624/.  The  applications  by  45  parties 
for  1,215,000/.  of  this  sum  was  afterwards  withdrawn  or 
not  persisted  in  ;  and  49  applications,  for  438,324/.,  were 
rejected,  as  not  coming  within  the  intention  of  the  act, 
or  from  the  inability  of  the  parties  to  give  the  required 
security ;  so  that  the  whole  amount  that  was  actually 
advanced  was  2,202,200/.,  to  238  applicants.  Accord- 
ing to  an  account  printed  by  Chalmers,  the  following 
were  nearly  the  sums  granted  to  th^  dSSfec^w\.  ^^\a.  ^ 

♦  Annals  of  Commerce*  V^.^o^* 
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the  kingdom :— To  London,  9S9,700f. ;  to  Glasgow, 
319,730/.;  to  Manchester,  246,500/.;  to  Liverpool, 
137,020/.;  to  Bristol,  41,500/.;  to  Leith,  25,760/. ;  to 
Paisley,  31,000/.;  to  Dundee,  16,000/.;  to  Edinburgh, 
Perth,  and  Banff,  4,000/.  each.;  and  to  other  places, 
310,000/.*  (or  rather  383,000/.,  if  we  are  to  account  for 
the  distribution  of  the  entire  amount  advanced).  Of  the 
2,202,000/.  every  farthing  was  repaid,  together  with 
interest  amounting  to  13,033/.  (or  4348/.  beyond  the 
expenses  of  management) ;  and  of  the  238  persons  who 
were  assisted,  only  two  became  bankrupt.  Long  before 
>  the  end  of  the  year  confidence  was  perfectly  restored, 
and  the  facility  of  raising  money  botli  in  Liondon  and 
in  the  country  had  become  as  gi'eat  as  it  usually  is 
in  a  healthy  state  of  the  commercial  syst^n.  The  Ixuik- 
ruptcies  announced  in  the  Gazette  for  the  last  five  months 
of  the  year  1793  were  only  at  the  rate  of  about  74  a 
month,  or  not  half  as  many  as  the  preceding  five  months 
had  produced. 

In  Scotland,  Chalmers  affirms,  the  commercial  distress 
during  this  crisis,  though  great,  was  much  less  than  in 
England.  Adam  Smith  has  given  an  account  of  the  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  1765  (the  5  Geo.  III.  c.  49) 
which  suppressed  the  ten  and  five  shilling  bank-notes 
till  then  circulated  in  Scotland,  and  also  what  were  there 
called  optional  notes,  that  is,  notes  containing  a  clause  by 
which  the  bank  "  promised  (payment  to  the  bearer,  either 
as  soon  as  the  note  should  be  pi'csented,  or,  in  tlie  option 
of  the  directors,. six  months  after  such  presentment,  to- 
gether with  the  legal  interest  for  ihe  said  six  months." 
'^  The  directors  of  some  of  those  banks,"  continues  Smith, 
^^  sometimes  took  advantage  of  this  optional  clause,  and 
sometimes  threatened  those  who  demanded  gold  and 
silver  in  exchange  for  a  considerable  number  of  their 
notes,  that  they  would  take  advantage  of  it  unless  such 
demanders   would  content  themselves  with    a  port  of 

*  Historical  Vkw,  "^.  ^'i.  Cbateiffire  says  that  the  ac- 
count is,  he  believes,  sw^^cveiiVV^  ;3«fc\w^\a  \r»  ^«^  \si  -«\sat 
parts  of  the  country  i3\eipt\wa.^\ice\\^iNi«&^gc^^^^ 
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what  fhey  tiemanded.  The  promissory  notes  of  those 
banking  companies  constituted  at  that  time  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  currency  of  Scotland,  which  this  uncertainty 
of  payment  necessarily  degraded  below  the  value  of  gold 
ana  silver  money.  During  the  continuance  of  this  abuse 
(which  prevailed  chiefly  in  1762, 1763,  and  1764),  while 
the  exchange  between  London  and  Carlisle  was  at  par, 
that  between  London  and  Dumfries  would  sometimes  be 
4  per  cent,  against  Dumfries,  though  this  town  is  not 
thirty  miles  distant  from  Carlisle."*  The  act  of  1765  at 
once  restored  the  exchange  between  England  and  Scot- 
land to  its  natural  state ;  and  Chalmers  attributes  to  the 
greater  circumspection  introduced  from  that  era  into  the 
banking  system  of  the  latter  country  much  of  the  com- 
parative stability  which  it  was  now  found  to  possess.  The 
following  account  is  given  in  a  letter  which  he  quotes 
from  a  Gla^ow  correspondent : — "  The  distress  began  to 
be  felt  here  in  a  few  days  after  it  began  in  London  in  the 
month  of  February  last ;  but  we  had  no  failures  till  the 
28th  of  March,  when  the  banking-house  of  Murdoch, 
Robeilson,  and  Co.  were  made  bankrupts  for  about 
115,000/.  This  was  followed  by  the  banking-house "  of 
A.  G.  and  A.  Thompsons,  who  owed  about  47,000/. 
The  iirst  will  pay  every  shilling  to  their  creditors ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  last  will  do  so  also.  One  or  two 
more  of  the  country  banks  in  the  west  of  Scotland  were 
under  temporary  difficulties,  but  made  no  pause ;  and, 
having  got  assistance,  they  went  on ;  and,  as  all  the  other 
banks  did,  drew  in  their  funds  and  lessened  their  engage- 
ments. Some  of  the  banks  here  did  certainly  continue  to 
discount  some  bills,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  formerly. 
AH  of  the  banks  wei'c  under  the  necessity  of  allowing 
many  of  such  bills  as  thoy  held  to  be  renewed  at  two  or 
three  montlis*  date,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  according 
to  circumstances,  which,  in  fact,  was  the  same  thing  as  a 
new  discount.  In  this  way  all  our  banks  have  l)ccn 
going  on  to  this  hour,  by  making  renewals  when  tlicy 
could  not  obtain  payment,  ciideavoMTki!^  \.o  Vssfcw  'Sssi 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  \took  W.,  cV.^v  ^^ 
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amount  at  every  renewal,  so  as  gradually  to  draw  in  their 
funds."*  It  is  pretty  evident  from  this  statement,  how- 
ever, that  the  utmost  the  generality  of  the  Scotch  banks 
were  able  or  even  attempted  to  do  was  to  take  care  of 
themselves;  the  accommodation  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  give  to  the  public  appears  to  have  been  all 
at  once  not  merely  restricted,  but  entirely  withdrawn. 

Chalmers  conceives  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
bankruptcies  which  took  place  in  1792  and  1793  was,  in 
great  part  at  least,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  extra- 
ordinary commercial  activity  and  prosperity  of  the  pre- 
ceding eight  or  nine  years ;  and  to  illustrate  this  view  of 
the  matter  he  refers  to  a  statement  made  by  Lord  Kaims, 
which  in  his  lordship's  own  words  is  as  follows : — "  In 
Scotland,  an  innocent  bankrupt,  imprisoned  for  debt, 
obtains  liberty  by  a  process  called  cessio  bonorum.  From 
the  year  1694  to  1744  there  were  but  twenty-four  pro- 
cesses of  that  kind ;  which  shows  how  languidly  trade 
was  carried  on  while  the  people  remained  still  ignorant 
of  their  advantages  by  the  Union.  From  that  time  to 
the  year  1771  there  have  been  thrice  that  number  every 
year,  taking  one  year  with  another ;  an  evident  proof  of 
the  lute  rapid  progress  of  commerce  in  Scotland.  Even' 
one  is  roused  to  venture  his  small  stock,  though  every 
one  cannot  be  successful. '*t  That  is  to  say,  apparently, 
that,  while  the  average  number  of  bankruptcies  in  Scot- 
land during  tlie  half  century  ending  with  1744  was  not 
quite  one  in  the  two  years,  the  average  number  in  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  was  seventy-two  annually,  or  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  times  as  many  as  before.  Of  course, 
where  there  is  no  trade  there  can  be  no  bankruptcies ; 
and  a  busy  and  extending  trade,  with  its  elements  of 
speculation  and  adventure,  will  produce  more  than  its 
due  proportion  of  bankruptcies,  as  compared  with  a  trade 
which  neither  overflows  its  old  channels  nor  seeks  new 
ones.     If  bankruptcies  really  increased  in  Scotland  af^er 

*  Historical  Vie\?,  p.  ^^^. 

f  Sketches  of  lYie  UVsXox'j  o^  '^OTv,\«*^\.,^'iM2a.^,>i5s<L 
I,  note. 
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1744  at  the  rate  Kidms  seems  to  assert,  the  commerce  of 
the  country  must  have  begun  from  that  epoch  not  only 
to  extend  itself  rapidly  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  but  al- 
together to  change  its  character.  The  natural  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  commercial  system  of  England  may 
be  held  sufficient  to  account  for  the  gradual  augmentation 
in  the  annual  number  of  bankruptcies  from  1762,  for 
example,  when  it  was  205,  to  1792,  when  it  was  628 
— or  the  prosperity  of  the  seven  years  from  1784  to 
1791  may  of  itself  have  been  enough  to  raise  the  number 
in  that  interval  from  517  to  604 ;  but  it  must  have  been 
something  else  than  this  constantly  o\yenit\ng  cause  which 
suddenly  more  than  doubled  it  two  years  after.  If,  in- 
deed, the  prosperity  was  in  a  great  degree  only  apj^arent 
or  hollow,  it  would  be  easy  to  understand  how  the  crash 
should  have  been  the  greater  the  longer  it  was  deferred 
— how  the  doM'nfal  of  the  house  of  cards  should  have 
made  the  more  wide-spread  ruin  the  higher  it  had  been 
raised.  And  this  appears  to  have  actudly  been  the  case 
in  so  far  as  the  system  of  trade  which  had  arisen  was 
kept  up  by  a  paper  currency  not  representing  any  real 
capital.  Such  support  is  like  that  given  to  the  physical 
system  of  an  individual  by  alcohol  or  opium. 

Another  consolatory  view  which  Chalmers  takes  is, 
that  this  crisis  was  upon  the  whole  certainly  productive 
of  more  good  than  evil.  This  is  explained  in  a  passage 
which  he  gives  from  another  letter  of  his  Glasgow  corre- 
spondent, written  in  the  end  of  the  year  1793 : — "  The 
truth  is,  that  most  of  us  are  of  opinion  that  the  late  stag- 
nation has  been  exceedingly  useful  to  our  trade;  and 
that,  if  it  does  not  proceed  too  far,  it  will  be  attended 
witli  tlie  most  beneficial  consequences  to  men  of  r^ 
capital.  For  previous  thereto  the  sales  were  so  rapid,  the 
returns  so  quick,  and  money  so  abundant,  that  much 
business  was  established  upon  little  better  than  mere  paper 
circulation,  or  speculation  alone,  which  is  now  at  an  end. 
The  wages  of  our  labourers,  too,  had  got  to  such  a  height^ 
that  we  must  in  all  probability  have  liefcxv  ^k^\mJ\^  xssi.- 
dermined  in  foreign  markets  by  fotcv^  xa«sv>3SaR.\x«^s^\ 
and,  if  this  had  once  occurred,  \t  v^o\x\^Vvw^^iW!scL^«sstf^ 
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more  difficult  to  recover  fitmi  than  any  temponiTy  shock 
like  the  present.  Iksides,  these  high  w«g^  occasioned 
much  idleness  and  dissipation ;  and  much  of  the  time  of 
our  workmen  \vns  consequently  spent  in  alehouFes,  where 
they  became  politicians  and  govemment*mongers,  restless 
and  discontented.  U|X)n  the  whole,  therefcnre,  \i-«  mar 
say  with  truth,  that  all  which  has  hitherto  happened  has 
been  lor  the  best."*  All  this,  however,  only  goes  to 
show  that  the  storm  that  cleared  the  atmosphere  was 
needed  for  that  purpose— not  «that  tho  destmction  it 
wrought  was  a  good  tiling  in  itself. 

This  storm,  however,  which  had  almost  wrecked  the 
eommcrce  and  navigation  of  England,  Chalmers  consi- 
ders to  have,  even  at  the  time,  very  little  deranged  the 
trade  of  Scotland.  The  total  official  value  of  the  exports 
from  Scotland,  which  had  been  1,170,076/.  in  1789,  and 
1,230,884/.  in  1792,  was  in  1793  only  bnw^t  down  to 
1,024,751/.  Of  the  shippng  of  that  country  the  entiie 
tonnage,  which  was  154,409  tons  in  1790,  and  157,096^ 
in  1791,  was  154,857  in  1792,  and  155,315  in  1793. 
The  quantity  of  linen  cloth  manufactured  in  Scotland 
for  sale,  which  was  18,739,725  yards  in  1791,  rose  to 
21,065,386  in  1792,  and  was  still  20,676,620  in  1793. 
From  these  facts  this  writer  infers  "  that  the  commercial 
afiairs  of  Scotland  wore  little  embarrassed  by  the  impeded 
circulation  in  1793,  and  still  less  by  the  commencement 
of  war."  *'  And,*'  he  concludes,  **  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that,  had  not  any  unusual  bankruptcies  happened 
in  England  during  1793  from  the  imprudent  management 
of  country  banks,  her  trade  and  shippmg  had  be^  little 
lessened  by  sudden  hostiiities."t 

The  history  of  our  foreign  trade  during  the  war  will 
be  most  conveniently  and  distinctly  traced  by  taking  first 
and  by  itself  the  s])acc  of  four  years  tliat  elapsed  before 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank.  In  the 
year  17 99^. the  last  of  the  peace,  the  official  value  of  tho 
total  imports  into  Great  Britain,  as  we  have  seen,  ^"as 
id,659,358/.  -,  tliat  oi  tSci^  «!Lycirts  thence  to  all  parts  of 
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the  world,  24,906,200/.  For  the  first  four  years  of  the 
war  the  annual  imports  and  exports  are  stated  to  have 
been  as  follow :— in  1793,  imports  19,256,116/.,  exports 
20,888,828/. ;  in  1794,  imports  22,276,915/.,  exports 
26,748,083/.;  in  1796,  imports  22,736,889/.,  exports 
27,123,388/. ;  in  1796,  imports  23,187,319/.,  exports 
30,518,913/.  So  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
year  of  hostilities  only,  our  trade  would  appear,  by  these 
accounts,  to  have  been  not  only  steacliiy  pi'ogressive 
during  this  space,  but  to  have  advanced  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate  than  even  in  the  previous  season  of  peace. 
From  1793  to  1796,  taking  imports  and  exports  together, 
the  augmentation  is  made  to  nave  amounted  to  not  less 
than  36  per  cent.,  or  more  than  one-third,  which  was  very 
nearly  double  tiie  augmentation  that  took  place  in  the 
three  years  from  1789  to  1792. 

The  statement  of  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  entered  in- 
ward and  cleared  outward,  however,  in  these  four  years 
scarcely  bears  out  these  accounts  of  imports  and  exports. 
The  tonnage  of  the  ships  entered  inward  in  1792,  was, 
as  stated  in  a  preceding  page,  1,891,711  tons;  of  those 
cleared  outwards,  1,739,300.  For  the  four  ibllowing 
years  the  amounts,  as  they  are  to  be  collected  from  the 
official  tables,^  were— in  1793,  inward  1,676,327  tons, 
outward  1,427,234;  in  1794,  inward  1,786,091,  out- 
ward 1,600,817 ;  in  1795,  inward  1,632,815,  out- 
ward 1,528,017;  in  1796,  inward  1,995,018,  outward 
1,632,984.  According  to  this  indication  the  entire  in- 
crease of  trade  from  1793  to  1796  would  be  only  about 
16  per  cent.  Still  this  account  also  establishes  the  iisuit 
that  there  Vas  an  increase,  and  one  of  considerable 
amount.*     The  aet  revenue  of  the  customs,  which  had 

*  In  the  chronological  account  given  by  Chalmers  (Histo- 
rical View,  opposite  to  p.  815),  the  tonnage  of  the  ships 
cleared  outward  in  1796  is  made  1,732,980  tons.  Thetexcess 
of  about  100,000  tons  oTerthe  amount  to  be  collected  ftx)m 
the  detailed  account  of  Macpherson  (Annals  of  Commsr^j^^ 
iv.  400)  is  on  the  British  shipB:  bo^  %\a.\fin!«Xi\&  ^^t^\cL 
making  the  tonnage  of  the  foreign  s\ivp&  ^ew^  <sqX:««s^ 
i78,358  tons.    If  we  follow  this  8tatem%¥i\  oi  ^'t  i»iv^vs^%'« 
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been  4,027,230/.  in  1792,  was  3,978,645/.  in  1793, 
3,665,117/.  in  1794, 3,669,«««.  m  1795,  and  3,661,767/. 
in  1796.  But,  for  the  reasons  already  explained,  very 
little  can  be  made  of  this  last  series  of  figures  as  an  in- 
dex of  tike  progress  of  our  foreign  trade. 

Tbe  effect  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with 
France,  of  course,  was  at  once  to  extinguish  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  large  and  growing  trade  which  had  for  some 
years  been  carried  on  directly  between  the  two  countries, 
under  the  treaty  of  1786.  The  treaty  itself  was  at  an 
end ;  and  to  the  natural  difficulties  interposed  by  the  war 
were  added  positive  prohibitions  by  the  one  power  agamst 
the  exportation  of  almost  every  species  of  goods  which 
the  other  would  receive,  and  the  importation  of  neariy 
everything  which  the  other  M'ould  allow  to  leave  its  do- 
minions. The  trade,  accordingly,  in  so  far  at  least  as 
indicated  by  the  entries  at  the  Custom-house,  was 
speedily  reduced  to  a  very  small  matter.  In  1792,  as  we 
have  seen,  our  imports  from  France  were  valued  at 
717,634/.,  our  e'x'ports  thither  at  1,228,165/.  In  1793 
the  imports  are  stated  in  the  accounts  of  the  inspector' 
general  at  121,027/.,  the  exports  at  228,887/. ;  in  1794, 
the  imj>orts  at  167/.,  the  exports  at  34,543/. ;  in  1795, 
the  imports  at  10,362/.,  the  exports  at  78,652/. ;  in  1796, 

Chalmers,  the  augmentation  of  trade  thereby  indicated  in  the 
three  years  from  1793  to  1796  would  be  above  20  per  cent. 
The  accuracy  of  the  official  account  of  exports  for  1798  was, 
it  seems,  objected  to  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  when  a 
member  pointed  out  particularly  the  article  of  coffee,  as 
«tated  to  be  exported  to  the  incredible  value  of  6,(iO0,00C/^ 
Mr.  Pitt  allowed  that  there  might  be  a  mistake  in  that  arti- 
cle (Macpherson,  Annals  of  Commerce,  iv.  381,  note).  We 
shall  afterwards  find  that  this  supposed  mistake  admits  of 
£ome  explanation.  But  in  fact  the  amount  of  foreign  (under 
which  is  included  colonial)  merchandize  exported  in  1796, 
as  stated  in  the  official  account,  exhibits  no  remarkable  in- 
crease upon  its  amount  for  some  years  preceding.  It  is 
10,022,680/.  in  17^4, \^,1?,5,V25L  in.l796,  and  11,410,693/. 

2n  1 796.     And  the  ncxX  -j^ut  ^^'vMsc^'^sfc  ^^  ^^Sll  greater 

than  this. 
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the  imports  at  14,655/.,  the  exports  at  7,975/.  No  doubt, 
however,  the  actual  trade  continued  to  be  much  greater 
tlian  it  would  appear  to  have  been  from  these  figures : 
considerable  quantities  of  British  manufactured  goods,  in 
particular,  are  known  to  have  throughout  the  war  con- 
stantly found  their  way  into  the  dominions  of  France,  in 
violation  and  defiance,  for  the  greater  part,  of  the  laws  of 
both  countries. 

Flanders,  or  the  Netherlands,  had  been  overrun  by 
Finance,  and  wrested  from  the  possession  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  before  the  war  with  England  began ;  yet  for 
some  years  our  trade  with  the  Flemings  still  continues 
to  make  a  large  figure  in  the  annual  official  accounts. 
Our  imports  from  Flanders,  which  in  1792  had  amounted 
to  132,289/.,  are  still  set  down  in  1793  at  120,180/.,  and 
in  1794  at  76,820/. ;  and  our  exports  thither,  which  in 
1792  had  been  1,031,092/.,  only  fell  to  776,189/.  in  1793, 
and  to  671,882/.  in  1794.  Up  to  this  time  the  Nether- 
lands appear  to  have  been  still  regarded  by  the  English 
government  as  part  of  the  dominions  of  our  ally,  the 
emperor ;  and  the  customary  amount  of  the  exports  and 
ini])orfcs  was  only  reduced  by  the  French  occupation  of 
the  country,  and  perhaps  its  still  unsettled  or  uneasy  state 
under  its  new  masters.  In  1796,  however,  the  trade 
with  Flandera,  having  been  generally  prohibited  and  de- 
clared illegal,  disappears  from  the  mspector-generars 
returns  as  completely  as  the  trade  with  France :  the  im- 
ports for  that  year  are  set  down  at  only  4,287/.,  the  ex- 
poi-ts  at  only  13,508/.  In  1796  the  imports  were  7,067/., 
the  exports  65,054/.  This  slight  improvement,  which 
was  maintained  and  extended  in  subsequent  years,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  a  proclamation  by  the  king  in  council, 
which  was  issued  in  the  beginning  of  September  in  that 
year,  permitting  all  kinds  of  British  and  foreign  mer- 
chandize, except  military  and  naval  stores,  to  be  exported 
from  Great  Britain  in  vessels  belonging  to  any  friendly 
power,  to  the  Netherlands,  and  also  to  Holland  and  any 
part  of  Italy.  **  The  Dutch  government,"  Mw5,\?we«RK^ 
states,  "  considering  this  indulgence  «a  ^  ^^^tvoss.  Ssst 
draining  their  country  of  its   ready   moxv^^^  xs-so^R^  ^ 
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counter-proclamation,  in  the  strongest  terms  enjoining 
their  countrymen  not  to  engage  in  such  a  trade,  and 
strictly  prohibiting  tho  entry  of  British  goods  in  dieir 
ports.  They  also  requu^  the  French  republic  to  adopt 
a  similar  resolution.  But  the  French,  liiotigh  they  hid 
already  prohibited  the  importation  of  British  manuiactoies, 
finding  it  convenient  to  wink  at  a  clandestine  importatioD 
of  them,  were  unwilling  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
allies  in  enforcing  a  strict  adherence  to  a  line  of  ccmduct, 
which,  it  is  said,  they  themselves  recommended  to  dicm. 
At  last,  on  the  Dutch  threatening  to  withdraw  their  pro- 
hibition, the  French  government  not  only  prohibited  the 
importation  of  British  merchandize,  but  aJao  ordered  that 
all  British  goods  which  were  already  in  the  comitiy 
should  be  exported,  and  that  all  persons  attemptmg  to 
evade  the  prohibition  should  be -stigmatized  in  the  public 
ppers  as  brokers  of  (England  and  destroyers  of  rnsnik 
mdustry.''"'  The  eifeot  of  this  prohibition,  which  had 
been  ibr  some  time  threatened  or  appr^ended,  although 
it  was  not  issued  till  the  2nd  of  November,  1796,  may  be 
partly  -seen  in  the  insignificant  amount  as  just  stated,  of 
our  expoiis  to  France  in  that  year. 

The  first  foreign  state,  al'ter  France,  our  commercial 
intercourse  with  which  was  in  like  manner  all  but  anni- 
hilated by  the  war,  was  Holland,  which  was  conquered 
by  the  French  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  y«ar  1795.  In 
1792,  tho  official  value  of  our  imports  from  (Holland  had 
been  801,634/.,  that  of  our  exports  thither,  1,516,449/. 
In  1793  the  imports  are  set  down  at  806,305/.,  the  ex- 
ports at  1,616,782/. ;  and  in  1794  the  imports  had  m- 
creased  to  1,013,361/.,  the  exports  to  1,640,915/.  Bat 
in  1796  the  imparts  were  only  119,686/.,  the  exports 
only  1 1 1 , 1 1 6/.  In  1796,  however,  the  imports,  accoraing 
to  the  official  account,  had  risen  again  to  d09;93d/.,and 
the  exports  to  516,267/. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  1795,  France,  en  the 
5th  of  April,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance 
with  Prussia,  and  on  the  23rd  of  July,  a  similar -treaty 

*  ABnalfioiCoTssmc«fc,v?.'^'^» 
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with  Spain,  which  latter  power,  on  the  6th  of  October^ 
1796,  further  declared  war  against  England.  On  the  1st 
of  March,  1795,  also,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  pro- 
claimed his  secession  from  the  coalition  a^nst  the  French 
republic ;  in  the  summer  of  the  same  ^ear  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse-Ciassel  had  made  peace  with  France ;  and 
in  the  course  of  1790  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  the  Duke  of  Modena,  the  Pope,  the  Kmg  of 
Naples,  and  all  the  odier  prinees  and  states  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  some  of  those  of  Germany,  had  been  forced  to 
follow  these  examples.  "  The  French  government," 
observes  Macpherson,  "  in  their  treaties  with  all  those 
powers  stipulated  the  most  ikvourable  terms  for  the  com- 
merce of  France ;  and  tl^  expressly  insisted  en  an  ex- 
clusion of  British  vessels  from  their  ports  as  the  condition 
of  their  pacification  with  some  of  tnem.  As  they  rightly 
considered  the  British  comrnerce  a»the  feeder  and  support 
of  the  war,  they  took  possession  of  the  port  of  Legliom, 
the  capital  station  of  the  British  trade  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  and  seized  aJl  the  British  property  found  in 
it.  The  ports  of  all  the  continent  of  Europe  were  now 
shut  against  the  admission  of  British  merchandize  by 
authority  of  their  sovereigns,  except  the  British  port  of 
Gibraltar,  those  of  Turkey,  Portu^,  Germany,  and  the 
three  northern  powers."* 

On  the  other  hand,  ki  the  course  of  these  first  four 
years  of  the  war,  various  acq^uisitions  were  made  by  Great 
Britain  beyond  the  boundanes  of  Europe.  In  IT93  we 
took  from  the  French  the  island  of  TeWo  in  the  West 
Indies  (15th  April),  and  Pondicherry,  Chuideraagore, 
and  all  their  otncr  settlements  ia  the  East  Indies.  In 
March  and  April,  1794,  the  French  West  India  islands 
of  Martinique,  St.  Lucie,  and  Guadaloupe,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, surrendered  to  Sir  John  Jervis  and  Sir  Charles 
Grey;  and,  though  Guadaloupe  was  retaken  by  the 
French  in  December  followmg,  and  St.  Lucie  in  July, 
1795,  the  latter  was  recovered  in  May,  1796.  From  the 
Dutch,  agam,  we  took  Malacca,  Ceylon,  and  ike,  Qxf^ 

*  Annals  of  Commerce,  vr.  ^\. 
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of  Good  Hope,  in  the  latter  part  of  1796,  and  Amboyna 
and  Demerara  in  the  spring  of  the  year  following.  With- 
in Europe,  also,  we  acquired,  in  June,  1794,  3ie  sove- 
reignty of  Corsica,  which  we  held  till  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1797.  These  changes  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind 
in  reviewing  the  progi-ess  of  our  foreign  trade  for  the  first 
four  years  eSter  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

By  comparing  the  account  of  imports  and  expoHs  for  the 
year  1796  with  that  of  1792,  it  appears  that,  in  addition  to 
Vi-ance,  Holland,  and  Flanders,  already  mentioned,  the 
only  foreign  countries  our  trade  with  which  suffered  any 
diminution  during  this  interval  were  the  following : — 

Italy  (exclusive  of  Venice): — from  which  the  im- 
ports were  1,004,288/.  in  1792,  and  only  299,796/.  in 
1796  ;  and  to  which  the  exports  were  946,119/.  in  1792, 
and  747,969/.  in  1796. 

Spain  : — the  imports  from  which  were  897,839/.  in 
1792,  and  809,880/.  in  1796 ;  the  exports  to  which  were 
794,101/.  in  1792,  and  646,125/.  in  1796. 

Portugal  and  Mabbiba  : — from  which  the  imports 
were  977,819/.  in  1792,  and  677,772/.  in  1796 ;  and  the 
exports  to  which  were  764,622/.  in  1792,  and  876,000/. 
in  1796. 

Turkey  and  Egypt  : — from  which  the  imports  were 
290,599/.  in  1792,  and  150,182/.  in  1796;  and  the  ex- 
ports to  which  were  273,785/.  in  1792,  and  155,510/. 
in  1796. 

Africa  (including  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope)  : — the  imports  from  which  were  82,912/.  in  1792, 
and  120,396/.  in  1796 ;  but  the  exports  to  which  were 
1,367,918/.  in  1792,  and  only  614,307/.  in  1796. 

In  none  of  these  cases,  however,  was  the  decrease  of 
any  considerable  amount,  except  only  in  the  imports 
from  Italy  and  the  exports  to  Africa ;  and,  although  our 
trade  with  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  Africa  may  have  been 
depressed  by  tlie  state  of  things,  arising  out  of  the  war, 
we  were  in  no  degree  shut  out  by  the  war  from  our  cus- 
tomary intercourse  with  those  parts  of  the  world. 

There  was,  indeed,  V!keV\sft  ^xiaa  %V^]kvt  falling  off  in 
the  following  brancYies  o^  \5ftft  ^x^^<i  csmR.^  ^vN^x^^win. 
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Great  Britain  aiid  the  other  portions  or  dependencies  of 
the  empire : — 

British  America: — from  which  the  imports  wero 
255,797/.  in  1792,  and  268,776/.  in  1796;  but  to  which 
the  exports  were  1,119.991/.  in  1792,  and  only  1,017,620/. 
in  1796. 

Gibraltar  (with  the  Straits) : — the  imports  from 
which  were  13,153/.  in  1792,  and  28,593/.  in  1796; 
but  the  exports  to  which  were  197,224/.  in  1792,  and 
only  141,936/.  in  1796. 

Isuc  or  Man  : — from  which  the  imports  were  27,342/. 
in  1792,  and  31,310/.  in  1796;  but  the  exports  to  which 
were  37,527/.  in  179^,  and  only  36,446/.  in  1796. 

But  all  this — the  nearly  entire  loss  of  the  trade  with 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  the  great  diminution  of  that 
with  Holland  and  that  with  Italy,  the  decreasejn  that  with 
Spain,  and  the  more  considerable  falling  off  in  that  with 
Africa,  the  insignificant  decline  in  that  with  Portugal  and 
that  with  Turkey,  and  the  other  still  more  trifling  dif- 
ferences, of  a  merely  accidental  or  temporary  kind,  which 
turn  up  against  1796  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  years — 
is  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  gain  in  the 
following  cases : — • 

United  States  op  America  :  —  imports  from, 
1,038,706/.  in  1792,  2,080,970/.  in  1796;  exports  to, 
4,271,418/.  in  1792,  6,054,286/.  in  1796. 

Russia  :  —  imports  from,  1,708,670/.  in  1792, 
2,110,083/.  in  1796;  exports  to,  800,761/.  in  1792, 
766,896/.  in  1796. 

Germany  :  —  imports  from,  650,436/.  in  1792, 
2,082,275/.  in  1796;  exports  to,  2,139,110/.  in  1792, 
8,173,989/.  in  1796. 

Prussia  and  Poland  :— -imports  from,  603,933/.  in 
1792,  1,304,386/.  in  1796 ;  exports  to,  167,036/.  in  1792, 
596,379/.  ill  1796. 

Denmark  and  Norway  :— imports  from,  186,648/. 
in  1792,  243,928/.  in  1796;  exjjorts  to,  312,720/.  in 
1792,  509,783/.  in  1796. 

Sweden  :— imports  fi^m,  838,6891.  mVl^'I^^Aa  ?A^\. 
m  1796;  exports  to.  118,339t.  \n  X[^%  \'l\,Wa,  \sv 
1796, 
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Venice  reimports  from,  66,331/.  in  1792,  75,267i.  in 
1796 ;  exports  to,  17,112/.  in  1792,  25,882/.  in  1796. 

Caxabies  :— imports  from,  10,222/.  in  1792, 15,7^1/. 
in  1796 ;  exports  to,  17,277/.  in  1792,  16,724/.  in  1796. 

FoBKiGN  West  Indies  : — imports  from,  280,484/.  in 
1702,  356,461/.  in  1796 ;  exports  to,  106,623/.  in  1792, 
107,328/.  in  1796. 

British  West  Indies  : — imports  from,  4^  128^047/.  in 
1792,  4,541,217/.  in  1796;  exports  to,  2,784,310/.  in 
1792,  3,954,816/.  in  1796. 

East  Indies  and  other  parts  of  Asia : — impcMis  from, 
2,701,433/.  in  1792,  3,372^,689/.  in  1796*;  exports  to, 
2,425,947/.  in  1792,  2,858,707/.  in  1796. 

New  Holland  and  Southern  Whale  Fisheiy :— rin- 
ports  from,  114/.  in  1792, 0/.  in  1796;  exports  to,  11,940/. 
in  1792,  18,669/.  in  1796. 

GsEENLAND  and  Northern  Whale  Fisheiy : — imports 
from,  63,777/.  in  1792,  106,867/.  in  1796;  eEuorts  ta^ 
696/.  in  1792,  358/.  in  1796. 

Ireland  :  —  imports  from>  2,622,732/.  in  1790, 
2,764,877/.  in  1796;  exports  to,  2,872^866/.  in  1792, 
2,897,069/.  in  1796. 

Guernsey  and  other  Channel  Islands  : — imports  fiwn, 
58,852/.  in  1792,  228^979/.  in  1796;  exports  to,  92,130/. 
in  1792,196,631/.,  in  1796. 

In  some  of  these  instances  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
increase  was  partly  the  consequence  of  tho  stoppage  or 
diminution  oi  the  trade  with  some  other  country.  Thus, 
no  doubt,  the  commerce  which  had  formerly  been  caorriad 
on  directly  with  Holland,  the  Netherlands ,  and  Italy, 
was  now  in  part  carried  on  indirectly  through  Gennany 
and  Prussia.  In  other  cases  a  freer  intercourse  than  for- 
merly had  been  promoted,  or  sought  to  be  promoted,  by 
special  arrangements  or  treaties  of.  commerce. 

A  commercial  treaty,  which  had  been  conckided  with 
Russia  in  1766,  after  Imving  been  allowed  by  the  Russian 
government  to  eimire,  was  renewed  for  six  yean  iu  1793 ; 
But  no  sooner  had  this  been  done  thaR  an  iv^mi  ujuiia 
was  issued  (<m  the  Bth  oi  XytAl"^  «\Molute2y  prohilskiii^ 
the  importation  o£  Bwwy  gt  ^Ste  ^m^^  Y^^  ^ 
British  manufacture,  suc\i  aa  ^wxwx^V  vcwv  vil  tSSl  ^otfi;^ 
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wrought  copper,  gilt  and  plated  ware,  watches,  coaches, 
striped  and  flowered  oasnnira,  srpagnoktteS)  and  plushed, 
gauzes,  and  all  rifaands  of  more  than  one  colour ;  and  this 
was  i'ollo¥red  Ton  the  IdA  of  December)  by  the  prohi^ 
bitaon  of  all  other  striped  or  woollen  goods.  *<  The  con- 
sequence of  these  edicts,"  says  Macpherson,  **  was^  that 
many  of  the  Russian  merchants  were  reduced  to  bank- 
ruptcy, or  obliged  to  return  ihe  goods  they  bad  purchased, 
hiatead  of  making  the  stipulated  payment,  to  the  im* 
porters,  who  in  vain  applied  to  the  empress  to  restore 
the-  duties  they  had  paid  for  the  right  of  selling  the  goods 
in  her  dominions ;  so  that  prodigiously  heavy  losses  fell 
upon  the  British  merchants,  the  very  best  customers  of 
Rosna,  and  upon  the  British  manufacturers,  who  had  put 
goods  suitable  for  the  Russian  market  in  hand  in  a  de- 
pendeBce  on  receiving  the  customary  orders  for  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  conduct  of  the  wise  and 
roagnanimousC&therine.  She  could  not  intend  to  depress 
the  Jl^tish  manufactures  in  fevour  of  those  of  France^ 
for  sfce  had  already  cut  off  all  communication  with  that 
oountry ;  and,  if  she  pn^sed  by  the  prohibition  of  such 
goods  to  encourage  or  push  fonfvard  the  roiimifaeture  of 
suoh  articles  in  her  own  dominions,  the  measure  was  at 
least  premature.'"^  At  this  time  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  foreign  trade  of  Russia  was  with  Great  Britain: 
Of  ^00  foreign  (besides  48  Russian)  vessels  which  ar-- 
rtved  at  St.  Petersburgh  in  1793,  no  fewer  ^an  536  were 
British,  as  were  542  of  877  which  in  the  same  year 
cleared  outwards  from  that  port.  Although,  however j 
the  prohibitory  regulations  of  the  government  of  Russia 
appear  to  have  for  a  time  checked  or  somewhat  diminished 
the  impoitation  of  British  manufactures  into  that  empire^ 
the  trade  between  the  two  countries  in  Russian  produce, 
as  we  have  seen,  went  on  increasing,  and  giving  every 
year  more  employment  to  British  shipping.  And  at  last, 
in  February,  1797,  a  new  commercial  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  countries,  to  last  till  1807. 

But  the  most  important  treaty  of  commeTC^vW  vi^^svniX. 
of  which  beioDgs  to  the  ^)ace  of  time  ivov?  wx^et  \ftv\sr^ 
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was  that  concluded  with  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  this  beginning  of  November,  1793,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  importation  bj  the  French  of  the  produce 
of  their  West  India  islands,  which,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  was  managed  hj  the  poduce  being  first 
sent  to  the  continent  of  America,  and  tnence  conveyed  to 
France  in  the  neutral  vessels  of  the  United  States,  an 
order  of  the  king  in  council  was  issued  for  seizing  and 
detuning  all  vessels  carrying  either  any  produce  o^  the 
French  colonies,  or  provisions  or  other  supplies  for  the 
use  of  those  colonies.  It  is  said  that  so  many  as  600 
American  vessels  were  seized  or  detained  in  Englid 
ports,  under  this  (Hxler,  between  the  6th  of  November, 
1798,  and  the  28th  of  March  following;  and  it  spread 
the  greatest  alarm  among  the  merchants  connected  with 
the  United  States,  who  declared  their  apprehension  that 
it  would  occasion  an  immediate  rupture  with  that  country. 
The  American  government,  also,  soon  took  up  ihm  matter, 
and  after  having,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1794,  had  an 
embargo  for  thirty  days  on  all  British  vesseb  in  their 
ports,  dispatched  Mr.  Jay,  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James's,  to  demand  redress.  Upon  this  the 
order  in  council  was  revoked ;  and  negotiations  were  en- 
tered upon,  in  a 'conciliatory  spirit,  which  ended  in  th« 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  amity ,  commerce,  and  navigation 
between  the  two  countries.  Of  this  treaty  the  following 
were  the  most  material  articles : — The  river  Missisappi 
(in  conformity  with  a  similar  arrangement  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  1783)  was  declared  to  be  entirely  open  to 
the  subjects  of  both  governments,  who  might  equally  use 
all  the  landing-places  on  its  east  side.  Provision  was 
made  for  ascertaming  and  settling,  by  a  joint  survey  and 
amicable  negotiation,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  between  the  JLake  of  the 
Woods  and  the  river  Mississippi  (the  still  undetermined 
division  of  the  Oregon  country).  It  was  also  agreed  that 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  on  both  sides  to  de- 
termine which  o^  \3[ie  Vyrasvehes  of  the  river  St.  Croix 
ought  to  be  fixed  «a  1IScL<&\)ovai^AXN\)^V:««t9D^  British 
provinces  in  the  notilh-^aaX.  «»^  \Safc'Vi\aXj^\N*te^v^ 
question,  or  equivaietit  ol  5syieo5x«i!ei^,^\.>a^^^^ 
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recently  been  settled).  The  10th  article  ran  as  follows : 
— '^  Neither  the  deots  due  from  individuals  of  the  one 
nation  to  individuals  of  the  other,  nor  shares  nor  moneys 
which  they  may  have  in  the  public  funds  or  in  the  public 
or  private  banks,  shall  ever,  m  any  event  of  war  or  na- 
tional difierences,  be  sequestered  or  confiscated ;  it  being 
unjust  and  impolitic  that  debts  and  engi^ments,  con- 
tracted and  maide  by  individuals  having  confidence  in  each 
other,  should  ever  be  destroyed  or  impaired  by  national 
authority,  on  account  of  national  differences  and  discon- 
tents." A  reciprocal  and  entirely  perfect  liberty  of 
navigation  and  commerce  being  mutually  agreed  upon,  it 
was  arranged  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
for  two  years  after  its  termination,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  might  carry,  in  vessels  of  their  own  not 
exceeding  the  burthen  of  70  tons,  to  the  British  West 
Indies,  ul  such  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  as  could  be  lawiiilly  carried  from  the  States  to  the 
Islands  b^  British  vessels ;  and  also  that  the  American 
vessels  mieht  carry  back  from  the  Islands  to  the  States 
all  such  West  Indian  produce  as  British  vessels  mi^ht 
carry  to  the  same  quarter ;  the  same  duties  being  levied 
by  each  government  upon  the  ships  of  the  one  country  as 
upon  those  of  the  otner  engaged  in  this  trade.  The 
United  States,  however,  engaged  to  prohibit  the  carriage, 
in  American  vessels,  of  molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  or 
cotton  (the  produce  of  the  British  West  Indies,  it  must, 
apparently,  be  understood,  although  it  is  not  so  ezpre»ed), 
either  from  the  Islands  or  from  me  United  States  to  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  liberty  of  trading  in  lie 
ports  of  the  British  territories  in  the  East  Indies  was 
prranted  to  American  vessels,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  engaging  that  such  vessels  should  carry  the 
goods  brought  away  by  them  from  India  to  no  part  of 
the  world  but  their  own  ports  in  America.  By  the  15di 
article  it  was  agreed  that  no  higher  duties  should  be 
charged  in  the  ports  of  either  country  upon  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  other  than  were  paid  b^  \!i\<&  V^k^  ^^aef^^ 
or  merchandize  of  all  other  na^ua.  ^'^  "^wj^  <»s«»Jbx!M«^ 
the  article,  "  shall  any  prohibitioTi  \xi  \mva5«^  ^'^'^'^'^ 
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cxportafion  or  impbrtatiAii  of  aoy  artideB  to  or  froia  tiie 
territories  of  the  two  parties  respectively  which  shall  not 
equally  extend  to  all  other  natiooB.  But  the  British  go- 
vcrament  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  imposiiig-oii  Ame- 
rican Teasds  entering  into  the  British  ports  in  Europe  a 
tonnage-duty  equal  to  that  which  shall  be  payable  by 
British  vessels  in  the  ports  cff  America;  and  also  sudb 
duty  as  may  be  adequate  to  countervail  the  difference  of 
duty  now  payable  on  the  importation  of  European  and 
Asiatic  goods  when  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
British  or  in  American  vessels/'  Both  parties  further 
agreed  to  treat  for  a  more  exact  equaliamtion.  of  duties. 
K  a  vessel  should  be  taken  or  detained  on  susfucion  of 
having  enemy's  property  on  board,  or  of  carrying  to  an 
enemy  any  contraband  articles,  it  was  stipulatea  tiuit  only 
the  illegal  portion  of  the  cai^  should  be  condemned  and 
made  prize  of.  By  the  2l8t  article  the  two  governments 
bound  themselves  not  to  permit  their  subjects  or  citizens 
to  accept  commissions  fix>m  the  eneinies  of  the  other,  nor 
to  permit  sudi  enemies  to  enlist  any  of  their  subjects  or 
citizens  into  the  military  service  ;  any  sabject  or  citizen 
found  acting  contrary  to  this  article  being  made  punish- 
able as  a  pirate.  And  by  subsequent  articles  they  agreed 
that  neither  would  permit  privateers  commissioned  by 
the  enemies  of  the  other  either  to  arm  or  to  trade  in 
their  ports ;  or  would  allow  a  vessel  belonging  to  the 
other  to  be  taken  within  any  of  its  bays,  or  within  can- 
non-shot of  its  coasts.  In  case  of  a  rupture  between 
the  two  countries,  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  one  re- 
siding in  the  dominions  of  the  other  were  to  have  the 
privilege  of  remaining  and  conlanuing  their  trade  so  long* 
as  they  committed  no  offence  against  the  laws ;  and,  even 
if  their  conduct  should  induce  the  government  to  order 
them  to  depart  from  the  country,  they  were  to  be  allowed 
twelve  months  to  remove  their  fiamilies  and  effects.  Each 
party,  by  the  27th  article,  agreed  to  deliver  up  to  justice 
ail  Aigitives  charged  with  murder  or  forgery  committed 
witiun  the  jurisdictioii  oi  \Jaft  other.  Other  articles  pro- 
vided for  the  aetileTOeiit,  Vx^  ^OTsnaKs^sassRi  ^^iated  by 
the  two  governmentB,  oi  -twooa^MNaia^aa^^^^^ 
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against  the  other,  arising  out  of  the  events  of  the  war  ; 
especially  the  claims  of  the  United  States  on  account  of 
damages  their  citizens  were  alleged  to  have  sustained  by 
irregidar  and  illegal  captures  or  condemnations  of  their 
vessels  and  property  by  British  cruisers,  and  those  made 
by  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  who  complained  that  their 
vessels  had  been  taken  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  or  bv  vessels  originally  armed  in  the  ports 
of  that  country.  The  revocation  of  the  order  in  council 
of  November,  1793,  had,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  negotiations,  removed  a  principal  source  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans ;  but  nothing  was  settled  by 
the  treaty  as  to  other  matters  which  had  been  the  subjects 
of  remonstrance  by  the  government  of  the  United  States : 
among  others,  the  standing  provocation  and  cause  of 
after-quarrel,  the  asserted  impressment  of  American  sea- 
men by  British  ships  of  war. 

This  treaty,  which  was  signed  by  Lord  Grenville  and 
Mr.  Jay  on  the  19th  of  November,  1794,  "  was  very 
far,*' says  Macpherson,  "from  being  satisfactory  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  complained  that  their 
trade  with  the  British  West  Indies  would  be  so  ham- 
pered with  the  restrictions  of  it  that  it  would  never  be  of, 
any  advantage  to  them.  They  also  observed  that  the 
chief  pointa  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries  were 
still  as  far  from  being  decided  as  ever.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  remarked  on  this  side  of  the  water  tlmt  the 
article  restricting  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the 
British  West  Indies  to  vessels  not  exceeding  seventy 
tons  was  equivalent  to  an  act  for  creating  a  nursery 
of  seamen  for  America."*  This  last  objection  was 
founded  on  the  notion  that  small  vessels  require  a  con- 
siderably greater  number  of  men  than  large  ones  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  o£  goods  carried  by  them.  Al- 
though ratifications  of  the  treaty  by  the  two  governments 
were  exchanged  on  the  25th  of  October,  1795,  it  was 
not  ratified  by  the  American  House  of  Representatives 
till  the  80th  of  April,  1796 ;  nor  was  the  act  for  cwrr^- 
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ing  its  provisions  into  full  effect  Mssed  by  the  British 
parliament  till  the  4th  of  July,  1797. 

The  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  February,  1797,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  extent  to  which  it  affected  prices  in  the  home  mar- 
ket, makes  as  marked  an  epocn  in  the  history  of  our 
commerce  as  it  does  in  that  of  the  national  finances. 
From  papers  which  were  laid  before  parliament,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  first  formal  intimation  of  a  pressure,  or 
apprehended  pressure,  was  made  by  the  Bank  to  govern- 
ment in  the  beginning  of  1795.  A  resolution  of  the 
directors,  on  the  15th  of  January  in  that  year,  expressed 
their  determination  not  in  future  to  allow  the  sum  to  be 
advanced  at  any  time  upon  treasury  bills  to  exceed 
500,000/.,  alleging  as  a  reason  the  uneasiness  they  fek 
at  the  heavy  amount  of  the  loans  then  about  to  be  raised, 
6,000,000/.  (the  actual  sum  was  4,600,000/.)  for  a  foreign 
power  (the  eniperorV  besides  18,000,000/.  for  ourselves. 
On  the  16th  of^Apnl  we  find  them  reiterating  this  de- 
termination, and  at  the  same  time  complaining  that  their 
actual  advances  were  still  allowed  to  stand  at  between 
1,500,000/.  and  2,000,000/.,  notwithstanding  a  promise 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  three  months  before 
that  the  excess  over  500,000/.  should  certainly  be  paid 
off  after  the  receipt  of  the  first  payment  on  the  new  loan. 
All  their  applications  remaining  unattended  to,  on  the 
30th  of  July  they  passed  a  resolution  threatening  to  give 
orders  to  the  cashiers  to  refuse  payment  of  all  treasury 
bills  whenever  the  advance  should  amount  to  the  limit 
they  had  fixed.  A  few  days  afler  this  (on  the  6th  of 
August)  came  an  application  from  Pitt  for  a  further 
accommodation  (it  appears  to  have  been  to  the  extent  of 
2,500,000/.)  on  the  security  of  the  growing  surplus  of 
the  consolidated  fund :  this  the  directors  declined  taking 
into  consideration  till  the  minister  should  have  given 
them  full  satisfaction  on  the  subject  of  the  advances  on 
treasury^bills,  "  which,"  remarks  the  resolution,  "  is  not 
even  touched  upon  in  his  letter."  The  loan  was  event- 
ualljr  granted  only  on  Y\tt*s  «fisv«wtf»  that  he  would 
take  care  the  conditions  vftsSstft^  w\si\v  >a^  ^<i  "fews&.^ 
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including  the  reduction  of  the  advances  on  bills    to 
500,000/.  by  the  end  of  November,  should  be  punctualljr 
complied  with.     The  arrangement  was  made,   as  the 
directors  remind   him  in  a  subsequent  communication^ 
dated  the  8th  of  October,  ''  with  extreme  reluctance  on 
their  part,  on  his  pressing  solicitations  and  statement  that 
serious  embarrassments  would  arise  to  the  public  service 
if  the  Bank  refused."    In  this  communication  the  direc- 
tors for  the  first  time  enter  upon  a  full  exposition  of  the 
grounds  of  their  apprehensions.     They  mention   '^  the 
yer^  large  and  continued  drain  of  bullion  and  specie 
which  the  Bank  has  lately  experienced,  arising  from  the 
effects  of  the  loan  to  the  emperor  and  other  subsidies," 
and  '*  the  prospect  of  the  demand  for  gold  not  appearing 
likely  soon  to  cease ; "  and  then  they  say,  '*  In  addition 
to  tlie  above  causes,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  large 
sums  are  likely  soon  to  be  called  lor  by  the .  claimants  of 
the  cargoes  and  freights  of  the  neutral  ships  taken  and 
about  to  be  reimbursed ;  many  of  whom,  as  they  [the 
directors]  are  credibly  informed,  are  instructed  by  their 
owners  and  proprietors  to  take  back  their  return  in  specie 
or  bullion.     The  present  price  of  gold  being  from  4/.  3^. 
to  41. 48,  per  ounce,  and  our  guineas  being  to  be  purchased 
at  3/.  175.  10}€/.,  clearly  demonstrates  the  grounds  of  our 
fears."    Matters  continued  in  the  same  state  for  the  rest 
of  this  year  ;  the  drain  of  specie  went  on ;  and  on  the 
12th  of  December  the  advances  by  llie  Bank  on  the  bills 
drawn  by  the  treasury  '.amounted  to  2,670,000/.    At  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  on  the  28th  of  January,  1796, 
when  it  was  stated  that  a  notice  had  come  from  the 
Treasury,  intimating  that  bills  to  the  amount  of  201,000/. 
would  be  presented  for  payment  at  the  Bank  on  the  3rd 
February,  it  was  resolved  unanimously  **  that  tibe  go- 
vernor do  give  directions  to  the  cashiers  not  to  advance 
any  money  for  the  payment  of  these  bills,  nor  to  dis- 
charge any  part  of  the  same^  unless  money  shall  be  sent 
down  for  that  purpose."     Pitt  was  accordingly  obliged 
to  provide  the  money.    Afler  this  the  governor  and  other 
directors  had  repeated  inteTvie\7&  y«\\£.  Y\HX.,     K\.  <2se\fc  ^ 
these  conferenceB,  on  the  5tli  oi  ¥Oani»x'^>^^«^'^^^ 
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^*  Mr.  Pitt  read  some  extracts  of  letters  frwa  the  Britidl 
resident  and  others  at  Hamburg,  which  mentioned  that 
large  quantities  of  English  guineas  were  imported  tiiilte 
by  the  packets  from  Yarmouth ;  and  one  mentioned  thet 
the  guineas  were  melted  down  on  thoir  armal  these.'' 
Fitt  obseryed  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  tiib 
matter  at  the  outports.  The  amount  advinoed  byihf 
Bank  to  the  Treasury,  however,  now  underwent  aeme 
reduction  :  on  the  14th  of  June,  1796,  it  is  stated  «t 
1,232,649/.  Pitt  having,  a  few  days  after  this,  egais 
addressed  the  directors  in  the  most  importunate  terms, 
and  vnwig  from  them  a  further  advance  of  800,0002;,  anei 
also  an  engagement  (from  which  they  at  first  shraak  n 
utter  dismay)  to  let  him  have  as  much  more  by  the  aid 
of  the  following  month,  they  accompanied  their  moat 
reluctant  acquiescence  in  the  last  of  taese  demands,  oa 
the  28th  of.  July,  with  a  memorial,  in  which  theysiid 
that  they  thought  th^  should  be  wanting  in  their  dwtjf 
if  they  did  not  take  the  occadon  of  making  a  *^  moat  so* 
rious  and  solemn  remonstrance,  which,  ior  the  satisfaetko 
of  their  court,  they  desire  may  be  laid  befwe  his  majeatgr's 
cabinet ; "  adding  that,  by  what  they  had  consented  is . 
do,  they  rendered  themselves  totally  incapable  of  grantiag 
any  further  assistance  to  government  during  the  remaindBr 
of  the  year,  and  unable  even  to  make  the  usual  advaneee 
on  the  land  and  malt'*tax  bills  for  the  ensuing  year,  shouki 
tliose  bills  be  passed  before  Christmas.  On  the  Srd  of 
November,  nevertheless,  they  agreed,  at  Pitt*s  request, 
to  advance  him  2,7&0,0002.  on  the  land  and  malt  taxes, 
on  condition  that  their  advances  on  the  treasury  bills, 
now  amounting  to  1,513,845/.,  should  be  paid  thereout. 
Pitt  seems  to  have  got  the  money,  but  not  to  have  re- 
paid the  advances;  for  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1797,  Ave 
find  the  directors  again  representing,  in  a  very  uncom- 
fortable tone,  that  the  said  advances  now  amounted  to 
1,554,635/.,  and  would  in  a  few  days  be  augmented  to 
1,819,818/.  But  now  came,  in  addition  to  all  other 
causes  of  alarm,  the  \iropo6al  of  a  loan  of  1,500,000/.  to  Ire- 
Jaad,  On  the  lOtih  of  YeV^vierv  ^^  dvc^istors,  taking  this 
iArea^ening  wrtaiuty,  aa^cj  WtT^ofeV^aAa'^^  '«««*. 
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serious  consideration,  and  looking  to  the  evils  which  would 
probablj  follow  on  such  a  measure  to  their  establishment, 
**  by  the  sending  over  to  that  country  a  great  part  of  the 
gam  in  specie/'  resolved  to  apply  to  the  minister  for  the 
repayment,  or  at  least  considerable  reduction,  of  the  debt 
doe  by  government  to  the  Bank,  as  the  only  means  of 
defence  they  could  devae  against  the  mischieis  they 
dreaded  from  this  Irish  loan.     The  entire  sum  owing 
them  by  the  government  they  made  to  be  7,186,445/., 
besides   about  400,000/.  arrears  of  interest:    the  items 
being — arrears  of  advances  on  malt  and  land  tax   for 
17^,  1795,  and  1796,  3,322,000/. ;  advances  on  exche- 
quer bills,  2,291,800/. ;  and  advances  on  treasury  bills, 
1,674,645/.  The  money  for  Ireland  was  eventually  found 
by  increasing  the  loan  to  be  raised  for  Great  Britain  from 
18,000,000/.   to  14,500,000/.     But  no  sooner  had  this 
been  settled  than  another  black  and  fast-spreading  cloud 
appeared  in  the  sky  to  raise  the  alarm  of  tne  directors  to 
a  higher  pitch  than  ever.    A  resdution,  or  minute,  of  a 
meeting  of  the  court  on  the  21  st  of  February  states  the 
great  uneasiness  inspired  by  the  large  and  constant  de- 
crease of  the  cash  m  the  coSen  (A  the  Bank ;  and  ex- 
presses the  conviction  impressed  upon  the  court,  **  by  the 
constant  calls  of  the  bankers  from  all  parts  of  the  town  for 
cash,  that  there  nmst  be  some  extraordinary  reasons  for 
this  drain,   arising  probably  from  the  alarm  of  an   ex- 
pected invasion.'*     it  was  resolved  to  send  a  deputation 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  ask  him  that  he 
would,  ^*  if  possible  and  proper,  strike  out  some  means 
of  alleviating  the  public  ahra,  and  stopping  this  apna* 
rent  disposition  in  people's  minds  for  having  a  large  de- 
posit of  cash  in  their  houses."   Pitt  said  he  could  not  think 
there  was  any  good  ground  for  the  apprehension  of  an  m- 
yasion,  which  had  spread  so  generally  —  dthoogh  he 
<<  could  not  answer  that  no  partial  attack  on  this  country 
would  be  made  by  such  a  mad  and  desperate  enemy  as 
we  had  to  lieal  with ; "  and  he  advised  the  deputation  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  supply  of  gold  fiom  abrawSi^Vn?^ 
they  told  him  they  would  if  tSey  cw^^^WnSsx^'sj^'^^*^ 
Imd  tbe  matter  under  consaderaVkm.     Oxtew  v^^x^  ^ 
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cordingly  sent  to  Hamburg  for  the  purchase  of  gold.  The 
drain,  however,  still  continued,  or  increased ;  and  on  the 
24th  a  deputation  from  the  court  of  directors  again  sought 
an  interview  with  the  minister,  at  which,  laying  before 
him  the  state  of  things,  and  their  alarm,  for  the  safety 
of  the  house,  they  asked  him,  '*  how  far  he  thought  tlie 
Bank  might  venture  to  go  on  paying  cash,  and  when  he 
would  think  it  necessary  to  interfere  before  our  cash  was 
80  reduced  as  might  be  detrimental  to  the  immediate  ser- 
vice of  the  state."  From  an  account  afterwards  printed, 
it  appears  that  the  stock  of  cash  and  bullion  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Bank,  which  had  been  8,608,000/.  m  March 
1794,  had  declined  to  7,940,000/.  in  March  1795,  io 
2,972,000/.  in  March  1796,  to  2,508,000/.  in  December 

1796,  and  was  now,  on  Saturday  the  25th  of  February, 

1797,  reduced  to  1,272,000/.  In  this  critical  state  of 
affiurs  a  dispatch  was  sent  to  the  king,  requesting  him  to 
come  immediately  to  town  to  be  present  at  a  privy  coun- 
cil, which  was  accordingly  held  on  the  next  day,  Sunday 
the  26th,  at  St.  James's ;  and  then,  after  an  interview  with 
the  governor  and  other  directors  of  the  Bank  in  Downing- 
street,  at  which  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  warm  du- 
cussion,  the  leading  members  of  the  administration, 
namely,  the  lord  cSemcollor  (Loughborough),  the  lord 
preddent  (Earl  of  Chatham),  the  Duke  of  rortland  (se- 
cretary of  state  for  the  home  department),  the  Marquess 
Comwallis  (master-^neral  of  the  ordnance).  Earl  Spen- 
cer (  first  lord  of  the  admiralty),  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 
Tchancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster),  Lord  Grenville 
{foreign  secretary),  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
(Pitt),  met  again  and  drew  up  a  minute,  declaring  tnat, 
upon  the  representations  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, as  to  the  effects  of  the  unusual  demand  for  specie 
that  had  been  made  upon  the  metropolis,  **  in  consequence 
of  ill-founded  or  exaggerated  alarms  in  different  puis  of 
the  country,"  it  was  die  unanimous  opinion  of  the  board 
that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  for  the  public  service 
that  the  directors  ot  the  Bank  of  England  i^ould  forbear 

issuing  any  cash  m  i^yiaenl^\nv<^^^  %&\!ffifii  q€  \iarliament 
could    be  taken  on  tiial  «vi\3iVi«*-,''  wA  ^^  ^jiwjRt  i-- 
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sures  adopted  thereupon  for  maintaining  the  means  of  cir- 
culation, and  supporting  the  public  and  commercial  credit 
of  the  kingdom  at  this  important  conjuncture."  It  was 
ordered  that  a  copy  of  the  minute  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  directors ;  "  and  they  are  hereby  required,"  it  was 
added,  **  on  the  grounds  of  the  exigency  of  the  case,  to 
conform  themselves  thereto,  until  the  sense  of  parliament 
can  be  taken  as  aforesaid."  The  order  of  council  was 
published  by  the  directors  on  Monday  morning,  accom- 
panied by  a  notice  of  their  own,  in  which  they  stated  that 
the  genera]  concerns  of  the  Bank  were  in  the  most  affluent 
and  flourishing  condition,  and  were  such  as  to  preclude 
every  doubt  as  to  the  security  of  its  notes ;  and  thus,  in 
one  night,  all  people  found  their  money  converted  into 
leaves  of  paper,  intrinsically  of  no  more  value  than  the 
leaves  into  which  the  magic  coins,  that  glittered  so 
brightly  when  deposited  in  the  chest,  are  when  next  in- 
spected discovered  to  have  withered  away,  in  the  Eastern 
tale. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  however,  the  value  of  the 
now  inconvertible  bank-notes  underwent  at  first  very 
little,  if  any,  change.  "  The  actual  arrival,"  says  Mao- 
pherson,  **  of  an  event,  which,  by  all  persons  who  had 
ever  contemplated  a  probability  of  its  happening,  had 
been  dreadea  as  the  death-blow  to  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  produced  considerable  alarm ;  but 
it  was  infinitely  short  of  what  might  have  been  expected." 
Now  that  the  bold  step  had  been  ventured  upon,  the  most 
spirited  and  energetic  measures  were  taken  to  sustain 
public  credit  under  so  great  a  shock.  The  principal 
merchants  and  bankers  of  London  immediately  assembled 
at  the  Mansion  House,  and,  under  the  pre^ency  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  resolved  unanimously  that  they  would  rear 
dily  receive  bank-notes  in  all  payments  to  be  made  to 
them,  and  would  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  make  all 
their  own  payments  in  the  same  manner.  This  resolu- 
tion was  signed  in  a  few  days  by  above  three  thousand 
merchants,  bankers,  and  other  persons  en^ai^^vciL  >2sa^^. 
On  the  foiiowing  day  a  similar  papeT  ^aa  swraw^.^st^'^^^^ 
Ihbed  hy  the  lords  of  privy  coxxucW.    ^''  mA  \sv  ^  ^«s 
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dftys,"  it  18  stated,  '^  all  tranatctiomi  of  every  kind  went  on 
IS  if  nothing  had  happcoied  ;  «nd  people  in  general  did 
not  peroeiire,  at  least  not  immediately,  that  thm  was  any 
di£Su«noe  between  bank-notes,  not  oonTertible  into  money 
of  solid  goki  and  silver,  and  that  money  itself."  *  l^U 
were  immediatel  v  brought  into  parliament,  and  were  car- 
ried expeditiously  thrcmgh  both  Houses,  authorizing  the 
Bank  of  England  to  issue  promissory  notes  payable  to  the 
bearer  for  sums  und^  five  poands,  imd  suspending  the  act 
of  1775,  against  the  circulation  of  notes  under  the  value 
of  twenty  shillings  in  England,  and  also  that  of  1766, 
which  prohibited  such  notes  in  Scotland.  But,  eyexi  be- 
fore the  prooeeding  had  thus  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  had 
b^un  the  issue  of  one  and  two  pound  notes,  '*  whidi," 
says  Macpherson,  writing  in  1805,  ^*  have  continued  ever 
since  to  be  almost  the  only  currency  for  making  small 
payments  in  London  and  the  ndghbouring  country." 
And  he  adds,  **As  a  further  substitute  for  British  guineas, 
they  also  introduced  into  the  circulation  of  this  country  a 
great  quantity  of  Spanish  dollars,  which,  with  a  miniature 
impression  of  his  Britannic  msgesty*8  head  stamped  up(m 
them,  they  issued  at  the  price  of  4*.  9flf.  They  continued 
in  circulation  till  tlie  31st  of  October,  1797,  during  which 
tune  prodigious  numbers  of  dollars  were  imported  into 
the  country,  and  stamped  so  like  those  stamped  for  the 
Bank  at  the  Mint,  that  they  could  scarcely  ever  be  dis- 
tinguished. At  the  time  of  calling  them  ui,  the  directors 
of  the  Bank  found  it  necessary,  afler  their  clerks  had 
done  all  in  their  power  to  distinguish  the  counterfeit 
stamps  from  their  own,  to  submit  to  the  loss,  and  receive 
all  stamped  dollars  indiscriminately  at  4s,  9d. ;  whereby, 
it  was  said,  conaderable  sums  were  made  by  some  unprin- 
cipled people,  who  had  made  a  business  of  dealing  in 
dollars. '  f  The  indignant  historian  does  not  seem  to  per- 
ceive that  the  Bank  itself  had  been  here  carrying  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  traffic  which  he  reprobates  as  so  unprin- 
cipled in  other  dealers-^im^rting  dollars  to  pass  them 

*  Macpherson's  KsmsAs  oi  Const&Ktwi^Vj*  ^\^. 

t  Ibid.,  iv.  415. 
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off  for  more  than  they  cost  or  were  worth — and  that,  in 
being  thus  obliged  to  take  in  a  few  more  high-priced  dol- 
lars than  they  had  issued,  they  were  only  foiled  at  their 
own  weapons.  Some  accommodaticm  was  also  siven  by  a 
new  coinage  of  penny  and  twopenny  pieces  m  copper. 
**  They  were  executed,"  says  MaCpherson,  "  by  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt,  of  Soho,  near  Binnmgham,  and  haye 
been  admired  for  die  elegance  of  the  %ure  of  Britannia, 
who  has  the  oliye-bmnch  (the  emblem  of  peace)  in  her 
right  hand,  as  before,  and  in  her  left,  instead  of  the  hasta 
(or  spear),  she  now  wields  Neptune's  trident,  a  ship 
under  sail  appearing  at  sea  in  the  distance.  The  letters 
of  the  legend  (or  inscaiution)  are  not  raised,  as  i»ual,  but 
sunk  into  the  sur&oe  oi  a  border,  which  rises  above  that 
of  the  coin,  in  order  to  protect  the  %ures  irom  being 
worn  away."* 

The  parliamafitary  sanction  of  the  order  in  council 
issued  on  the  26th  of  February  was  not  obtained  till  the 
&ti  of  May,  when  an  act  (the  37  Geo.  III.  c.  45)  was 
passed,  confirming  whatever  had  been  done  by  the  go- 
yemor  and  company  of  the  Bank  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
order,  indemnifying  them  lor  the  illegality  of  their  refusal 
to  give  cash  for  their  notes,  declaring  any  suits  brought 
against  them  on  that  account  to  be  void,  and  of  no  effect ; 
and  also  extending  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  to  the 
24th  of  June.  A  tuocession  of  subsequent  statutes,  how- 
ever, continued  the  restriction  throughout  the  present 
period ;  so  that  from  this  date  an  inconvertible  paper- 
money  remained  the  basis  of  the  national  currency. 

But,  as  we  have  sdd,  the  natural  efiects  of  this  change 
upon  prices,  and  in  other  respects,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  felt  to  any  considerable  extent  for  some  time.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  quantity  of  gold  in  circulation  at  the 
time  of  the  suspension  may  have  been  about  22,000,000/. 
Of  this  amount  probably  not  less  than  6,000,000/.  was 
hoarded,  or  withdrawn  from  the  circulation  without  being 
sent  out  of  the  country ;  and  there  was  still  a  subsisting 
currency  of  guineas,  and  other  gold  coina^  '^Vas^^  ^- 

*  Annals,  W.  4\5%  ____ 
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ihoueh  it  had  been  constantly  diminishing,  was  estimated 
as  bemgeven  at  so  late  a  date  as  1811  not  much  less  than 
3,000,00(V. ;  so  that  the  entire  amomit  of  gold  set  free 
to  augment  the  quantity  of  that  commodity  in  the  fo- 
reign market  could  not  have  exceeded  13,000,000^.  or 
14,000,000/.  sterling.*  The  quantity  of  gold,  coined 
4md  uncoined,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  was  pro- 
bably not  much  less  than  a  hundred  times  this  amount  ;t 
4uid  therefore  the  value  of  money  could  only  have  been 
-diminished  (or,  in  other  words,  prices  could  only  have 
been  ndsed)  abroad  to  the  insignificant  or  nearly  imper- 
ceptible extent  of  little  more  Uian  one  per  cent.,  by  the 
immediate  and  direct  operation  of  this  chance  in  the 
system  of  the  En^lbh  currency.  In  England,  again,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  it  really  produced  any  rise  of  prices  at 
all  at  first.  For  some  years  after  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments,  the  issues  of  the  Bank  were  so  limited  that  its 
|)aper  does  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  depreda- 
tion whatever ;  nor  down  to  1810  did  the  average  excess 
of  the  market  above  the  mint  price  of  gold  rise  to  more 
than  about  4  per  cent.  It  has  indeed  been  argued  that 
the  rise  of  prices  occasioned  by  the  substitution  of  a  ficti- 
tious for  a  real  currency  is  not  to  be  measured  by  this 
depreciation,  and  that  it  was  actually  much  greater  than 
such  an  indication  would  make  it ;  but  this  notion  ap- 
pears to  rest  on  no  intelligible  grounds.  It  probably 
never  would  have  been  taken  up  had  it  not  been  that 
there  did  take  place,  in  point  of  fact,  some  time  aHer  the 
suspension,  a  progressive  rise  of  prices,  afiecting  most  oi 
the  articles  of  primary  necessity,  but  occasioned  by 
causes  with  which  the  issues  of  the  Bank  had  nothing 
to  do. 

Mr.  Tooke,  in  an  historical  review  of  the  state  of 

*  See  *  A  History  of  Prices,  and  of  the  State  of  the  Circu- 
lation, from  1793  to  1837,  by  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.,  F.RS.* 
3  vols.  8vo.   Lond.  1838-1840.   Vol.  i.  pp.  130,  &c 

f  The  amount  when  he  wrote,  in  1831,  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Jacob,  *  On  the  PToAwcVvcsn.  wA  Coro&xnsi'^^oiL  of  the 
Precious  Metals,'  -vol.  ii.  p.  ^^T ,  ^^  ^Jww^^  \,'ia^,«^^{5KiS:\.    . 
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prices  and  of  the  circulation  from  1793  to  1803,  has  con- 
clusively established  the  following  among  other  facts  and 
deductions :—"  That,  in  consequence  of  the  two  ver^ 
deficient  harvests  of  1794  and  1795,  a  great  rise  of  the 

5 rices  of  provisions  took  place  in  1795  and  1796,  coinci- 
entiy  with  a  remarkable  contraction  of  the  Bank  circu- 
lation ;  and  that  there  was,  coincidently  with  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  circulation,  a  rapid  fall  of  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions, and  a  complete  subsidence  of  them,  at  the  close 
of  1798,  to  the  level  of  what  they  had  been  at  the 
commencement  of  1793 ;"  "  That,  while  from  1796  to  the 
close  of  1798  the  prices  of  provisions,  and  of  European 

{)roduce  generally,  were  fallmg,  the  prices  of  all  Transat- 
antic  produce  were  rapidly  risings  "That  the  great 
fell  of  the  prices  of  com,  and  of  European  produce  gene- 
wdly,  from  1796  to  the  close  of  1798,  took  place  coinci- 
dently with  a  pr(^ressively  increasing  government  ex- 
penditure, defrayed  chiefly  by  loans ;"  "That  the  prices^ 
of  provisions,  which  at  the  beginning  of  1799  were  as  low 
as  they  had  been  on  an  average  of  some  years  anterior- 
to  1793,  advanced,  in  common  with  other  articles  of  Eu- 
ropean produce,  to  an  unprecedented  height,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  two  very  deficient  harvests  oT 
1799  and  1800,  combined  with  actual  and  apprehended^ 
obstructions  to  importation;**  "That,  coincidently  with 
the  great  rise  in  the  prices  of  provisions,  and  of  Europeanr 
produce  in  1799  and  1800,  a  verv  great  fall  took 
place  in  all  Transatlantic  int>duce,  thus  negativing  the 
mferenoe  of  the  operation  of  a  common  cause,  such  as 
that  of  mere  increase  of  money."  Finally,  Mr.  Tooke 
has  shown  that,  except  in  the  case  of  articles  constituting 
naval  and  military  stores,  not  a  trace  can  be  found  irom 
1793  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  of  the  operation  of  war-de- 
mand upon  prices,  any  more  than  of  that  of  depreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  currency,  "  understanding,  by  that  term^ 
a  rise  of  prices  caused  by  an  increase  of  money,  and  not 
by  a  relative  scarcity  of  commodities."* 

The  only  qualification  we  should  be  disposed  to  ofler 
to  these  views  of  Mr.  Tooke  would  be  to  w^gj^sX^^oaX^^c^ 

♦  History  of  Piiceft,\»\U-'i^» 
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comcideiice  of  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  TratiMtiaiitic  pro- 
dnee  with  a  Ml  in  the  prioea  of  provisions  in  thejMfiod 
from  1796  to  1799,  and  of  «  &11  in  the  prices  of  Tranh 
atkntic  {H^uce  with  a  rite  in  the  pricea  of  provisioBs  ia 
1799  and  1800,  may  possibly  baye  been  in  part  occsr 
ooned  by  a  cause  to  which  we  do  not  find  that  he  any- 
where adverts,  namely,  the  greater  amount  of  income  ia 
the  one  case,  and  the  less  in  the  other,  left  free  for  the 
purchase  of  articles  that  were  not  of  first  necessity.  The 
prices  of  all  other  things  appear  to  be  governed,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  by  the  price  of  provisions  and  of  other  ahso- 
lute  necessaries.  When  provisiona  are  acarcse  and  desr, 
there  is  less  money  to  be  laid  out  on  articles  of  luaory, 
the  prices  of  which,  accordingly,  other  things  remainmg 
the  same,  are  depressed ;  and  the  contraiy  when  provi- 
sions are  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  general  facts  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Tooke's  investigations^  however,  remain  on- 
afiectcd  by  this  con^deration ;  and  they  are  very  mate- 
rial to  be  kept  in  recollection  in  looking  at  tlie  progress  of 
our  foreign  trade  during  the  small  portion  of  the  present 
period  that  still  remains  to  be  gone  over. 

Our  territorial  acquisitions  from  the  beginning  of  1797 
to  the  peace  were  principally  the  following : — In  Fehni- 
ary,  1797,  we  took  from  Spain  the  important  island  of 
Trinidad.  In  the  spring  of  1799,  the  capture  of  Seringa- 
patam  and  the  conquest  of  Mysore  made  a  considerable 
addition  to  our  Indian  empire*  In  the  autumn  of  the  ■ 
same  year  wc  obtained  possession  of  the  Dutch  colony  of 
Surinam  in  South  America.  Early  in  1800  we  took 
frsm  the  French  the  island  and  fort  of  Goree,  in  Africa : 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  their  recent  con- 
quest, Malta,  fell  into  our  hands,  and  also  tlie  Dutdi  West 
Indian  island  of  Cura<;;oa. 

The  total  official  value  of  our  imports,  wiiich  in  1796, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  23,187,319/.,  fell  in  1797  to 
21,018,956/.  ;  and  that  of  our  exports  from  30,518,913^ 
to  28,917,010/.  In  1798,  however,  the  imports  rose  to 
27,857,889/.,  and  the  exports  to  33,691,777/.;  in  1799, 
the  imports  were  ^6,8^1 ,4^<ia.,  \Jcuq  ^x^Arts  35,991 ,329/. : 
w  1800,  the  imports  Nvete  ^Q,^1^,^^U,,  ^»i  «i.ys^\.* 
43, 1 62,01 91.     On  the  yiWIub,  ^eteftifS«»,  ^Cor  \ssivstv&  >^^ 
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increased  in  these  four  years  very  nearly  33  per  cent.,  and 
the  exports  more  than  41  per  cent.  The  increase  of  the 
entire  foreign  trade  was  from  53,706,232/.  to  73,722,624/., 
or  between  35  and  36  per  cent. 

We  will  now  subjoin  a  view  of  the  extent  of  our  trade 
with  the  different  parts  of  the  world  in  the  year  1800,  as 
compared  with  the  year  1796  ;  adding  under  each  coun- 
try a  notice  of  the  principal  articles  imported  from  it  and 
exported  to  it,  coUected  &om  a  more  detailed  statement 
which  Macpherson  gives  as  extracted  by  himself  from 
the  Custom-house  pe^sters,  and  wMch  he  says  will  be 
found  to  differ  very  much  from  the  accounts  commonly 
given.* 

Ibblan]>  : — The  official  value  of  the  imports  from  Ire- 
land had  declined  from  2,764,877/.  in  1796,  to  2,312,823/. 
in  1800  ;  but  that  of  the  exports  thither  had  increased 
from  2,897,069/.  to  3,741,499/.  The  imports  in  1800 
consisted  of  cattle,  hides,  beef,  pork,  tobacco,  32,152,399 
yards  of  linen,  some  linen  and  woollen  yam,  a  few  pota- 
toes, &c. ;  the  exports,  of  coal  (to  the  value  of  360,000/., 
mostly  from  »Scotland),  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  mano- 
factured  goods,  cotton  yam  to  the  value  of  80,458/.,  lea- 
ther, ironmongery  and  hardware,  earthenware,  106,000 
barrels  of  herrings  (mostly  from  Scotland),  bottles  and 
window-glass,  salt,  cheese,  &c. ;  together  with  rum, 
brandy,  wine,  sugar,  tea,  drugs,  dye-sti^,  and  numerous 
.  other  arUcles  of  roreign  and  colonial  produce. 

IsuB  ojp  Man  : — ^The  imports,  oonsistinff  of  red  and 
white  herrings,  Iriah  linen,  and  linen  yam,  had  increased 
from  31,310/.  to  87,109/.;  the  exports,  consisting  of 
coals,  flour,  cottons  and  woollens,  sugar,  tea,  rum,  &c., 
from  36,446/.  to  54,056/. 

Guernsey  and  the  other  Channel  Island* :— Imports 
had  increased  from  228,979/.  to  238,007/. ;  exports,  from 
196,631/.  to  210,272/.  *'  Guernsey,"  says  Macpherson, 
<<  is  a  kind  of  storehouse  for  merchandize  imported  from 
foreign  countries  and  lod^red  there,  in  order  to  save  the 
advance  of  tlie  duties,  till  they  [the  goods]  are  wanted ; 
and  hencQ  the  imports  consist  of  all  kinda  oi^  \Bt^s^gcv>@)i^%., 

*  Annals  of  CommcTce,  W.  ^^1  Ji\^« 
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but  chiefly  Portugal,  French,  and  Spanish  wines,  brandy, 
&c. ;  also  some  dye-stuf&  and  drugs;  paving-stones; 
cyder ;  worsted  stockings  from  Jersey,  5935  dozen  pur8.*' 
Among  the  exports  to  these  islands  are  enumerate  196 
cows  and  oxen  to  Aldotiey,  flour,  2007  tods  of  wool  to 
Jersey,  provisions,  cloths,  and  the  other  ordinary  neces- 
saries, Ijidia  piece-goods,  German,  Irish,  and  Ri^aan 
linens,  rum,  geneva,  &c. 

Greenland,  and  the  Northern  Whale  Fbhery  : — Im- 
ports, consisting  of  train  and  spermaceti  oil,  whalebone, 
and  scal-skins,  had  increased  from  106,867/.  to  125,804/.;' 
exports  (rum,  for  ship  stores),  from  358/.  to  761/. 

jN^ew  Holland,  and  the  Southern  Whale  Fishery  :— 
Imports  (same  as  from  the  Greenland  seas,  with  a  little 
wood  and  some  birds)  had  increased  from  0/.  to  89,232/. ; 
exports,  consisting  of  brandy,  geneva,  and  wine  for  ship 
stores,  and  of  wrought  iron,  hardware,  cloths,  groceries, 
&c.,  from  18,669/.  to  25,617/. 

East  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  Asia : — Imports  had 
increased  from  3,372,689/.  to  4,942,241/. ;  exports  froni 
2,358,707/.  to  2,835,063/.  The  imports  consisted  of  t3a, 
indigo,  sugar,  coffee,  books,  canes,  drugs,  gums,  oils,  co- 
chineal, China  ink,  galls,  turmeric,  seed-lack,  ivory,  fans, 
cane-mats,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper, 
Cayenne  pepper,  ginger,  sago,  rice,  cassia ;  ebony,  san- 
dal, satin,  and  sapan  woods ;  preserved  fruits,  mother  of 
pearl,  cowries,  camelian  stones,  saltpetre,  arrack.  Car- 
mania  and  goats*  wool,  raw  silk,  calicoes  and  muslins,  and 
many  varieties  of  piece-goods  for  re-importation,  the  sale 
of  them  in  Great  Britain  being  prohibited.  The  exports 
comprehended  most  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  consump- 
tion, whether  necessaries  or  luxuries;  among  other 
things,  14,836/.  worth  of  books,  a  large  amount  of  ship- 
chandlery  of  all  kinds,  for  the  building  of  vessels  in  India, 
some  woollens,  silks,  and  cottons,  8000  yards  of  British 
muslins,  tin  and  other  metals,  coaches  and  chsuses,  French, 
Portugal,  Rhenish,  and  Spanish  wines,  rum,  brandy,  and 
geneva. 

GiBRALTAu,  w\li!i\  \)[i^  ^\x^V\&\— Itnyorts  had  increased 
from  28,593/.  to  a5,^^U.-,  w^t^,  ^^si.  \\\§ftfil.  to 
294,5571.     The  imTpotVa  ^cce  ^MaxwoNa, ^s»^^  «a^  ^-^^ 
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stuf!s  from  the  Straits ;  barilla,  brimstone,  Quicksilver, 
cochineal,  indigo,  and  other  dye-stuf&,  almonds,  raisins, 
and  other  fruits,  oil,  Portugal,  Spanish,  Italian,  Cyprus, 
and  Madeira  wines,  some  cotton,  and  33,748  lbs.  of 
Spanish  wool  from  Gibraltar.     Nothing  was  exported  to 

^  the  Straits ;  but  to  Gibraltar  were  sent  all  the  ordinary 
articles  of  consumption,  the  place  itself  producing  no- 
thing.   Some  trade  was  also  carried  on  in  1800  with  our 

f  recently  acquired  possessions  of  Minorca  and  Malta.  The 
imports  from  Minorca,  estimated  at  13,500/.,  consisted 
of  barilla,  lemons  and  oranges,  with  a  little  oil,  thrown 
silk,  cotton,   and  oil ;    the  exports   thither,  of  a  few 

i        woollen  goods,  some  herrings,  a  small  quantity  of  refined 

\  sugar,  and  several  other  such  articles.  From  Malta  there 
were  no  imports  ;  but  the  place  figures  in  the  table  of  ex- 
ports for  this  year  (1800)  on  the  strength  of  a  shipment 

[       to  it  of  28/.  worth  of  bottled  beer. 

b  Africa,  including  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  reimports  had  declined  from  120,396/.  to  96,663/. ; 
but  exports  had  increased  from  614,307/.  to  1,099,656/. 
There  were  no  imports  from  Sierra  Leone  ;  those  from 
the  Cape  consisted  of  some  wine,  cotton,  and  skins :  those 
from  the  rest  of  Africa,  of  gums,  camwood,  ebony,  red- 
wood, ivory,  a  few  ostrich  feathers,  and  some  skins. 
The  exports  were  guns,  to  the  number  of  80,806,  cut- 
lasses, gunpowder,  rum,  brandy,  geneva,  and  British  spi- 
rits, beer,  woollens,  cottons,  and  linens,  India  piece- 
goods  to  a  large  amount,  earthenware,  glass,  provisions, 
and  a  few  other  necessaries. 

British  America: — Imports  had  increased  from 
268,776/.  to  393,696/.;  exports  had  declined  from 
1 ,017,620/.  to  975,986/.  The  imports  consisted  of  skins, 
or  furs,  feathers,  and  castoreum,  from  Hudson's  Bay ;  a 
small  quantity  of  fish,  train-oil,  and  seal-skins  from  New- 
foundland ;  pearl-ashes,  pot-ashes,  wheat,  flour,  casto- 
reum, train-oil,  skins,  masts,  boards,  and  other  lumber 
from  Canada ;  skins  and  lumber  from  New  Brunswick ; 
tar  and  turpentine,  skins,  lumber,  and  pearl-ashes  from 
Nova  Scotia.  The  principal  exporta  N>icro  ^tk&^  ^gaaK:^^- 
der,  cordage,  sailcloth,  aJt,  copper,  aleeX^vrcwv^X. >«»»»> 
wrought  leather,  cottons,  silks,  wooYLei^,  ^^^i  ^«5towc 


4,«>4i,zi  /i.  to  o,«uo;/B//. ;  exijoris  naa  < 
3,9&4,816/.  to  3,416,966/.  The  imports  n 
coffiee,  chocolate,  ginger,  pimento,  cotton, 
woods,  mahogany,  cedar,  ebony,  castor-o 
some  other  drugs,  tamarinds,  &c.,  and  a 
tobacco,  and  other  articles  obtained  fn 
piizes.  The  ex))orts  consisted  of  all  the  o 
tions  of  manufactured  goods,  and  of  coloi 
l)roducc. 

Foreign  West  Indies  (inchiding  Den 
and  the  islands  conquered  Irom  the  Frenc 
Dutch)  :  —  Imports  had  increased  fror 
3,084,491/. ;  exports,  from  107,328/.  to  1 
articles,  both  of  luifjort  and  export,  were : 
as  in  the  trade  with  the  British  islands  ;  ] 
however,  being  sent  out  from  England  to  ( 
St.  Croix,  St.  Domingo,  or  St.  Martin, 
unwrought  copi)er,  and  vultures'  feathers, 
from  Buienos  Ayres,  to  which  also  there  w 
and  this  small  trade  is  probably  included 
of  Foreign  West  Indies  in  the  official  t 
Honduras  there  were  brought  mahogany  a 
in  1800  to  the  value  of  16,777/. ;   and 
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and  Spanish  governments ;  and*  the  war  has  not  inter- 
n^>ted  the  trade.  The  cotton  of  that  country  is  of  the  qua- 
lity of  the  Upland  cotton  of  Georgia,but  much  inferior  to 
the  Sea-island  cotton  of  that  state."*  This  was  written 
in  1805. 

United  States  of  Amkkeca  :— Imports  had  increased 
from  2,080,970/.  to  2,368,216/. ;  exports,  from  6,054,238/. 
to  6,885,500/.  The  imports  consisted  of  pearl-ashes,  pot- 
ashes, iiour,  wheat,  Indian  com  and  rye-meal,  sassafras, 
shumack,  ginseng,  snake-root,  sarsaparilla,  spermaceti-oil, 
whalebone,  turpentine  and  turpentine-oil,  tai*,  pitch,  and 
K)sin,  oak,  fir,  and  other  timber,  staves  and  other  lumber, 
hides  and  peltry,  cochineal,  indigo,  fustic,  logwood,  red- 
wood, lignum  vitee,  mahogany,  bark,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
rice,  and  tobacco :  die  exports,  of  books  and  stationery, 
wrought  brass,  copper,  iron,  and  silver,  pewter,  lead, 
steel,  tin,  tinned  plates,  coals,  salt,  earthenwaie,  bottles, 
and  glass ;  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  manufactures ;  beaver, 
felt,  and  chip  hats;  thread,  haberdashery;  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  linens  ;  sailcloth,  apothecaries'  ware, 
wearing-appsuTel,  copperas,  painters'  colours,  guns,  gun- 
powder, flints,  watches,  musical  instruments,  teer,  grind- 
stones, with  drugs,  dye-stufls,  cinnamon  and  other  spices. 
India  piece-goods,  Russia  and  German  linens,  geneva, 
French,  and  other  wines,  and  a  few  articles  of  grocery. 

France  :— Impoi*ts  had  increased  from  14,655/.  to 
110,415/. ;  exports,  from  7975/.  to  1,325,419/.  The 
imports  in  1800  are  stated  to  have  consisted  of  books, 
maps,  pictures,  &c.,  mill-stones,  verdigris,  cochineal,  va- 
lonia,  234  weys  of  salt  for  Scotland,  seeds,  brandy,  starch, 
tallow,  rye -meal,  some  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains, 
150  cwt  of  bread,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  butter,  and  tanned 
ox,  cow,  and  calf  hides  :  the  exports,  of  a  small  quantity 
of  printed  cotton  and  linen  goods,  sugar,  coffee,  cacao, 
tobacco,  India  piece-goods,  cinnamon,  cloves,  pepper, 
pimento,  ginger  and  other  spices,  cassia,  lignea,  rhu- 
oarb  and  other  drugs,  indigo,  logwood,  and  other  dye- 
stu&. 

Fjlandxbs  .'—Imports  had  increa&^  itom  ^I^^VXkv 
34,6561,;  ex/wrti,  from  66,054i.  to  »^^,ftlSl.    'V>aftVBv- 
*  Annala  of  Commerce,  \^.  ^4^. 
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ports  consisted  of  tanned  hides,  seeds,  and  371  tons  of 
rags ;  the  exports  of  reBned  sugar,  some  copperas,  and 
numerous  kinds  of  colonial  and  foreign  produce,  but  in 
Tery  small  quantities. 

Holland  : — Imports  had  increased  from  309}9dS/.  to 
972,699/.;  exports,  from  616,267/.  to  3,208,613/.  The 
imports  were  books,  maps,  drawings,  paintings, 'prints, 
com,  oak-baric,  juniper-berries,  flax,  hemp,  madder, 
flower-roots  and  trees  to  the  value  of  1074/.,  seeds,  ge- 
neva, butter,  cheese,  bacon,  potatoes,  a  few  linens,  and 
61,000  tons  of  rags  :  the  exports  some  cottcm  and  woollen 
goods,  train-oil,  and  a  gceat  variety  of  articles  of  foreign 
and  colonial  produce. 

PoBTUGAi.  AND  Madeiba  : — ImpoHs  had  increased 
from  677,772/.  to  927,267/. ;  exports,  from  876,000/.  to 
1,199,023/.  The  imports  were  from  Madeira  494  tons 
of  wine  (besides  much  more  brought  home  by  circuitoos 
routes V  and  from  Portugal,  19,328  tons  of  Port  wkie, 
Madeira,  French,  and  Spanish  wines,  1,663,582  lbs.  of 
Spanish  wool,  some  cotton,  6000  dozen  of  goat-^ins, 
other  skins,  Indian  and  other  hides,  almonds,  figs,  raisms, 
and  other  fruits,  33,618,701  lemons  and  oranges,  annotto, 
orchil,  argol,  cochineal.  Brazil-wood,  indigo,  madder,  and 
other  dye-stufis,  balsam  capivi,  ipecacuanha,  gum  anibie, 
gum  Senegal,  and  other  gums  and  drugs,  brimstone,  cork, 
and  some  wheat  and  flour,  which  Macpherson  describes 
as  **  very  unusual  exports  from  Portugal."  Our  exports  to 
Portugal  and  Madeira  comprised  the  usual  articles  of 
domestic,  colonial,  and  foreign  manufactures  and  produce, 
among  which  are  mentioned  1021  cannon,  4413/.  worth 
of  Irish  linens,  and  1684  quarters  of  wheat,  as  well  as 
various  other  commodities,  such  as  cottons,  drugs,  dye- 
stuffs,  spices,  &c.,  also  enumerated  among  the  imports. 

TuBKEY  :— Imports  had  increased  from   160,182/.  to 

199,773/.;  exports,  from  165,610/.  to  166,804/.     The 

imports  were  cotton  and  cotton  yam,  raw  silk,  goats'  hair, 

monair,  goat-skins,  carpets,  copper,  coculus  Indicus,  tragt- 

canthj  opium,  senna)  oivd  other  drugs,  berries,  galls,  mad- 

der,  valonia,  and  ot\veT  d^e-?\svSfe,\i«iiL-'^wA^tss»re«nt8,  figs, 

raisins,  and  other  fru\ta-,  l>Mfe  cx?^T\&>»^,^cs».,\ta«l^YV^ 

cannon,  and   other  vfToxx^^vAxQ^  ^?i«^.  ^^\^^,  «s«fc 
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cottons  and  woollens,  India  piece-goods,  sugar,  coffee,  in- 
digo, and  otlier  colonial  produce. 

Russia: — Imports  had  increased  from  2,110,083/.  to 
2,382,098/. ;  exports,  from  766,896/.  to  1,026,334/. 
The  imports  were  410,260  tons  of  tallow,  pearl-ashes,  pot- 
ashes, and  weed-ashes,  bristles,  cordage,  flax,  and  hemp, 
bar-iron,  cast  iron,  24  tons  of  wrought  iron,  linens,  dia- 
pers, drilling  and  sheeting,  pitch  and  tar,  bread,  bacion^ 
beef,  and  tongues,  lint-seed,  bees'-wax,  isinglass,  rhubarb, 
and  some  other  drugs,  skins  of  hares,  seals,  and  calves, 
timber,  boards,  and  staves,  28  tons  of  rags,  and  some  com : 
the  exports,  alum,  coals,  slates,  salt,  sal-ammoniac,  spelter, 
tin,  watches,  musical  instrumento,  horses,  herrings,  wool- 
len, cotton,  and  silk  goods  of  all  kinds,  India  calicoes  and 
muslins,  and  other  common  articles  of  consumption. 

Gbrmant  : — Imports  had  increased  from  2,082,275/. 
to  2,352,197/. ;  exporte,  from  8,173,989/.  to  12,664,591/. 
Our  trade  with  Germany  was  therefore  at  once  the  great- 
est and  the  most  rapidly  growing  branch  of  our  foreign 
commerce.  Our  impiHts  from  this  country  in  1800  con- 
«sted  of  linen-yam  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000  lbs.,  cot- 
ton, silk,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  linens,  cambrics,  canvas, 
lawns,  hollands,  tabling,  &c.,  goat,  ox,  and  horse  hair, 
2378  lbs.  of  human  luiir,  hides,  chip  and  straw  hata, 
3002  tons  of  rags,  some  paper,  goose-quills,  timber, 
boards,  &c.,  ook-bark,  brimstone,  books,  maps,  prints, 
pictures,  3195  wooden  clocks,  cork,  bees'-wax,  calf,  bear, 
coney,  goat,  sheep,  and  seal-skins,  oil  of  turpentine,  ver- 
digris, copperas,  succus  liquoritiae,  gums,  arsenic,  an- 
timony, and  other  drugs,  hops,  juniper-berries,  seeds, 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  rye,  rye-meal,  wheat- 
flour,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  pork,  tongues,  potatoes,  brandy, 
geneva,  and  other  spurits,  Rhenish,  Toluiy,  ITrench,  and 
Spanish  wines.  Our  exports  thither  were  equally  nu- 
merous and  various,  comprising,  of  our  domestic  produce 
and  manufactures,  cotton  goods  to  a  large  amount,  cotton- 
yam  to  the  value  of  365,945/.,  woollens,  »lks,  lead,  pew- 
tar,  tin,  tinned  plates .  (which  half  acexvV.vff^Xsfc'wycfc^^^ 
used  to  Import  from  Gemmny),  wTou^Vit  \vraB!&^  Wi\k\«t^ 
sadiron,  alverpUtte  and  platea  Yrare,coaia^«K^««;'««^ 
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glass,  cabinet-ware,  coadies,  horses,  watches,  musical  in* 
struments,  books  and  stationery,  wearing  apparel,  tanned 
leather,  wrought  leather,  gloves,  haberdash^,  bats,  baric, 
trun-oil,  whalebone,  punters'  colours,  cepperas,  oil  oif 
vitriol,  sal-ammoniac,  and  other drug»,  refined  sugar,  mo^ 
lasses,  herrings,  red  and  white,  ood,  oysters  and  the  fol- 
lowing articles  of  colonial  and  ibr^n  merchandise :-~ 
mother-of-pearl,  walkingM»nes,  aloes,  rhubarb,  borax, 
camphor,  cassia  lignea,  castoreum,  jalap,  and  other  dfogs, 
gimi  Senegal  and  other  gums,  cocbineal,  indigo,  annotto, 
l^zil  wood,' fustic,  logwood^  madder,  and  other  dye- 
stui%,  mahogany,  and  other  West  India  woods,  ivory,  cm- 
naHion,  cloves,  pepper,  ginger,  and  other  spioeS)  cacao, 
coitee,  sugar,  tea,  sago,  currants,  turmeric,  Indian  bides, 
ox  and  cow  hides,  skins  of  deer,  otter,  bear,  fox,  nunk, 
wolf,  &c.,  horns,  lint-seed  oil  and  otlier  oils,  rum,  bfandy, 
arrack,  French,  Spanish,  and  other  wines,  tobacco,  whale^ 
bone,  cotton,  cotton-yam,  India  piece-goods,  and  a  few 
Irish  linens.  Macpherson  observes  tl^t  much  of  the 
commerce  of  Germany  was  "  for  account  of  the  nations 
involved  in  the  war." 

Pbdssia  akd  Poland-: — Imports  had  increased  from 
1,304,386/.  to  1,733,945/.;  exports,  from  696,879/.  to 
842,853/.  The  imports  consisted  of  pearl-ashes,  weed- 
ashes,  spruce-beer  (1054  barrels  from  Prussia,  1093  bar- 
rels from  Poland),  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  rye, 
flax,  hemp,  linen,  timber,  boards,  staves,  &c.,  madder, 
bristles,  mill-stones,  wool,  hides,  goose-quills,  cheese,- 
lint^seed,  and  some  skins ;  the  exporti,  of  iron,  lead,  tin, 
earthenware,  woollens,  cottons,  and  other  ordinary  articles 
of  consumpticm. 

Denmark  and  Norwat: — Imports  had  fallen  off 
from  243,928/.  to  241,661/.,  if  so  insignificant  a  diflfer- 
once  can  be  so  described;  exports  hswi  increased  fron* 
509,783/.  to  540,697/.  The  imports  in  1800  were  oak- 
bark,  cordage,  hides  of  horses  and  oxen,  bar-iron,  kelp, 
rock-moss,  furs  and  peltry,  tar,  timber  and  boards, 
34f666  lbs,  of  co\^n,  10,000  lbs.  of  indigo,  some  salted 
beei\  j)ork,  and  buttat,  «adi,m>2sv\^  ^«w  ^1  vaxcitY,  the 
unusual  article  o£  coxu.    '^b^^  «i.^T\a  \T^<2\si^RA.\v»Sl^  "^^ 
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eoals,  ghss,  salt,  cottons  and  woollens  of  all  kinds,  hats, 
Scotch  linens,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  the  other  usual 
commodities. 

Canaries: — Imports,  consisting  in  1800  of  barilla, 
copper,  some  drugs  and  gums,  orchilla,  47  tons  of  Canary 
wine,  and  663  tons  of  Spanish  wine,  were  estimated  at 
48,636/.,  whereas  in  1796  tlie  value  put  upon  our  im- 
ports from  the  Canary  islands  was  only  16,761/. ;  which 
made  the  entu*e  trade  still  greater  in  1800  than  in  1796, 
although  in  1796  our  exports  thither  were  valued  at 
16,724/.,  and  in  1800  there  were  none. 

The  only  parts  of  the  world  our  trade  with  which,  upon 
the  whole,  appears  to  have  declined  in  the  interval  be- 
tween these  two  years,  were  the  following : — 

Spain  :— Imports  had  fallen  from  809,880/.  to 
666,662/. ;  exports  had  fallen  from  646,125/.  to  3382/. 
Our  imports  from  Spain  in  1800  consisted  of  barilla, 
cork,  black  lead,  succus  liquoritise,  mahogany,  shumaek, 
5,995,624  lbs.  of  Spanish  wool,  10,617,760  lemons  and 
oranges,  figs,  currants,  chestnuts,  hazel-nuts,  walnuts,  al- 
monds, anise-seed,  oil,  brandy,  beans,  and  some  wheat ; 
our  direct  exports  thither  were  only  some  cinnamon  and 
cacao. 

Italy  (exclusive  of  Venice)  : — Imports  had  increased 
from  299,796/.  to  367,736/. ;  but  exports  had  fallen  from 
747,969/.  to  668,731/.  The  imports  in  1800  were,  books, 
drawings,  &c. ;  barilla,  brimstone,  cork,  cream  of  tartar, 
essence  of  lemons,  manna,  senna,  and  other  drugs,  juni- 
per-berries, perfumed  oil,  argol,  galls,  madder,  and  other 
dye-stuffe,  anchovies,  almonds,  figs,  prunes,  nuts,  currants, 
raisins,  &c,,  ordinary  and  salad  oil,  chip  and  straw  hats,  bu- 
gles (or  glass  beads),  raw,  thrown,  and  waste  silk,  lambs', 
goats',  and  kids'  skins,  696  tons  of  rags,  439  cwt.  of  cheese, 
brandy,  statuary  to  the  value  of  1368/.,  marble,  and  cot- 
ton. The  exi>orts  consisted  of  alum  (a  commodity  with 
which  in  the  middle  ages  Genoa  used  to  supply  all  Eu- 
rope), wrought  brass,  iron,  and  silver,  plated  ware, 
woollens  of  all  swts,  cottons  to  a  consvdeiraVA^  vx&ssvniX.^^. 
few  linens,  earthenware,  glass,  hardware,  ^aismA  ^«\!iiL%^ 
dry  cod,  red  and  white  herrings,  d%,%%\  Ykf»%:i^<(sw^&  <A 
VOL,  Jif'  \ 


plchards,  tanned  and  imMi^  lealliec,  dyei«tiifi8y  sfnee- 
nes,  cacao,  cofiee,  sugar,  foreign  iran,  India  pece-gooda, 
rum,  tar,  tobacco,  whalebone,  and  foreign  oz-gnt 
<<  What,"  exclaims  Macpherson,  *^  would  the  mendunts 
«f  Italy  in  the  middle  ages  have  said  to  nmj  .penan 
who  would  hftve  ventured  to  predict  stbot  a  oountiy 
which  they  kneweood  for  nothing  but  feeding  sheep  <and 
oattte,  and  fumishmg  wool,  hides,  lead,  and  tin,  «boold 
ever  supply  them  wi(h  Oriental  produce  «nd  raanu&o- 
turcs,  and  many  other  eomforts  and  kusnrieB  of  life ! " 

Venice  : — Imports  had  laUen  off  ieom  75,2571.  to 
54,02a/. ;  exports,  from  25,862/.  to  17,798/.  The  im- 
ports and  exports  in  the  teade  with  Venice  weve  of  tlie 
same  dcscrip^on  as  in  that  with  the  rest  of  2taly. 

Swkdobn: — Imports  had  declined  from  347,8362.  to 
d09,27d/. ;  exports,  from  121,5122.  to  7^iSm.  The  im- 
ports in  1800  consisted  of  some  ec»n  and  Inread,  «&13  bar- 
rels of  herrings,  flax,  bar,  and  cast  iron,  a  iFoy  small 
quantity  of  wrought  iron,  reck-mosa,  pitch  and  tar,  tin- 
ber,  lioards,  staves,  &c. ;  the  exports,  of  coals,  lead,  tin, 
painters'  colours,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  sugar,  cofi^, 
tobacco,  spices,  drugs,  dye-8tu&.  East  India  calicoea,  rum, 
and  other  spirits. 

This  account  sufficiently  demonstrates  that  the  war,  so 
far  from  destroying  or  diminishing  our  foreign  trade,  did 
not  even  check  its  expansion,  nay,  did  not  prevent  it  from 
enlarging  and  extending  itself  faster  perhaps  than  it  had 
ever  done  in  a  time  of  the  profoundest  tranquillity.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  our  trade  would  have  been  so  great  as 
*  it  was  in  the  year  1800  had  the  country  been  at  peace  for 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  seventeen  years,  instead  of 
having  been  engaged  for  nearly  the  latter  half  (^  that  time 
in  the  most  general  and  most  costly  war  it  had  ever  waged. 
In  truth,  after  the  recovery  of  our  commercial  ^stem 
from  the  momentary  shock  occasioned  by  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  hostilities  with  France,  the  new  state  of  things 
jsroved,  upon  the  whole,  highly  favourable  to  the  ezten- 
Bion  of  our  trade.  B^ulties  were  interposed  in  the 
WBy  of  our  ^drect  iatfixosKHt^  mv^  «««&&  ^^asAa  of  tbo  cen- 
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manuiactnres  siill  found  their  way  in  large  quantities  by 
circuitoufi  routes,  and  we  fioon  made  ourselves  so  com- 
pletely masters  of  the  great  highway  of  nations,  the  ocean, 
that  our  ships  travers^  it  in  all  directions  almost  as  freely 
aft  they  had  ever  done  in  time  of  peace,  while  the  flags  of 
our  rivals  scarcely  dared  anywhere  to  show  themselves, 
and  our  acquisitioin  of  territory,  besides,  in  the  West 
Indies  and  elsewhere,  opened  to  us  several  new  and  im- 
portant markets.  But  the  extension  of  our  trade  was,  of 
course,  also  the  extension  of  our  manufactures,  by  which 
it  was  in  great  part  fed  and  sustained.  And  herein,  also, 
other  countries,  which  experienced  its  actual  ravages, 
wene  rendered  by  the  war  more  dependent  than  ever 
upon  this  country,  the  only  considerable  seat  of  industry 
in  Eurooe  which  it  left  uiwiolated  and  undisturbed. 

The  figures  given  in  the  .sibave  review  of  the  progress 
of  our  trade  with  the  different  parts  of  the  world  are,  as 
has  been  explained,  ^e  official  ^ues  of  the  commodities 
imported  and  exported,  or  the  values  calculated  according 
to  the  same  unvarying  rate  or  price  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  each.  The  sums  so  obtained  serve  very  well  to  indi- 
cate the  comparative  (juantities  of  goods  sent  out  of  the 
country  and  brought  mto  it  at  diflerent  times ;  but  this 
method  of  calculation  disregards  altogether  both  diflcr- 
ences  of  quality  and  fluctuations  of  price  in  whatever  way 
arising,  and  it  gives  no  view  of  the  real  value  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  in  any  particular  year.  Since  1798, 
however,  it  has  been  attempted  in  the  official  accounts  to 
estimate  this  real  value  also.  For  that  year  we  have  only 
such  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  British  merchandize 
exported;  which  is  set  down  as  having  been  actually 
worth  38,146,682/.  instead  of  19,672,503/.,  as  it  stands 
registered  accmrding  to  the  standard  rates.  In  1709  the 
real  marketable  value  of  the  imports  was,  according  to  the 
Mportof  the  inspector-general,  49,002,170/. ;  of  the  ex- 
pdrts  of  aU  kinds  60,290,190/.  And  in  1800  the  real 
value  of  the  importi  is  stated  to  have  been  55j400,416/. ; 
of  the  exports  66,830,843/.  In  all  these  yean^  t»^^^^bfe 
excess  of  the  real  over  the  official  voiVue  ^^fla  T%iAet^\®a» 
tban  it  ought  to  Jiave,  been  by  ^laat  ^  t«^ist\.  ^1  "^^ 
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inspector-general  calls  <*  an  old  established  error  in  rating 
co£e  for  exportation  very  much  above  its  real  value"— 
so  much  in  tact  as  to  make  the  official  higher  than  the 
real  value  of  the  whole  foreign  merchandize  exported. 
This  may  serve  to  explain  a  statement  with  regard  to  the 
exports  of  coffee  noticed  in  a  preceding  page. 

The  total  amount  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  em- 
pire in  1800  is  stated  to  have  been  17,885  vessels  of  all 
sizes,  measuring  1,855,879  tons,  and  navigated  by  138,721 
hands.  Of  these  vessels  12,198  belonged  to  England, 
2155  to  Scotland,  1003  to  Ireland,  2161  to  the  colonies, 
130  to  Guernsey  and  the  other  Channel  Islands,  and  238 
to  the  Isle  of  Man.  There  entered  inwards  in  this  year 
10,496  Britisli  vessels,  measuring  1,379,807  tons,  and 
5512  foreign  vessels,  measuring  7d3,236  tons ;  and  there 
cleared  outwards  11,856  British  vessels,  measuring 
1,444,271  tons,  and  4893  foreign  vessels,  measuring 
685,051  tons.*  There  were  built  and  registered  in  the 
several  ports  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  course  of  this 
year  965  vessels,  measuring  in  all  126,268  tons. 

In  1801,  the  last  year  of  the  war  and  of  the  period 
under  review,  the  *  Chronological  Table*  in  Chalmers 
makes  the  total  official  value  of  the  exports  to  be  only 
37,786,857/. ;  but  the  amounts  given  in  this  table  for  the 
two  preceding  years  are  greatly  lower  than  those  we  have 
quoted  above  from  the  statements  of  the  inspector-gene- 
ral (33,640,357/.  instead  of  35,991,329/.  in  1799,  and 
38,120,120/.  instead  of  43,152,019/.  in  1800);  so  that 
Chalmers  has  evidently  applied  some  principle  of  reduc- 
tion to  these  statements,  at  least  as  quoted  oy  Mac]>her- 
son.  As  both  accounts  a^ree  in  the  values  assigned  to  the 
exports  from  Scotland,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
acknowledged  error  in  the  rating  of  exported  coffee, 
which  we  have  just  noticed,  is  corrected  or  allowed  for 
by  Chalmers.  The  official  value  of  the  imports  for  1801 
would,  according  to  this  table,  be  32,795,557/. ;  but  this 
sum  is  deduced  by  subtracting  what  he  calls  the  favour- 
able balance  of  iT^de  ^m  the  exports,  so  that  it  involves 
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the  same  discrepancy  that  has  been  already  explained. 
Other  accounts  differ  from  both  Macpherson  and  Chal- 
mers. Thus,  in  a  table  given  in  the  article  *  Great  Bri- 
tain/ in  the  *  Penny  Cyclopaedia'  (vol.  xi.  p.  417),  the 
total  official  value  of  the  imports  for  1801  is  stated  as 
31,786,262/. ;  that  of  the  exports  as  36,264,650/.  Mr. 
MaccuUoch,  again,  in  a  table  in  his  *  Dictionary  of  Com- 
merce *  (second  edition,  p.  672),  makes  the  official  value 
of  the  imports  for  this  year  to  have  been  only  28,257,781/., 
and  that  of  the  exports  34,381,617/.  The  declared  or 
real  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures 
exported  from  Great  Britain  in  1801  is  set  down  in  the 
Cyclopaedia  at  39,730,659/.;  by  Mr.  Macculloch  at 
36,929,007/.  This  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  utter  con- 
fusion in  which  the  whole  matter  remains.*^ 

The  number  of  bankruptcies  in  each  year,  from  1794 
to  the  end  of  the  present  period,  seems  to  corroborate 
other  facts  in  indicating  a  steady  incTease  of  trade  through- 
out that  space.  The  number  was  812  in  1794,  718  in 
1795,  747  in  1796,  869  in  1797,  729  in  1798,  599  in 
1799,  740  in  1800,  893  in  ISOl.f  Here  we  see  the 
tendency  to  augmentation  on  the  whole,  but  no  instance 
of  anything  resembling  the  sudden  expansion  by  which 
the  number  of  bankruptcies,  which  was  628  in  1792,  rose 
to  be  1304  in  the  disastrous  year  following.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  in  1798,  and  the  two  following  years, 

*  As  the  table  in  Mr.  Macculloch's  Dictionary  (also  re- 
peated in  his  Statistical  Accoont  of  the  British  E^npire,  first 
edition,  ii.  156)  is  stated  to  be  founded  upon  official  docu- 
ments (namely.  Pari.  Paper,  No.  243,  sess.  1830,  and  Finance 
Accounts),  we  may  add  here  the  sums  it  gives  for  the  years 
1800  and  1799  (with  which  it  commences),  for  comparison 
with  those  quoted  in  the  text  from  Macpherson  aM  Chal- 
mers :— 1799,  official  value  of  imports  25,122,203/. ;  of  ex- 
ports 27,317,087/. :  1800,  official  value  of  imports  24,066,700/.| 
of  exports  29,556,637/.  The  declared  or  real  value  is  only 
^ven  for  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  ma- 
nufactures. The  table  in  the  *  Penny  Cyclopeedia,'  i<x  ^\s^d^ 
no  authorities  are  referred  to,  goea  ^«iic^  cseX-s  %»  ^^."i'sw^ 
180L 

f  CbaJmers's  Historical  Vkw,  p.  ^40, 
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may  be  taken  as  sufBcient  eTidence.that  even-.tbe  lioeaoB 
accokled  to  the  Bank  to  issue  inconyertibli  paper  gave  at 
ftrst  no  undue  or  dangerous  impulse  to  speculatHm  :  if  U 
had,  the  diminution  of  bankruptcies  dimng  these  tfarea 
years  would,  at  least,  haye  b^n  succeeded  by  a  much 
more  than  proportionate  increase  afleKwardS)  which  was 
not  the  case.  The  number  in  1S02  was  only  853,  and  ia 
1803  no  more  than  906 ;  a.  rate  of  increase  not  greater 
than  nught  be-  looked'  for  as  the  natural  efiSsct  of  die 
growth  and  enlargement  of  our  trade.  On  the  whc^, 
therefore,  any  variation  traceable  in  the  number  of  the 
bankruptcies,  during  the  ten  years  that  followed  1793, 
probably  represents  this  steady  commercial  progress  mudi 
more  tlian  me  operation  of  any  other  influencing  canse— 
whether  unsound  or  excessive  speculation  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  occasional  occurrence  of  seasons  of  difficulty 
and  depression,  financial  or  general,  on  the  other. 

The  progress  of  the  post-office  revenue  has  been  stated 
in  a  prececUng  page  up  to  the  year  1792  inclusive.  In 
1793  the  gross  nevenue  was  652,868/. ;  the  nett  produce 
397,086/.  In  1795  the  gross  revemie  was  746,238/.; 
the  nett  produce  414,548/.  This  year  further  restraints 
and  limitations  were  placed  upon  franking,  by  the  act 
35  Geo.  III.  c.  53,  and  in  1796  the  gross  revenue  rose 
to  811,539/. ;  the  nett  produce  to  479,487-/.  Then  an 
augmentation  of  the  rates  of  postage  was  made  by  the  act 
of  37  Geo.  III.  c.  18.  Still  the  revenue  went  on  steadily 
increasing;  its  gross  amount  in  1800  being  1,083,950/., 
its  nett  produce  720,981/. ;  and  in  1801  its  gross  amount 
being  1,144,900/.,  its  nett  produce  755,299/.,  or  not 
much  less  than  four  times  what  it  was  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Palmer's  improvements  in  17S4,* 

Before  the  commencement  of  liie  present  pmod  the 
quantity  of  Bank  of  England  paper  in  circulation  at  any 
one  time,  including  both  notes  and  post>bills,  was  usually 
under  7,000,000/.  In  1786  it  rose  for  the  first  time  to 
above  8,000,000/. ;  and,  aceoiding  to  the  accounts  made  up 

"*  MacpberfiOQ,  A-imale  of  Commerce,  iv.  548.    A  table  of 
the  nett  produce  m  C\iaisn«^)^^&!!^»rtf»V\\&Ni^p.  281»  ^ves 
somewhat  lower  amovwiXs  >3L\Ae.T  t-aiODL^j^^s,  'tt^\»x^\^^\s»sa. 
including  only  the  E.TigAiiti  ^weX-o'Sssfc. 
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to  the  81  St  oi'  AoCTst  m  eHsh  year,  it  continued  from  this 
date  to  be  gjadnu^  augmented  tiU  in  1^91  it  attained  to 
the  amoant  of  LL,67^|830ir.  ThT8>  incnease)  however, 
was  certainly  not  more  than  iia  proportion  to  die  increase 
of  the  commerce  of  the  eountiV.  In  the*  first  years  of 
ikm  war  the  circulation  of  tile  Bank  soared  some  con- 
traction ;  so  that  bjr  the-  year  1796  it  had  fallem  te 
9^,246,7902:  Thenoame  the  exemption  irom- cash  pay- 
ments;  underipbiefa-  new  state  of  things  the  issues  of 
bank  paper  increased  during  the  remaining  years  of  the 
present  period  a»  follows: -« 11,1 14,120/.  m  1797; 
12,180^6lOt  in  1-798.;  1)3,389,490/.  in  1799 ;  15,047,180/. 
in  1800;  14,558,11)0/.  on  the  31st  of  August,  1801. 
The  dividends  receiTed  by  the  proprietors  of  bank  stock 
continued  throughout  the  pericMl  to.  be  T  per  cent.,  as 
they  had  been  ever  since  L788.  In  the  year  1800^  by 
the  act  40  Geo4  III.  c.  28,  the  charter  of  the  Bank  was 
continued  (ft^nn  180^)  till  twelve  months'  notice  after 
the  1st  of  August,  1*833  ;  the  Bank  advancing  to  govern- 
ment the  sum  of  3,000,000/.  without  interest  for  six 
years  (a  period  subsequently  prolonged  till  six  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  new  war  with  France  that 
broke  out  in  1803^. 

In  1793  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was 
renewed  for  twenty  years,  or  till  the  1st  of  March,  1814. 
The  act  passed  for  that  purpose  (the  33  Geo.  III.  c.  52), 
under  the  notion  that  the  trade  and-  territorial  revenues 
of  the  company  might  henceforward  be  relied  upon  for 
the  production  of  a  dear  annual  revenue-  of  at  least  full 
1,200,000/.,  directed  that  of  this  surplus  600,000/.  a-year 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  reduction  of  the  company's 
debt  in  India  to  2,000,000/.  ;  and  that  500,000/.  more 
should  be  annually  paid  into  tiie  exchequer  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  public  service  as  parliament  should  think 
nt  to  order.  The  anticipation  of  any  such  surplus  revenue, 
however,  proved  entirely  fallacious;  and  this  contribution 
to  the  public  expenAca  was  only  paid  for  one  year.  The 
act.  renewing,  the  charter  had*^  been  preceded  ti!k&  t»asi» 
year  by  anouiar  act  (tiie  33  Geo.  \IL  c.  AH^  «afiwsc>zi2>!!Wfc 
the  company  to  add  another  m\!Qiaa\o.^«»x  cx^^to^\'«»^'» 
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as"  tlie  new  stock  was  subscribed  at  200/.  per  cent.,  it 
produced  2,000,000/.  in  money.  This  made  the  nominal 
capital  of  the  company  (or  that  upon  which  the  dividends 
arepaid)  6,000,000/.,  at  which  it  still  continues.* 

The  act  of  1793,  which  renewed  the  charter,  also 
made  provision  for  partially  opening  the  trade  with  India 
to  private  individuals.  Any  British  subject  residing  in 
any  part  of  the  king's  European  dominions  was  allowed 
to  exiK>rt  to  Bengal,  Malabar,  Coromandel,  or  Sumatra, 
but  only  in  the  company's  ships,  any  article  of  the  pro- 
duce or  manufapture  of  the  British  dominions  in  Europe, 
ozcept  military  stores,  ammunition,  masts,  spars,  cordage, 
anchors,  pitch,  tar,  and  copper ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
liberty  was  given  to  the  company's  civil  servants  in  India, 
and  to  the  free  merchants  living  in  India  under  the  com- 
pany's protection,  to  ship  in  the  company's  ships,  on  their 
own  account  and  risk,  all  kinds  of  India  goods,  except 
calicoes,  dimities,  muslins,  and  other  piece-goods.: — those 
they  were  not  to  ship  without  a  licence  from  the  company. 
It  was  directed  that,  for  the  purposes  of  this  private 
trade,  the  company  should  in  every  year  set  apart  at 
least  3000  tons  of  their  shipping ;  the  owners  of  the 
goods  paying  for  their  freight  at  the  rate  of  61.  outward, 
and  15/.  homeward  in  time  of  peace,  and  at  higher  rates 
in  time  of  war,  if  the  company,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  should  see  good  to  exact  such. 
>  Scarcely  any  goods  were  sent  out  to  India  by  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  Great  Britain  under  the  act  of  1793.  '*  But 
the  merchants  residing  in  India,'*  says  Macpherson,  *'  as 

*  Mr.  Maccullooh,  in  his  Commercial  Dictionary,  second 
edition,  art.  *  East  India  Company/  p.  533,  states  that  in 
1796  leave  was  given  to  the  company  by  parliament  to  add 
two  millioDS  to  their  capital  stock  by  creating  20,000  new 
shares;  and  that,  as  these  shares  sold  at  the  rate  of  173/. 
each,  they  produced  3,460,000/.  An  act  to  the  eflTect  men- 
tioned was  passed  in  March,  1797,  but  it  was  never  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  company.  It  seems  to  be  confounded 
in  this  statement  with  the  act  of  1789,  under  which  addi- 
tional stock  to  the  axnoxml  o^  o\i<&m^Ca\<c»\^as  subscribed  for 
at  the  rate  of  174  pet  cent,  . 
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soon  as  they  understood  that  a  legalized  extension  of  their 
trade  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  legislature,  and  with- 
out waiting  to  know  the  regulations  of  it,  built  a  consider- 
able number  of  ships,  which  they  proposed  to  employ  in  the 
trade  between  India  and  England,  though  Lord  Cora- 
wallis,  then  governor-general,  and  Sir  John  Shore,  his 
successor,  both  informed  them  that  there  could  not  be 
employment  for  their  ships  in  the  way  they  expected. 
In  the  year  1796,  when  seven  of  the  largest  of  the  com- 
pany's ships  were  taken  into  his  majesty's  service,  and 
the  company  at  the  same  time  ordered  large  quantities  of 
rice  to  be  brought  from  India,  in  order  to  afford  relief  to 
this  country,  then  distressed  by  a  scarcity  of  com,  twenty- 
seven  of  these  India-built  ships  were  tsken  into  the  com- 
pany's service  at  the  rate  of  16/.  per  ton  for  rice  and 
neavy  goods,  and  20/.  for  fine  goods.  All  of  these  ships 
carried  goods  to  London  for  account  of  the  private  mer- 
chants settled  in  India,  and  also  carried  British  goods  to 
India  for  them.  The  owners  of  the  India-buUt  ships 
now  thought  that  they  had  reason  to  believe  them  regu- 
larljr  established  in  the  trade;  but,  as  the  emergency 
which  called  them  mto  employment  no  longer  existed,  it 
was  impossible  to  allow  them  to  supersede  the  ships, 
built  and  equipped  in  a  superior  manner  expressly  for  the 
service  of  the  comi>any,  which  they  were  under  engage- 
ments to  employ  for  a  stipulated  number  of  voyages."* 
This  gave  nse  to  a  long  contest  between  the  company 
and  the  private  merchants,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
the  company  were  forced  at  last  to  make  various  conces- 
sions beyond  the  provisions  of  their  charter.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  trade,  from  1792  to  tie  close  of  the  present 
period,  will  be  most  distinctly  indicated  by  the  foHowing 
notice  of  the  exports  and  imports : — Total  exports  from 
England  in  1793,  1,266,036/.  (including  only  10,290/. 
of  bullion);  in  1797,  1,739,610/.  (including  627,868/. 
of  bullion)  ;  in  1798,  2,634,502/.  (including  1,217,748/. 
of  bullion) ;  in  1801,  2,612,779/.  (including  436,595/.  of 
bullion).   Total  imports  to  England  in  1793,  6,769,547/. 

^  History  of  the  European  C^mmwift  VvOcL\Ti^>a-.  V*^^^^ 
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(of  whidi  OB  looovnt  of  private  trade,  S82,G20I.)  ;  in 
1795,  8,098,485/.  (of  which  private  trade  1,189,296/., 
■nd  what  is  odled  neutral  property  360,230/.)  ;  in  1797, 
6,053,401/.  (of  which  private  trade  1,204,901/.,  and 
neatml  property  129,678/.) ;  1798,  10,315,256/.  (of 
whidi  piiyate  trade  1,629,959/.,  and  neutral  property 
348,281/.) ;  1801,  9,153,511/.  (of  which  private  trade 
2,305,235/.,  and  neutral  prop«rty  220,775/.)*  What  is 
ddled  neutral  property  in  this  account  w<ould  appear  te 
be  goods  sent  home  to  England  in  tiie  company^  ships, 
hy  subject  of  die  Ignited  Stakes,  and  other  firiCTtdr^powers, 
to  whom  «  ge&ecai  pemnssion  to  trade  with  the  territories 
under  the  govemment  of  the  company,  under  certain 
regulations,  was  granted  by  acts  passed  in  1797,  after  it 
htd  been  practicidly  enjoyed  for  some  precediug^  years. 

*  Table  in   Macpherson,    History  of  Clommeroe  with 
India,  p.  420. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


Tbb  brief  fliceteii  of  oarmoiie  reeentcommer^ai  progrew  to 
wMdn  we  most  confine  onradmes,  wsU  be  most  oeerly  and 
ceDremently  giren  in  Hie  form  of  a  strieti?f  chronological 
rmew,  wliioh  we  will  begin,  &r  the  sake  «f  comiectioii  and 
oompAeteaesB  of  stateaunt,  wi&  iSt»  first  yenr  of  the  centuiy, 
although  some  of  the  fiiets  bdonginif  lo  that  year  haye 
already  been  nolieed  in  the  last  cfaaptec 

A.0. 1801. — The  rise  in  the  prioea  of  provisioni,  and  of 
Earop^UL  produce  generally,  which  hi^  oommeneed  in 
1799  with  the  imfb^ourable  prospects  of  the  harvest  of  lliat 
year,  «nd  had  been  continued  and  increased  by  the  still 
worse  harvest  of  IdOO  throughout  tlurt  and  the  earlier  part 
of  the  fi)llow3ng  year,  was  at  last  checked,  and  made  to  gire 
plaoe  to  an  opposite  state  of  fhidgs,  by  at  least  a  moderately 
abundant  harvest  in  1801.  The  king's  speech  at  the  <^)ening 
of  Parliament,  in  the  eaad  of  October,  warmly  expressed  the 
Qorafbrt  and  gratificatioB  the  loyal  mind  derived  from  the 
relief  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  had  in  this  way 
a£Sorded  to  the  people;  and,  **  in  contemplating  the  atuation 
of  the  country,"  his  majesty  added,  **  at  this  important  con- 
juncture, it  is  impossible  for  me  to  refrain  from  expressing 
the  deep  sense  I  entertain  of  the  temper:  and  fortitude 
which  have  been  manifested  by  all  descriptions  of  my  ftith- 
fill  subjects,  under  the  various  and  eomtp^ieated  difficulties 
with  which  they  have  had  to  contend."  The  severe  pressure 
upon  subsistence  had  driven  the  starving  population,  in  some 
ports  of  the  oomitry,  into  acts  of  rioting  wA  outrage  upon 
property ;  but  tbar  excesses  were  in  no  pr<^ertion  to  their 
protracted  privations  and  sufferings.  The  greatest  eleva- 
tion of  pnces  had  been  reached  in  Maroh  1801 ;  after 
that  a  marked  change,  Mr.  Tooke  observes,  began  to  take 
place  "in  the  aspect  of  things,  both  as  to  tkv^  xxAas-osafe.^ 
of  the  seasons  and  the  state  of  ^WxVcsr  ^TVvi  -^-^j^rxX 
he  goes  on  to  explain,  *♦  bad  \>eeii  lesa  xV^jstwia  '^?**^^J^ 
two  preceding.    The  seed-time,  YwCb.  fet  ^^^»^.  ^^^  '"^^ 
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corn,  bad  been  fitvourable,  and  an  increased  breadth 
of  cultivation  was  in  progress.  The  spring  of  1801  was 
genial,  and  the  crops  were  forward  and  promising.  The 
death  of  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  and  the  peace  with 
Denmark,  which  followed  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  had  re- 
opened the  navigation  of  the  BalUc  to  British  shipping,  thus 
removing  the  obstruction  which  had  been  appi^ended  to 
supplies  from  thence ;  and  the  bounty,  therefore,  with  the 
high  prices,  ensured  a  large  importation  of  com.  Under 
these  improved  prospects  of  fhture  supply  the  markets  gave 
way  rapidly."*  The  importations  of  grsdn  in  1801  amounted 
to  1,424,7G6  quarters  of  wheat,  11.3,966  quarters  of  barley, 
and  583,043  quarters  of  oats,  being  ^e  greatest  quantity  that 
had  ever  been  imported  up  to  that  time ;  and  the  effect  was 
to  reduce  the  average  price,  between  the  SOth  of  July  and 
tiie  end  of  the  year,  from  129«.  Sd,  to  75«.  6 J.  for  wheat,  from 
,  69«.  7d.  to  44«.  for  barley,  and  from  37«.  2d.  to  23s.  Ad,  for 
oats.  Finally  came  the  peace  with  France,  the  preliminaries 
of  which  were  signed  on  the  1st  of  October;  but  of  this 
great  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  nati<m  and  of  the 
world  the  effects  on  trade  were  principally  experienced  m 
the  next  year.  The  ofSicial  value  of  the  imports  in  1801 
is  stated  to  have  been  31^786,262/. ;  of  the  exports 
3.5,264,650Z.t 

1802. — ^I'his,  the  year  of  peace,  was  also  one  of  great  com- 
mercial activity  and  prosperity.  The  harvest  this  year  was 
s^in  a  fair  one,  and  the  prices  of  com  continued  to  decline, 
tul,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  average  price  was  for  wheat 
67«.  Id.,  for  barley  25«.  7rf.,  for  oats  20«.  The  of&cial  value 
of  the  imports  in  1802  was  29,826,210/.,  and  that  of  the 
exports  38,309,980/. 

1803. — ^The  immediate  renewal  of  the  war  with  France 
may  be  said  to  have  been  certain  from  the  commencement 
of  tiiis  year.  On  the  8th  of  March  a  message  firom  the  king 
informed  parliament  that,  as  very  considerable  militarv  pre- 
parations were  carrying  on  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Hol- 
land, Ms  majesty  had  judged  it  expedient  to  adopt  additional 
measures  of  precaution  for  the  security  of  his  dominions ;  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  18th  of 

•  History  of  Prices,  i.  237. 

i  Tliese  are  the  figaies  given  by  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  Progress  of  Uie 
Nation,  ii.  98,  as  well  m  iu  iVve  vclxcVe^^teaX.  \^xviain/  in  Uie  Penny 
Cyclopaadisi,  xi.  417.     VTe  s'haW  \u  \We  m«nxL«t\aNtA  ^<&  %s»3QaBSi&  Cor 
fhture  yean  fh)m  Mr.  I'otWt's  viotV., 
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May.  "The  first  effect  of  hostilities,"  says  Chalmers, 
"  which  were  commenced  by  the  people  with  alacrity,  was  to 
reduce  the  value  of  the  cargoes  exported  fnim.  41,411,966/. 
in  1802,  to  31,438,495/.  in  1803.  The  next  effect  was  to 
introduce  into  our  carrying  trade  112,819  tuns  of  foreign 
shipping.  The  third  effect  was  to  lessen  the  British  shipping 
wmch  were  employed  in  our  carrying  trade  173,900  tons  ; 
mau^  of  which,  however,  may  have  been  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  public  when  they  ceased  to  be  employed  by 
private  individuals."*  The  table  in  Mr.  Porter's  work  makes 
the  official  value  of  the  exports  in  1803  to  have  been  only 
28,500,174/.;  and  that  of  the  imports  26,622,696/.  The 
tonnage  of  ships  built  and  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
according  to  another  of  Mr.  Porter's  tables,  was  122,593  tons 
in  1801 ;  137,508  in  1802 ;  13.5,692  in  1803  rf  the  entire  mer- 
cantile marine  belonging  to  the  empire  in  1803  is  stated  to 
have  measured  2,167,863  tons,  and  to  have  consisted  of 
20,893  vessels,  including  2,825  belonging  to  the  colonies.^ 
Chalmers  remarks,  that  m  everv  war  Great  Britain  has  em- 
ployed many  foreign  ships,  which  have  been  immediately 
discharged  on  the  return  of  peace.  It  appears  that,  whereas, 
in  1801,  the  last  jear  of  the  former  war,  there  were  84.56 
tons  of  foreign  shipping  employed  for  every  100  tons  British, 
that  proportion  was  reduced  in  1802,  the  year  of  the  peace, 
to  36.02  tons,  and  in  1803,  the  first  year  of  renewed  hosti- 
lities, was  only  increased  again  to  57.19.$ 

1804. — The  decline  of  the  prices  of  i^cultnral  produce 
continued  throughout  the  spring  of  1804,  the  averages  in 
March  of  that  year  having  been  for  wheat  49».  6rf.,  for  bar- 
ley 22«.  9rf.,  for  oats  19«.  6rf.  "This  fall  and  low  range  of 
prices,"  Mr.  Tooke  remarks,  **  is  the  more  observable,  be- 
cause the  cost  of  production  had  been  considerably  increased. 
The  wages  of  labour  had  risen  considerably  in  consequence 
of  a  recurrence  of  periods  of  great  dearth ;  and  all  the  im- 
plements of  husbandry  had  experienced  a  very  great  advance 
in  price.  The  rate  of  interest,  too,  was  much  higher,  in 
consequence  of  tiie  absorption  by  the  government  expendi- 
ture of  a  large  part  of  the  savings  of  individuals.  More- 
over some,  although  perhaps  an  inconsiderable  proportion,  of 
the  pro^essive  taxation  attached  to  agricultural  producdaa\ 
and,  while  the  cost  in  labour,  in  capital,  viA  Xaxa.^asif^'v^^^^ 

•nktorical  View,  p.  461.  t  Proem*  ol  Vba  IsmiXtfa.*^^'*^ 
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oabLe  ia  Batiye  pTedndioii  was  thus  caieed,  the  eost  of  • 
for&ffi  sapfljt  ti  which  we  were  then  supposed  to  sttni 
hmbitnally  in  need,  ^nas  also  raised  by  the  increased  chacgeg 
of  freight  and  insnnurae  indidental  to  the  state  of  war."* 
From  these  oonsideratians  it  is  inferred  that  the  real  fidl  of 
prices  was  still  greater  than  the  apparent  one.  A  ery  <^agri- 
cuLtoral  distress  now  arose;  petitions  were  presented  to  -die 
House  of  Commons;  for  additional  proteotioa  to  native  p(n>- 
duce;  and  an  act  was  passed  imposing  a.  duly  npom  fiMOga 
wheat  of  24s.  3d.  per  i|narter  whsa  the  pdce  in  the  iioiiis 
market  slioald  he  under  63s. ;  of  2s.  €{i.  when  the  borne  price 
should  he  at  or  above  that  rate  and  under  66s. ;  smd.  <^-6dL 
when  it  Aonld  he  above  66s.  This  measure,  however,  never 
became  cq^erative.  Mi^mwhile  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  whidi  the  petitions  of  the  agrienlturisfeB  had 
been  referred,  had  accounted  as  follows,  in  their  report^  £yr 
the  fluctuations  of  prices  during  the  bygone  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years : — **  The  price  of  oom  from  1791  to  die  harvest  oC 
^803  has  been  very  irregular ;  but,  upon  an  average,  increased 
in  a  great  degree  l^  the  yesxs  of  scarcity,  has  ingeneral  yielded 
a  fiiir  profit  to  the  grower.  The  casual  high  prices,  however; 
have  had  the  efiEect  of  stimulating  industry,  and  bringing  into 
cultivation  large  tracts  of  waste  laud,  which,  combined  with 
the  two  last  productive  seasons,  and  other  causes,  have  occa- 
sioned such  a  depression  in  the  value  of  grain  as,  it  is  feared, 
will  greadv  tend  to  the  discouragement  of  agriculture,  unless 
maintained  by  the  support  of  parliament."  It  appears  that 
from  1795  to  1804  inclusive  the  number  of  iuclosure  bills 
passed  by  parliament  was  782,  or  on  an  average  78  a  year; 
of  which  number  80  were  passed  in  1801,  122  m  1H02, 96  in 
1*803,  and  104  in  1824.  The  harvest  of  1804,  however, 
turned  out  to  be  very  deficient;  it  was  calculated  that, 
although  there  was  an  average  produce  in  Scotland,  the  de- 
ficiency throughout  England  and  Wales  (occasioned  by 
blight  and  mildew)  was  not  less  than  from  a  fourth  to  a 
third.!  '^^6  consequence  was,  that  by  the  end  of  the  year 
the  average  prices  rose  to  be  for  wheat  86s.  2d.,  for  barley 
43*.  lOrf.,  for  oats  26*.  ll<f.  The  foreign  trade  of  the 
country  had  already  begun  to  recover  from  the  depres- 
sion produced  by  the  war:  the  official  value  of  the  im- 
ports this  year  being  27,819^52/.,  that  of  the  exports 
32,626,050Z. 

♦  History  of  Price*,  i. »%.  ^TwiV* A.v^. 
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^  1805. — ^The  prospect  ©f  the  harvest  tiii«  year  was  for  some 
time  so  unfavourable  that  the  average  price  of  -wheat,  after 
having  some-what  declined  from  the  rate  of  the  preceding 
December,  rose  in  August  to  the  height  of  98«.  4d.  The 
crop  was  wtU  got  in,  and  the  deficiency  proved  less  than  had 
been  appi«hended,  so  that  by  the  dose  of  ihe  year  the  price 
had  &iien  to  about  7Bs. ;  but  still  there  was  no  such  abun- 
dance as  to  compensate  for  the  failure  of  the  crops  of  1804. 
Of  the  scarcity  produced  by  thatfialure  Mr.  Tooke  observes, 
Hiat  **  it  was  calculated  to*  maintain  an  elevation  of  theave- 
rage  price  thrown  over  a  series  of  years,  and  was  the  specific 
occasion  of  renewed  demands  by  the  working  clasMs  for 
advanced  wages;  claims  which  were  rendered  the  more 
effectual  by  the  resource  which  the  inereaong  employment 
in  the  army  and  navy  held  out  to  the  workmen  who  engaged 
in  the  numerous  strikes  of  that  time."  Jind  he  adds  Uiat 
ihe  harvests  of  the  following  years,  combined  with  the  state 
of  politics,  were  not  of  a  nature  to  comiteract  these  effects. 
Our  foreign  trade,  as  indicated  by  the  amount  of  exports  md 
imports,  continued  at  least  to  maintain  itself  at  the  pmnt  to 
which  it  had  risen  in  the  preceding  year ;  the  official  value 
of  imports  for  1805  is  stated  to  have  been  28,561,270?.,  that 
of  exports  31,020,061/.  Of  the  latter  sum  the  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures  amounted  to  23,376,941/. ; 
hot  their  declared  or  real  value  was  88,077,144/.;  or,  ao- 
cording  to  aLother  statement  also  given  by  Mr.  Porter, 
86,069,147/.*  The  value  of  13,625,676/.  is  stated  to  have 
been  sent  to  foreign  Europe,  that  of  11,011,409/.  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  that  of  7,771,418/.  to  the  rest  of 
America,  that  of  2,904,584/.  to  Asia,  that  of  756,060/.  to 
Africa. 

1806.— By  the  spring  of  this  year  tho  arerage  price  of 
wheat  bad  decliued  to  74«.  5d,  But  apprehensions  began 
again  to  be  entertained  respecting  the  coming  crop,  the  ap* 
pearance  of  which  was  unpromising ;  and  in  March  came 
the  procIan^atioB  of  the  Prussian  government,  under  the  ^Bc- 
tation  of  France,  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  British  ships 
into  any  of  its  ports  or  rivers,  which  threatened  to  cut  off  our 
supplies  of  com  from  the  Baltic.  Under  these  infiuences 
^  price  of  wheat  i ose  till,  in  June,  it  attained  to  84».  Aflec 
tiie  harvest,  however,  which  turned  out  «a  V9eniig&  tM&^ 
prices  somewhat  deeUueu.    On  tiie  2lBt  ot  '^o^«ii&«  '^w^- 

■  *f'!»frM*9ft]ieN«tioB,n,9ttiAd\^- 
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jiaparte  issued  from  the  newly-captared  ciij  of  Berlin  his 
iSamous  decree  declaring  the  whole  of  the  British  Islands  in 
a  state  of  blockade ;  but  this  paper  blockade  (a  contradiction 
.and  absurdity  in  terms),  whatever  mischief  it  might  hare 
heen  qualified  to  onerate  in  course  of  time,  could  have  had 
DO  effect  upon  the  roreign  trade  of  this  country  in  the  pre- 
sent  year.  The  official  value  of  the  imports  for  1806  is  stated 
to  have  been  26,899,6582. ;  but  this  Mling  off  was  more  than 
compensated  by  the  increase  of  the  exports,  the  official  Taloe 
of  which  rose  to  33,579,4342. ;  the  real  value  of  that  portion 
of  them  which  consisted  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufeustures  being,  according  to  the  first  of  the  two  ao- 
^counts  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  40,874,983/., 
according  to  the  other  38,732,730/.  To  the  United  States 
tiiere  was  this  year  sent  of  such  goods  to  the  -^ue  of 
12,389,488/.,  to  the  rest  of  America  to  that  of  10,877,9681, 
jmd  there  was  also  a  considerable  increase  on  the  exports  to 
Afiica ;  but  those  to  the  rest  of  Europe  are  stated  to  have 
decUnedto  11,363,635/.  This  falling  off,  and  that  in  th« 
imports  generally,  are  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  inter- 
ruption, since  the  early  part  of  the  year,  of  intercourse  witii 
the  Prussian  dominions. 

1807. — Invalid,  however,  as  the  Berlin  blockade  was  ac- 
cording to  the  recognized  law  of  nations,  which  to  constitute 
a  good  blockade  demands  as  an  essential  element  the  pre- 
sence of  an  armed  force  sufficient  to  maintain  it,  it  is  certun 
that  the  attempt  to  enforce  it  was  for  some  time  actually 
made  by  the  French  emperor,  and  that  in  the  first  three  or 
four  months  after  its  promulgation  many  vessels  of  neutral 
powers  were  seized  for  infringing  it,  and  brought  into  the 
ports  of  France  and  condemned.  Whether  this  course  would 
have  been  long  persisted  in,  in  the  face  of  the  oppositi(m 
which  it  might  seem  likely  to  encounter  from  all  neutral 
j>owers,  may  be  a  question :  almost  the  only  neutral  power 
that  could  have  offered  it  any  effectual  opposition  was  the 
American  republic,  and  that  free  ^vemment  had  never 
ahown  much  of  a  disposition  to  resist  either  injuries  or  in- 
sults proceeding  from  the  despot  of  France  and  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent ;  besides,  it  was  afterwards  avowed,  and 
urged  by  the  Americans  themselves  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
their  declining  to  move  in  the  matter,  that  they  had  obtained 
An  assarance  from  B\xoiA.^arte,  though  not  in  an  official 
^rm,  that  the  Berlm  ^%cc^  ^wiJA.  t»s>\  \»  \jut  in  force 
t^gsdost  their  Teswla.    l^pou^Cts^  <:oa^^^T\><s&  M5^^s»^3»l4'• 
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ing,  they  were  perfectly  willing,  it  would  appear,  that  it 
should  be  applied  to  me  interruption  of  the  commerce  of 
all  other  neutrals ;  and  doubtless  this  would  have  been  for 
them  a  sufficiently  convenient  and  profitable  arraneement, 
not  only  leaving  them  to  pursue  the  trade  that  fairly  be- 
longed to  them  undisturbed,  but  clearing  the  seas  of  all  their 
rivals,  and  throwing  into  their  hands  a  monopoly  of  the  car- 
rying trade  between  Britain  and  all  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.  Possibly,  in  the  circumstances,  this  might  have 
been  a  state  of  things  not  disadvantageous  to  England  either ; 
in  the  condition  to  which  the  wond  was  reduced,  with  so 
many  of  the  old  channels  of  our  commerce  shut  against  us, 
this  outlet  for  our  produce  and  manufoctures  t]ut)ugh  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  ought  perhaps  to  have  satis- 
fied us,'  and  made  us  feel  as  grateful  to  that  power  as  the 
Americans  themselves  seemed  to  feel  to  Buonaparte  for  the 
permission,  or  half-permission,  he  had  given  them  to  afford 
us  such  an  acconmiodation.  The  Whig  ministiy,  however, 
which  was  then  in  power,  did  not  think  it  proper  or  becom- 
ing to  acquiesce',  in  silence  in  the  novel  and  extraordinary 
pretensions  put  forth  by  France ;  and  on  the  7th  of  January 
m  this  year  1807,  they  issued  an  order  in  council,  directing 
the  seizure  of  all  neutral  vessels  trading  from  one  hostile 
port  in  Europe  to  another,  with  property  belonging  to  an 
enemy.  And  when  this  measure  was  found  to  have  little 
effect,  and  to  be  extensively  evaded,  while  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  new  efforts  began  to  be  made  with  considerable 
success  to  enforce  the  Berlin  decree,  Mr.  Perceval,  on  the 
11th  and  2l6t  of  November,  issued  further  orders  in  council, 
by  which  France  and  all  the  countries  subject  to  it  were 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  all  vessels  were 
made  liable  to  seizure  which  should  attempt  to  trade  with 
those  parts  of  the  world.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
Berlin  decree  Buonaparte  by  another  decree  had  ordered, 
after  the  example  of  tne  Directory  in  1796,  that  all  neutral 
vessels  should  carry  attestations,  called  letters  or  certificates 
of  origin,  from  the  French  consuls  of  the  ports  from  which 
they  had  set  out,  that  no  part  of  their  cargo  was  British,  and 
should  be  seized  if  found  without  such  protections :  the  Bri- 
tish government  now  announced  that  all  vessels  of  neutrals 
should  be  seized  on  board  of  which  such  letters  o€  cpri«».^«t<5i 
discovered.  No  neutral  vessels,  it  was  «lUo  m^canaSuBA^^o^^ 
be  allowed  to  trade  with  France,  ot  an^  oVXict  Vcsfe^^  c«5«ar 
tij^  which  had  not  touched  first  atEomeBrvVa^"^'^  "^^ 
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after  payting  oustom*da«  tfaera,  been,  pennitted,  aoqordiiig 
to  csertam  negulatioiii'  nduch  were  ast  down*  to  pmue  tliflir 
▼(Mrag««.  These  ordera,.tiier«fonBt.were  an  adoptionv  on  liw 
pnnoiple  ^  retaliation,  of  all  the  iynn0iple8  of  the  Berifa 
decree,  and  eren  an-extenueii  of  aomfi  or  liie  faoldot  inno^ 
TBtions  in  thai  attack  npon.  the  rn^ti^^of  neatakL  Btat  tiic 
ofajeotobrioosly.  was  to  &M8  the  neutcal  ponvrs  tojwsiBt  the 
hitherto  unheard-o^  or  at  Ueait  ^itirely  imadimtlBd*  pretenp- 
auHM  wiiich  bad  thus  been  put  fbnth  bj  France*.  Meanwhile, 
between  the  French  and.  ibB  English  deorees»  imao-  fhr  as 
they  were  enfi!Hreed»  ^e  nentral  trade  wasbroog^  to  a  stand- 
still, or  was  annihilated :  neutral  -vesiels  could  not  eomp^ 
with  either-  decree  withcmt  rendering  themseWes  sol^ect  ts 
capture  or  confiscation  under  the  aSiez,  In>  tiiese  cireomr 
stances  Baonflpai:te,.on  the  1.7th  of  Deoember,  issued  anolfaer 
deci*ee  from  Milan,  extending  his  so^ialled  bloelnde  t» 
the  British  dominions  in  all  quarters  of  the  woiiid.  And 
on  the  22nd  of  the^  same  month  the  gorcmnnent  of  tiis 
United  Statei^  which  had  been  aware  ror  some  weeks  of 
the  British  orders  in  oouncii  promulgated  here  in  No- 
vember, laid  an  embargo  on  all  American  yessels  in  their 
porta,  thus  preventing  for  the  present  any  resort  by  its  sub* 
jects  for  trade  to  the  dominions  of  either  of  the  two  bellige* 
rent  powers.  But  these  measures  could  not,  of  course,  have 
any  effect  upon  the  commerce  of  the  present  year.  The 
og^oial  value  of  the  imports  in  1^807  is  stated  to  have  been 
2ii,734^5A,  orneavly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year ;  that 
of  tlie  exports,  however,  had  declined  to  81,016,526/^  and 
that  of  the  British  and  Irish,  produce  and  manufiictures  to 
23,3J9U214/.  The  declared  value  of  the  Bratish  and  Irish 
manufactures-  was,  according  to  one  of  the  two  accounts, 
37,245,8^77/.,  according  to  the  other  35,412,867^.  The  value 
of  those  sent  to  the  United  States  was  \«ery  little  less  than 
in  the  preceding  year ;  but  that  of  those  sent  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  was,  now  only  9,002^237^1  This  &lling  off  was, 
probably,  in  great  part  occasioned  by  the  dosing  of  tiie 
paeeoge  of  the  Sound  by  DenmaiiL  after  our  bombardment 
of  Copenhagen  in  the  autumn,,  an  act  which  was  also  fbl^ 
lowed,  on  the  part  of  Russia  by  an  embargo  on  British  ship- 
ping. The  harvest  in.Eng^d,  though  scarcely  an  average 
one,  was  well,  got  in,  and  by  November  the  price  of  wheat 

iiaii.d^>cIiuedto66s. 
180^ — From  thft  ver^  Qi(>mTai»\<[!)eai!e^  the  price 

of  ^raiu began  to  recover..   **'Y^«aatfa\\wa <il^^:sg<^R»^ga% 
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crop,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  **  was  beginiriog  to  be  felt,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  tlie  a{>preheBsioiis  which  lud  been  entertained 
of  the  exdusion  of  the  Brituhrflag  from  trade  in.  the.  Baltic 
were  realized;  Thus  we  were  threateoied  with  an  almort 
total  cutting  off  (tf  a.fi>reign.  snppl ]%.  i£rwQ  ahould  faajre  oooa^ 
sion  fbr  it,  as  it  was  thon^bt  inevitable^  tfaafc,w».  should ;  it 
being  considered  as  a  setded  point  that  this  oountry  did  not 
produce  com  enough  fin*  its  own  consmnption."*  In  these 
circumetanoesi.  after  a  cold  qyringand  a  isiiny  and  stormy 
summtir,  came  a.  harvest  which  proved  to  be  still  more  den-  . 
cient  than,  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Accordingly,  prices 
continued  to  rise  after  the  new  crop  was  got  in ;  the  aver« 
age  price  of  wheat,  which  by  the  month  of  July  had  reached 
81«.  4d.,  attained  to  the  height  of  92s.  in  November,  and 
vibrated  about  that  point  fiur  the.  rest  of  the  year.  The 
prices  also  of  nearly  all  other  articles  which  we  were  acens** 
tomed  to  receive  either  wholly  or  inpart  from  foreign  conn- 
tries  underwent  a  great  adirance.  ^*  The  close  of  the  year 
1807,"  Mr.  Tooke  observes^  ^  found  us,  by  the  events  of  the 
war,  excluded  from  direct  'commercial  intercourse  wilb 
every  country  in  Europe,  Sweden  excepted-;  and  there  was 
consequently,  bemdes  in  many  instances  a  short  actual  sup* 

Sly,  a  pro^^ect  of  scarcity  of  every  article  of  Ehivopean  pror 
uce  nequirad  as  raw  materials  &t  our  manu&ctures  or  as 
naval  stores.  ....  The  prospect  of  scarcity  thus  held  out 
naturally  excited  a  ^idt  of  spt^culation ;  and  in  proportion 
as  that  prospect  became  realized  was  the  sfieculative  demand 
extended."  f  Thus  hemp  rose  from  58^  per  ton,  which  was 
its  price  in  the  summer  of  1B07,  to  1162.  in  the  course  of 
18U8.  Flax  rose  from  68',  to  142/L  per  ton.  Memel  timp 
bee  which  during  1806  and  1807  had  varied  from  73b.  to 
1 70«.  per  load,  now  reached  d40s. ;  and  deals  and  other  de- 
scriptions of  wood  rose  in  proportion.  Baltic  linseed  rose 
from  4ds.  to  1 50«.  per  quarter ;  Russia  tallow  from  53«.  to 
1 12«.  per  cwt.  %  In  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  Spain 
by  the  French,  great  speculations  were  entered  into  in  the 
wool  of  that  country ;  and  the  price  rose  from  6«.  7c/.  and 
&7^  9<f.  to  22s.  and  26«.  per  lb.  for  the  Leonessa^  and  from 
2s.  6cL  and  5s.  to  ld«.  and  18«.  for  Seville  wools.  Silks,,  in 
like  manner,  for  a  supply  of  which  article  our  principal 
dependence  was  then  on  Italy,  advanced  considerabl-^  \ — 
Piedmont. Hmowxr  nik  from  30s.  and  47^  V)  %^.  vd^  VV1Av\ 

*  Hlatory  of  Prices,  i,  S68.  \  IbVd..  V.  V\K.  ^  ^^* 
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and,  under  the  greater  demand  for  other  sorts  thus  created, 
China  raw  silk  from  19«.  and  22s.  to  S3s.  and45«.,  and  Ben- 
gal from  25s.  and  33s.  to  52s.  and  85s.  A  similar  increase 
took  place  in  the  prices  of  the  produce  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  m  the  embarrassed  and  threatening  state 
of  our  relations  with  that  goyemment :  the  cotton  of  Georgia 
rose  from  9d,  and  Is.  to  2s.  and  2s.  6d,  per  lb.,  and  the  to- 
bacco of  Virginia  from  4d,  and  Sd.  to  Is.  4d.  and  2s.*  .  The 
only  arUcIe  which  appears  to  have  become  cheaper  was 
butchers*  meat,  the  declme  in  which  was  probably  connected 
with  the  high  prices  of  grain  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce, which  made  feeding  unprofitable.  Even  sugar,  coffee, 
and  other  articles  of  colonial  produce,  which  had  fkUeu  in 
price  during  the  enhancement  of  articles  of  more  immediate 
necessity,  on  the  principle  explained  in  our  last  chapter,  and 
had  reached  an  extreme  point  of  depression  in  1801,  had  ad- 
vanced from  that  date  till  1805,  and,  although  they  had  been 
again  depressed  during  1806  and  1807,  had  experienced  a 
speculative  improvement  in  price  in  this  year,  1808,  which 
they  maintained  for  some  timcf  Then,  coincidendy  with 
the  advance  of  the  prices  of  imported  commodities,  there  was 
a  new  field  of  great  extent  opened  for  our  exports.  **  The 
transfer,"  says  Mr.  Tooke, "  of  the  seat  of  government  from 
Portugal  to  the  Brazils,  and  the  virtual  emancipation  of  the 
colonies  of  Spain  from  the  control  of  the  mother-country, 
opened  the  trade  of  a  great  part  of  South  America  in  1808; 
and,  as  by  the  course  of  the  war  we  possessed  the  entire 
dominion  of  the  seas,  it  was  in-  fact  to  this  country,  exclu- 
sively of  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  this  opening  was  pre- 
sented." X  -^^^  ^^^T^  ^^  quotes  the  following  graphic  de- 
scription by  Mr.  MaccuUoch  of  the  shipments  to  South 
America  by  our  merchants  and  manu&cturers  in  the  first 
fervour  of  the  excitement  and  spirit  of  speculation  thus 
called  up :  "  The  exportations  consequent  on  the  first  open- 
ing of  the  trade  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil,  and  the  Caraccas 
were  most  extraordinary.  Speculation  was  then  carried 
beyond  the  boundaries  within  which  even  gambling  is 
usually  confined,  and  was  pushed  to  an  extent  and  into  chan- 
nels that  could  hardly  have  been  deemed  practicable.  We  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Mawe,  an  intelligent  traveller  resident  at 
Rio  Janeiro  at  the  period  in  question,  that  more  Manchester 
goods  were  sent  out  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  than  had 

•  Tooke,  Iliilory.  ot  PtVcei, \,  %1?»       \  W^vi.  ^."«VV    \^v5^. ^. v^^. 
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been  consumed  in  fhe  twenty  years  preceding;  that  the 
quantity  of  English  goods  of  all  sorts  poured  into  the  city 
was  so  very  great,  that  warehouses  could  not  be  proyided 
sufficient  to  contain  them ;  and  that  the  most  valuable  mer- 
chandize was  actually  exposed  for  weeks  on  the  beach  to  the 
weather  and  to  every  sort  of  depredation.  Elegant  services 
of  cut  glass  and  china  were  offered  to  persons  whose  most 
splendid  drinking-vessels  consisted  of  a  horn  or  the  shell  of 
a  cocoa-nut ;  tools  were  sent  out  having  a  hammer  on  the  one 
side  and  a  hatchet  on  4he  oAer,  as  if  the  inhabitants  had 
had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  break  the  first  stone  that  they 
met  with  and  then  cut  the  gold  and  diamonds  from  it ;  and 
some  speculators  actually  went  so  &r  as  to  send  out  skates 
to  Rio  Janeiro."  *  At  home,  also,  throughout  1807  and^l808, 
speculation  extended  to  many  articles  of  general  consump- 
tion, and  numerous  joint-stock  companies  were  formed  for 
the  construction  of  canals  and  bridges  (Waterloo-bridge  and 
Vauxhall-bridge  were  projected,  and  the  subscriptions  for 
them  raised,  in  1808),  and  the  establishment  of  fire  and  life 
insurance  offices,  breweries,  distilleries,  wine  and  forei^ 
spirit  marts,  vinegar^nannfiictories,  &c  The  entire  official 
-^ue  of  tiie  imports  and  exports  in  1808  was  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year;  that  of  the  imports 
26,795,540/.,  that  of  the  exports  30,387,990/.  The  real  or 
declared  value  of  the  Briti^  and  Irish  produce  and  manu- 
factures exported  was  also  much  the  same  as  in  1807 ;  being 
37,275,102/.  according  to  one  account,  35,007,591/.  accord- 
ing to  another.  The  value,  however,  exported  to  tiie  United 
States  was  now  only  5,241,739/.,  while  that  exported  to  the 
rest  of  America  had  risen  to  1 6,591,871/.  But  of  the  latter 
amount,  no  doubt,  mncli  found  its  way  to  the  States. 

1809. — The  revolution  which  took  ^lace  at  Stockholm  in 
March  tins  year,  involving  the  deposition  of  Gustavus  IV., 
the  establislunent  of  a  new  constitnticHi,  and  the  arrangement 
of  a  peace  with  Russia  by  the  cession  of  Finland,  brought 
with  It  our  immediate  exclusion  from  the  ports  of  Sweden, 
the  only  country  in  Europe  that  had  remained  open  to  our 
commerce,  witii  the  exception  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which 
were  also  both  overrun  and  claimed  as  conquests  by  France. 
On  the  4th  of  March  also  the  American  government  followed 
up  its  embargo  by  an  act  of  congress  ptoVi\bVc«itt^i5\acs«w- 
mercial  intercourse  on  the  part  of  the  peo^\e  oi  ^^MxCvvk^ 

•  Principles  of  PoUtital.EcoBomi,  VLtA  f^.  \'  '^V*- 
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States  with  ei^r  France  or  En^and.  In  ApnU  in  ■ 
quence  of  an  arrrangemaut  entered  into  by  our  ministar  at 
Washington,  Mr.  Brskine,  the  act  was  suspended  in  regard 
to  this  country  by  the  authority  of  the  preudent ;  bat  on  the 
10th  of  August  the  prohibition  was  renewed,  on  the  dis- 
avowal of  Mr.  Erskine's  negociations  by  the  British  govern- 
ment; and  tl^  non-intercourse  continued  thBoogfaent  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Meanwhile-at  home,  nndor  the  i^ 
prehension  that  the  last  crop  might  pro^ite  insoffioient  to  meet 
the  consumption,  while  there  was  apparently  no  ^poesibttitf 
of  obtaining  supplies  horn  abroad,  me  prices  of  agricoltvnd 
produce  continued  to  rise,  till  in  March  the  avenge  price  of 
wheat  reached  95«.  As  the  harvest  ai^roaohed,  a  dectioe 
began  to  take  place,  and  by  Jnly  thejiverages  had  got  dcnm 
to  8&8.  Q<L ;  but  heavy  ndns  now  set  in  and  continued tillthe 
middle  of  October,  in  consequence  of  which  the  crops  wot- 
£ered  greatly;  so  diat  priees  began  to  rise  asain,  tiU  in  Be- 
cember  the  average  for  wheat  had  reached  I02s.  ed.  ¥flt 
about  400,000  quarters 'Of  wheat  were  obtained  from  abrsed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  entire  value  <^  the  grain 
imported  in  this  year  exceeded  ^2,700)000/.  At  the  same 
time  most  other  commodities,  whether  raw  mateidate  or  ma- 
nufiuitured  articles,  experienced  a  great  fiadl  of  price.  **  The 
great  advance,*'  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "  aad^the  enormously  fai^ 
range,  of  prices  in  this  country  in  1808,  while  onthe  Conti- 
nent they  were  low  (by  the  <^)eration  of  the  same  causes  ss 
made  them  high  here),  induct  the  merchants  on  both  odes 
to  make  great  efforts  to  overeotme  or  elude  the  obstacles  to 
importation,  opposed  by  our  own  orders  in  council,  as  wdl 
as  by  the  continental  system.  Accordingly,  measures  were 
taken,  by  means  of  licences  from  the  govemmcait  of  this 
country,  and  of  simulated  papers,  which  were  calculated  to 
lull  the  vigilanee  or  satisfy  the  scruples  of  those  foreign  ^ 
yemments  which  were  the  unwilling  tools  of  the  overbear- 
ing power  of  France  at  that  period,  finr  the  purpose' of  ii»> 
porting,  on  a  large  scale,  the  commodities  whidi  had  expe- 
rienced so  great  a  rise."  *  It  appeare  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  imports  into  this  country  of  cotton  rose  from 
2,353,725  lbs.  in  1808  to  6,846,938  lbs.  in  1809;  of  raw  silk, 
from  637,102  lbs.  in  1808  to  698,189  lbs.  in  1809 ;  of  thrown 
silk^  from  139,312  lbs.  in  1808  to  501.746  lbs.  in  1809.;  of 
lallow,  from  14S)'SL^^  c;vX&.  m  \e08  to  353,177  cwts.  in  1809 ; 
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of  ihemp,  from  259,687  cwts.  in  180S  lo  858,875  cwts.  in 
1809;  of  flax,  from  257,722  cwts.  in  1808  to  533^67  cwte. 
in  1809;  of  linseed,  f^om  506,332  bushels  in  1808  to 
1,119,763  bushels  in  1809 ;  of  cotton,  from  43,605,982  lbs* 
in  1808  to  92,812,282  lbs.  in  1809 ;  of  sugar,  from  3,753,^486 
cwts.  in  1808  to  4,001,198  cwts.  in  1809;  of  coffee,  from 
417,642  cwts.  in  1808  to  828,683  cwts.  in  1810.*  The  ftOl 
of  prices  thus  produced  was,  in  many  instances,  such,  ]tfr. 
Tooke  states,  as  **  left  to  the  importer,  afler  paying  fbr  the 
enormous  charges  of  importation,  nothing  whatever  for  the 
prime  cost"  f  The  total  offidal  ^lue  of  the  imports  in  this 
year  is  stated  to  have  risen  to  31,750,557/.,  and  that  of  the 
exports  to  46,292,632/.  The  real  yalue  of  Britishand  Irish 
produce  and  maiui&ctures  es^rted  was,  according  to  one 
account,  47,371,3932.,  according  to  another  44,7.94,452/. ;  of 
which  ^re  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of 
7,258,500/.,  to  the  rest  of  America  to  that  of  IBfiUfilQl^ 
and  to  other  European  countries  to  that  of  15,849,449/.,  in- 
stead of  9,016,033/1,  which  was  the  amount  in  1808. 

1810. — The  damaged  and  deficient  crop  of  the  preoeding 
year  was  followed,  in  1810,  by  a  cold  and  ungenial  9prmg, 
and  all  the  appearanees  of  another  unfiivourable  luurvo^ 
which  continued  up  to  the  middle  of  August^  4md,  notwi^ 
standing  large  importations  (to  the  extent  of  1,500,000  quar- 
ters of  wheat  and  600,000  quarters  of  other  tgrain  and  flour, 
the  cost  of  "which  exceeded  7,000,000/.\  raised  the  .average 
price  of  wheat  by  that  time  to  116s.  A  great  change,  how- 
ever, now  took  place  in  the  weather,  and  the  crops  were  se- 
cured in  so  good  condition,  and  turned  out  so  much  better 
than  had  been  eiqpected,  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
average  price  of  wheat  had  declined  to  94s.  7d,  -One  conse- 
quence was,  that  many  of  the  com^dealers,  who  had  specu- 
lated on  the  continuance  of  the  bad  weadier,  were  ruined. 
While  most  important  commodities,  too,  were  continuing  to 
fiJl  in  price,  **  a  total  stop,*'  says  Mr.  Tooke,  **  was  put  to  our 
exports  to  the  Baltic  by  the  extensive  confiscations  which 
had  occurred,  in  the  summer  of  1810,  in  the  ports  of  Ger- 
many and  Prussia.  The  returns,  too,  firom  South  America 
were  now  coming  round ;  and  these  left  a  ruinous  loss  to  the 
ex|>orters,  many  of  whom  had  bought  the  goods  on  orediti 
maintained  by  the  circulation  of  accommodation  paper. 
From  the  dose,  therefiaie,  of  1809,  througjbL  \&Y^^4&d«sc^  ^ 

•  Tooke,  History  of  PWom,  U^\,  \  Y^.^j.'S 
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a  complete  exemplification  of  the  circumstances  which  are 
conducive  to  a  reduction  of  private  paper,  and  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  transactions  on  credit,  viz.  stagnation  and  despon- 
dency, as  succeeding  to  a  state  of  speculation  and  overtracung. 
And  so  many  circumstances,  on  so  large  a  scale,  combiniug 
in  the  same  direction,  the  fkll  of  prices,  the  reduction  of 
private  paper,  and  the  destruction  of  credit  were  greater 
and  more  rapid  than  were  ever  before,  or  have  since 
been,  known  to  have  occurred  within  so  short  a  space 
of  time.  A'  general  dismay  prevailed  throughout  neariy 
all  branches  of  trade  during  tiie  last  six  months  of  1810, 
and  the  first  few  months  of  tiie  following  year,  when  the  de- 
pressing causes  had  produced  their  greatest  efiect."  *  The 
operation  of  these  causes  wr.s  not  materially  counteracted 
by  the  re-opening  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States,  in 
consequence  of  an  act  passed  by  congress  on  the  1st  of  May 
in  this  year  repealing  the  non-intercourse  law  for  the  present 
with  regard  lx)th  to  this  country  and  France.  The  first 
English  fidlures  that  excited  alarm  appear  to  have  occurred 
in  July.  The  commerdal  report  in  the  *  Monthly  Maga- 
zine' for  August,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Tooke,  states  that  the 
failures  of  houses  of  the  first  respectability,  both  in  London 
and  in  the  provinces,  during  the  preceding  month,  had  been 
of  unexampled  number  and  importance:  a  West  India 
broker,  who  had  lon^  been  considered  the  first  in  his  line, 
had,  by  speculations  m  Spanish  wool,  an  article  which  had 
&llen  fifty  per  cent,  occasioned  the  stoppage  of  a  London 
banking-house,  which  brought  down  the  several  country 
banks  connected  with  it,  and  from  them  the  ruin  spread  to 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  their  dependents :  about  the 
same  time  five  Manchester  houses  in  the  city  stopped  pay- 
ment, with  liabilities  to  the  amoimt  of  2,000,000/.,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  difficulties  they  had  brought  upon  themselves 
by  speculative  exports  to  South  America.  "  In  consequence 
of  these  unexpected  events,'*  says  the  report,  "  public  credit  is 
at  the  present  moment  as  low  as  ever  it  has  been  in  the  me- 
mory of  man;  the  fluctuation  of  prices  in  the  money-market 
is  unprecedented,  and  the  depression  so  considerable  that 

omnium  is  fallen  to  two'and  a  half  per  cent,  discount 

The  renewal  of  our  intercourse  with  the  United  States  of 
America  has,  in  some  sort,  benefited  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest ;  but  this  feY\dto\JS  ^^ttii  \^  almost  swallowed  up  in 
the  vortex  of  tl[iOBfeC8L\«^m<ve&^\!^<^2sl\\\v«^\«fc\l^^^ 
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duty  to  record."  All  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Hol- 
land, it  is  afterwards  mentioned,  was  at  this  time  completely 
put  a  stop  to  by  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  French  em- 
peror's anticommerciid  decrees.  In  November  the  number 
of  bankruptcies  in  England,  which  in  the  same  month  from 
1804  to  1808  had  ranged  from  60  to  100,  and  in  1809  had 
been  only  130,  rose  to  273,  **  besides  stoppages  and  compo- 
sitions,''^ says  the  'Ck>mmercial  Keport'  for  Deccml^r, 
**  equal  in  number  to  half  the  traders  in  the  kingdom."  .  .  . 
*'  These  failures  throughout  the  Idngdom,"  the  report  goes 
on,  "  have  wonderfully  affected  the  manufacture  of  every 
description  of  goods,  and  a  general  want  of  confidence  exists 
between  the  manu&cturer  and  the  export  merchant  The 
speculators  at  Liverpool  have  comi)letely  overstocked  the 
different  markets  of  South  America,  where  at  present 
English  manufactured  articles  can  be  purchased  at  a  loss 
of  twenty  per  cent  to  the  exporter,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  articles  on  which  little  or  no  credit  could  be  ob- 
tained here."  Throughout  the  following  mouth  of  Decem- 
ber the  ruin  continu^  to  spread,  and  the  destruction  of 
credit  became  still  more  complete.  ^*  Confidence  in  the 
commercial  world,"  says  the  next  report,  ^*  seems  nearly  at 
an  end.  Discount,  unless  bills,  &c.  of  a  few  of  the  first 
houses  in  the  city,  can  only  be  done  through  the  medium  of 
bill-brokers,  at  an  extra  commission,  exclusive  of  the  regular 
interest  In  Lancashire  the  cotton  manufacturers  appear, 
by  the  late  gazettes,  as  well  as  by  private  information,  to  be 
greatly  disti'essed,  and  business  quite  at  a  stand.  In  Man- 
chester and  other  places  houses  stop  not  only  every  day,  but 
every  hour.  Cotton  wool  is  in  no  demand  at  any  price,  and 
no  expoit  of  the  manu&ctured  goods,  except  a  few  sorts  to 
Kio,  &c.  The  trade  of  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  &c.  quite  at 
a  stand,  and  no  orders  for  execution  there,  except  a  few  for 
our  home  consumption.  At  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol 
the  king's  stores  are  full  of  all  kinds  of  colonial  produce,  as 
coffee,  sugar,  mm,  &c.  for  security  of  their  duties,  and  the 
proprietors  in  the  greatest  possible  distress,  not  being  able  ^ 
to  rorce  sales  of  these  articles."  The  entire  number  of  com- 
missions of  bankruptcy  taken  out  this  year  amounted  to  2314, 
of  which  26  were  agamst  bankers.  It  appears,  too,  that  the 
commercial  embarraiBsments  and  distress  of  this  neriod  iff«cft^ 
felt  in  nearly  as  great  severity  as  m  ¥iI^gAxA^  \«i\.  ^s^^ 
tfaroi^liaBt  the  continent  of  Eaxope,\raX  «h«ii  \t^  ^^^^'^^'fi- 
States  of  America,    Inhoir  &xibft  ft\aX<ft  ^l  \x^^^  va- ^<**^ 

VOL.  Ill,  '«- 
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several  parts  of  the  world  indicated  only  the  same  generally 
disordered  system,  or  had  been  affected  by  the  same  causes, 
and  what  those  canses  in  their  whole  extent  really  were,  aie 
questions  as  to  which  much  difference  of  opinion  was  enter- 
tained at  the  time,  nor  has  the  inyestigation  the  sabject  luis 
since  undergone  cleared  it  of  all  doubt  or  obscurity.  The 
pressure  on  the  Continent  and  in  America  seems  to  have 
rollowed  that  felt  in  this  country ;  and,  looking  to  that  fact, 
and  to  the  position  of  England  as  the  centre  and  heart  of  the 
commercial  system  of  the  world,  we  seem  to  be  warranted  in 
concluding  that  the  mischief  be^n  here,  and  was  hence 
propagated  to  other  countries.  The  war,  the  French  de- 
crees and  the  British  orders  in  council,  the  American  em- 
l^rgo  and  Non-Intercourse  Act,  the  deficient  harvest  of 
1809,  the  over-exportations  to  South  America,  and  the  over- 
importations  from  the  West  Indies,  may  be  safely  held  to 
have  all  had  a  share  in  producing  the  result,  to  whatever 
extent  these  various  co-operating  causes  are  to  be  considered 
as  connected  among  themselves,  or  as  separate  and  independ- 
ent in  their  origin.  And  there  is  also  another  cause  which 
has  been  assigned  as  having  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the 
immediate  production  of  the  commercial  panic  which  sud- 
denly broke  out  in  England  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  or 
at  least  in  aggravating  and  spreading  it  after  it  had  com- 
menced— we  mean,  the  appointment  and  subsequent  proceed- 
ings of  the  famous  Bullion  Committee.  This  select  commit- 
tee was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  1st  of 
February,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Homer,  who  became  its 
chairman,  **  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  high  price  of 
gold  bullion,  and  to  take  into  consideration  the  slate  of  the 
circulating  medium,  and  of  the  exchange  between  Great 
Britain  and  Foreign  parts ;"  it  commenced  the  hearing  of 
evidence  on  the  22nd  of  that  month,  and  continued  to  exa- 
mine witnesses  till  the  25th  of  May;  the  report,  the  work  of 
the  chairman,  was  ordered  by  the  House  to  be  printed  on 
the  8th  of  June ;  and,  although  copies  were  not  in  the  hands 
of  members  till  about  the  middle  of  August  (the  number  of 
tables  .in  the  appendix  having  delayed  tiie  printing),  the 
substance  of  its  reasoning  and  recommendations  was  drcn- 
lated  by  the  newspapers  immediately  after  it  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  Ho^.  Its  mam  conclusions  were : — That  the 
drcnlating  medinm.  Qa^\\A\i&\st^!raj^t  back,  wtth  as  nrach 
speed  as  ^was  Gom]pB^m<&''«Hfti^^wBifcvci\\ft»Q«K^ 
to  the  origlitti  "prsasSif^^  « t»fti.-^Kj««*E  tft.^^»  ^isj^fx^  tR. 
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the  holder  of  bank  paper :  that  no  sufficient  remedy  for  the 
present,  or  secnritv  K>r  the  future,  could  be  pointed  out  ex- 
pept  the  repeal  of  the  law  -which  suspended  the  cash  pay- 
ments of  the  Bank  of  England ;  that  tiie  restriction  on  cash 
payments  could  not  safely  be  removed  at  an  earlier  period 
than  two  years  from  the  present  time,  but  that  early  provi- 
sion ought  to  be  made  by  parliament  for  terminating  by  the 
end  of  Uiat  period  the  q)eratiaai  of  the  several  statutes  which 
had  imposed  and  continued  that  restriction.  The  alarm 
whidti  the  publication  of  these  propositions  occasioned  among 
the  bankers,  and  the  merchants  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  to  the  Bank  for  discounting  their  bills,  is  said  in 
some  of  the  accounts  to  have  first  produced  the  contraction 
of  credit,  under  the  pressure  of  which  so  many  houses  came 
down.  And  tiie  Bullion  Beport  ma^r,  in  point  of  feet,  have 
given  .the  last  shock,  or  touch,  which  brought  about  the 
catastrophe;  but  tiie  causes  undoubtedly  were  &r  more 
powers,  and  more  deeply  seated,  which  had  so  weakened 
our  commercial  system  as  to  make  it  liable  to  be  thus  over- 
thrown by  the  first  puff  of  air.  The  total  official  value  of 
the  imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandize  in  this  year, 

1810,  rose  to  39»301,612/. :  that  of  the  exports  of  all  kmds 
was  only  43,419,336/.;  but  the  real  or  declared  value  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manu&ctures  exported  was 
higher  than  in  the  last  year,  having  been,  according  to  one 
of  the  two  acooonts,  48,438,680/^  according  to  the  other 
45,761,121/.  In  regajrd  to  the  quarters  to  which  these  goods 
were  sent,  the  only  material  difference  was,  that  the  amount 
sent  direct  to  the  United  States  was,  this  year,  10,920,752/., 
and  that  sent  to  the  rest  of  America  only  15,640,166/.  This 
change  was  a  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  direct  inter- 
course with  the  United  States;  but  it  did  not  imply  any 
change  in  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  commodities  ex- 
ported, nearly  the  same  proportion  of  which,  doubtiess,  had 
found  their  way  to  the  States,  though  by  a  more  circuitous 
route,  during  the  suspenuon  of  the  intercourse  as  now. 

1811. — The  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  larse  importations  of  the  preceding  year,  con- 
tinued slowly  to  dedine  throughout  the  first  seven  months  of 

1811,  till,  in  July,  the  average  price  of  wheat  had  fidlen  to 
87«.  ad.    Meanwhile,  xm  the  Snd  of  FebniarY<»  axv  «k^.  \a^ 
been  passed  1^  the  Anwricim  Osneteia^  \fwfti2&afia»%  ^"^ 
portation  into  the  United  States  of  fgooAa^^e  ^aamoSaric^* 
orprodme  of  Great  Britain.    Tbia  iMwr  \fwJte»«tofi^;^'^ 
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execation  of  a  threat  hM  out  in  the  late  act  renewing  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  that,  if 
the  orders  in  council  should  not  be  rcToked  by  a  certain  day, 
some  such  measure  of  retaliation  should  be  adopted.  In 
April,  parliament,  after  the  example  of  what  had  been  done 
in  1793,  interfered  in  aid  of  the  distressed  condition  of  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  by  passing  an  act 
granting  a  sum  not  to  exceed  6,000,0002.,  to  bd  advanced  by 
commissioners  by  way  of  a  loan  to  parties  who  should  be 
able  to  give  adequate  security.  Of  the  sum  thus  granted 
not  more  than  2,000,000/.  were  actually  advanced ;  but  that 
assistance  was  generally  supposed  to  have  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  restoration  of  confidence  and  prosperity.  •*  In 
that  opinion,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  **  I  did  not  and  do  not  parti* 
cipate.  If  the  causes  of  abundance  of  commodities  at  home, 
and  our  exclusion  from  foreign  ports,  had  continued,  there 
would  have  been  no  ground  for  a  rise  of  prices;  and,  if 
prices  had  not  risen,  the  parties  who  borrowed  the  exchequer 
bills  would  have  been  injured  instead  of  benefited  by  Ihe 
£icility  of  holding  their  goods  so  much  longer;  as  they 
would  thereby  have  incurr^  loss  of  interest,  warehouse  rent, 
and  other  expenses,  and  must  at  last  have  submitted  to  the 
same  if  not  to  lower  prices  than  they  might  originally  have 
obtained/'*  This  may  be  very  true,  and  yet  the  temporary 
assistance  offered  by  parliament  may  have  been  salvation  to 
the  parties  who  availed  themselves  of  it,  by  enabling  them 
to  wait  for  the  better  prices.  Mr.  Tooke,  however,  further 
argues  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  measure  did 
not  come  into  operation  till  circumstances  had  occurred 
favourable  to  a  revival  of  the  activity  of  trade.  **  Those  cir- 
cumstances," he  observes,  **  were  the  complete  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Portugal,  and  the  progress  of  the  British 
army  in  Spain,  which  opened  nearly  the  whole  Peninsula  to 
a  commercial  intercourse  with  this  country.  The  glut  of 
our  exports  to  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  had 
been  carried  off  by  low  prices,  and  a  brisk  demand  had  suc- 
ceeded. The  intention  of  Russia  to  resist  the  French  was 
becoming  manifest ;  and  an  anticipation  was  confidently  en- 
tertained of  a  relaxation  of  the  prohibition  against  imports 
into  the  Russian  port8."t  In  May,  this  year,  the  questions 
raised  by  the  B«^rt  of  the  Bullion  Committee  were  brought 
before  parViament,  uodi  «eX  ^t^sX&x  the  i^resent,  in  so  ikr  as 
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that  could  be  done  by  the  pronounced  opinion  of  the  House 
.of  Commons.  The  subject  vas  introduced  on  the  6th,  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  by  Mr.  Homer,  who  con* 
eluded  a  lon^  speech  by  moving  a  series  of  sixteen  resolu- 
tions embodying  the  principles  of  the  Report  The  first 
nine,  howerer,  were  merely  idstorical ;  the  10th  asserted,  in 
substance,  that  the  actual  value  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
had  been  for  a  considerable  time,  and  sdll  was,  considerably 
less  than  what  the  law  declared  to  be  a  legal  tender ;  the 
11th,  that  the  fidl  which  had  thus  taken  place  in  the  value 
of  Bank  of  England  and  country-bank  paper  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  too  abundant  issues  of  paper  currency,  and  that 
that  excess  had  originated  in  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments; the  12th,  that  the  foreign  exchanges  had,  for  a 
considerable  time,  been  un&vourable  to  this  country  in  an 
extraordinary  degree;  the  13th,  that  ibis  had  been  in  a 
great  measure  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
of  this  country  as  compared  with  the  money  of  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  the  14Ui,  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  suspen- 
sion it  was  the  duty  of  the  Bank  directors  to  advert  to  the 
state  of  tbe  foreign  exchanges,  as  well  as  to  the  price  of 
bullion,  in  regulating  their  issues;  the  15th,  that  the  only 
certun  and  adequate  security  against  an  excess  of  paper  cur- 
rency was  the  legal  convertibility,  upon  demand,  of  all  paper 
currency  into  lawful  coin  of  the  realm ;  the  16th  and  last,  that, 
in  order  gradually  to  revert  to  this  security,  it  was  expedient 
to  alter  me  time  to  which  the  suspension  of  cash  payments 
was  to  continue,  from  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace,  to  that  of  two  years  from  the  present  time.  The  de- 
bate upon  ihese  resolutions  was  continued  by  nightly  ad- 
journments till  the  9th,  and  then  the  10th,  the  first  upon 
which  a  division  took  place,  was  negatived  by  151  votes 
against  75,  and  the  16ui,  the  only  other  upon  which  the 
committee  divided,  by  the  still  larger  majority  of  180  to  45. 
This  victory  gained  by  the  government  was  followed  up  on 
the  ISth  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
moving,  aiso  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  a  series  of 
seventeen  counter-resolutions,  of  the  most  material  of  which 
the  import  was  as  follows : — 3.  That  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  **  have  hitherto  been,  and  are  at  this  time,  held 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm,  in  all  ^^^-^ 
niary  transactions  to  which  such  com  S&\^\gbS\^  v^-^^:^^^ 
4.  That  an  unfavourable  state  of  ithe  towi^  «vewasi«^^^ 
occurred  at  various  periods  \)013dl  \>efot^  wA  %\BRfe>»a  -*► 
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pension  of  cash  payment^  and'  asaaU j  **  when  expenwfc 
nayal  and  military  Qperations  hacve  been  carried  on  abroadv 
mnd  in  times  of  pablia  danger  or  alarm,  or  -when  large  iiib> 
portations  of  grain  from  mreign  parts  haTe  taken  ^acei." 
6.  Hiat,  of  the  seventy-five  years  ending  with  1795,  tiKre 
were  thirty-fonr  years  and  five  months  during  which  tbe 
price  of  standard  ^Id  in  bars  had  been,  at  or  nnder  the  Mint 
price,  and  thirty-nme  years  and  seven  months  during  which 
It  had  been  above  that  price;  thirty-one  years  uid  two 
months  during  which  the  price  of  fbreign  gold  had  been  at 
or  under  32.  18«.  per  ounce,  and  fi>rty-two  years  uid  tern. 
months  in  which  it  was  above  tiiat  jprice  \  iad  three  yean 
and  two  months  only  in  which  the  price  of  standard  alver 
was  at  or  under  the  Mint  price.  7.  That  the  price  of  bnlp 
lion  had  frequently  been  highest,  and  the  exchanges  most 
unfiivourable,  at  periods  when  the  issue  of  bank-notes  had 
been  considerably  diminished,  and  had  beoi  afterwards 
restored  to  their  ordinary  rates,  although  those  issues  had 
been  increased.  12.  ^  That,  although  nom  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Holland  by  the  French  in  1 795  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  with  the  Continent  was,  in  part,  circumscribed  and 
interrupted,  it  was  carried  on  freely  with  several  oi  the  most 
considerable  ports,  and  commercial  intercourse  was  maiuf 
tained,  at  all  times  previous  to  the  summer  of  1807."  13, 
That  since  November,  1806,  and  especially  since  the  sum^ 
mer  of  1807,  all  trade  and  correspondence  between  Britain 
and  the  Continent  of  Europe  had  (with  some  occasional  ex- 
ceptions, chiefly  in  Sweden  and  in  certain  parts  of  Spain  and 
Portugal)  ^  been  hazardous,  precarious,  and  expensive,  being 
loaded  with  excessive  freights  to  foreign  shipping  and  other 
^  unusual  charges ;"  and  that  the  trade  with  the  United  States 
of  America  had  also  been  uncertain  and  interrupted;  in 
addition  to  which  the  naval  and  military  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  foreign  parts  had,  for  three  years  past; 
been  very  great,  the  price  of  grain  very  high,  and  the  imr 
ports  thereof  from  abroad  large.*  15.  That  the  situation  of 
the  kingdom,  in  respect  of  its  political  and  commercial  rel»- 

*  In  the  debate  upon  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee  it  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Vansittart  that,  in  the  three  years  from  1808  to  1810  io- 
dusive,  the  government  expenditure  abroad  had  amounted  to  32.159.000L 
and  the  value  of  gravu  im^tted  to  10,119,821/.  Mr.  George  Rose  stated 
thM  in  the  year  \B\0  a\oTi«  ti<cA\«»  ^Qcaxi%,^<k^,QO0/.  had  been  paid  for 
Axeiga  freights,  from  VYw  \mYraic.\AcaiaO^-<j  Ql«vK^^\&%^c^a&v^^piiig 
in  the  trade  with  ihe^jiotWi  ol^^to^^^ 
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tlons  'with  foreign  countries,  was  sufficient^  without  any 
change  in  the  internal  value  of  its  currency,  to  account  for 
the  unfavourable  state  of  the  foreipi  exchanges,  and  for  the 
high  price  of  bullion.  16.  "  That  it  is  highly  important  that 
the  restriction  on  the  payments  in  cash  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land should  be  removed  whenever  the  political  and  commer- 
cial relations  of  the  country  shall  render  it  compatible  with 
the  public  interest"  And,  17.  "That,  under  the  circum- 
stances affecting  the  political  and  commercial  relations  of 
this  kingdom  with  foreign  countries,  it  would  be  highly  in- 
expedient and  dangerous  now  to  fix  a  definite  period  for  the 
removal  of  the  restriction  of  cash  payments  at  the  Bank  of 
England  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  trea^  of 
peace."  After  a  further  debate  of  two  nights,  these  minis- 
terial resolutions  were  all  adopted  by  the  House  on  the  15th ; 
and  thus  whatever  terror  and  additional  embarrassment  had 
been  produced  in  the  commercial  world  by  the  proposal  of 
the  bidlionists  to  terminate  the  suspension  of  cash  payments 
by  the  Bank  at  the  end  of  two  years,  no  matter  wluit  might 
then  be  the  circumstances  of  the  country — a  proposal  which 
appeared  to  imply  so  frantic  a  disregard  and  contempt  for 
everything  except  abstract  principles,  that  even  on  the  side 
of  the  House  where  it  originated  there  were  found  only  forty- 
five  members  bold  enough  to  vote  for  it, — was  effectually 
dissipated.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the  pro*- 
spects  of  our  foreign  trade  were  fiist  brightening.  "  The 
expulsion  of  the  French  out  of  Portugal,''  says  the  commer- 
cial report  in  the  '  Monthly  Magazine,'  under  date  of  1st 
June»  "  has  once  more  opened  a  trade  with  that  country,  and, 
in  consequence  of  it,  vast  quantities  of  goods  of  Uie  manu- 
fiacture  of  Great  Britain  are  now  shipping  for  Lisbon  and 
Oporto,  among  which  the  manufiictures  of  Manchester,  &c. 
will  not  be  the  least  in  quantity.  Linens,  calicoes,  and 
woollen  cloths  are  in  great  demand  in  Portugal."  It  is 
added  that  the  increasing  briskness  of  the  South  American 
trade  was  confirmed  by  every  mail  from  the  Brazils.  And 
the  next  month  the  same  record  says,  "  Since  our  last  report 
the  manufactories  have  revived  in  a  great  degree,  chiefly 
owing  to  large  orders  for  all  kinds  of  woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  goods  having  arrived  here  for  the  markets  of  Portugal 
and  of  South  America.  The  goods  of  Birmingham  and  of 
Sheffield  are  also  in  great  demand  «X  \Xi<iSfc  Taax>sA\&.  ^x<^>^. 
and  conMeaee,  we  are  happy  to  say,  tctn^^^sv^  'Caa  '^'^'^ 
of  Manchester,  Nottingham,  &c.  fee\  "T8jbX  X^xkR&x  Sxcfa^^  >^ 
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happy  cliaiige  that  has  taken  place.  The  West  India  Island? 
are  now  in  want  of  all  kinds  of  British  mannfactared  goodf, 
as  the  stock  in  hand  in  these  islands  has  been  purchased  up 
with  avidity  for  the  Spanish  settlements.  Irish  linen,  sheet- 
ing, &c  render  a  full  profit  of  twenty  per  cent,  more 
than  the  usual  profit  attached  to  snch  speculations."*  The 
crop  of  181 1,  however,  proved  a  deficient  one,  and  the  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  began  to  rise  in  August,  and  conti- 
nued to  advance  to  the  end  of  the  year;  so  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  had,  by  December,  attiuned  to  106*.  Sd,  And 
the  improvement  in  trade,  Mr.  Tooke  remarks,  succeeding  as 
it  did  so  immediately  to  a  period  of  great  distress,  **  was  not 
yet  marked  by  such  eagerness  of  speculative  shipment  as 
had  distinguished  1808  and  1809."  It  appears  that  the  total 
official  value  of  our  imports  in  1811  was  only  26,510,186/.  j 
that  the  total  official  value  of  our  exports  was  only 
28,799,120/.;  and  the  real  value  of  British  and  Irish  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  exported  only  32,890,712/.  accoraing 
to  one  account,  or  29,893,549/.  according  to  another.  Thus 
our  foreign  trade  had  never  been  so  low  as  it  was  this  year, 
in  either  of  its  branches,  since  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tury— the  effect  of  the  extravagant  shipments  of  the  preced- 
ing season.  The  real  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  was  now  reduced  to  only  1,841,263/.  (all,  or  nearly  all, 
shipped  in  the  first  two  months  of  the  year),  while  that  of 
those  to  the  rest  of  America  also  fell  to  11,939,680/. ;  that 
of  those  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe  having  also  de- 
clined to  12,834,680/. 

1812. — Agricultural  produce,  under  the  notion  that  the 
stock  in  hand  was  deficient,  and  the  apprehensions  excited 
by  a  cold  and  wet  sunmier,  continued  to  advance  in  price 
till,  in  August  this  year,  the  average  price  of  wheat  reached 
1525.  3d.  Mr.  Tooke  states,  indeed,  that  the  average  price 
of  wheat  in  that  month  was  155«.,  of  barley  79s.  lOoT,  and  of 
oats  568.  2d.;  that  in  Mark-lane  the  finest  Dantzic  wheat 
fetched  ISOs.,  and  that  oats  in  one  or  two  instances  were  sold 
at  the  enormous  price  of  84*.  ;t  the  com  markets,  he  observes, 
had  on  no  occasion  since  attained  the  same  elevation.  The 
price  of  butchers'  meat  also  rose  to  an  unusual  height. 
When  the  harvest  came,  the  deficiency  proved  less  than  had 

*  QiioU'd  bv  Mr.  TooWc,  \u\lva,VaT>3  ol'tV\«*,\."^\%. 
f  History  of  Price*,  \.  3«^.   T\ke\itvc«»  V«x<&  *\i^^x\a\sft  ^-^^RN^aSsR.^ 
according  to  tlio  impet\a\  meT«sat«. 
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been  apprehended ;  bat  still  the  crop  was  scarcely  an  ave- 
rage one,  and  prices  maintained  a  high  range  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  year,  the  average  price  of  wheat  having  by  De- 
cember only  declined  to  121s.  A  consequence  of  the  high 
prices  whidi  agricultural  produce  had  now  maintained  K>r 
five  years,  under  a  succession  of  crops  more  or  less  deficient, 
and  the  obstructions  in  the  way  of  bringing  supplies  from 
abroad,  must  have  been  to  bring  large  profits  to  uirmers  and 
to  give  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  speculations  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land.  "  Independently,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "  of  the 
encouragement  arising  from  those  profits,  continued  through 
so  great  a  length  of  time,  there  was  now  a  confidence,  which 
had  not  before  existed,  in  the  prospect  of  the  continuance  of 
them.  The  average  produce  of  five  seasons  was  supposed  to 
represent  what  would  be  the  utmost  that  any  five  succeeding 
seasons  were  likely  to  yield ;  and,  as  there  was  not,  till  the 
close  of  1812,  any  appearance  of  a  relaxation  of  the  Conti- 
nental system  of  exclusion  directed  against  the  trade  of  this 
country,  a  continued  absence  of  foreign  competition  was 
fully  anticipated.  Under  these  circumstances,  rents,  upon 
the  expiration  of  leases,  were  advanced  in  full  proportion  to 
the  high  range  of  the  prices  of  produce;  and,  in  several  in- 
stances, they  were  raised  threefold  or  upwards  of  what  they 
had  been  in  1792.  Every  purchase  of  land  previous  to 
1811,  whether  made  with  or  without  judgment,  turned  out 
favourably  according  to  the  then  market-rates,  and  it  was 
supposed,  in  consequence,  that  money  could  in  no  wa^  be 
so  profitably  employed  as  in  buying  land.  Speculations, 
therefore,  in  land,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  land-jobbing,  became 
general,  and  credit  came  in  aid  of  capital  for  that  purpose. 
A  striking,  but  not,  I  believe,  a  singular  instance  of  that  de- 
scription of  speculation  was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  a  peti- 
tion presented  to  parliament  some  years  after,  representing 
that  the  petitioner  had,  in  the  years  1811  and  1812,  laid 
out  150,000/.,  partly  his  own  and  partly  borrowed,  in  the 
purchase  of  land,  which  had  since  fallen  so  much  in  value 
that  he  was  ruined  by  the  loss;  praying,  therefore,  to  be 
relieved  by  what  it  has  been  the  &shiou  to  term  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  contracts,  but  which  means,  in  reality,  an  in- 
demnification for  bad  speculations."*  At  the  same  time, 
however,  with  this  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  the  rate  of  wages 
in  most  departments  of  industry  and  c^  x^mxjaftT^vs^  vst 
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services  of  all  kinds  had  been  greatly  increased.  **  The 
wages  of  agricultural  labourers  and  artizans,"  as  the  writer 
wehave  jost quoted  afterwards  remarks,  ** had  been  doubled, 
or  nearly  so.  Salaries  fh>m  the  lowest  clerks  up  to  the 
highest  fiinctionaries,  as  well  as  professional  fees,  had  been 
considerably  raised  on  the  plea  of  the  greatly  increased  ex- 
penses of  living ;  the  expense  of  living  having  been  increased 
not  only  by  the  increased  price  <^  necessaries,  but  b;^  a  higher 
scale  of  general  expenditure  or  style  of  living,  incident  to 
the  progress  of  wealth  and  ciyilization."*  Of  the  working 
people  in  manufactories,  however,  Mr.  Tooke  states  that 
considerable  numbers  had  had  no  advance  of  wages,  or,  if 
they  had,  the  advance  had  been  more  than  compensated  by 
reduced  hours  of  work.  Along,  too,  with  the  high  prices  of 
agricultural  produce  there  had  been  experienced,  ut>m  the 
summer j  of  we  preceding  year,  a  considerable  scarcity  of 
many  of  the  princi^  articles  fbr  our  supplies  of  which  we 
were  miunly  or  entirely  dependent  upon  fordgn  countries ; 
the  risks  and  heavy  charges  of  importation  deterring  spe- 
culators in  the  &ce  of  the  low  prices  which  such  articles  had 
realized  in  this  countnr  throu^out  1810  and  in  the  earlier 
part  of  1811.  Thus  the  imports  of  wool  had  declined  from 
10,936,224  lbs.  in  1810  to  4,739,972  lbs.  in  1811;  of  silk, 
from  1,792,206  lbs.  in  1810  to  622,383  lbs.  in  1811 ;  of  cot- 
ton, fix>m  136,488,935  lbs.  in  1810  to  91,662,344  lbs.  in  1811 
of  tallow,  from  479,440  cwt  in  1810  to  292,530  cwt  in  1811 
of  hemp,  from  955,799  cwt  in  1810  to  458,547  cwt  in  1811 
of  flax,  from  511,970  cwt.  in  1810  to  243,899  cwt  in  1811 , 
of  linseed,  from  1,645,998  bushels  in  1810  to  594,016  bushels 
in  1811.  These  articles  all,  accordingly,  experienced  a 
eonsiderable  rise,  although  not,  Mr.  Tooke  states,  to  quite 
the  elevation  which  they  had  attained  in  1808  and  1809. 
The  stock,  he  observes,  became  scanty  towards  the  end  of 
1811;  **and  there  were  grounds,"  he  adds,  "at  Hie  same 
time,  for  apprehending  a  £rther  scarcity.  The  preparations 
by  the  French  for  the  invasion  of  Russia  gave  reason  to  fear 
that,  however  disastrous  to  the  former  it  might  eventually 
prove,  the  intermediate  copsequence  would  be  a  cutting  off  of 
the  supplies  of  naval  stores  and  of  other  produce  from  thence ; 
and,  as  the  French  armies  spread  over  Prussia,  all  shipments 
J&om  that  country  became  more  dlflGiailt  and  hazardous. 
Our  dififerenees  ^v^  AxsLftxica  were  then  rapidly  tending  to 
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an  open  rupture,  and  the  produce  of  that  country  naturally- 
participated  in  die  causes  of  adyance."*  The  United  States 
declared  war  against  Britain  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  five 
days  before  our  orders  in  council,  wiiich  had  mainly  pro- 
duced the  quarrel  between  the  two  countries,  were  revoked 
hj  tiie  British  goyemment  On  the  other  lumd,  hoQi  Rus- 
sia and  Sweden  had  early  in  this  year  joined  in  the  war 
against  France ;  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  that  object  haying 
been  signed  between  these  two  powers  on  Ihe  24th  of  March> 
which  was  fc^owed  by  treaties  of  peace  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Sweden  on  the  6th  of  July,  between  Russia  and 
Spain  on  the  20th  of  tiie  same  month,  and  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  on  the  1st  of  August  The  total  officiid 
value  of  the  imports  in  1812  wassiill  only  26,163,4312. ;  but 
that  of  the  exports  rose  to  39,041,573/.  Of  ^e  real  value 
of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  we 
have  only  one  account  for  this  year  (the  one  of  the  two  caV> 
culated  upon  the  principle  which  gives  the  higher  amount), 
and  that  makes  it  to  have  been  41,716,964/. 

1813. — The  &11  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce, 
which  had  begun  after  the  autumn  of  1812,  and  had  gone  on 
to  the  end  of  that  ^ear,  proceeded,  though  at  a  slower  rate, 
throughout  the  sprmg  and  summer  of  the  present  year  ;^and 
then  came  a  very  abundant  harvest,  after  which  the  move- 
ment was  continued  in  the  same  direction  with  great  ra- 
pidity. The  average  price  of  wheat,  which  had  been  12  It. 
in  December,  1812,  was  112«.  6</.  in  August,  1813,  and  sunk 
by  December  to  74».  lld^  being  lower  toan  it  had  been  in 
any  month  since  May,  1808.  At  the  same  time,  **  the 
&11  in  tiie  prices  of  commodities  imported  from  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  ''was  taking  place  in 
proportion  as  tiie  caning  of  the  ports  fh>m  whence  they 
were  shipped  diminished  some  of  iJie  expenses  of  importa- 
tion ;  but  the  decline  of  prices  was  at  first  slow,  because  the 
continued  hostility  of  Denmark  and  the  war  witii  the  United 
States  of  America  kept  freights  and  insurances  at  a  hi^h 
rate."  Prussia  had  risen  and  liberated  herself  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  after  the  rout  and  destruction  of  the 
French  army  in  Russia ;  on  the  1st  of  March  a  new  coaK- 
tion  of  those  two  powers  against  France  was  arranged  at 
Kaliseh ;  and  on  the  1st  of  me  following  month  Fts&j^  ^- 
dared  war  against  JPrussia.    Soon  «kfeet  KsaJccv^  V»siR^  "^afc 

•  History  of  lMce%»  V.  -a^Q . 
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confederation ;  an  alliance  between  that  power  and  Prussia 
and  Russia  being  ratified  at  Toplitz  on  the  9th  of  September, 
and  a  prelinunary  treaty  with  Great  Britun  being  signed  at 
the  same  place  on  the  3rd  of  October.  The  victories  of 
Wellington  had  also,  before  the  end  of  this  year,  driven  the 
French  out  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula ;  while  the  battle  of  Leip- 
sig,  fought  on  the  18th  of  October,  had  set  free  all  Germany, 
and  the  Dutch  had  also  expelled  their  foreign  masters  and  re- 
established their  ancient  government.  But,  while  these  great 
diangcs  brought  down  the  prices  of  all  articles  imported 
from  the  Contineut,  they  at  the  same  time  raised  the  prices  of 
all  our  articles  of  export,  and  especially  of  colonial  and  trans- 
atlantic produce.  "  The  lowest  point  of  depression  of  West 
India  produce,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  **  and  of  other  commodities, 
including  manu&ctures,  calculated  for  the  markets  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  occurred  at  the 
close  of  1811  and  in  the  early  part  of  1812.  All  these  arti- 
cles experienced  a  moderate  degree  of  improvement  towards 
the  close  of  1812,  with  the  exception  of  such  descriptions  as 
were,  exclusiviely  or  chiefly  calculated  for  export  to  *the 
United  States,  and  these,  of  course,  were  much  depressed  by 
the  war  which  then  broke  out  By  the  retreat  of  the  French 
from  Moscow,  not  only  the  ports  of  Russia  were  secured 
from  the  danger  of  being  again  shut  against  us,  but  d^Iy 
tidings  were  received  of  other  ports  in  the  north  of  Europe 
being  opened  to  a  trade  with  this  country ;  and  sanguine 
expectations  were  beginning  to  be  entertained  that  the  ports 
of  France  itself  would,  at  no  remote  period,  be  open  to  us."* 
This  state  of  things  gave  rise  to  a  speculative  demand  for 
many  articles,  and  especially  for  the  various  descriptions 
of  colonial  produce,  which  pi^evailed  tO  the  close  of  this 
3rear,  and  was  continued  through  the  early  part  of  the  next, 
till  the  over-trading  brought  its  natural  consequences.  We 
have  no  account  of  the  total  amount  of  imports  and  exports 
for  1813,  the  records  having  perished  in  the  fire  at  the 
Custom-house. 

1814. — The  prices  of  agricultural  produce  continued  low 
throughout  this  vear.  An  unusually  severe  winter  had  been 
followed  by  a  cold  and  ungenial  spring,  which  excited  fears 
for  the  harvest :  and  the  crops  did  prove  to  be  both  very  in- 
fenor  to  those  of  the  preceding  year  in  quantity,  and  to  be 
considerably  damaged  \)7\i^^x«&ii  mUdew;  but  the  large 
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surplus  from  the  last  harvest,  aided  by  an  importatlou  of 
foreign  com,  amounting  to  800,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and 
about  as  much  oats,  together  with  the  increased  breadth  of 
cultivation,  kept  down  3ie  markets,  and  the  average  price  of 
wheat,  which  was  68«.  4d,  in  July,  although  it  rose  to  78s.  Cd. 
in  September,  had  declined  again  by  December  to  70*.  46?. 
The  price  of  butchers'  meat,  however,  had  continued  to  rise, 
and  was  higher  throughout  1814  than  it  had  ever  been 
before,  except  for  a  few  months  in  1800.  The  speculation  in. 
exportable  commodities  also  reached  its  height  in  the  .spring 
■  of  this  year,  and  the  prices  of  all  such  commodities  rose,  some 
to  an  unexampled  height.  Thus,  comparing  1811  and  the 
earJy  part  of  1812  with  1813  and  the  first  months  of  1814,  it 
appears  that  Jamaica  coffee  had  advanced  in  the  interval, 
between  these  two  periods  from  64s.  and  73s.  per  cwt.  to 
118s.  and  142s. ;  St.  Domingo  coiTee,  from  36s.  and  42s.  to 
116s.  and  126s. ;  sugar  (general  average),  from  34s.  lie/,  to 
97s.  2d, ;  white  Havannah  sugar,  from  30s.  and  4Cs.  to  110s. 
and  134s. ;  bowed  Georgia  cotton,  from  7d.  and  9d,  per  lb. 
to  2s.  4td,  and  2s.  6d, ;  cochineal,  from  29s.  and  31s.  to  47s. 
and  52s. ;  indigo,  from  8s.  and  9s.  6d,  to  12s.  and'  16s. ; 
black  pepper,  from  7d,  and  7^.  to  20d,  and  2ld,;  Virginia 
tobacco,  from  2d,  and  7d,  to  Is.  lOd,  and  5s.  6d. ;  logwood, 
from  10/.  or  11/.  to  22/.  or  23/.  A  great  advance  m  like 
manner  took  place  in  various  native  productions  in  demand 
abroad,  such  as  alum,  lead,  and  tin,  and  also  in  many  descrip- 
tions of  manufkctures,  which  had  at  last  the  effect  of  consi- 
derably elevating  wages  in  that  department  of  industry.  But 
after  a  time  the  inevitable  reverse  came.  It  is  thus  described, 
and  its  pro^ss  traced,  by  Mr.  Tooke: — "The  shippers 
found  to  their  cost,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  the  effective 
demand  on  the  Continent  for  colonial  produce  and  British 
manufactures  had  been  greatiy  overrated;  for,  whatever 
might  be  the  desire  of  the  foreign  consumei-s  to  possess  arti- 
cles so  long  out  of  their  reach,  they  were  limited  in  their 
means  of  purchase ;  and,  accordingly,  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
modities exported  brought  very  inadequate  returns.  The 
low  pxices,  which  alone  the  consumers  abroad  were  able  to 
pay,  were  still  farther  reduced  in  value  by  the  advance  of 
exchanges,  which  was  accelerated  by  the  very  extent  of  tiiose 
shipments."  The  loss  upon  many  of  the  shi^meviL^  \»  <ssa 
Continent,  Mr.  Tooke  states,  was,  a&  \vft  \ia&  i:«&sji^tl  xaX^v^^*^-* 
not  less  than  50  per  cent.  **  In  «om^  i'e^  \\isXs>ssrr.'8»V.^ 
adds,  "by  rare  good  fortune,  tbere  mv^\.>a^  «^  ^^wsx^^s^^^'^ 
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manj  tliere  was  a  total  loss.  Cases  of  more  aggravated  loss 
occurred  where  the  shippers,  unwillmg  to  incur  so  heavy  a 
sacrifice  as  would  he  entailed  by  remittances,  at  an  exchange 
becoming  daily  more  unfitvourable  for  them,  were  indn^ 
to  receive  returns  in  goods,  which,  fit)m  this  and  other 
causes,  coming  in  excessive  quantities,  could  not  be  sold 
here  within  30,  40,  and  sometimes  50  per  cent  of  the  cost ; 
a  process  by  which,  including  loss  of  interest,  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  that  the  whole  value  of  the  original  investment 
might  be  nearly  absorbed."*  The  consequence  was,  that 
many  bankruptcies  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  year ; 
and  the  number  continued  to  increase,  from  the  same  cause, 
throughout  the  next  year,  and  during  part  of  1816.  Many 
of  the  traders  who  were  thus  ruined  were  persons  wbo,  car- 
ried away  by  the  mania  of  the  time,  had  gone  out  of  their 
proper  line  of  business  to  speculate  in  exports.  ''Many 
retail  tradesmen,  who  &iled  in  1814  and  1815,"  Mr.  Tooke 
elsewhere  observes, "  were,  upon  a  disclosure  of  their  ac- 
counts, found  to  have  been  concerned  in  shipments  of  sugar 
and  Qoffee  to  the  Continent.  The  contagion  spread  to  Ae 
outoorts  (of  these  Leith  and  Hull  were  most  prominent) ; 
and  it  was  said  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  shopkeepers 
residing  in  them  who  &iled  at  that  time  owed  their  ruin  to 
having  been  tempted  into  speculations  of  the  kind  which  I 
have  described.*'t  The  great  events  of  the  early  part  of 
this  year,  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte  and  the  peace  of 
Paris,  completed  what  remained  to  be  done  to  open  all  the 
Continent  of  Europe  to  our  commerce ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
24th  of  December  that  peace  was  concluded  with  the  United 
States.  The  total  official  value  of  our  imports  rose  tiiis  year 
to  33,755,264/. ;  that  of  our  exports  to  53,573,234/.  (of  which 
amount  19,365,981/.  consisted  of  foreign  and  colonial  mer- 
chandize, instead  of  9,533,065/.  in  1812,  and  6,117,720/.  in 
1811).  The  two  accounts  of  the  real  or  declared  value  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manu&ctures  exported  now 
agree,  and  make  the  amount  this  year  to  have  been 
45,494,119/. ;  of  which  only  8,129/.  is  set  down  as  the  vjdue 
of  the  exports  to  the  United  States ;  that  of  those  to  ihe  Bri- 
tish North  American  possessions  and  the  West  Indies  being 
11,429,452/.  (besides  2,683,151/.  to  South  America,  and 
2,791,167/.  to  the  foreign  West  India  Islands),  and  that  of 
those  to  the  other  co\bdXt\«&  ol  '^\kkj^  heing  26,869,591/. 

♦  History  of  Prices,  ii.  %.  \\\A.'yw^. 
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(divided  into  14,113,775/.  to  Northern,,  and  12,756,816/.  to 
Southern  Europe). 

1815.— The  renewal  of  the  war  on  the  return  of  Bona- 
parte from  Elba,  and  the  enactment  of  the  new  corn-law,  are 
regarded  by  Mr.  Tooke  as  having  been  two  causes  which 
prevented  me  prices  of  agricultursd  produce  from  &lling  so 
much  as  they  would  have  done  in  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  under  Uie  depressing  influences  of  a  forward  spring  and 
a  j^romising  appearance  of  the  crops;  but  a  slight  rally 
which  was  tiius  produced  gave  way  after  the  harvest,  which 
proved  to  be  bou  abundant  and  early,  and  was,  in  general, 
well  got  in.  The  average  price  of  wheat,  which  had  fallen. 
to  62«.  Id,  m  January,  and  was  70«.  4d,  in  May,  declined 
fix)m  that  point  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year,  till  it 
was  only  55«.  7d,  in  December,  being  lower  than  it  had  ever 
been  since  July,  1804.  The  original  policy  of  our  legislar 
tion  on  the  subject  of  com,  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  to  nave 
been  prohibitory  of  exportation,  whatever  might  be  the  state 
of  the  markets.  It  was  not  till  about  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century  (in  1394)  that  exportation  was  first  permitted 
without  an  express  licence  from  the  crown.  In  1463  im- 
portation was,  for  ^e  first  time,  forbidden,  whenever  prices 
should  fall  below  a  certain  point  In  1670  it  was  enacted, 
that  so  long  as  the  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  should  be 
under  538.  4d.  there  should  be  foil  liberty  of  exportatiour 
and  no  right  of  importation.  In  1689,  immediately  after  the 
Bevolution,  a  further  encouragement  was  given  to  exporta- 
tion by  the  introduction  of  the  new  principle  of  allowing  a  • 
bounty  upon  every  quarter  of  grain  exported  so  long  as 
prices  at  home  were  under  a  certain  amount ;  and,  ten  years 
after,  the  export  of  com  was  entirely  relieved  from  custom- 
house dul^.*  There  were  afterwards  several  temporary  sus- 
pennons,  m  dear  years,  of  the  restrictions  on  importation ; 
but  the  law  continued  unaltered  till  1773,  when,  by  a  new 
act  (the  13  Geo.  III.,  c.  43),  the  price  at  wh^ch  wheat  was  al- 
lowed to  be  imported  on  the  payment  of  only  a  nominal 
duty  of  6d.  was  lowered  fixtm  80s.  to  48«.,  and  the  bounty  on 
exportation,  hitherto  payable  so  long  as  the  home  price  did 
not  exceed  48s.,  was  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  price  should 
rise  to  44s.,  which  was  also  fixed  as  the  limit  at  which  the 
liberty  of  exportation  ceased;  correspoiMUng  regulations 
being  made  in  the  other  descriptiong  oC  ^ge^au  '*&rx*^e)&  "wx 
.•SmmAiU  detail  of  the  legtelaUon  on  c«m  ttwi  'Cwa  «»>^«*»  v«^«* 
down  to  1760  in  our  Ninth  Cnapiw. 
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of  1773  was  repealed  in  1791  by  the  31  Geo.  III.,  c.  30,  by 
which  the  price  at  which  importation  could  take  place  at  a 
nominal  duty  was  again  raised  to  54s.,  and  when  the  price 
was  under  50«.  importation  was,  by  a  prohibitory  duty,  pre- 
vented altogether ;  exportation  being  at  the  same  time  al- 
lowed (though,  in  that  case,  without  a  bounty)  so  long  as  the 
price  should  be  below  46«.  instead  of  44s.,  as  under  the  for- 
mer act.  The  next  corn-law  was  that  already  mentioned, 
passed  in  1804  (the  44  Geo.  III.,  c.  109),  by  which  the  price 
at  which  importation  could  take  place  under  only  a  nominal 
^uty  was  further  raised  to  66s.,  and  that  at  which  importa- 
tion was  prevented  by  a  prohibitory  duty  to  63s. ;  die  price 
within  which  exportation  without  bounty  was  allowed  being 
at  the  same  time  extended  from  4€s.  to  54s.,  and  with  the 
bounty  from  44s.  to  50s.  After  September,  1804,  however, 
the  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  in  the  home-market  was 
only  once,  in  November  1807,  so  low  as  66s.,  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year,  1815 ;  so  that,  as  we  have  observed, 
tiiis  act  may  be  said  never  to  have  come  into  operation.  Yet, 
in  the  apprehension  of  prices  falling  on  the  return  of  peace, 
attempts  had  been  made  by  the  lauded  interest  to  obtsun  a 
new  law,  greatly  increasing  the  price  at  which  importation 
should  become  free,  both  in  1813  and  again  in  1814.  In  the 
latter  year  two  bills  were  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  one  to  repeal  the  bounty  and  remove  all  restrictions 
on  exportation  ;  in  other  words,  to  repeal  all  the  legislation, 
whether  of  restriction  or  encouragement,  in  regard  to  the 
exportation  of  com,  and  to  leave  that  commodity,  like  any 
other,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  owner,  without  any  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  public,  wherever,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  he  thought  he  could  find  the  best  market ;  the  other, 
to  raise  the  price  of  wheat  at  which  importation  should  be 
allowable  at  a  nominal  duty  to  86s.,  the  said  nominal  duty 
being  at  the  same  time  raised  from  6d,  to  Is.  The  former 
bill  passed  and  became  the  act  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  69 ;  the  latter 
was  successfully  opposed,  and  was  thrown  out  in  the  Com- 
mons on  the  motion  for  bringing  up  the  report  by  a  majority 
of  116  to  106.  But  the  attempt  of  the  agricultural  interest 
to  obtain  additional  protection  was  renewed  in  the  next  ses- 
sion ;  and,  after  encountering  a  keen  and  protracted  opposi- 
tion, a  new  act  was  passed  (the  55  Geo.  III.,  c.  26),  by 
which,  while  it  was  ptoV\^edL\b&t  all  sorts  of  foreign  com, 
mealy  or  flour,  nugVl  \>e  \m^T\j^\  «.\.  ^^osfiiK&l\^^  cik\  duty  in 
order  to  be  "warehoxiBe^  V^&  \mv«\asassa.  VstXasova  ^^Rsoasosc^ 
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tion  was  wholly  prohibited  until  the  price  in  the  home  mar* 
ket  should  have  reached  80s.  for  wheat,  bSs.  for  rye,  peas, 
and  beans,  40«.  for  barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  and  265.  for  oats ; 
except  that  com  from  any  of  tiie  British  plantations  in  Nortii 
America  might  be  imported  when  wheat  was  at  67«.,  rye, 
peas,  and  b^s,  at  44«.,  Imrley,  bear,  or  bigg,  at  33«.,  and 
oats  at  228,  And  this  law  of  1815  continued  to  regulate  the 
trade  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  period.  All  restraints, 
it  ought  to  be  stated,  on  the  fr^  importation  and  exportation 
of  grain  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had  been  re- 
moved in  1806  by  the  act  46  Geo.  III.,  c.  97.  The  aggre- 
^te  of  our  foreign  commerce  was  still  greater  in  1815  than 
It  had  been  in  &e  preceding  year ;  for,  although  tiie  total 
official  value  of  tiie  imports  was  onlv  32,987,396/.,  that  of 
the  exports  rose  to  58,624,550/.  The  increase  here  was 
in  home  produce  and  manufiictures,  from  34,207,253/.  to 
42,875,996/. :  the  export  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandize 
had  declined  from  19,365,981/.  to  15,748,554/.  The  differ- 
ence, in  &ct,  was  occasioned  by  two  causes;  the  fiilling  off 
in  the  speculative  shipments  to  the  Continent  (mostiy  con- 
sisting of  colonial  produce),  and  the  re-opening  of  the  trade 
with  the  United  States  (our  exports  to  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  our  own  manufactures).  The  real  value  of  the  total  Bri- 
tish and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  in  1815  is 
stated  to  have  been  51,632,971/.;  of  which  to  the  value  of 
only  20,736,244/.  was  now  sent  to  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  and  that  of  not  less  tiian  13,255,374/.  was  taken  by 
the  United  States. 

1816. — The  decline  in  the  prices  of  all  our  principal  arti- 
cles of  export,  including  many  articles  of  home  as  well  as  of 
colonial  produce,  which  had  been  going  on  throughout  1815, 
was  continued  during  this  year,  bringing  them  down  in 
most  cases  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  a  point  about  mid- 
way between  what  they  were  in  1813-14  and  what  they  were 
in  1811-12,  in  some  cases  considerably  lower.  Thus,  taking 
the  articles  the  prices  of  which  have  already  been  compared 
at  these  two  dates,  it  appears  that  in  1816  Jamaica  coffee 
fell  to  77».  and  104«.  per  cwt,  St  Domingo  coffee  to  62^. 
and  66».,  sugar  (general  average)  to  45*.,  Havannah  white 
sugar  to  448,  and  50«.,  bowed  Georgia  cotton  to  Is.  2d,  and 
Is,  4d.  per  lb.,  cochineal  to  288.  and  28«.,  East  India  indi^ 
to  88,  9d.  and  10«.,  black  pepper  to  Id.  wA1\^.^N\x5e£ss^». 
tobacco  to  did  and  lOd.,  logwood  lo  ^1.  wA  ^V  \.^**  ^^J?^ 
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toiu*  Copper  in  like  manner  &11  £rom  140/.  in  lS13ol4  to 
862.  in  1816;  tin  from  174/.  to  102/.;  lead  from  33/.  and 
34/.  to  18/.  E^er  since  our  intercoussB  with  the  north  of 
Europe  bad  been  re-opened,  also^  Baltic  produce  had  been 
declining  in  price ;  the  &11  here,  as  Mr.  Tooke  remarks,, 
had  commenced  while  exportable  productions  were  risings 
and  it  continued  through  1815  and  1816.  The  shipping 
interest^  too,  he  proceeds  to  observe,  had*  ever  since  the 
peace,  been  undergoing  a  very  considerable  depression.  The 
extended  sphere  for  the  employment  of  tonnage  afforded 
by  the  trade  of  the  north  of  Europe  being  now  thrown 
open  to  British  shipping  was,  he  concdves,  more  than 
oompensated  by  the  greater  quickness  with  which  voyages 
were  made  in  consequence  of  the  discontinuance  of  the. 
detention  of  convoys  and  other  impediments  axiang  out  of 
the  war,  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  discharged  mun  the 
transport  service,  and  the  reduced  cost  of  ship-building 
materials.  The  reduction  of  the  cost  of  materials  had  also 
occasioned  a  great  decline  in  the  value  of  house  properly. 
*'  Thus,"  he  adds,  "  there  was  from  1814  to  1816  [or  rather 
to  1817]  a  very  considerable  depresdon  in  the  prices  of 
nearly  all  productions,  and  in  the  value  of  all  fixed  pvGperty, 
entailing  a  convergence  of  losses  and  feiilures  among  the 
agricultural,  and  commercial,  and  manufacturing,  and  mining 
and  shipping,  and  building  interests,  which  marked  that 
period  as  one  of  most  extensive  suffering  and  distress.  Of 
that  great  and  memorable  fall  of  prices  the  principal  part, 
beyond  that  which  was  the  effect  oi  the  seasons,  and  a  recoil 
from  the  extravagant  speculations  in  exportable  commo- 
dities, is  clearly  attributable  to  the  transition  from  was 
to  peace :  not  from  war,  as  having  caused  extra  demand, 
but  as  having  obstructed  supply  and  increased  the  cost  of 
production.''  f  The  number  of  commissions  of  bankruptcy, 
which  had  been  only  1612  m  1814,  was  2284  in  1815,  imd 
this  year  rose  to  2731,  of  which  37  were  against  country 
banks.  The  average  price  of  wheat  fell  in  January,  1816, 
to  528,  lOd, ;  but  then  arose,  first,  a  partial  demand  for  ex- 
port to  the  Continent,  chiefly  for  the  Mediterranean,  and 
then  great  apprehensions  for  the  next  crop,  from  the  incle* 
mency  of  the  spring,  which  were  increased  by  such  a  wet 
and  boisterous  summer  as  had  not  occurred  since  1799,  and 

*  See  Ta\Ae  'mTooVLe^^lSKsNcrj  ^l'?^«ft»  \l.  II. 
t  History  ot  Vmw,  \v.  Vi.  . 
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were  at  last  fuU^r  justified  by  a  harvest  both  lamentably 
deficient  in  quantity  and  as  miserably  in&rior  in  quality. 
Prices  now  advanced  ra^dly ;  the  average  price  of  wheat, 
which  had  beea  55s,  6<2.  in  February,  and  748;  lid  in  June,^ 
reached  82s.  Id  in  August,  90s.  liUL  in  October,  and 
103s.  Id,  in  December^  Mr.  Tooke  holds  that  the  rise 
would  have  been  still  greater,  had  it  not  been  for  the  large 
surplus  that  remained  mmi*fi>rmer  seasons;  for  the  harvests* 
of  Germany,  France,  and  the  south  of  Europe  had  been  na 
better  than  our  own,  and,  notwithstanding  the  high  prices, 
the  balance  of  our  imports  of  wheat  for  me  whole  year  did 
not  exceed  100,000  quarters.  The  official  value  of  our  total 
imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandize  fell,  this  year, 
to  27,531,604/.;  that  of  our  exports  to  49,197,850/.  The* 
real  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufiictures 
exported  is  stated  to  have  been  41,657,858/. ;  the  fidling  ofi; 
in  comparison  with  the  last  year,  being  chiefly  in.  the  exports 
to  the  south  of  Europe  (from  8,764,552/.  to  7,284,469/.),  to 
the  United  States  (fit)m  13,255,374/.  to  9,566,577/.),  and 
to  the  West  Indies  and  British  North  America  (from 
10,687,551/.  to  7,016,410/.). 

1817. — The  season  of  1816-17  in  France  was  almost  a 
period  of  actual  fiunine ;  and  the  consequence  was  that,  high, 
as  the  prices  were  in  this  country,  large  purchases  of  wheat 
were  made  here  in  the  spring  of  this  year  for  the  French, 
government.  It  is  calculated  that  the  whole  quantity  then 
shaped  to  that  country  from  this  did  not  mil  short  'of 
300,000  quarters.  Up  to  the  middle  oi  June,  too^  the 
weather  was  unpropitious,  and  the  crops  were  thought  ta 
wear  an  unfiivourable  i^pearance.  From  these  causes  the 
prices  of  agricultural  proauce,  high  as  they  had  risen  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  year,  continued  to  mount  still  higher 
throughout  the  first  half  of  this;  the  average  price  of 
wheat,  which  was  104«.  Id,  in  January,  having  becomei 
1 12s.  8(2.  in  June.  But  after  this  the  weather  both  in  France 
and  here  suddenly  underwent  a  great  change  for  the  better, 
and,  the  appearance  of  the  crops  becoming  luxuriant  and 
promismg,  the  average  price  of  wheat  fell  in  July  to 
102s.  4(/.,  in  August  to  86s.  5(/.,  and  in  September  to  78s.  8c/., 
a  rate  which  closed  the  ports.  The  harvest,  however,  had 
been  late,  and  probably  somewhat  deficient,  and  when  sam* 
pies  of  the  new  wheat  were  brought  tcv  m'KcVji\.Sx.^%s*^^as^ 
that  the  quality  was  inferior,  and  XYmX  ii!iaft  ^R£a\,^x««i.\5«fv^ 
damp,  was  unfit  for  immediate  \ise  •,  ^Vi^  ^^.  ^^  igassv^^assv 
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there  was  scarcely  any  sarplas  remaining  from  tbe  scanty 
crop  of  the  last  year.  Prices,  accordindy,  rose  towards  tli 
end  of  the  year :  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  such  as  to 
opdh  the  ports  again  in  Norember,  and  it  reached  84«.  m 
December.  Meanwhile  in  other  articles  a  general  rise  of 
prices  Ind  been  going  on  ever  since  the  close  of  the  last 
year.  *•  The  very  low  prices  of  1815  and  1816,"  to  qnote 
Mr.  Tooke's  explanation,  **  had  induced  a  greatly  increased 
consumption.  The  stocks  of  importers,  d^ers,  and  rnann- 
fiicturers  had  become'  greatly  reduced ;  and  a  general  con- 
fidence began  to  prevail  among  the  best  informed  per- 
sons in  the  several  branches  of  trade  that  prices  had,  for 
that  period,  seen  their  lowest,  inasmuch  as  the  stock  in 
hand  of  most  of  the  leading  articles  had  become  manifestly 
below  the  average  rate  of  consumption."*  Some  of  tiie 
causes  of  the  fidling-off  of  supply  he  states  to  have  been, 
the  disinclination  which  had  been  produced  in  the  pre- 
ceding Tyear  to  embark  to  the  usual  extent  in  fresh  im- 
portations by  the  great  &11  of  prices  since  1813 ;  and  coin- 
cident with  this  a  very  unpropitious  season,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  occasioning  a 
failure  of  the  mintage  in  France,  and  reducing  the  produce 
of  silk  and  oil  in  Italy,  besides  directly  or  indirectly  affect- 
ing flax,  tallow,  wool,  hops,  and  many  other  articles.  Thus 
the  imports  of  silk  had  declined  from  1,800,333  lbs.  in  1815, 
to  1,137,922  lbs.  in  1816 ;  of  wool,  from  14,991,713  lbs.  in 
1815  to  8,117,864  lbs.  in  1816;  of  coffee,  from  815,440  cwt. 
in  1815  to  499,075  cwt.  in  1816  ;  of  hemp,  from  36,575  tons 
in  1815  to  18,473  tons  in  1816  f  of  flax,  m>m  17,550  tons  m 
1815  to  12,371  tons  in  1816;  of  tallow,  from  32,082  tons 
in  1815  to  20,858  tons  in  1816;  of  linseed,  from  766,983 
bushels  in  1815  (the  quantity  imported  in  1814  had  been 
1,364,959  bushels)  to  567,138  bushels  in  1816.  There  oc- 
curred also  a  nearly  total  failure  of  the  northern  whale- 
fishery,  both  in  1 8 1 6  and  1817.  **  Such  a  fklling-off  of  sup- 
ply," Mr.  Tooke  goes  on  to  observe,  ••'  was  naturally  calcu- 
lated to  attract  attention  during  the  progress  of  the  importa- 
tions ;  and,  when  these  were  nnderstw)d  to  be  deficient  in  so 
^eat  a  degree,  a  general  disposition  among  dealers  to  lay 
m  stocks  became  evident :  such  a  state  of  things  is  usually 
the  precursor  of  a  spirit  of  speculation.  This,  therefore, 
although  not  yet  develop  «.\m<&  close  of  1816,  was  then  on 
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the  eve  of  displaying  itself,  and  the  full  effect  was' exhibited 
in  the  great  rise  of  prices  which  took  place  in  1817  and  in 
1818  of  some  of  the  articles  of  which  tiiere  was  so  marked 
a  deficiency  of  supply.  The  most  striking  instances  of  Hd* 
Tance  were  silks,  coffee,  tallow,  linseed,  and  oils^  which  in 
the  course  of  1817  and  1818  experienced  a  rise  of  50  to  100 
per  cent  from  their  lowest  point  of  previous  depression.'*  * 
<*  In  1815  and  the  early  part  of  1816,  he  adds,  '*  the  exports 
from  this  country  had  been  made  with  great  forbearance  and 
prudence,  because  almost  every  class  of  merchants  was  at 
that  time  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  too  great  eager- 
ness of  adventure  of  the  two  preceding  years :  this  general 
forbearance  was,  of  course,  attended  by  a  large  profit  to 
those  who  adventured ;  and  the  consequence  of  the  favour* 
able  result  of  shipments  on  a  small  scale  was,  as  usual 
on  such  occasions,  not  only  that  the  houses  regularly  in  the 
trade  extended  their  shipments,  but  that  fresh  adventurers 
embarked  in  them  to  a  considerable  extent"  f  The  total 
offidal  value  of  the  imports  rose  this  year  to  30,834,299/. ; 
that  of  the  exports  to  50,404,1112. ;  there  having  been,  along 
with  a  falling-off  in  the  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial 
merchandize  from  ;13,480,7802.  in  1816  to  10,292,6842.,  an 
increase  in  those  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufao* 
tures  from  35,717,0702.  to  40,111,427^  Yet  the  real  value 
of  the  latter  is  stated  to  have  been  only  41,761,1322.,  or  no 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year.^  If  this  account  is  to  be 
depended  on,  while  the  prices  of  imported  articles  were 
generally  rising  throughout  the  present  year,  those  of  our 
home  produce  and  manufaotures  must  have  undergone  a 
very  considerable  decline,  to  the  extent  of  not  less  on  the 
whole  than  about  15  per  cent  The  real  value  of  the  British 
and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  this  year  to 
the  United  States  is  set  down  at  only  6,930,3592. :  there 
was  a  slight  increase  in  the  amounts  sent  to  most  other  parts 
of  the  world,  more  especially  to  the  rest  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  to  Asia. 

1818.— The  weather  throughout  the  greater  part  of  this 
year,  first  a  rather  wet  sprinjg,  then  an  almost  uninterrupted 
drought  from  the  middle  of  Mav  till  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, excited  considerable  fears  for  the  crops,  and  the  effect 
was,  that  not  only  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  fully 

tJUle  in  Porter'.  Arogren  of  the  l)a\\aa,v.%%.   \tl^x*^^^I««^^ 
geeond  table,  p.  102,  the  amount  is  liaVeeL  «*  aa\^  ^^  ^k^'H^'&VU. 
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maintained  fbr  the  first  six  or  seven  mouths  of  the  year  the 
height  to  which  they  had  risen  in  the  preceding  December, 
but  that  large  quantities  of  wheat  ^upwards  of  1,500,000  qrs. 
in  all)  were  brought  fhim  abroad.  The  average  price  of 
wheat  was  84«.  10<f.  in  January,  89s.  Sd,  in  April,  and 
86s.  6d.  in  July.  The  harvest,  however,  turned  out  a  len 
deficient  one  than  had  been  looked  for;  and  the  price  of 
wheat  declined  to  8l8.  3d.  in  August,  and  in  December  was 
only  808.  Bd.  But  the  prices  of  all  other  descriptions  of 
gram  were  still  higher  at  the  close  of  1818  than  th^  had 
been  at  the  close  of  1817  ; — ^barley,  which  in  1817  had  been 
at  458.  lid.,  was  now  at  63s.  6d.;  oats,  which  had  been  then 
278.  l(kL,  were  now  35s.  Id. ;  beans  had  risen  from  54s.  lOd. 
to  76s. ;  peas,  from  52s.  lie/,  to  70s.*  The  extraordinary 
character  of  the  season  had  ^ven  rise,  Mr.  Tooke  states, 
**  to  extensive  specnlsdons  on  &e  apprehended  scarci^  of 
several  descriptions  of  produce^  such  as  spring-com  and  the 
leguminous  tribes,  which  were  supposed  to  be  irretrievably 
destroyed  by  the  great  drought ;  and  this  circumstance,  he 
observes,  contributed,  with  the  deficiency  of  imported  pro- 
duce, greatly  to  extend  the  sphere  of  speculation.'*  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  however,  he  proceeds,  "  the  causes  of 
casual  scarcity  of  supply,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  had  been 
the  occasion  of  the  high  prices,  had  ceased  to  operate,  and  a 
change  was  thenceforward  in  progress,  tending  to  the  resto- 
ration of  abundance,  and  to  the  consequent  subsidence  of 
prices.  This  tendency  had  already  become  manifest  in 
most  articles  at  the  dose  of  18l8.''t  In  a  subsequent  page  a 
comparative  table  is  ^ven  of  the  imports  of  various  lead- 
ing articles  in  1817  and  1818;  firom  which  it  appears 
that  the  imports  of  silk  rose  firom  1,177,693  lbs.  in  1817,  to 
2,101,618  lbs.  in  1818  ;  of  wool,  from  14,715,843  lbs.  in  1817 
to  26,405,486  lbs.  in  1818;  of  cotton,  from  124,912,968  lbs. 
in  1817  to  177,282,158  lbs.  in  1818  ;  of  hemp,  fh>m  22,863 
tons  in  1817  to  83,020  tons  in  1818  ;  of  tallow,  from  19,298 
tons  in  1817  to  27,149  tons  in  1818 ;  of  linseed,  from  162,759 
quarters  in  1817  to  237,141  quarters  in  1818.  The  total 
official  value  of  the  imports  in  1818  was  36,885,182/. ;  that 


•  Tooke*8  Hittoiy  of  Prie«,  ii.  23.  Mr.  Tooke.  in  this  plaeo.  eales- 
latiog  by  the  imperial  meMure,  states  the  avence  pice  of  whoat  at  ths 
close  of  1818  to  n&ve  beeal^.  V<^d.  We  shall  sidheVe  thxooffhout  to  the 
Wincheatet  qnattei, «iccori&«(  \o iiVvOdl ^^a  v««M:||e«  fbr  ewrjraMmtti, 
ttom  1793  to  1€«1  l»t\vdl'«,«Ba^gKnia>»^\)i».\x.%.^ii^^ 

t Id.  p. 87.        .  .  . 
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of  the  exports  53,560,438/.,  of  which  42,700,521/.  is  set  down 
to  the  account  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufao- 
tares.  The  real  yaloe  of  the  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  exported  is  stated  to  have  heen  46,112,800/^ 
which,  measured  by  the  official  estimate  of  quantity,  would 
imply  a  considerable  rise  of  prices  in  such  goods  in  the 
.course  of  this  year.  The  increase  of  exports  of  home  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  was  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  to 
which  there  was  now  sent  to  the  value  of  9,451,009/.,  and  to 
South  America,  to  which  there  was  sent  to  the  value  of 
3,995,757/1  (the  value  sent  in  1817  bemg  only  2,651,337/.). 

1819.— The  winter  of  1818-1819  was  remarkably  mild, 
the  spring  that  succeeded  was  very  forward,  and  the  favour* 
able  appearances  of  the  crops  were  fbllowed  by  a  harvest  of 
at  least  average  productiveness.  In  these  circumstances,  and 
after  the  large  importations  of  the  preceding  year,  the  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  naturally  fell :  the  average  price  of 
wheat,  which  was  79«.  Sd.  in  January,  was  68s.  \i)d.  in  June, 
and,  although  it  afterwards  rallied  so  tar  for  a  few  weeks  as 
to  reach  758.  in  August,  it  had  Mien  again  by  December  to 
668.  3d.,  with  a  tendency  to  a  still  farther  decline,  which 
went  on,  as  we  shall  find,  with  little  interruption  for  the 
next  three  years,  till  it  sank  to  not  much  more  than  the  half 
of  that  height.  Now,  also,  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  be- 
gan to  be  experienced  the  natural  consequences  of  the  over- 
importation  of  nearly  all  descriptions  of  goods  in  the  pre- 
ceding ^ear.  It  appears  that  the  entire  quantity  of  colonial 
and  foreign  produce  imported  and  retained  for  home  con^ 
sumption  in  1818  was  nearly  a  third  greater  than  in  1817, 
and  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  1816.^^  Hence  a  great 
fidl  in  the  prices  of  all  descriptions  of  such  produce,  and  of 
course  the  nun  of  great  numbers  of  the  importing  specu- 
lators. **  The  largest,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  **  in  point  of  amount 
of  the  articles  of  which  there  was  so  ^eat  an  excess  of  the 
importation  was  cotton :  and  it  was  m  this  article  that  the 
&11  in  price  was  the  greatest,  and  the  fiiilures  among  those 
concerned  in  it,  consequentiv,  the  most  extensive.  The  error 
usual  on  such  occasions  had  been  committed ;  the  stocks  on 
the  spot  had  been  greatiy  reduced  in  1816,  and  a  rise  of 
price  of  this  redooMl  stock  was  perfecUy  justified ;  but  then, 
lu  in  more  recent  instances,  the  advanced  price  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  small  stocks  on  the  spot,  but  ni^'^^^«^^'«^^ 
*Se0  CkmovHve  StAtemtnt  In  TooWt  VMmi  «A"«e«*%%'^*'*» 
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quantities  in  the  countries  of  growth,  to  be  slupped  hither."* 
Bowed  Georgia  cotton  now  fell  from  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.,  which 
it  had  reached  between  1816  and  1818,  to  1«.  ^The  result 
o£  over-trading  on  so  large  a  scale,"  continues  Mr.  Tooke, 
**  was  experienced  in  numerous  and  extendve  fitilures,  which 
began  in  the  latter  part  of  1818,  and  continued  more  or  less 
through  the  earlier  part  of  1819.  Importers,  speculators, 
and  manufacturers  were  successively  ruined  by  having  em- 
barked too  largely  upon  the  anticipation  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  former  range  of  high  prices.  There  were  also  very 
extensive  fjulures  in  New  York,  but  more  especially  in 
CharlestowD,  and  other  southern  ports  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  close  of  1818,  and  at  the  commencement  of  1819." 
Before  the  autumn  of  1819,  however,  every  vestige  of  com- 
mercial discredit  had  disappeared;  although  prices,  with 
few  exceptions,  continued  to  decline  for  several  years  from 
other  causes.  "  The  sources  of  supply  of  all  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  our  principal  manufactures,"  ^Mr.  Tooke  observes, 
**  were  experiencing  a  progressive  extension,  at  a  diminished 
cost  of  production ;  and,  although  there  had  been,  in  the' two 
or  three  years  immediately  following  1818,  a  slight  fisdling- 
off  in  the  amount  of  imports  of  some  of  the  articles,  there 
was  a  progressive  increase  on  the  average  of  three  years, 
compared  with  the  average  of  any  preceding  three  years."t 
In  February  of  this  year  committees  of  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  currency  were  appointed  by  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, with  the  avowed  object  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  taking  measures  for  the  resumption  of  payments  in 
cash  by  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  the  act  for  that  purpose, 
the  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  78,  commonly  called  Peel's  Act,  was 
passed  in  the  course  of  tiie  same  session.  But  these  proceed- 
ings do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  effect  whatever  at  the 
time  either  apon  prices  or  upon  the  circulation.  In  fiict,  as 
Mr.  Tooke  has  observed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  derangement 
of  our  currency  occasioned  by  the  large  financial  operations 
of  the  continental  states  in  1817  and  1818,  in  which  two 
years  loans  were  raised  by  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Russia  to  the  amount  of  38,600,000/.,  **  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments,  in  this  country,  would  have  taken  place  as  t 
matter  of  course  in  1818."  J  The  total  official  value  of  our 
imports  fell  again  in  1819  to  30,776,810/.;  and  that  of  our 
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exports  was  only  43,438,9892. ;  that  of  the  exports  of  Bri- 
tish and  Irish  produce  and  manu&ctnres  being  reduced  to 
83,534,1 76Z.  Tlie  real  or  declared  value  of  the  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manu&ctures  exported  in  this  year  is 
stated  to  have  been  34,881,7272. ;  the  diminution  of  such 
exports  extending  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  the  great- 
est degree  to  the  United  States  (the  amount  sent  to  whicli 
was  only  4,929,815/.),  to  the  British  North  American  Colo- 
mes,  the  West  Indies,  and  Central  and  South  America, 
llie  value  sent  to  the  North  of  Europe  was  reduced  firom 
11,809,243/.  to  9,825,397/. ;  that  sent  to  the  South  of  Eurc^, 
from  7,630,139/.  to  6,895,255/. 

1820.— A  rather  rigorous  winter  in  1819-1820,  followed 
by  a  cold  and  backward  spring,  gradually  raised  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce,  till,  after  a  slight  agression  occasioned 
by  a  few  fine  days  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  the  average 
price  of  wheat  had  risen  by  August  to  72&  bd.  The  weather 
now,  however,  became  steadily  brilliant  and  genial,  and  the 
crop  proved  both  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  one  of  the 
finest  quality  ever  known.  The  consequence  was  progres- 
sive diminution  of  prices,  till  the  average  price  of  wheat  had 
fallen,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  to  54«.  6d,  Mr.  Tooke  is  of 
opinion  that  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case  might  very 
well  have  produced  a  still  greater  declension,  llie  crop 
appears  to  have  been  full  a  third  above  an  average  one; 
**  but  it  was  not,"  he  observes,  *'  till  the  following  two  or 
three  years,  during  which  wheat  of  the  harvest  of  1820  con- 
tinued to  appear  in  the  markets,  that  Uie  exuberant  produce 
of  that  season  became  generally  known."*  The  total  offi- 
cial value  of  our  imports  rose  in  1820  to  32,438,650/. ;  and 
that  of  our  exports  to  48,951,537/.,  of  which  the  British  and 
Iridi  produce  and  manu&ctures  amounted  to  38,395,625/. 
The  real  or  declared  value  of  the  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  manu&ctuI^e8  exported  is  set  down  at ,  36,126,322/. ; 
there  beiu^  an  increase  of  such  exports,  as  compared  with 
the  precedmg  year,  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  except  only  the 
United  States  of  Ajnerica,  to  which  there  was  a  £Edling-off 
flrom  4,929,815/.  to  3,875,286/.,  and  the  British  West  Indies 
and  North  American  Colonies,  to  which  there  was  also  a 
fiOling-off  from  6,861,814/.  to  5,756,864/.  There  was  an  in- 
crease to  the  Northern  States  of  Europe  from  9,895,397/1  to 
11,289,891^;  to  the  South  of  Europe  firom  ^^^^^^L'b^l.  m^ 
7,139,612/.;  and  to  Asia  from  a,7\5,0\^U  \o  ^J^Vi,^^^^. 

•  Hbtory  ot  Pricet,  \i.  %a, 
VOL.  IIL  A* 
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1821.— A  mild  winter  in  1820-21,  and  a  rather  forward 
spring,  had  the  effect  of  continmng  the  decline  of  prices,  till, 
in  July  1821,  the  average  price  of  wheat  had  &lien  to  5U. 
That  month,  however,  was  showery  and  cold ;  and  the  pre- 
valence of  wet  weather  occasioned  sach  apprehensions  in 
regard  to  the  harvest,  that  a  speculative  rise  now  took  place, 
which  by  September  reached  62«.  9d,  But  when  it  was 
found  that,  although  the  condition  of  the  wheat  had  suffered 
considerably,  the  produce  was  nevertheless  of  much  more 
than  average  amount,  while  there  were  also^still  large  quan- 
tities of  old  corn  coming  forward,  this  upward  tendency  was 
checked  and  reversed,  so  that  by  December  the  average  price 
had  fallen  to  49«. ;  and  the  decline,  as  we  shall  find  presently, 
did  not  stop  at  that  point  For  this,  however,  there  were  two 
causes:  "The  quality  of  all  the  wheat  of  1821,"  says  Mr. 
Tooke,  "  was  very  inferior ;  and  this  inferiority  of  quality  is 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  comparative  view  of  the 
low  averages  of  the  following  year."  And  he  quotes  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Lords'  Committee  on  Agriculture 
in  1836,  by  Joseph  Sanders,  Esq.,  who,  when  ask^  to  what 
he  attributed  the  fall  of  com  in  1822,  answered,  **  to  the  very 
extraordinary  crop  in  the  year  1820,  and  to  the  very  singular 
crop  in  the  year  1821 ; — 1821  was  a  crop  on  the  largest  scale ; 
I  hardly  ever  knew  a  larger  crop ;  but  it  was  very  much 
damaged  in  quality  by  rain;  the  quali^was  injured,  and 
the  value  was  lowered  in  the  market."  The  outcry  of  agri- 
cultural distress,  which  always  rises  upon  a  decline  of  prices, 
had  by  the  beginning  of  this  year  waxed  so  stronc,  tJiat  in 
March  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commocs 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  alleged  state  of  things,  and 
the  means'of  remedy ;  but,  although  it  presented  a  ver}-  alle 
report,  nothing  was  for  the  present  actually  done  in  the 
matter.  The  official  value  of  the  imports  declined  this 
year  to  30,792,760/.;  but  that  of  the  exports  rose  to 
41,461,433/.,  of  which  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  amounted  to  40,831,744/. .  The  real 
or  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  mauu- 
fkctures  exported  is  stated,  however,  to  have  been  only 
36,333,102/.,  or  very  little  more  than  that  of  the  preceding 
vear.  The  low  prices  of  food  had  therefore,  as  usually 
happens,  been  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  other 
home  produce,  proAxxicft^  \c5>Da^,vi^art,  by  a  fall  of  wages, 
in  part  by  the  more  e^e^ec  tctAt^  wA\av^wMSJ&Sk.avacident 
to  a  glut  of  capital  aoA  «i  Vw  ^Vi  q1\sM5w*u  ^\^&fe 
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remarkable  points  of  difference  between  the  export  trade  of 
this  and  the  last  year  were,  that  the  real  valae  of  the  exports 
to  Northern  Europe  was  now  only  9,044,155/.,  and  of  those 
to  Southern  Europe  only  6,859,287/. ;  but  that  those  to  the 
United  States  of  America  had  increased  to  6,214,875/.  This 
year  is  memorable  for  the  proposal  now  first  made  by  the 
Government  to  abandon  the  restrictive  principle  of  the  Na- 
vigation Laws,  which  had  regulated  our  commercial  policy 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  measures 
intended  to  be  adopted  to  consolidate  as  well  as  to  liberalize 
the  vast  body  of  laws  (nearly  2000  in  number)  relating  to 
both  the  foreign  and  the  home  trade  of  the  country,  were 
explained  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  25th  of  June,  by 
Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  )Vallace,  vice-president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  but  the  motion  with  which  he  concluded  for  the 
present  only  went  the  length  of  asking  leave  to  bring  in  the 
necessary  bills,  which  was  granted. 

The  act  of  1819  had  provided  that  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  should  take  place  in  1823.  In  point  of  ikct,  how- 
ever, the  Bank  exchanged  its  notes  for  gold  on  demand  from 
the  Ist  of  May,  1821.  The  actual  duration  of  the  suspension, 
therefore,  was  about  twenty-four  years.  No  demonstration 
in  economical  scienee  can  be  more  complete  than  that  which 
has  been  ^ven  by  Mr.  Tooke  in  the  admirable  work  to 
which  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  refer,  of  the 
groundlessness  of  the  notion,  so  clamorously  maintained 
by  a  certain  sect  of  politicians,  or  political  economists,  that 
the  great  rise  of  prices  experienced  throughout  a  portion 
of  this  space  was  the  effect  of  the  state  of  the  circulation. 
He  has  shown  that  there  is  no  parallelism  whatever  be- 
tween the  amount  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  during  the 
suspension,  and  the  course  of  prices  which  tiiey  are  supposed 
to  have  affected  or  determined.  Prices  sometimes  fell,  under 
this  state  of  the  currency,  while  the  Bank  was  extending  its 
issues,  and  at  other  times  rose  while  it  was  contracting  them. 
But  what  is  still  more  decisive  is  the  &ct,  that,  for  the  most 
part,  neither  the  rise  nor  the  fall  of  prices  was  general ;  but, 
while  one  class  of  commodities  became  dearer,  another  class 
at  the  same  time  became  cheaper.  Nor  was  there,  in  |H>int 
of  feet,  dther  generally,  or  in  any  particular  region  of  prices, 
such  a  rise  or  steadily  maintained  elevation  as  the  theorn  ^&> 
sumes  to  have  been  prdduced  by  tbfc  Vu!6Ma&i&  qI  ^^  ^*^^ 
2g6B€s:  as  there  were  occaaonal  dear  's«M*\TL^\aX^a»^'Q^'J^ 
jijian  by  tbia  theory  as  the  era  oi  \o^  ^w^  «»  ^««^^ 
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several  cheap  years  in  what  is  described  as  the  sooDeediaff 
era  of  exoessiye  issues  and  high  prices.  Evoi  the  slight  md 
imperfect  sketch  that  has  been  giyen  above  of  tiie  binary  of 
our  commerce  dniing  the  so^ension,  the  materials  of  whiish 
have  been  chiefly  taken  firom  Mr.  Tooke's  work,  sofficieB^ 
indicates  the  true  origin  and  regulating  causes  of  these  ftK- 
toations.  The  low  prices  were  in  all  cases  the  effect  of 
abundance,  tb&  high  prices  of  scarcity — of  abnndanee  and 
scardty ,  dbOier  reu  or  apprehended ;  and  the  abnndanee  or 
the  scardty  was  oecasionen,  not  by  the  issoes  of  the  Bank  at 
all,  bat  by  the  Tariations  of  the  seasons,  and  the  otihercireiiiii- 
stances  affecting  prodnotion,  and  hv  the  greater  or  less  sac* 
oess  of  the  measores  that  were  taken  on  the  fme  hand  to 
prevent,  on  the  other  to  carry  on  and  extend,  commercial  in- 
tercourse. The  only  way  in  which  the  Bank  can  have  ever 
aided  in  elevating  prices  is,  that  it  may  have  sameiimBS  by 


an  increase  of  its  issaes  encooraged  and  assisted  the  speen- 

tdera- 


lative  overtrading  of  the  moment ;  but  'no  pemumeDt  dera- 
tion of  prices  conld  have  been  thus  prodncea;  for,  as  viaj  be 
seen  from  tiie  rapid  cfarondio^cal  survey  that  fai^  just  been 
taken,  if  such  q>ecalation  raises  prices  at  firs^  its  inevitable 
result  in  the  end,  and  usually  aner  a  very  shcurt  time,  is  to 
bring  about  a  fall  at  least  equal  to  the  rise.  The  oonmiodi- 
ties  the  high  price  and  scanty  stocks  of  which  tempted  epd- 
cxJation  are  soon  made  plentafiil  and  chei^  by  the  over- 
importation  or  over-production,  in  one  or  other  of  wMoh  the 
speculative  trading  must  have  conasted  or  issued.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  Bank  had  no  power  to  do  what  it  is  often  charged 
with  having  done  under  the  suspension  c^  cash  {Mmnents, 
namely,  to  issue  an^  quantity  of  pa^  it  chose.  The  fret 
appears  to  be,  that  it  is  only  a  certain  amount  of  cumncy, 
whatever  be  its  descripticm,  whether  it  be  in  spetae  or  in 
paper,  which  a  country  can  be  made  to  maintain  at  any  p•^ 
ticular  time :  money,  in  whatever  form,  is  merely  a  commo- 
dity, of  which  the  community  at  any  particular  moment 
wants  only  so  much,  and  will  not  be  £>roed  to  employ  or 
absorb,  or,  as  we  should  say  in  the  case  of  ainr  other  commo- 
dity, to  consume,  a  larger  quantity.  Indivicual  qtecalatars, 
of  course,  will  take  as  much  as  they  can  get  of  this,  or 
of  any  other  article ;  but  what  we  mean  is,  that  no  more 
than  a  certain  quantij^  can  be  thrown  into  and  kept  in 
general  drculatoi.  ^\i»MSd«x  it  be  in  the  form  of  specie  or 
of  paper,  the  oveaMBsroft,  en  «xfi«tt\ucrmMn«t  ^gcodnced,  wfll 
inikUibly  be  tbro^moS,  V»'<-**^^^V»*****^^'5««^  ^^b^ 
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of  the  ingredientB  would  be  rejected  and  left  inactiye  in  a 
chemical  mixtore.  There  is  a  point  of  sataradoa  as  inyinci- 
ble  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  One  of  the  ways,  it 
is  true,  in  which  the  excess  of  an  inconvertible  papor  currency 
may  be  partially  corrected,  is  by  tiie  paper  beix>ming  depre- 
ciated, or  lodng  part  of  its  -value  as  measured  in  specie. 
And  this  did,  to  some  extent,  befidl  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of 
England  during  a  portion  of  the  time  over  which  the  suspen- 
sion of  payments  in  cash  extended.  The  rule,  as  on  several 
occasions  stated  by  themselves,  upon  which  the  Erectors 
then  acted  in  regiUating  the  amount  of  their  issues,  was  to 
look  simply  to  the  demuid  £or  the  discount  of  good  bills  at 
five  per  cent.  The  state  of  the  exchanges  with  other  coun- 
tries they  avowedly  disregarded.  If  they  had  always  con- 
tracted tiieir  issues  when  the  foreign  exchanges  were  falling, 
whatever  mig^  have  been  the^  number  of  bills  presented  to 
them  for  discount  at  the  arbitrary  rate  of  interest  they  had 
fibbed  upon,  it  is  probable  that  the  immediate  inconvertibility 
of  their  paper  mig^ht  not  have  afiBected  its  value  at  all.  The 
efiGect  of  the  principle  they  followed  was,  in  truth,  to  leave 
the  amount  of  the  circulation  to  be  determined  mainly  by 
the  fluctuations  in  the  current  rate  of  interest,  the  rise  of  that 
rate  at  anv  moment  to  or  beyond  five  per  cent  bringing 
about  the  demand  for  an  extension  of  their  issues  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  yield.  In  this  way  they  probably 
in  some  cases  encouraged  the  spirit  of  speculation  which  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  public  that  they  should  have 
checked;  and  they  were  also  undoubtedly  led  to  give  an 
undue  enlargement  to  the  circulation  to  some  extent,  the 
effect  of  which  was  a  certain  depreciation  of  Bank  paper. 
But,  alter  all,  this  effect  was  probably  produced  more  by  the 
advances  of  the  Bank  to  government  tirnn  by  its  discount  of 
private  bills.  No  difference  between  the  value  of  paper  and 
that  of  gold  was  experienced  till  1801,  the  ounce  of  gold 
down  to  that  vear  bnnging  in  the  market  no  higher  price  in 
Bank  paper  than  31,  I7s,  lO^d.,  its  mint  value.  In  1801, 
however,  taking  the  averace  of  the  vear,  an  ounce  of  gold 
was  not  to  be  obtained  for  less  than  4A  5«.  in  Bank  currency, 
indicating  a^,  depreciation  of  the  latter  to  the  extent  of 
SL  7«.  StL  per  cent. ;  in  1802  the  average  per-centage  of  de- 
predation was  reduced  to  7/.  5*.  10d,\  fwraw  \^^  ns*  V^^ 
inclusive  it  was  only  2A  13».  ad. ;  m\ft\0\XTaife\ft\'a^.^*«^^^ 
in  1811  it  was  71  16s.  lOd.  Cw^cn  -ttr-NwaKiS®*^  .^^  ^ 
Hoose  ofComnmm  to  pus  Ms  famooa  t\MX^  T«w^»5ctfscv, 
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Bank  notes  had  hitherto  been,  and  were  then/  held  to  be 
cqaivalent  to  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm).;  in  1812  it  was 
20/.  lU.  9d,;  in  1813  it  was  22/.  18c.;  in  1814  it  was 
25L  2«.  6d, ;  that  is  to  say,  an  ounce  of  gold  could  not  at 
that  time  be  purchased  for  less  than  5/.  4t,  in  Bank  paper. 
This,  howeyer,  was  the  extreme  point  to  which  the  depreda- 
tion went;  in  1815  and  1816  it  was  only  16/,  14«.  3d.;  in 
1817  it  was  reduced  to  21. 13«.  2d. ;  in  1819  it  rose  again  to 
4L  9s.]  but  in  1820  it  fell  to  2i.  12t.;  and  in  1821,  on  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments.  Bank  paper  rose  to  the  full 
value  of  gold.  We  are  not,  however,  entitled  to  assume  that 
even  the  excess  of  value  which  ^Id  appears  from  this  account 
to  have,  in  point  of  &ct,  maintained  over  Bank  paper  during 
the  twenty  years  from  1801  to  1820  inclusive  was  wholly 
the  consequence  of  the  over-issue  of  Bank  paper.  Part  of  it 
may  very  possibly  have  arisen  from  a  temporary  scarcity  o^ 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  an'extraordmary  demand  for, 
gold,  which  would  have  nused  the  market  price  of  that 
metal  above  the  mint  price  under  any  state  of  the  circula- 
tion. As  for  the  issues  of  the  Bank,  it  is  to  be  remember^ 
that,  although  the  immediate  convertibility  of  the  paper  into 
gold  was  suspended,  they  never  were  made  except  under  the 
responsibility  imposed  by  the  expectation  that  the  system  of 
cash  payments  would  be  ultimately  resumed.  A  few  theorists, 
or  a  portion  of  the  public,  may  have  doubted  if  the  resump- 
tion would  ever  be  effected  or  attempted;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  either  the  government  or  ihe  Bank 
directors  ever  had  any  doubt  about  the  matter.  We  gave  in 
the  last  chapter  an  account  of  the  average  amount  of  Bank 
paper  in  circulation  at  various  periods  down  to  1801.  On 
the  31st  of  August  in  that  year,  as  there  stated,  the  entire 
amount  of  Bank  paper  in  circulation,  including  both  Bank 
notes  and  Bank  post-bills,  was  14,556,110/.  On  the  same 
day  in  1806  it  was  21,027,470/. ;  but  in  1808  it  had  been  re- 
duced again  to  17,111,290/.  On  the  31st  of  August,  1810, 
however,  it  was  24,793,990/.;  in  1814  it  was  28,368,290/.; 
and  in  1817  it  was  29,543,780/.  This  was  the  highest 
amount  it  ever  reached ;  by  the  31st  of  August,  1819,  it  had 
declined  to  25,252,690/. ;  and  on  the  26th  of  February,  1820, 
it  was  only  23,569,150/.  The  quantity  of  country-bank 
paper  was  also,  of  course,  considerably  augmented  during 
the  suspension  of  ca&\i  '^ycDL<ni\&%VQ^)  «iS^r  all,  the  entire 
incretise  of  the  paper  cqixcde^  ^"aX  Vs^-^^RR^^^a  \(«Scii.^5 
very  little  greater  thwi  ^wb  ^^a^ev^  ^«id«sAr^\s^  "^fcfc  imk^^ 
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complete  withdrawal  of  gold  from  the  circulation,  by  the 
growth  of  the  population,  and  by  the  extension  of  commer- 
cial transactions.  The  amount  of  bullion  in  the  coffers  of 
the  Bank,  which  had  been  7,000,780/.  on  the  31st  of  August, 
1799,  gradually  declined  till  it  was  only  3,592,500/.  in  1803. 
From  this  point  of  depression  it  rose  to  be  7,624,500/.  in 
1805 ;  and  in  1808  it  was  still  6,015,940/.  In  1809,  how- 
ever, it  was  only  3,652,480/. ;  and  by  1814  it  liad  sunk  to 
2,097,680/.  It  was  never  again  quite  so  low  as  this,  though 
it  varied  much  in  subsequent  years ;  having  been  7,562,780/. 
in  1816,  11,668,260/.  in  1817,  6,363,160/.  m  1818,3,595,360/. 
in  1819,  and,  again,  8,21 1,080/.  in  August  1820.  But  it  often 
underwent  great  fluctuations  even  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year.  Since  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  and  the  con- 
sequent regulation  of  the  currency  principally  through  the 
action  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  that  is  to  sav,  its  increase 
during  a  favourable  state  of  the  exchanges,  when  bullion  is 
sent  to  the  Bank  to  be  exchanged  for  not^  and  its  diminution 
hj  the  demand  for  gold  in  the  opposite  state  of  things,  the 
directors  profess  to  have,  as  far  as  possible,  made  it  a  rule  to 
have  always  as  much  coin  and  bullion  in  their  coffers  as 
should  together  amount,  when  the  exchange  is  at  par,  to  a 
third  pan  of  the  Bank's  liabilities,  including  deposits  as  well 
as  issues.  In  1816  the  capital  of  the  Bank  was  raised  to 
14,553,000/.;  and  in  1807  the  dividends  had  been  raised  to 
10  per  cent,  at  which  rate  they  remained  till  1823,  when 
they  were  reduced  to  8  per  cent  In  1833  the  privileges  of 
the  Bank  were  renewed  and  continued,  with  moaificafions,  to 
August  1844. 

1822. — A  continuance  of  the  same  circumstances  which 
had  characterized  the  two  last  years  produced,  in  an  increased 
degree,  the  same  effects  in  this.    "  The  season  of  1822,"  to 
quote  Mr.  Tooke's  description,  <<was  throughout  remark- 
ably fine ;  a  mild  winter,  a  genial  spring,  and  a  hot  summer. 
The  spring  crops  suffered  from  drought,  but  the  wheats 
were  universally  good  in  quality,  and  proved  to  be  of  full 
average  produce ;  and  as  they  were  secured  early,  and  iii 
condition  for  immediate  use,  the  markets  were  very  largely 
supplied  with  new  com,  while  there  was  still  a  great  bulk  of 
old  of  inferior  quality  pressing  for  sale.    And,  while  there 
was  thus  a  great  pressure  on  me  markets  of  the  »y\j;^>R^  «!Jt 
the  growth  of  Britain,  the  im^rXa  ttom  \T€«sAr\^,^r^ 
quired  an  extension  beyond  a\\  exv^cXaSassa.-.  ^x»%^^  ^|^ 
Mid  1821,  tlieimportatioiiof  vlkeat  a\wifc«otfW»NRd.>»^'*=^ 
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<memilli<m  of  quarters,  irhereas  in  1817  there  had  been  a 
balance  of  export  to  Ireliznd,  and  in  1818  the  balance  of  im- 
orts  was  onl^  100,638  quarters.'^  A  regalar  decline  of 
ptriccs,  accordingly,  went  on  thronghoot  the  year,  till  by 
December,  the  average  price  of  wheat  had  Mien  to  398.  1  Id. 
Tie  prices  of  meat  were  also  greatly  reduced,  and  by  t 
similar  cause,  the  abundance  of  cattle  brou^t  to  market : 
the  neat  cattle  sold  at  Smithfield,  which  in  1820  were  only 
132,933,  in  1822  were  142,043;  the  sheep  and  lambs,  which 
were  only  947,990  in  1820,  were  1,340,160  in  1822 ;  and  in 
liverpool,  Hull,  and  all  the  other  markets  in  England,  the 
increase  was  equally  greatf  The  fact  has  been  broadly 
denied,  but  it  is  clearly  established  by  Mr.  Tooke  that  the 
&11  in  the  prices,  not  only  of  com,  but  of  most  other  articles 
of  consumption,  between  1817  and  1822,  was  still  greater  in 
France  and  throughout  most  of  the  continent  of  Europe  than 
in  this  country.  •*  And  it  is  to  be  observed,"  he  ados,  after 
giving  his  prooft,  **  that  these  were  prices  not  acted  upon  by 
any  influence  from  hence,  inasmuch  as  the  principal  rise  of 
them  had  not  been  preceded  by  any  demand  for  export  hither, 
and  the  fall  was  so  much  greater  and  more  rapid  than  diat 
which  had  occurred  here ;  besides  that  the  places  were  few 
of  them  in  direct  communication  for  the  purposes  of  the 
com  trade  with  this  country.  In  none  of  the  states  in  which 
this  great  transition  fh)m  high  to  low  prices  took  place,  does 
it  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  govemment,  or  to  their  sub- 
jects, that  it  had  its  origin  in  any  but  the  very  obvious 
causes ;  namely,  the  change  fit)m  bad  to  plentifol  seasons, 
and  the  removal  of  obstmctions  to  foreign  supplies.''^  A 
second  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed 
early  this  year  to  inquire  into  the  complaints  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest;  and,  upon  its  recommendation,  parliament 
passed  a  new  com  law,  professing  to  relax  the  law  of  1815, 
by  allowing  importation  when  Ae  price  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat  shoidd  reach  70«..  instead  of  80».,  and  with  a  propor- 
tionate reduction  for  other  grain ;  but  m  reality  extending 
instead  of  contracting  the  limit  of  pronibition,  by  raising 
the^  duty  to  17«.  on  wheat  (and  proportionally  on  other 
^^in)  for  the  first  three  months  after  the  opening  of  the  ports, 
u  the  price  should  continue  under  80a.,  to  be  reduced  to  12s. 
only  after  the  expiration  of  ih&t  term,  to  10«.  for  the  first 
tbsie  months  after  \he  -^nce  ^^yoiWinz^^  cxmie  to  range  be- 
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tween  80s.  and  85«.,  to  5s.  after  the  expiration  of  that  term 
with  such  range  of  pneeB,  and  to  U,  only  after  the  price 
should  have  reached  85«.  In  point  of  &ct,  therefore,  the 
price  at  which  importation  became  free,  or  was  allowed  on 
the  payment  of  a  nominal  du^,  was  raised  by  this  act  from 
SOs,  to  659,  But  it  was  provided  that  the  new  law  should 
not  come  into  operation  until  the  ports  should  be  open  under 
the  law  of  1815,  by  the  average  pnce  of  wheat  reaching  80*. ; 
and  this  did  not  liappen  so  long  as  the  act  of  1822  remained 
in  force,  so  that  it  never  actually  came  into  operation. 
Another  plan  that  was  adopted  by  the  government  under  the 
pressure  of  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  the  agricultural 
mterest,  was  to  propose  to  parliament,  immediately  after  the 
opening  of  the  session  in  February,  certain  resolutions  autho- 
rizing an  issue  of  exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of  4,000,000/., 
to  be  advanced  in  loans  to  parishes,  and  for  the'promotion  of 
public  works.  **  This  notable  scheme^"  observes  Mr.  Todce, 
**  was  with  a  view,  as  it  was  intimated,  of  enlarging  the  cir- 
culation and  stimulating  ^peculation,  or,  in  other  words, 
raising  prices :  the  resolutions  were  passed,  and  tiie  powere 
were  granted;  but  they£uled  egregiously  of  the  proposed 
effect  The  circulation  of  bank-notes,  an  increase  of  which 
was  the  professed  object  of  the  measure,  was  diminished  in- 
stead of  being  enlai^ed,  between  February  and  August  1822 ; 
and,  although  the  securities  of  the  Bank  were  increased  by 
1,200,000/.  m  August,  as  compared  with  February,  1822, 
that  increase  was  more  than  compensated  by  an  increase,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  deposits  to  the  amount  of  1,700,000/. 
But  the  main  purpose,  namely,  that  of  rainng  prices,  was  so 
far  from  being  accomplished,  that  they  fell  progressively  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  a  twelvemonm  elapsed  before,  from 
-totally  distinct  causes,  the  prices  of  provisions  experienced 
the  so  much  desired  advance."*  But  in  f^  the  alleged 
distress  was  fSelt  by  nobody  except  holders  of  gmn :  to  the 
bulk  of  tiie  community  the  cheapness  of  provi^ons  was  of 
course  the  greatest  of  blessings.  In  the  very  speech  in  wludi 
he  introduMtd  the  above-mentioned  resolutions  to  the  House 
of  Lords  (on  the  26th  of  February),  Lord  Liverpool  admitted 
this,  and  stated  some  strong  fiicts  which  proved  it  bevond 
dispute.  The  revenue  of  1821,  he  told  their  lord&bips, 
although  no  new  taxes  had  been  laid  on,  had  exceeded.  ^i!cAi^ 
of  the  preceding  year  by  moTe  ii!bML  «.  xBc^wsk.  ^e^«»%. 
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"And  how,"  he  added,  "has  this  revenue  been  collected? 
with  what  degree  of  pressure  upon  the  people  ?  In  answer, 
I  can  positively  assert,  that  Acre  never  was  any  year's 
revenue  collected  with  less  difficulty  or  arrear.  Out  of 
about  27,O0O,O00Z.  of  excise  duties,  to  be  collected  within  the 
year,  there  is  not  a  deficiency  of  more  than  5,000/^  and  even 
of  that  residue  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  greater  part  will 
be  collected.  So  that  not  only  has  the  revenue  increased, 
not  only  does  it  continue  to  increase,  but  it  appears  to  press 
more  lightly  on  the  people  than  at  many  former  periods." 
The  official  value  of  the  imports  this  year  was  nearly  the 
same  as  the  last,  being  30,500,0942. ;  that  of  the  exports  rose 
to  53,464, 1 22?.,  of  which  the  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  amounted  to  not  less  than  44,236,533/.  But 
the  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  all  sorts  of  commodities  that 
had  taken  place  is  shown  by  the  real  value  of  such  home 
produce  and  manufactures  exported  in  1822  being  only 
36,650,039/.,  or  about  the  same  as  the  real  value  of  those 
exported  in  1821,  the  quantity  of  which  was  so  much  less. 
The  most  considerable  variation,  in  other  respects,  between 
the  two  years,  was  that  the  value  of  the  exports  to  the 
South  of  Europe,  which  had  been  6,859,287/.  in  1821,  was 
increased  to  8,273,986/.  in  1822.  The  propositions  for  the 
improvement  of  our  commercial -system,  which  had  been 
announced  by  ministers  last  session,  were  this  year  adopted 
by  Parliament,  and  embodied  in  five  acts.  The  first  (3  Geo. 
IV.  c.  41),  entitled  "An  Act  to  repeal  divers  ancient  Sta- 
tutes, and  parts  of  Statutes,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  goods  and  merchandize  from 
and  to  foreign  countries,*'  swept  away  above  two  hundred 
old  laws  passed  between  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  the 
Restoration,  most  of  which,  however,  although  they  con- 
tinued to  encumber  the  statute-book,  had  long  been  practically 
obsolete  and  forgotten.  The  second  (3  Geo.  IV.  c.  42), 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  repeal  certain  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts 
relating  to  the  importation  of  goods  and  merchandize,**  re- 
pealed the  several  clauses  of  the  Navigation  Law  of  the  12th 
of  Charles  II.  which  prohibited  goods  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  from  being  imported 
into  England  except  in  English  ships,  which  enacted  that 
no  foreign  goods  which  should  be  brought  into  England 
otherwise  thanm'En^\&\i^v^^<(sv>l«ibe  shipped  from  any 
other  place  but  ihe  \\«k.c^  ^l  ^««  ^^'^>  \\^A5«.\\<in,  or 
manufacture,  and  -wtiv^  xeVaXR^ Vi  ^^ \xss^\NaJctfsa.  ^^^YvasssBv 
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enumerated  and  Turkish  goods,  of  goods  from  Russia,  the 
Levant,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Western  Isles,  Madeira,  and 
the  Canary  Islands;  and  also  various  subsequent  acts, 
founded  upon,  and  carrying  out  the  principle  o^  these  ori- 
ginal restrictions.  The  third  (3  Geo.  IV.  c.  43),  entitled 
**  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  Navigation  and  Com- 
merce, by  regulating  the  importation  of  goods  and  merchan- 
dize, so  &r  as  relates  to  the  countries  or  places  from  whence 
and  the  ships  in  which  such  importation  shall  be  made/' 
so  far  modified  the  old  Navigation  Laws  as  to  allow  enume- 
rated ^oods  to  be  brought  direct  from  any  port  in  Europe 
in  foreign  ships,  provided  the  ships  belonged  to  the  port  in 
question ;  to  place  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  same 
footing  with  other  countries  by  permitting  their  produce  and 
manufactures  to  enter  our  ports  in  their  own  as  well  as  in 
British  vessels ;  and  to  allow  British  ships  to  bring  the  pro- 
duce of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  from  any  place  in  Europe 
for  re-exportation.  The  fourth  (3  Geo.  IV.  c.  44),  entitled 
**  An  Act  to  regulate  the  trade  between  his  Majesty's  pos- 
sessions in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  other  places  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies,"  repealed  many  old  laws  re- 
lating to  this  matter,  and  permitted  the  importation,  under 
certam  duties,  and  into  certain  specified  ports,  of  certain 
enumerated  articles  from  any  foreign  West  Indian  or  Ameri- 
can possession,  either  in  British  vessels  or  in  vessels  owned 
by  the  inhabitants  of  such  foreign  possession,  and  the  re-ex- 
portation of  such  articles  to  any  other  British  Colony  or  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  also  provided  that  there  might  be 
exported  from  me  said  ports,  under  certain  conditions,  either 
in  British  or  foreign  vessels,  any  articles  which  had  been 
legally  imported,  or  which  yteve  of  the  produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dommions.  Finally,  the 
fifth  (3  Geo.  IV.  c.  45),  entitied  *<  An  Act  to  regulate  the  trade 
between  his  Majesty's  possessions  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,"  also  repealed  many 
existing  laws,  and  declared  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  export 
from  any  colony,  in  British  ships,  to  any  foreign  port  in  Eu- 
rope or  Africa,  any  articles  which  had  been  legally  imported 
into  the  country,  or  were  of  its  own  growth  or  manumcture, 
and  also  to  export  certain  enumerated  articles  to  any  colony 
in  British  ships  from  any  foreign  port  in  Euro^  oc  \a. 
Africa. 

1823.'^Wiak  this  year  commeTic«&  «t  t^ssrw  '^^^^'^^^ 
prices  offyod,  which,  as  we  ba\e  8eeI^^VlaA,  \xtAfcT  xx^a  vo. 
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enee  of  a  saoeessioii  of  faroiirable  seasons  and  abundant  cr 
more  thiui  average  harvests,  been  falling,  with  scarcely  any 
intemiption,  ever  ance  1817.  The  average  price  of  whett 
lose  in  January,  1823,  to  40«.  4d,y  and  in  Febmary  to  40s.  8<2. 
This,  says  Mr.  Tooke,  **  was  mainly  the  e£fect  of  the  neces- 
sarily increasing  proportion  of  the  superior  new  to  the  very 
kdbrior  old  coming  to  market"  **  And,"  he  adds,  "  a  [part 
of  the  further  advance  was  ascribed  in  the  comtemporaiy 
accounts,  and  with  great  probability,  to  the  circumstance  of 
purchases  by  persons  who  had  previously  sold  their  old 
wheat  with  a  view  to  re-investment  in  the  new.  Some  spe- 
culative purchases  were  also  made  at  that  time,  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  opinion  which  had  become  prevalent  that  prices^ 
had  seen  their  lowest;  and  the  excellent  quality  and  condi- 
tion of  the  wheat  of  1822  afforded  additional  induoements  to 
act  upon  that  opinion.  The  winter  of  1822-3,  although  not 
memorable  for  severity  and  duration  of  frost,  was  rather  a 
rigorous  one;  and  the  spring  of  1823  was  very  backward, 
with  a  prevalence  of  cold,  dbry  weather,  till  the  latter  end  of 
June."*  In  these  circumstances  the  average  price  of  wheat 
rose  in  June  to  6ls,  4d,  (or  to  628.  5d.,  according  to  Mr. 
Tooke  in  the  body  of  his  work).  "  The  weather,  however," 
he  ^068  on,  **  afterwards  improved ;  and,  as  the  recent  rise 
had  induced  large  supplies  from  the  fiirmers,  tiie  old  stock 
being  found  to  be  more  considerable  than  had  been  supposed, 
the  markets  gave  way.  Although  the  weather  at  harvest 
was  unsettled,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  wet,  accom- 
panied with  reports  of  injury  to  the  crops,  prices  still  con- 
tinued to  decline."  The  average  price  of  wheat  in  October 
was  47«.  4d.  according  to  the  Table,  or  46*.  5d,  as  set  down 
by  Mr.  Tooke  in  his  text;  the  fall  in  four  months  having 
by  this  latter  statement  been  not  less  than  I6s.  per  quarter, 
or  rather  more  than  2.5  per  cent  "  But,"  he  adds, "  as  it 
had  been  found  on  threshing  that  the  produce  of  the  cnyps 
was  really  deficient,  while  tiie  old  stock  had  been  materially 
reduced,  there  was  a  rally  of  the  markets  at  the  dose  of  tfate 
year;"  and  the  average  of  wheat  rose  in  December  to 
508.  8rf.— the  Table  says  to  52«.  The  only  important  facts 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  currency  at  this  time  are, 
that  the  clause  in  PeePs  bill  of  1819,  directing  the  suppre*- 
flion  of  the  one  pound  notes  of  the  country  banks  in  182S, 
had  been  repealea  'm  3\me,\%'l^)«nd  their  circulation  per- 
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mitted  for  ten  years  longer ;  that  in  the  spring  of  1€22,  par- 
liament had  sanctioned  an  issue  of  four  millions  of  exche- 
quer bills  in  aid  of  pul)lic  works ;  and  that  the  average 
amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation,  which  was 
17,862,890/.  in  1822,  had  increased  to  18,629,540/.  in  1823. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  amount  of  bullion  in  the 
coffers  of  the  Buik,  which  was  10,254,698/.  on  the  average 
of  the  year  ending  28th  of  February,  1822,  had  risen  to 
12,606,963/.  on  the  average  of  that  ending  on  the  same  day 
in  1824.  It  appears  very  doubtful,  also,  if  there  was  any 
increase  at  all  in  the  issues  of  the  country  banks  in  1823 
as  compared  with  1822.*  As  for  the  assumption,  again^ 
common  or  universal  with  the  class  of  political  economists 
who  trace  all  variations  in  prices  to  variations  in  the  amount 
of  the  currency,  that  the  £&mk  circulation  was  increased  in 
1823  to  tiie  extent  of  4,000,000/.  by  the  issue  of  exchequer 
bills  to  that  amount,  it  is  enough  to  state  that  it  is  a  pure 
delu^on  or  fiction ;  in  point  of  nict,  no  such  increase  of  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  took  place.  The  official  value  of  the 
imports  this  year  rose  to  35,798,707/. ;  while  that  of  the  ex> 

Sorts  fell  to  52,408,276/.,  including  British  and  Irish  pro- 
uce  and  manu&ctures  to  the  amount  of  43,804,37/.,  or  in 
real  value  to  that  of  36,375,342/.  The  real  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  home  produce  and  manufactures  to  the  South  of 
Europe  was  this  year  only  6,801,490/. ;  that  of  those  to 
the  United  States  had  fidlen  to  5,464,874/.  from  having 
been  6,865,262/.  in  1822 ;  that  of  those  to  Central  and  South 
America  had  risen  from  3,166,714/.  to  4,218,893/.  This 
year  the  relaxation  of  the  old  restrictive  system  of  our  com- 
mercial policy  was  completed  by  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
3  and  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  37,  entitied  '*  An  Act  to  authorize  his 
Majesty,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  regulate  the  duties 
and  drawbacks  on  goods  imported  or  exported  in  foreign 
vessels ;  and  to  exempt  certain  foreign  vessdbs  from  pilotage." 
Although  slightiy  out  of  the  dironological  order,  it  may  be 
most  convenient  to  mention  here  that  commercial  treaties,  in 
oonformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  commonljr  known 
as  the  Beciprodty  of  Duties  Act,  were  concluded  in  1824. 
with  tiie  Netherlimds,  Prussia,  and  Denmark ;  in  1825  with 
the  Hanse  Towns ;  in  1826  with  France  (for  'ten  years), 
and  with  Mexico ;  and  in  1829  with  Austria.  The  trade 
with  the  United  States  had  akead^  been  ^^<a^  ^s^\sl  "^safc 

•  See  Tooke'e  Htttory  tA  Pt\«»,\\.  \'i%  ^'»'- 
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footing  of  reciprocal  duties  and  privileges  by  a  conTentioa 
arranged  in  1815,  which  was  subsequently  prolonged  in  1818 
and  1827. 

1824. — The  price  of  com  continued  to  rise  for  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year,  the  crop  of  1823  having  been 
found  to  be  still  more  deficient  both  in  quantity  and  in 
quality  than  had  been  previously  supposed.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  in  March  was  65s.  6d,  But  ai^r  this,  when 
"  it  was  first  discovered/*  to  quote  the  Historian  of  Prices, 
**  by  the  large  supplies  from  the  farmers,  that,  although  the 
crop  of  1823  had  on  all  hands  been  allowed  to  be  deficient, 
yet,  with  the  old  stock  from  previous  years,  it  was  adequate 
to  supply  the  consumption  at  its  ordinary  rate  till  after  the 
ensuing  harvest,"  the  markets  began  to  decline,  and  by  Sep- 
tember the  average  price  of  wheat  had  fidlen  to  55s.  4a. 
During  harvest,  however,  the  weather  was  very  wet  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  and  unsettled  in  all :  and,  with  a  stock 
on  hand  lower  than  what  it  had  been  for  some  years  past,  a 
rise  began  which  carried  the  average  price  of  wheat  by 
November  to  64«.  8d.  Meanwhile  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
prices  of  other  commodities  in  general  experienced  little  or 
nothing  either  of  elevation  or  depression  during  the  greatef 
part  of  this  year.  "  In  the  early  part  of  1823,*'  says  Mr. 
Tooke,  *'  the  entrance  of  the  armies  of  France  into  Spain, 
giving  rise  to  the  apprehension  .of  a  general  war  in  Europe, 
caused  a  speculative  advance  in  the  prices  of  colonial  pro- 
duce, and  of  some  other  commodities  of  which  the  cost  of 
production  was  likely  to  be  raised,  or  the  supplies  obstructed, 
by  such  au  event  Coffee  and  sugar,  and  several  other  articles, 
were  supposed  to  be  likely  to  be  so  affected,  and  experienced 
therefore  a  considerable  rise  of  price  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1823.  But,  when  it  was  found  that  the  government  of 
this  country  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  the  occupation  of 
Spain  by  the  armies  of  France,  and  that  consequently  there 
was  no  longer  any  ground  for  apprehension  of  a  general 
war,  the  markets  for  those  articles  relapsed  to  their  former 
state.  Later  in  the  season,  a  speculation  in  cotton,  and  con- 
sequent advance  in  prices,  occurred,  on  the  ground  that  the 
reduced  stock  on  hand,  with  the  computed  probable  importa- 
tion, was  likely,  according  to  the  estimates  then  formed,  to 
&I1  short  of  the  rate  of  consumption.  But  the  importations 
proved  to  be  beyond  \kft  esxVso&tied  <\uantity,  while  the  con- 
sumption appeared  to  "ba^e  \sfeeft.  ^«5^«^^  «mS^  ^\\ses  soon 
subsided  to  the  state  ftom'w\as^^«^^M^^«««^««55»^»s^ 
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raised.  With  these  exceptions,  and  other  isolated  specula- 
tions of  less  note,  attended  by  the  same  result,  the  prices  of 
goods  generally  were  either  stationary,  or  dull  and  drooping 
during  the  first  six  months,  and  in  some  cases  (the  important 
article  of  coffee',  for  instance)  till  the  close,  of  1824."*  "In 
most  of  the  great  branches  of  trade,"  he  afterwards  observes, 
•*  there  prevailed,  in  the  latter  part,  of  1823  and  the  greater 
part  of  1824,  a  general  character  of  prudence  and  sobriety, 
without  any  apparent  resort  to  an  undue  extension  of  credit. 
There  was  still  at  this  time  a  prevalence  of  the  caution 
which  had  been  taught  and  enforced  among  the  commercial 
classes  by  the  reverses  and  losses  which  had  been  sustained 
by  the  great  fall  of  prices  since  1818.  Due  attention  was 
still  paid  to  the  more  obvious  elements  of  mercantile  calcula* 
lion ;  and,  although  there  was  an  evident  tendency  to  in- 
creased speculation,  the  objects  for  the  exercise  of  it  were 
selected  with  a  considerable  degree  of  care  and  sobriety ."f 
The  largely  augmented  amount,  however,  of  the  imports  in 

1823  may  show  that  the  &toi*m  was  already  brewing,  that  the 
spirit  of  speculation  was  awakening ;  for,  although  the  low 
prices  of  the  raw  materials  and  the  improvements  of  ma- 
chinery had,  as  Mr.  Tooke  remarks,  extended  the  consump- 
tion of  most  descriptions  of  manufactured  articles  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  no  corresponding  increase  of  the  national 
demand  can  be  supposed  to  have  called  for  any  thing  like 
the  whole  of  the  sudden  increase  of  importation  which 
actually  took  place.     But  it  was  not  till  towards  the  close  o€ 

1824  tiiat  the  competition  among  dealers  began  very  ob- 
servably to  spread  and  to  grow  more  eager.  The  follow- 
ing is  Mr.  Tooke's  interesting  and  instructive  explanation : — 
"The  closing  months  of  the  year  are  those  in  which,  by 
annual  custom,  the  stocks  of  goods  on  hand,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  supply  and  probable  consumption  for  the  coming 
season,  are  stated  and  reasoned  upon  by  merchants  and 
brokers  in  circular  letters  addressed  to  their  correspondents 
and  employers.  By  these  circular  it  appeared  that  of  some- 
impoi*tant  articles  the  stock  on  hand  fell  shoi't  of  what  it  had; 
been  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  From  this  the  con- 
clusion was  more  or  less  plausibly  deduced,  that  the  rate  of 
the  annual  consumption  of  those  articles  was  outrunning  the 
utmost  actual  and  probable  supply,  and  that  an  advaacA.  ci>^ 
price  must  necessarily  be  the  cons«c\jieu<ife\iioV>  V'5r«'e^«^'» 

*  UisU>ry  of  Prices,  U,  HI.  ^  ^^-  '^.\V* 
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considering  that  a  great  part  of  the  increaged  eonsumptioa 
had  been  owing  to  the  reduced  price.  At  the  same  time 
there  were,  on  the  present  occaaon,  in  Hie  case  of  some 
leading  articles,  such  as  cotton  and  sUk,  confident  reports  of 
fhilure  of  crops,  or  other  causes  which  would  inMlibly 
diminish  the  forthcoming  supply.  Expectation  of  scarcity 
was  thus  combined  with^actual  deficiency,  in  fturther  exciting 
the  spirit  of  speculation,  which  had  been  already  roused,  and 
to  which  the  state  of  the  money-market,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  low  rate  of  interest,  afforded  great  fiicility."*  The  im- 
pulse to  a  rise  of  prices  thus  given  acquired  new  fyree  every 
-  day.  Cotton  beoune  the  article  of  most  eager  purchase ; 
but  silk,  wool,  flax,  and  various  other  articles,  were  also  laid 
in  in  large  quantities,  and  at  exorbitant  prices ;  and  speedily 
tiiere  "  arose  an  impression,"  to  quote  Mr.  Tooke's  words, 
**  that  all  purchases  of  goods  were  likely  to  answer."  Sal- 
flower,  safl^n,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  reon,  Imseed,  oil,  coffee, 
«ochineal,  tallow,  sugar,  and  opium,  are  articles  which  he 
enumerates  as  having  all,  besiaes  many  otiiers,  become  ob- 
jects of  speculative  purchase  before  the  dose  of  the  present 
year  1824.  The  official  value  of  the  imports  for  this 
^ear  was  37,552,935/. ;  that  of  the  exports  rose  to  58,940,336iL, 
mcluding  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufoctures  to  the 
amount  of  48,735,551/.,  the  real  value  of  which  was  esti- 
mated at  38,422,312/.  The  principal  increase  in  the  export 
of  such  home  produce  and  manufactures  was  to  Central  and 
South  America,  to  which  there  was  sent  to  the  amount,  in 
real  value,  of  5,572,579/.,  beinff  considerably  more  than  twice 
'  as  much  as  in  1817,  since  which  year  the  annual  increase 
had  been  steadily  progressive. 

1825. — Com  maintained  a  hiffh  and  even  a  somewhat  ad- 
vancing price  throughout  the  first  five  or  six  months  of 
this  year,  notwithstanding  the  importation  of  525,231  quar- 
ters of  foreign  wheat  in  April,  and  a  winter  and  ^ring 
which  at  least  could  not  be  described  as  inauspicious.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  was  68*.  9rf.  in  May,  and,  although 
the  summer  proved  a  very  fine  one,  it  was  still  68«.  6tL  m 
June,  and  68s.  in  July;  nor  was  it  till  after  the  crop,  which 
was  unusually  early,  was  secured  in  good  oonditioii,  and 
found  to  be  of  more  than  average  productiveness,  that  it  be- 
gan decidedly  to  give  way.  It  foil  to  66s.  7d.  in  September, 
and  a  further  sVow  Wl  ^^^^^  T&sssot&ftat  in  the  same  direc- 
tion brought  it  downto  Vi^.\s^  ^<fe^M^.\aswJaQ.  ^^^<&^ear. 
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It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  while  wheat  thus  declined 
in  price  after  the  hanrest,  l^e  price  of  every  other  descrip- 
tion of  grain  advanced:  tirns,  bariey,  which  had  been  at 
388.  lid.  in  March,  was  at  4l8.  2d.  in  December;  oats  rose 
during  the  same  interval  from  24s.  Sd.  to  26s.  9d.;  rye, 
from  399.  7d.  to  448.  Id. ;  beans,  from  37«.  2d.  to  458.  9d. ; 
peas,  from  399.  9d.  to  488.  lOd,  Barley,  beans,  and  peas 
had  also  all  declined  in  price  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year,  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  advandng. 
Meanwhile,  the  rage  of  speculation  in  nearly  every  brandi 
of  trade,  which  had  manijSe»ted  itself  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  year,  had  attzdned  an  extraordinary  height  very  early  in 
this.  It  was  in  great  part  a  repetition  of  what  had  taken 
{dace  in  1808,  and  agam  in  1814.  As  in  the  former  of  these 
years  the  actual  opening  of  the  trade  to  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  possessions  m  South  America,  so  now  the  pro- 
posed recognition  by  this  country  of  the  ind^)endence  of 
the  new  states  into  which  those  countries  had  formed  them- 
selves, and  the  prospect  of  the  negoeiation  of  advantageous 
commercial  treaties  with  them,  led  to  all  sorts  of  extrava- 
gant investments  in  goods  supposed  to  be  suitable  for  that 
market.  Large  remittances  besides  were  made,  partly  in 
manufactures  as  well  as  in  stores  and  machinery,  to  carry  on 
mining  operations  in  South  America,  and  for  the  loans 
raised  here  by  the  several  states.  It  was  expected  that  the 
returns  would  principally  be  made  in  the  precious  metals, 
through  'the  increased  productiveness  given  to  the  mines  by 
the  applicatioB  of  improved  machinery  and  the  outlay  of 
Britisn  capital ;  and  **  so  sanguine  on  tms  head,"  Mr.  Tooke 
tells  us,  **  were  tiie  views  of  persons  otherwise  well-informed, 
that  they  believed  and  acted  upon  the  belief  of  a  diminished 
value  of  gold  and  silver  in  consequence  of  the  vast  additional 
quantity  which  was  speedily  mus  about  to  be  raised."* 
Finally,  an  additional  impidse  was  communicated  to  the 
prevailing  mania,  and  to  the  advance  of  prices  which  it  pro- 
auced,  by.  the  flourishing  accounts  which  vrere  given  by 
ministers,  on  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament  in  the 
b^inning  of  February,  both  of  tiie  financial  and  of  the  eco- 
nomical prosperity  of  the  country.  *'  From  these  concurrent 
causes,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  '*^the  qjeeulations  in  goods  pro- 
ceeded with  extraordinary  activi^  frwn  thft  ^iVorsfc  <i1  x^*^^ 
till  an  advanced  period  of  the  sprmf^  ic\Vs^rws%.  '^SV^b  ^^^ 
calatire  anticipation  of  an  advance  ^w^a  xisA.  ^OT&cas^*^  ^*^' 
.       *  HUtory  of  PtVce*.  Vi,  \4*  • 
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oles  which  presented  a  plausible  ground  for  some  rise,  how- 
ever small;  it  extended  itself  to  articles  which  were  not 
only  not  deficient  in  qoandty,  but  which  were  actually  in 
excess.  Thus  coffee,  of  which  the  stock  was  increased  com- 
pared with  former  years,  advanced  70  to  80  per  cent  Spices 
rose,  in  some  instances,  100  to  200  per  cent,  without  any 
reason  whatever,  and  with  a  total  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  operators  of  everything  connected  with  ihe  r^ticm  of 
the  supply  to  the  consumption.  In  short,  there  was  hardly 
any  article  of  merchandize  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
rise ;  for  it  had  become  the  business  of  the  speculators,  or 
the  brokers  who  were  interested  in  raising  and  keeping  up 
prices,  to  look  minutely  through  the  ^nend  price  currents^ 
with  a  view  to  discover  any  article  which  had  not  advanced. 
In  order  to  make  it  the  subject  of  exaggerated  demand.''* 
It  appears  from  a  tabular  statement  afterwards  given,  that 
between  July,  1824,  and  June,  1825,  bowed  Georgia  cotton 
rose  from  7^.  to  Is.  6^.  per  pound;  East  India  cotton  from 
5d.  to  1«.  Id.]  cochineal,  from  16«.  to  24s.;  indigo,  from 
10s.  4d,  to  IGs. ;  cinnamon,  from  6«.  9d,  to  12s. ;  mace,  from 
4f.  8</.  to  18s. ;  nutmegs,  from  2s.  8d.  to  12s.;  pepper,  from 
5^,  to  8id.;  tobacco,  from  2d.  to  9d,;  China  raw  silk, 
from  1G«.  6d.  to  29s.  lOd.;  sugar  (British  possessions),  from 
29s.  ll^d.  per  cwt  to  41s.  5d.;  white  Havanna  ditto,  from 
S58,  to  55s. ;  coffee  (St  Domingo),  from  58s.  to  79s. ;  salt- 
petre, from  19s.  to  36s. ;  tallow,  from  Sis.  to43«.;  British 
pig-iroa,  from  6/.  per  ton  to  12/.;  lead,  from  23/.  to  30/.; 
spelter,  from  20/.  10s.  to  41/.  15s.t  Nearly  all  these  articles 
had  attained  their  highest  price  before  the  end  of  April. 
And,  curiously  enough,  the  exaggerated  notions  which  were 
entertained  of  the  extent  of  the  probable  demand  for  all 
sorts  of  commodities  as  compared  with  the  supply  led  not 
only  to  increased  importations,  but  also  at  the  same  time  to  a 
temporary  increase  of  exports.  The  matter  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Tooke :  "  The  reduced  stocks  of  raw  mate- 
rials in  this  country,  and  the  speculations  thereupon,  would* 
in  most  cases,  be  attended,  in  the  first  instance,  with  im- 
proved markets  abroad  for  the  manu&ctured  goods  into 
which  those  raw  materials  enter ;  and  the  improved  markets 
abroad  would  ^ve  an  impidse  both  to  orders  from  thence, 
and  to  speculative  shipments  thither,  beyond  what  would  be 
found  to  be  eventnaiiXy  caxrvsA  ^4l  by  consumption  at  the 

*  History  ot  Vt\ce«, \U \^^.  \\\.^  \v\. 
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advanced  prices.  The  transactions  hence  arising,  and  the 
engagements  consequent  upon  ihem,  might  be,  as,  in  fact, 
they  -were,  entered  into  to  a  vast  extent,  long  before  any 
effect  of  them  could  be  felt  in  the  exchanges,  or  in  the  rate 
of  interest,  or  in  prices,  or  in  the  state  of  credit."*  The  ex- 
travagant speculations  in  commodities,  however,  had  been 
both  pracedied  and  outdone  by  those  in  foreign  loans  and  in 
shares.  Of  various  loans  which  had  been  negociated  in  this 
country  for  the  continental  states  of  Europe  between  1817 
and  1823,  all  had  proved  to  be  good  investments,  with  the 
exception  only  of  tluit  raised  for  the  Spanish  Cortes  in  1821 ; 
while  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  in  this  country  had  been 
such  that  the  price  of  the  3  per  Cent.  Consols  rose  gradually 
from  73^  in  April,  1823,  to  96^  in  November,  1824,  and  the 
premium  on  exchec^uer  bills  mm  \0s,  to  60«.  in  the  same 
space^  and  to  68«.  m  January,  1825.  At  home,  also,  in 
1822  our  own  5  per  Cents,  were  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  and 
early  in  1824  the  old  4  per  Cents,  to  3|.  This  state  of 
things  naturally  disposed  capitalists  to  rush  eagerly  into  the 
market  of  speculation  opened  by  the  loans  now  proposed  for 
the  South  American  States.  Then,  under  the  same  impulses 
of  the  state  of  the  money  market  and  the  excited  spirit 
that  was  abroad,  new  projects  of  all  kinds  had  been  started 
in  the  early  part  of  1824  to  an  extent  that  had  not  been 
exemplified  since  the  time  of  the  great  South  Sea  delusion. 
'*  The  abundance  of  capital,"  says  the  Annual  Register  for 
that  year,  <'led  to  the  formation  of  numerous  joint-stock 
companies — directed,  some  of  them,  towards  schemes  of 
internal  industry,  others  of  them  towards  speculations  in 
distant  countries.  The  mines  of  Mexico  was  a  phrase 
which  suggested  to  every  imagination  unbounded  wealth; 
and  three  companies — the  Real  del  Monte  Association, 
the  United  Mexican,  and  the  Anglo-Mexican  —  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  wealth  from  their 
bowels  by  English  capital,  machinery,  and  skill.  Similar 
companies  were  formed  in  the  course  of  the  year  for  working 
the  mines  of  Chile,  of  Brazil,  of  Peru,  and  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  for  prosecuting  the  pearl-fishery 
on  the  coast  of  Colombia.  So  great  was  the  rage  for  spe- 
culation that,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year,  the  following  undertaking  amA\\%^>^^e^ 
were  brought  fbrward  in  London,  wi«\  iwsxA  %\&»rsw^^o* 
eoarting  their  acceptanoe :— The  AS^\bsi<:a  ^>2»  «b^^^^ 
•  Uiitory  of  Prtcw,  U.  \VT . 
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iDsnTance  Company,  with  a  capital  of  five  millions;  the 
PBlladinm  Fire  and  life  Insoranoe  Company,  with  a  capital 
of  two  millions;  the  British  Annuity  Company,  whose  cap- 
tal  was  three  millions ;  the  Metropolitan  InYestnoent  Com- 

Siny,  with  a  capital  of  one  million ;  the  Thames  and  IsiB 
avigation  Company,  with  a  capital  of  12O9OOO2. ;  an  Ale 
Brewery  Associatioa,  with  a  capital  of  200,0001. ;  a  Com- 
pany ^for  obtaining  from  goremment  a  grant  of  a  million  of 
acres  of  land  in  New  South  Wales,  and  finr  improving  the 
growth  of  wool  f  an  Association  for  the  catting  a  Canal 
across  the  Istifcmms  of  Darien ;  a  Company  fyt  navigating 
the  Thames  and  Isis  by  Steam;  a  new  Dock  Company 
fbr  coals  only.  Many  of  the  c<»npanie8  which  were  thus 
set  on  foot  were  able,  or  conceived  that  they  were  aide, 
to  prosecute  their  objects  efBectnoUy  without  deriving  any 
sanction  or  qiecial  powers  from  the  legislature.  OdierB 
of  them,  and  particularly  such  as  were  to  have  ihe  sphere 
of  their  operations  at  home,  found  it  prudent  or  neces- 
sary to  apply  for  private  acts  of  parliament;  so  that  in  & 
month  of  March  there  were  upwards  of  thirty  bills  bef(»re  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  giving  legal  existence 
to  different  companies  of  this  kind."  The  list  of  these  bills, 
which  is  given  in  a  note,  is  curious,  as  indicating  the  direc- 
tions in  which  speculation  and  invention  looked  twenty 
years  ago,  and  with  reference' to  the^  eventual  success  or 
abandcmment  of  the  various  projects  which  tiien' occupied 
the  public  mind.  The  tides  of  tibe  bills  were — Mandhestbr 
Equitable  Loan  Sodety ;  London  Equitable  Loan  Instituti<ND, 
capital  2,000,000/.;  Australasian  Company;  Manchester 
Benevolent  Society ;  St  Katharine's  Dock  Company ;  Tun- 
nel under  the  Thames  from  Rotherhithe;  South  London 
Docks  Company  (for  making  wet  docks,  warehouses,  basins, 
&C.,  in  and  near  St.  Saviour's  Dock,  Bermondsey) ;  Counters 
Bridge  Creek  Canal  (separating  Kensington  from  HammCT- 
smith) ;  St.  Katharine's  Suspension  Bridge ;  Hammersmith 
Bridge  Bill,  for  building  a  bridge  at  Hanunersmith  across 
the  Thames  to  the  parish  of  l£mes ;  London  and  West- 
minster Oil-gas  Company;  Compressed  Gas  Company; 
United  General  Gas-light  Company;  Portable  Gas  Com- 
pany; Dublin  Oil-gas  Company;  Phoenix  Gas  Company; 
Manchester  ditto;  Leeds  ditto;  Greenwich  ditto;  Margate 
and  fiamsgate  ditto*,  Edit^oox^  ^tto*^  Aberdeen  ditto; 
Hereford  £tto ;  Irish.  XxmmX^  Ccsbsmsk^  V^^'KXiEQ.^Dsv^TGiaxiey 
on  annuities  and  other  wcoafiSMl^^^1K»Tsa»sl^^^ 
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pany,  No.  I ;  ditto,  Na  2 ;  Irish  Patriotic  Assurance  Com- 
rany ;  Dublin  £!quitable  Loan  Society ;  Royal  Irish  Mining 
Company ; — ^being  twenty-nine  in  all.  **  In  all  these  specu- 
lations," the  account  proceeds,  **anly  a  small  instalment, 
seldom  exceeding  five  per  cent.,  was  paid  at  first ;  so  that  a 
-very  moderate  nse  in  the  price  of  the  shares  produced  a 
laige  profit  on  the  sum  actually  invested.  I^  for  instance, 
shares  of  100/.  on  which  52.  had  been  paid,  rose  to  a  premium 
of  40Z.,  this  yielded  on  every  share  a  profit  equal  to  eight 
times  the  amount  of  the  money  which  had  been  paid.  Tlie 
pofiobility  of  enormous  ^ofit  by  risking  a  small  sum  was  a 
tiait  too  tempting  to  be  resisted;  all  the  gambling  propensi- 
ties of  human  nature  were  constantly  scmcited  into  taction ; 
and  crowds  of  individuals  of  every  description,  the  credu- 
lous and  the  suspidous,  the  crafty  and  the  bold,  the  raw  and 
the  experienced,  the  intelligent  and  the  ignorant,  princes, 
nobles,  politadans,  placemen,  patriots,  lawyers,  physicians, 
^vines,  philosophers,  poets,  intermingled  wiu  women 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  spinsters,  wives,  and  widows — 
hastened  to  venture  some  portion  of  their  property  in 
schemes  of  which  scarcely  anything  was  known,  ex- 
cept the  name."'*'  Thifi  fieverish  conmtion  of  the  public 
mind  went  on  increasing^  with  only  a  few  short  intermis- 
dons,  throughout  the  whole  of  1824 ;  and  then  in  the  early 

Crt  of  1825  came  those  ODeoulations  in  goods  to  which  we 
ve  already  adverted.    The  state  of  apparent  prosperity  • 
which  then  prevailed  is  thus  described  in  the  Annual  Register 
for  the  latter  year :— "  Nearly  all  property  had  risen  greatly 
in  pecuniary  value,  and  every  branch  of  internal  industry 
was  thriving.    Agpcnltural  distress  had  disappeared ;  the 
persons  emmoyed  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufiictaires 
were  in  ful  amtloyment;  ihe  various  departments  of  the 
iron  trade  were  flourishiiig;  on  all  sides  new  buildings  were 
in  the  progress  of  erection ;  and  money  was  so  abundant, 
that  men  of  enterprise,  though  without  cimital,  found  no 
difficulty  in  commanding  funds  for  any  plausible  under- 
taking. Thifi  substantial  and  solid  prosperi^  was  stimulated 
to  an  additional  extent,  and  was  in  fq[>pearance  still  further 
magnified,  by  the  (^raticm  of  the  many  j(»nt-stock  com- 
panies which  had  sprung  into  sudden  existence  in  the  former 
year.    Some  of  these  had  put  in  motitm.  'Ow  5soq5a.^t%^^ 
quantity  of  indnstiT,  and  increased  1^  ^emaxtdL^^^  ^^vcvqn^ 
arddei:  and  all  of  item  at  thdr  ccHiiiii£9Qfiein«&X,  ve^^^^  ^^^ 
'.^  Annual  Register ;.voA.  \«:v\.  V  *• 
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time  afterwards,  tended  to  throw  a  certain  sum'  of  monejr 
into  more  active  circulation,  and  to  multiply  the  transfers  of 
property  from  one  hand  to  another.  As  mese  speculations 
still  retained  their  popularity,  the  apparent  prosperity  arising 
from  their  artificial  stimulus  presented  an  imposing  aspect. 
New  companies  were  formed;  day  after  day  teemed  with 
successive  projects ;  and  the  shares  of  joint-stock  companies 
not  only  sustained  the  absurdly  high  prices  which  they 
reached  in  the  latter  end  of  1824,  but  even  rose  &r  higher."* 
A  list  is  given  in  a  note  to  this  account,  from  a  French  pe- 
riodical publication,  of  the  joint-stock  companies  formed  in 
England  in  1824  and  the  beginning  of  1825 ;  according 
to  which  the  totsd  number  of  companies  was  276,  and 
their  nominal  capital  174,114,050/.  Among  those  enu- 
merated are  48  for  railroads,  with  a  capital  of  22,454,000A; 
84  for  metal-mining,  with  a  capital  of  24,495,000/. ;  33  for 
canals  and  locks,  with  a  capital  of  17,753,000/. ;  42  gas 
companies,  with  a  capital  of  11,110,000/.;  20  insurance 
companies,  with  a  capitel  of  41,800,000/.;  23  banking  com- 
panies, with  a  capital  of  21,610,000il ;  10  companies  for  the 
cultivation  of  indigo,  sugar,  &c,  with  a  capital  of  10,500,000/.; 
besides  others  for  working  coal-mines,  for  navigation,  for 
fisheries,  for  pearl-fishing,  for  agriculture,  for  the  supply  of 
water,  for  the  supply  of  milk,  for  the  embankment  of  Lon- 
don, for  tunnels  under  the  Thames  (2),  for  sea-water  baths, 
for  newspapers,  &c.  In  the  *  Times  *  and  *  Morning  Chro- 
nicle *  for,the  23rd  and  24th  of  January,  1825,  there  appeared 
advertisements  of  36  several  companies ;  among  which  were 
the  East  London  and  United  Docks  Railro^l  Company, 
the  Westminster  Fish  ditto,  the  Metropolitan  Loan  and 
Investment  ditto,  the  Koyal  National  Bath  ditto,  the  London 
Brick  ditto,  the  British  Iron  ditto,  the  General  United  Cotl 
ditto,  the  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Hants  Railroad  ditto,  the 
Taunton  Grand  Western  Railroad  ditto,  the  London  North- 
em  Railroad  ditto,  the  Metropolitan  Aldemey  Dairy  ditto, 
the  Metropolitan  Flour  and  Bread  ditto,  &c.  In  many  of 
these  projects,  especially  in  those  for  carrying  on  minine 
operations  in  South  America,  the  price  of  shares  mounted 
about  this  time  with  a  rapidity  almost  threatening  to  rival 
what  had  been  seen  in  the  year  1 720.  Thus,  the  100/.  shares 
of  the  Anglo-Mexican  Mining  Company,  which  were  selling 
at  133/.  on  tbie  lOOa.  ol  "DiwaOTJoet,  \S-24,  were  at  258/.  on 
the  1  Itli  of  Jaimary,  \%^?>  \  m^iJossi  ^^  ^\Qft  ^^^^^ose  in 
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the  Brazilian  Mining  Company  rose  from  a  discount  of  10«. 
to  a  premium  of  70/1,  or  from  99/.  lOs,  to  170/. ;  those  of  the 
Colombian  from  119/i  to  182/. ;  the  instalments  actually  paid 
in  each  of  these  three  cases  having  been  only  10  per  cent, 
or  10/.  on  the  share :  the  400/.  shares  in  the  Real  del  Monte, 
upon  which  70/.  had  been  paid,  rose  from  550/.  to  1350/.,  so 
that  here  an  outlay  of  70/.  for  a  single  month  produced  a 
profit  of  eooL,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  nearly  14,000  per 
cent  per  annum :  the  40/.  shares  of  the  United  Mexican, 
upon  which  10/.  had  been  paid,  rose  from  35/.  to  155/.,  which 
was  a  still  higher  rate  of  profit.*  But  this  could  not  go  on 
long :  the  inevitable  reaction  and  reverse  began  to  be  felt,  in 
the  market  both  of  shares  and  of  goods,  by  the  end  of  the 
spring  or  first  quarter  of  the  year.  Unexpectedly  large 
supplies  and  diminished  demand  came  at  the  same  time ;  the 
exertions  which  had  been  made  in  anticipation  of  rising 
prices  produced  the  former ;  the  expectation  now  entertained 
of  a  decline  of  prices,  the  latter.  As  Mr.  Tooke  has  well 
remarked,  **  the  demand,  on  such  occasions,  is  diminished  in 
a  greater  degree  than  the  actual  consumption.  When  the 
conviction  is  once  established  that  there  is  an  approaching 
relief,  by  [a  fresh  importation,  from  the  existing  deficiency 
of  supply,  the  manufacturers  and  the  dealers,  bom  wholesale 
and  retail,  limit  their  purchases  to  merely  what  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  manufiicturers  work  up,  and  the  dealers  and 
shopkeepers  run  off,  their  previously  accumulated  stocks, 
before  tiiey  buy  afresh;  and  this  they  do  only,  as  it  is 
termed,  from  hemd  to  mouth.  There  is,  m  such  cases,  a  post- 
ponement of  demand,  as,  under  the  opposite  circumstances 
of  apprehended  scarcity  and  rising  markets,  an  anticipation  of 
demand."t  And  there  was  also  a  diminished  export,  occa- 
sioned by  the  high  prices  to  which  most  articles  had  risen. 
Hence  an  accumulation  of  stocks  far  beyond  what  there  was 
any  prospect  or  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  except  at  a  sa- 
crifice rumous  to  the  holders.  The  recoil  of  markets,  as 
always  happens,  was  preceded  by  a  panic  and  a  resistance, 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  nature  of  the  articles  and  of 
3ie  particular  branch  of  trade ;  but  most  articles,  as  we  have 
said,  began  to  evince  a  tendency  downwards  before  the  sum- 
mer of  this  year.    The  reaction  was  first  felt  in  cotton,  in 

•   *  Saeh  appear  to  be  the  facli,  at  »ta\ed.  \iuV  woV'SWS'iV*^^'*^^^ 
Uhle  f(iven  in  the  .innual  Reinster  for  \S2:v,  'p.  r&. 
t  History  ofPiieet,  iL  1S5. 
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which  the  principal  OYer-tra^Ung  had  ooeorred ;  but  the 
actual  fkll  of  prices  in  this  and  other  articles  did  not  tehe 
place  till  about  midsummer.  Between  June,  1825,  and  Ja- 
nnaiT,  1826,  bowed  Geor^  cotton  fell  from  18^.  to  S^l 
per  .lb.,  East  Georgia  from  18^.  to  4<L,  cochineal  fh>m  24f. 
to  liSff.  6d^  indigo  Inom  16«.  to  7s.,  cinnamon  from  12<.  to 
6a.,  mace  from  18«.  to  5s.  6d.,  nutmegs  from  12s.  to  3«.  6dL, 
pepper  from  8^.  to  Akd,,  tobacco  from  9d.  to  3d^  China 
imw  silk  from  29«.  lOd.  to  13s.  Sd.y  sugar  from  41 «.  5d,  to 
S8s.  9id.  per  cwt,  white  Havannah  ditto  from  55s.  to  iSs^ 
cofifee  from  79«.  to  47«.,  saltpetre  from  36s.  to  22s.,  talloir 
from  43«.  to  31s.,  British  pig-iron  from  12/.  to  8/.  per  ton, 
lead  from  30/.  to  22/.,  si>elter  from  41/.  15s.  to  26/.*  Thus, 
by  the  end  of  1825,  prices  generally  may  be  said  to  have 
fallen  to  much  about  the  pcnnt  from  which  thev  had  started 
eighteen  months  before,  continuing  to  ascend  n>r  two-thirds 
of  that  space  of  time  till  they  had  attained  to  twice  or  m 
some  cases  to  three  times  their  original  height  The  fiill  there- 
fore was  accomplished  in  half  the  time  that  it  had  taken  to 
produce  the  rise.  The  decline  in  the  loan  and  share  market 
was  still  more  precipitous.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  sub- 
scribers bad  nouiing  to  trust  to  but  the  profits  upon  a  rise  of 
iheir  stock  wherewith  to  pay  their  instalments,  or  the  &ar 
lity  <^  borrowing  at  a  low  rate  of  interest ;  and  on  the  dis- 
appointment of  these  expectations  they  were  obliged  to  sell 
out  at  any  price,  and  the  demand  for  investment  became 
limited  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  persons  actu- 
ally possessed  of  capital  or  real  means.  Then  it  was  fbimd 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  foreign  loans  that  the  security 
was  insufficient  or  suspicious,  while  all  of  them  were  of 
course  depressed  by  the  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest  in  tlui 
country.  "  It  is  to  be  considered,"  writes  Mr.  Tooke,  **  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  transfers  of  the  ori^nal  shares  in  the 
foreign  loans,  and  in  the  new  schemes,  while  the  paymenir 
on  ihem  were  light,  and  while]^confidence  was  stall  entirr 
were  carried  on  by  a  medium  ^gendered  in  a  great  degrr 
by  those  very  transactions ;  and  tibat  the  profits  realized  < 
anticipated  by  the  successive  shareholders  afforded  a  fbj 
of  additional  credit,  as  well  as  of  nominal  capital,  w: 
which  they  might  and  did  appear  as  purchasers  of  other  < 
jects  of  exchange.  But,  as  new  loans  and  schemes  w 
successiyely  bTO\xg\i\.  iox'SRvc^  oiti  grounds  more  or  less  f 

•  Sec  Ta\Ac  VuTooV^^t'^'Wv*..  ^\'Wv»tvKx.\v\. 
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oious,  all  tending  to  the  additional  absorption  of  capital^ 
while  the  increasing  calls,  with  the  high  premium  payable 
on  the  former  loans  and  schemes,  were  beginning  to 
press  upon  the  shareholdera,  the  weakest,  in  the  first  instance, 
would  endeavour  to  realize  without  any  longer  finding 
ready  buyers.  A  pause  naturally  ensued ;  and,  under  such 
circumstances,  a  pause  is  generally  fatal  to  projects  that  do 
not  proceed  on  solid  grounds."*  The  greatest  elevation 
of  the  prices  of  shares  having  been  attained  in  January 
and  February  of  this  year  1825,  immediately  after  that  then? 
ensued  a  pause,  then  a  slight  decline,  and  then  a  rapid 
fall  in  May  and  June.  "  The  South  American  loans,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Tooke,  "entailed  a  loss  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  sums  subscribed,  there  having  been  no  dividends  be- 
yond a  small  part  retained  and  paid  back  under  the  name 
of  dividends.  And  the  Mexican  and  South  American  mining 
subscriptions,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  proved  to  be 
a  total  loss  of  the  capital  paid.  Of  the  other  schemes,  some 
few,  which  were  undertaken  on  fair  and  solid  grounds,  sur- 
vived ;  but  a  large  proportion  were  abandoned,  at  a  sacrifice 
of  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  deposits  and  first 
payments.  The  losses  thus  sustained  were  severely  felt  in 
the  fortunes  of  individuals  unconnected  with  trade ;  but  they 
likewise  entered  largely  into  the  causes  of  the  banking  and 
commercial  failures  which  followed."!  General  distrust 
now  succeeded  to  the  unbounded  credit  and  confidence  which 
had  been  first  produced  by  and  had  then  in  its  turn  im- 
pelled the  high  prices  and  extravagant  speculation.  The 
pressure  upon  the  money  market  came  first ;  but  it  was  not  till 
December  that  the  fall  of  the  banks  began  with  that  of  the 
house  of  Pole  and  Co.,  in  London,  which  stopped  payment 
early  in  that  month,  after  struggling  with  difficulties  for 
above  a  week.  A  severe  run  now  commenced  upon  other 
London  banks,  three  or  four  more  of  which  gave  way,  along 
with  sixty-three  country  banks,  in  the  course  of  this  month. 
**  Bank  of  England  notes  and  gold,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  in  u 
pamphlet  on  the  currencpr,  which  he  published  in  January 
1826,  and  portions  of  which  he  has  reprinted  in  his  *  History 
of  Prices,'  **were  almost  the  only  medium  which  would 
then  be  accepted  in  payment  throughout  the  country  \  ^\. 
Hank  of  England  notes,  where  even  the^  w«y«  \a^<&Ti^sT4»£^'1 
as  gold,  could  not  supply  the  chaftm  cr««LVi^Vs  \>aft  ^\a«s^^. 
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of  the  local  paper,  since  the  Bank  had  ceased  to  issne  one 
pound  notes ;  gold,  therefore,  was  required  specifically  for 
this,  as  well  as  for  the  more  general  purposes  of  meeting  the 
demand  from  want  of  confidence  in  the  paper.  The  drain 
upon  the  Bank  coffers  for  gold,  for  internal  purposes,  was^ 
iVom  these  causes,  so  great,  that,  following  a  previous  drain 
for  exportation,  douhts  were  entertained  whether  cash  pay- 
ments could  be  continued.  Happily  the  public  escaped  A» 
calamity  of  a  second  suspension.  The  contraction  whidf 
had  taken  place  in  the  circulating  medium,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  nearly  all  the  country  paper,  and  the  cessation  of 
almost  all  transactions  on  credit,  and  the  detention  of 
sums  for  the  purpose  of  increased  reserves  by  bankers  and 
others,  was  greater,  perhaps,  than  had  ever  before  occurred, 
Botwithstauding  that  an  enlarged  issue  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  had  been  made  through  the  medium  of  extended 
discounts  of  mercantile  bills ;  and  this  contraction  was  at 
lengtli  effectual  in  occasioning  an  influx  of  gold  sufficient  to 
place  the  Bank  out  of  immediate  danger.  In  the  mean  time 
tt  liad  isFued  a  few  one  pound  notes,  to  supply  the  urgent 
-wants  of  the  country  circulation.  A  box  containing  about 
600,000^  or  700,000il  of  one  pound  notes,  which  had  been 
put  aside  unused,  had  been  discovered  by  an  accident,  it  is 
said,  in  the  possession  of  the  Bank ;  and  these  were  imme- 
diately issued  in  the  week  ending  the  24th  December. 
1825."*  While  admitting,  however,  that  the  relief  afforded 
by  this  issue  was  very  seasonable,  Mr.  Tooke  doubts  whether 
it  was  so  essential  as  has  been  supposed,  in  rescuing  the  Bank 
from  suspension,  the  fact  appearing  to  be  that  the  severest 
part  of  the  run  for  gold  was  over  in  the  week  preceding 
the  issue.  He  goes  on  to  describe  the  state  of  universal  and^ 
severe  pressure  that  now  succeeded  **  the  great  fhcility 
.  which  only  a  few  months  before  had  been  experienced  by 
speculators,  projectors,  and  inventors  of  every  kind,  in 
laising  whatever  sums  they  might  require  at  the  shortest 
Botice,  and  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  on  securities  of  goods,  on 
mortgages,  or  on  bills  at  whatever  length  of  date,  or  on 
mere  pergonal  credit  :**  instead  of  all  this  there  was  now  felt 
everywhere  "  an  utter  inabilitjr  to  raise  money  upon  any  but 
the  best  and  most  convertible  securities.  Goods  became  un- 
saleable, beyoud  xWVmmedlate  and  urgent  wants  of  the  con- 
earners,  so  thattbe  «^»^\A-«\A.Ocwc^^Qas(aSLV^  beldin  anticipa- 
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tion  of  demand,  were  wholly  unavailable  to  meet  the  pecu- 
niary engagements  of  the  Holders.  Thus,  many  merchants, 
haying  accepted  bills  for  only  half  the  invoice  amount  of 
wool,  cotton,  and  silk  coming  to  their  consignment,  were 
unable  to  realize  even  that  half  by  sales,  or  by  advances  on 
the  security  of  the  bill  of  lading ;  and  not  only  no  further 
advances  could  be  obtained  by  way  of  loan  on  the  security 
of  goodet,  but  the  advances  already  made  were  peremptorily 
called  in.  Advances  on  mortgage,  owing  to  tne  usury  law, 
were  wholly  out  of  the  question.  From  the  same  cause, 
namely,  the  value  of  the  use  of  monied  capital  having  risen 
beyond  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  which  has  been  imposed  by 
law  as  the  maximum,  no  bills,  however  good  in  point  of 
security,  were  convertible,  which  had  longer  to  run  than 
ninety-five  days,  and  which  did  not  come  within  the  forma 
prescribed  by  the  Bank  as  the  rule  of  its  discounts.  The 
different  shopkeepers,  retail  tradesmen,  and  small  fietrmers , 
having  taken  in  payment  in  the  course  of  their  dealings  the 
notes  of  the  country  banks  which  subsequently  failed,  were 
prevented  from  making  their  payments  within  the  stipulated 
periods  to  the  manufieictnrers  and  wholesale  dealers ;  and 
these,  consequently,  were  unable  to  fblfil  their  engagements, 
or  discharge  their  acceptances  to  ihs  importing  merchants."* 
With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  circulation,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Hank  of  Euglaud,  Mr.  Tooke  has  shown  that  down  to 
October  1824  there  was  nothing  to  find  fiiultwith:  at  the 
commencement  of  that  month  the  issues  of  paper  did  not  ex- 
ceed 19,()00,000/.«  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  the  coffers  of  the 
Bank,  though  it  had  been  reduced  by  two  or  three  millions 
since  January,  was  still  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  one- 
third  to  the  liabilities  of  the  establishment  **  And  yet,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Tooke,  *♦  it  was  at  this  period  of  a  currency 
which,  looking  only  at  the  position  of  the  Bank,  was  in  a 
perfectly  sound  state,  that  tne  spirit  of  speculation,  which 
nad  several  months  before  been  runninff  riot  in  the  share 
market,  had  extended  to  the  markets  for  goods.  The  ex* 
changes  had  indeed  ffiven  way,  but  it  was  only  in  such  a 
degree  as  had  allowed  of  reducing  the  treasure,  which  had 
been  of  inconvenient  magnitude."!  It  cannot  therefore  be 
said,  that  the  speculative  spirit  was  originally  excited  by 
any  eiilarffement  of  its  issues  on  the  part  of  ltk«  ^vciSs..   ^"^ 


in  the  early  part  of  October  Cl8-24\  th«  diwosaxA  'Iw   ^^ 
became  more  marked,  the  exchanges  ciLipmeti<s«^^^»^5^^^ 
•  Hittorj  of  Price;  ii.  164.  ^  \\>.^.>'»\-  ^ 
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iall,  and  the  drain  on  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  proceeded  from 
that  time  at  such  a  rate,  that  by  February  1826,  the  quantity 
of  bullion  had  been  reduced  by  nearly  three  millions,  as  com- 
pared with  its  amount  in  the  preceding  October,  and  by  five 
millions  as  compared  with  its  amount  in  February  of  the  pre- 
^ding  year ;  and  at  this  singularly  chosen  moment  the  circu- 
lation was  enlarged  by  about  a  million :  the  securities  being 
at  the  same  time  increased  by  no  less  an  amount  than  six 
millions,  a  proceeding  which  would  of  necessity  have  led  to  a 
still  furtiier  extension  of  the  circulation  if  there  had  not  taken 
place  a  great  increase  of  tiie  revenue,  which  reduced  the 
amount  of  the  deficiency  bills.  The  circulation,  which 
had  been  19,736,990/.  on  the  28th  of  Februan^,  1824,  stood  at 
80,753,760/.  on  the  same  day  in  liB25;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  spring  it  was  further  increased  to  twenty-one  millions. 
"  This  increase  of  the  circulation,"  Mr.  Tooke  remarks,  **  at 
the  precise  time  when  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  reduction  of 
the  issues,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  limitation  of  them,  was  so 
strongly  indicated,  could  not  &il  of  promoting,  altlioagh  it 
had  not  excited,  tiie  tendency  which  then  existed  to  extra- 
iragance  of  speculation.  It  is  very  possible  that,  by  the 
utmost  practicable  contraction,  the  Bank  might  not  have 
been  able  effectually  to  repress  the  spirit  of  speculation,  the 
motives  to  which  were  then  so  powerful ;  but  the  misfortune 
was,  that  not  only  did  the  Bank  not  do  what  was  practicable 
to  check,  but  it  did  the  very  reverse,  it  actual! v  aaded  to  the 
existing  facilities.  The  Bank  had  not  kindled  the  fire,  but, 
instead  of  attempting  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames,  it 
supplied  fuel  for  maintaining  and  extending  the  conflagra- 
tion."* While  it  is  contended,  however,  that  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  great  error  committed  by  the 
Bank  in  having  thus  extended  its  circulation  instead  of  con- 
tracting it,  between  the  summer  of  1824  and  tiie  end  of 
April,  1825,  it  is  admitted  that,  in  the  position  of  difficulty  in 
which  it  had  thus  placed  itself,  there  was  presented  to  it  a 
choice  only  of  evils ;  "  and,"  it  is  added,  "  it  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether,  in  being  passive,  or  nearly  so,  as  it  was, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  preserving  the  securities  nearly  uni- 
form as  was  the  case  in  the  interval  from  April  till  the  au- 
tumn of  1825,  and  allowing  the  public  to  operate  on  the 
bullion  and  deposits,  the  Bank  did  not  adopt  the  lesser  evil."t 
Between  the  end.  ot  lAd.v<;^  «xA  \!bA  end  of  September  tho 

•  Hia'-ory  ot  VtWca,  u.  \"i%.  \\S^.^s\^\, 
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circulation  -was  reduced  by  little  more  than  a  million ;  and 
the  average  in  the  two  qnarters  ending  in  June  and  Septem- 
ber was  only  about  half-a-million  less  than  it  had  been  m  the 
last  quarter  of  1824.  After  this,  a  heavy  drain  commenced 
upon  the  Bank,  principally,  it  is  probable,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  gold  to  the  country  banks,  which  were  now 
beginmg  to  experience  a  severe  run/  On  the  24th  of 
December  the  treasure  was  reduced  to  l,027,000iL  (namely, 
426,000/.  in  coin,  601,000/.  in  bullion),  which  was  consider* 
ably  less  than  it  had  beoi  at  the  time  of  the  suspension  in 
February,  1797.  This  was  the  lowest  point  to  which  the 
stock  of  gold  and  silver  was  brought ;  but  the  succeeding  was 
the  week  of  greatest  alarm  and  excitement  In  the  course  of 
that  week  the  directors  applied  to  the  government  fbr  a  new 
cash  restriction,  declaring  their  belief  that  they  were  likely 
to  be  run  dry;  but  ministers  firmly  declined  to  interfere. 
On  the  morning  of  Monday  the  19th,  a  fresh  supi>ly  of  bul- 
lion was  obtained,  and  additional  supplies  came  in  in  the 
course  of  the  week ;  but  the  assistance  that  was  procured  in 
this  way  probably  would  not  of  itself  have  been  sniBcient  to 
prevent  a  stoppage.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Bank  Charter,  in  1832,  Mr.  Richards,  who  had  been 
deputy  governor  of  ihe  Bank  in  1825,  after  stating  that  on 
the  night  of  Saturday  the  17th,  they  were  expecting  gold  on 
the  Monday,  added,  **  But,  what  ifM  much  more  imjportant^ 
whether  from  fiiti^e,  or  whether  from  being  satisfied,  the 
public  mind  had  yielded  to  circumstances,  and  the  tide  turned 
at  the  moment  on  that  Saturday  night"  In  the  coarse  of  the 
next  week  the  directors  adopted  what  Mr.  Tooke  describes 
as  **  the  bold,  and  somewhat  empirical,  but  (as  it  turned  out 
to  be  successful)  the  salutary  measure  of  enlarging  their 
issues  by  discounting  freely  at  five  per  cent  (to  which 
the  rate  had  been  recently  increased)  all  mercantile  paper 
that  had  any  pretensions  to  security."*  This  they  were 
enabled  to  do  by  the  exchanges  having  previously  taken 
a  decidedly  favourable  turn.  In  the  course  of  the  month 
of  December  the  issues  of  Bank  paper  were  gradually 
increased  from  17,477,290/.  (at  which  they  stood  on  tlie 
3rd)  to  25,709,410/.  (on  the  31st).  The  discounts  had  haem 
increased  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  millions,  «.tA«w^v«t^M(t 
bills  had  been  purchased  in  the  marVei  \o  iCbiX  ^  V««»  ^ 
three  mjlUons.    The  official  value  of  tVie  \wi\K>T\a\.Ti  ^OdSa  «*- 
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tnordinary  year  rose  to  44,137,482/. ;  that  of  the  exports 
was  nduoed  to  56,335»514/. ;  that  of  the  British  and  Irish 
prodace  aod  manufactares  exported  being  47,166*0201.  But; 
notwithstanding  the  diminished  quantity  of  these  last,  the 
rating  according  to  real  value  was  incr^fied  by  the  general 
rise  of  prices  to  38,870,851/.  The  real  value  of  the  home 
produce  exported  (his  year  to  Central  and  South  Ami;rica 
was  6,425,715/.,  or  three  times  what  it  had  been  in  1816; 
and  it  had  been  regularly  increasing,  without  the  exception 
of  a  single  season,  ror  the  last  six  years. 
^  1826. — The  commercial  history  of  the  year  1826  naturally 
commences  with  the  sequel  and  conclusion  of  the  panic  which 
had  begun  in  the  money  market  in  the  end  of  the  preceding 
year.  Few  mercantile  failures  of  much  importance  took 
place,  at  least  in  the  metropolis,  till  towards  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary. It  was  not  till  then  that  the  bills  and  other  obligations 
of  the  commercial  community  which  had  originated  before 
the  suspension  of  credit  and  confidence  be^an  generally  to 
become  due.  A  large  proportion  of  these  bills,  both  inlaud 
and  foreign,  was  discounted  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  De- 
cember and  the  early  part  of  January  ;  and  this  accommoda- 
tion, besides  enabling  the  holders  to  xnake  their  immediate 
payments,  also  afforded  further  relief  by  the  extended  issue 
of  Bank  paper,  which  in  some  degree  supplied  the  vacuum 
occasioned  by  the  paralysis  of  private  credit  **  But,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  I'ooke,  writing  during  the  progress  of  the  events 
which  he  describes,  in  a  postscript  to  a  subsequent  edition  of 
his  pamphlet,  published  at  the  end  <^  February,  "  when  the 
bills  become  due,  and  there  is  no  longer  a  facility  of  renew- 
ing them,  the  acceptors  are  unable  to  meet  their  payments, 
either  because  they  have  not  received  the  remittances  which 
they  expected  from  abroad,  and,  although  possessed  of  pro- 
perty, cannot  immediately  convert  it  by  sale  or  pledge,  or 
because,  though  solvent  when  they  gave  their  acceptances, 
they  have  ceased  to  be  so  by  the  further  fall  of  prices,  or  by 
the  failure  of  their  debtors.  The  failures  of  mercantile  firms 
have  accordingly,  for  some  weeks  pas^  occurred  to  a  vast 
and  alarming  extent  Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  houses 
have  been  large  shippers  of  goods,  for  which  they  had  given 
their  acceptances  to  the  manufacturers.  The  losses  thus 
sustained  by  the  manMi^aclwrers  are  aggravated  bv  the  great 
fSEdl  in  the  price,  an^  \!ti^  ^a^^^^^ik  o*^  demand  for  their 
goods,  resulting  from  XVt  oN«\iiiv«\aJC\wi  q\  ^^  x^-^  vaa- 
terial,  and  from  t\ie  i^TeN\o\»  «vxc«fts«w%  ^\fe'»^^^-i'8.  ^^>^^ 
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of  the  mauufactured  articles  with  which  the  foreign  markets 
have  been  glutted.    The  speculative^  demand,  too,  in  last 
spring,  occasioned  our  own  shop-keepers,  both  in  town  and 
country,  to  stock  themselves  more  largely  than  usual.    Many 
of  these  have  contributed  of  late  to  swell  the  lists  of  bank- 
rupts ;  and  such  of  them  as  have  not  failed  are,  both  from 
necessity,  and  from  the  opinion  of  future  cheapness,  going  in 
the  opposite  extreme  of  running  their  stocks  to  the  lowest 
amount  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  their  business."* 
The  number  of  bankruptcies,  which  had  risen  from  65  in 
September,  and  82  in  October,  1825,  to  142  in  November, 
and  224  in  December,  and  the  total  number  of  which  in  that 
year  had  been  1108,  was  287  in  January  1826,  in  February 
264,  in  March  219,  in  April  342,  in  May  225,  in  June  218, 
and  upon  the  whole  year,  2583.    The  pressure  arising  from 
this  state  of  things,  too,  was  severely  felt  by  the  labouring 
iilasses,  in  the  want  of  employment  and  the  reduction  of  wages, 
in  addition  to  their  losses  in  being  holders  of  the  notes  of  the 
country  banks  that  had  suspended  payment.  But,  even  withtrat 
taking  this  last  feature  into  consideration,  which  was  distinct 
£rom  and  over  and  above  wliat  had  been  experienced  in 
1793,  Mr.  Tooke  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  derangement 
and  distress  now  suffered  would  be  found  to  exceed  what 
had  been  felt  in  that  year,  both  in  extent  and  intensity.    As 
had  been  done  then,  ministers  had  been  strongly  urged  to 
assist  the  mercantile  community  by  an  issue  of  exchequer 
bills  under  a  commission ;  but  this  expedient  they  firmly  re- 
fused to  adopt    They  prevailed  upon  the  Bank,  however, 
with  much  difficulty,  to  agree  to  make  advances  to  an  extent 
not  exceeding  3,000,000/.,  on  the  security  of  goods.    But  by 
this  time,  in  fact,  confidence  was  already  in  a  great  measure 
restored — at  least,  "  the  confidence,*'  to  quote  Mr.  Tooke's 
expression,  "  that  was  most  required  by  the  holders  of  goods, 
namely,  the  confidence  on  the  part  of  buyers  that  prices  were 
no  longer  upheld  by  undue  credit;"— and  the  whole  amount 
of  the  advances  actually  made  by  the  Bank  was  under 
400,000/.       Of  this   sum,  Manchester  received  115,490/., 
Glasgow   81,700/.,    Sheffield  59,500/.    Liverpool   41,450/.; 
and  smaller  sums  went  to  Huddersfield,  Birmingham,  Dundee, 
and  Norwich.   "  After  the  clearance,"  concludes  Mr.  Tooke, 
**  which  had  been  effected  in  the  latter  part  of  1825,  and  in 
the  early  mouths  of  1826,  of  the  unsound  ^t\.  qI^^^Xmc^k:^^ 

•  Quoted  in  Iliator^  ot  I?t»B*,-\\.  \^'V  • 
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ttnd  commercial  credits,  which  had  been  engendered  by  an 
undue  degree  of  confidence,  and  of  the  spirit  of  oiterprise,  in 
the  immediately  preceding  period,  trade  and  manu&ctores 
resamed  their  wonted  course,  and  hardly  any  trace  remained 
attbe  close  of  1826  of  their  having  been  disturbed  in  their 
progress."*  There  was,  however,  another  sodden  increase 
of  bankruptcies  towards  the  end  of  the  year :  the  number 
rose  from  130  in  October  to  241  in  November,  and  212  in 
December.  A  rather  cold  and  dry  spring  had  been  followed 
by  a  steady  course  of  warm  and  brilliant  weather,  from  the 
end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  September,  and  the  harvest 
had  been  remarkably  early,  had  proved  to  be  of  rather  more 
than  average  quantity,  and  had  been  secured  in  the  bestooor 
ditioD.  The  average  price  of  wheat  fell  from  60«.  3d,  in 
January  to  55«.  7d,  in  March— partly,  it  may  be,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prevailing  want  of  confidence^  and  the  great 
Eressure  for  money,  but  more  probably  owing  to  an  aroie- 
ension  which  was  then  entertained  that  government,  as  had 
been  done  in  the  preceding  spring,  intended  to  liberate  the 
wheat  in  bond  at  a  low  duty.  Upon  a  declaration  made  by 
ministers  in  parliament  tlmt  they^  had  no  such  intention, 
the  average  price  rose  again  in  April  to  59«.  Sd.  The  prices 
of  food  in  general,  however,  keeping  high,  and  the  sufferings 
and  loud  complaints  of  the  working  classes,  who  had  broken 
out  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts  into  acts  of 
violence,  having  occasioned  considerable  alarm  or  uneasiness, 
ministers,  on  the  1st  of  May,  notwithstanding  their  previoas 
declaration,  proposed  to  parliament  the  release  of  all  the  corn 
then  in  bond,  and,  further,  asked  for  discretionary  powers  to 
admit  foreign  CTain  to  the  extent  of  500,000  quarters  in  case 
of  the  coming  harvest  proving  unfavourable ;  intimating,  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  great  relaxation  of  the  existing  com 
laws  would  probably  be  proposed  in  the  next  session.  These 
circumstances,  and  the  result  of  the  harvest,  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  price  of  wheat  at  a  low  range  for  the  rest  of  the 
year ;  the  average  having  fallen  to  548.  5d,  in  October,  and 
being  still  only  55«.  Sd,  m  December.  Other  erains,  how- 
ever, bad  suffered  from  the  drought;  and,  aldiough  by  an 
order  in  council  dated  the  1st  of  September  foreign  oats  were 
admitted  at  a  duty  of  2«.  per  quarter,  and  peas  and  beans  at  a 
duty  of  Zs.  6</.,  the  prices  of  these  descriptions  of  agricultural 
produce  all  con\\n\ie^  \i\^«t  \htQu^hout  this  year,  daring 
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ti  resti-icted  state  of  the  circulation,  than  fhey  had  been  darine 
the  enlarged  circulation  of  the  spring  of  1825.  The  officiiu 
Talue  of  £he  imports  this  year  fell  to  37,686,113/.,  or  nearly 
to  what  it  had  been  in  1824;  and  that  of  the  exports  to 
51,042,021/.,  which  was  a  lower  {joint  than  it  had  reached 
since  1 820.  The  real  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  exported  was  only  31,536,724/.,  which  was 
less  than  it  had  been  since  1811,  or  in  any  year  of  the 
century,  that  only  excepted.  The  principal  ffdling  off 
was  in  the  exports  to  the  United  States,  from  7/)l 8,934/.  to 
4,659,018/. ;  in  those  to  Central  and  Southern  America,  from 
6,425,715/.  to  3,194,947/.:  and  in  those  to  British  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  from  5,847,287/.  to  4,601,072/, 
1827. — As  soon  as  Parliament  met  this  year,  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  February,  ministers  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to 
bring  forward  their  new  com  law ;  but  after  the  question 
had  been  delayed  for  a  few  weeks,  first,  by  the  paralytic 
attack  which  terminated  the  political  life  of  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  then  by  the  illness  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Canning,  it  was 
withdrawn  early  in  June,  on  an  important  amendment  beiog 
carried  against  the  Grovernment  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  ana 
all  that  was  done  was  to  pass  a  short  act  late  in  the  session 
allowing  all  foreign  grain  warehoused  before  the  1st  of  July 
to  be  admitted  for  consumption,  on  payment  of  certain  duties, 
till  the  1st  of  May  1828.  The  spnng  and  summer  had  not 
been  quite  so  promising  as  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  harvest  was  late ;  but  the  produce  of  all  sorts  of  grain 
was  a  full  avera^  as  to  quantity.  The  wheat,  however, 
proved  very  inferior  to  that  of  1826  as  to  quality.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  had  gradually  risen  from  538,  6(L  in 
January  to  59«.  6d,  in  July;  after  which  it  fell  to  57«.  11(^. 
in  August,  and  to  55«.  in  ^ptember :  and  then,  when  it  was 
found  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  any  farther  advance  of 
price,  nearly  all  the  wheat  and  fiour  in  bond,  amounting  to 
nearly  600,000  quarters,  was  entered  for  consumption  under 
the  new  act  The  effect  was,  that  the  decline  of  prices  went 
on  at  an  accelerated  rate,  till  in  December  the  average  price 
of  wheat  had  fallen  to  50«.  2d,  <*  But  this  fall  took  place/' 
observes  Mr.  Tooke,  *•  not  only  without  any  coincident  con- 
traction of  Bank  issues,  but  was  accompanied  by  an  incre«&^ 
of  them.  Credit  had»been  restored,  and  tV»  ^exkewiX  <ivc^\>N».- 
tion  had  been  consequently  greatly  en\aTg&A,i!iotft  «B^««v^S^?5 
^  compared  with  the  autumn  of  \8^5,  ^Yicii  ^^  -^vv**  «J: 
wicat  and  of  corn  generally  were  from  'iO  \o  ^  V^  ^^ 
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lagherten  inthe  last  u  monHiflof  1827."*  The  Bank 
lad  now  again  redooed  he  rate  of  diaeoont  to  4  per  cent; 
md  tbe  nuige  of  ceneral  pricea  continoed  low,  witk  a  ta- 
dencj  to  a  still  &itfaer  decline  in  many  instanoes.  AU»- 
cetfair  the  qoantitiea  of  foreign  grain  and  meal  admitted  6r 
Some  ooosaniption  in  I82ti  and  1827  had  amouQted  to  nol 
IM  tiMB  5,083^659  quarters.  "  If  tlie  Uw  of  1815,"  cooti- 
■ues  Mr.  Tooke,  **  had  been  rigidly  enforeed,  and  if  the 
lelaxatioo  of  it,  by  the  admission  of  foreign  cv>m  into  cot' 
■unpition  in  1825,  1836,  and  1827,  had  not  tt^kiok  plaoe,  tk 
priee  ef  wheat  in  1826  and  1827  most  inevitably  have  rmed 
nom  70«.  to  80«.,  soppoBinp  &e  public  to  have  aubmitted  t» 
m  grieroos  a  monopoly  price.  Thas,  while  aU  either  modae- 
ikms  were  at  greatly  recfaioed  prices,  and  still  fed^mg;  ire 
ahonld  have  ssen  the  prices  of  com  rismg,  so  as  to  oonstitafei 
m  severe  dearth.  And  no  possible  ingenuity  oould  in  that 
case  have  reconciled  the  state  of  the  com  markete  with  the 
State  of  the  circa]s:6oQ,  connstently  with  the  operation  ascribed 
1^  the  currency  doctrine  to  Peel's  hill."t  The  official  Talae 
tf  ^be  imports  rose  agam  this  year  to  44,887,774/.,  whi^ 
was  higher  lima  it  had  ever  before  been ;  aad  that  of  the 
exports  was  62,050,0082.,  which  was  a  still  greater  ezoeai 
above  the  amount  of  any  former  year.  Of  this  sum  not  less 
than  52,319,380/.  is  set  down  to  the  account  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  bslA  mannfactares,  implying  a  lyuantity  con- 
liderably  greater  than  twice  that  expc^ed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century.  Yet  such  had  been  the  rednctioa 
of  prices  since  then,  or  even  ^ce  a  much  more  recent  date^ 
ttuLt  the  rcftl  value  of  diis  unprecedented  quantity  of  home 
produce  exported  was  oxdy  36,8(30,871/.,  or  but  a  trifle  mors 
&an  that  of  the  quantity  exported  twenty  years  before, 
which  was  represented  by  an  official  estimate  of  no  move 
than  S3,.t9l,214/.:t  This  year  the  real  value  of  the  exports 
«5  die  United  States  wss  again  7,018,272/.,  or  as  high  as  it 
liad  been  in  1835,  and  higher  than  it  had  been  in  any  other 
year  since  1818. 

1828.— A  bill  for  regulating  the  importation  of  com,  con- 
sftracted  upon  the  same  principle  witli  that  which  was  lost  in 
ihe  last  session,  but  with  an  ari-angement  of  duties  somewhat 
more  fiivnurable  to  the  home  grower,  was  this  year  brought 

T  •  HlBtorv  of  ?i\cc»,  W.  \».  ^  iv^. 

♦  In  «nii»  of  Mt.  P«tiev**tftVA«^\TAwA,  Vj6s«si  i5."n«t.  ml  x>-  W").  tbe  raal 
value  of  Um'  BniUU  a«d  \tMfti  ^^^^f*^  Ta»»»»S»ttww^  ^^^jc^^  i. 
sUted  at»omewY»ile««xu\SlQnt>«sx>ftW«l. 
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forward  by  the  miDistry  of  the  Duke  of  Welliiigtoxi,  -which 
had  succeeded  that  of  Lord  Goderich*  and  vas  carried 
through  both  houses  of  Parliament  wiik  little  or  no  difficult  j. 
It  established  what  has  been  called  the  diding  scale;  ij 
which  the  duty  was  made  to  "vary  aooordEukg  to  the  price  in 
the  home  market,  ranging  ftom  2U.  B<L  upon  the  imperial 
quarter  of  wheat  when  the  home  price  should  be  62<^  down 
to  28.  8<f.  when  the  price  should  be  72«.,  a  nominal  duty  <^ 
1«.  being  payable  wnen  the  price  should  be  at  or  aAxme  738, 
The  prices  of  agricultural  produce  continued  at  a  low  range 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  ^ear»  the  average  price 
of  wheat  haying  only  risen  to  55&  3tL  m  May,  from  which  it 
receded  again  to  548. 9^  in  June»  and  to  &4f.  in  July.  But  the 
weather  now  became  very  wet  and  stormy,  aiid«  aldiough  the 
appearance  of  things  improved  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  the 
crops  proved  to  be  both  deficient  in  quantity  andindiierent  in 
quality.  In  these  circumstances,  ^e  average  prioe  of  wheat 
mounted  rapidly  in  the  latter  pidrt  of  the  yew,  jmd  rose  to 
7Ss.  in  November^  upon  which  the  ports  became  c^ten  under 
the  new  law  at  the  lowest  duty.  In  December^  the  average 
was  still  7U.  Sd.  The  rise,  whidi  was  accompanied  b^  a 
&11  in  the  prices  of  butchers'  meat,  imd  also  by  a  reduction 
of  the  issues  of  the  Bank,  would  have  been  still  greater,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  surplus  of  the  last  harvest  having  turned 
out  to  be  larger  than  was  supposed*  the  deficiency  in  the 
new  crop  having  proved  not  quite  so  great  as  had  been  ap* 
prehended,  there  having  been  a  great  increase  in  the  import- 
ation from  Ireland^  and  large  suppUes  having  also  come 
from  abroad,  especially  from  SpaiUt  from  which  country 
alone  between  200,(M)0  and  300^000  quarters  of  grun  were 
received  in  the  winter  of  1828-9.*  iUtogether,  the  foreign 
wheat  admitted  for  home  oonsumption  betweoa  the  harvest 
of  1828  and  that  of  1829»  amounted  to  about  850,000  quar- 
ters. MeanwJule,  the  prices  of  most  other  descriptions  of 
produce  continued  to  dedine,  or  at  least  to  keep  low.  The 
foreign  trade  of  the  country  also  remained  jneudy  stationary ; 
the  official  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year  being4540as,805^j 
of  the  exparts,  62,744^000;?.,  including  62»797,4&&£,  fiar  Bri- 
tish and  Irish  produce  and  mamifactirea — ^whieh  quantity, 
however,  though  a  little  higher  than  that  e^norted  m  1827,^ 
is  rated  at  a  somewhat  lower  valus^  ^^A^d^^**^^  ^^^'^ 
bearin^r  evidence  to  the  general  deoS^  oi  ||i6Reb.  ^ 

*  Tookew  BiaL  otPxVKiutt.'n^. 
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material  yariations  fh)m  the  preceding  year  were  that  the 
amount  sent  to  the  United  States  was  reduced  to  5,8 10,3 1 5t, 
aod  that  sent  to  Central  and  South  America  increased  from 
4,004,319/.  to  5,486,005/.,  which  was  greater  than  it  Sad  ever 
been,  excepting  only  in  the  two  years  1824  and  1825,  and 
nearly  as  great  as  in  the  former  even  of  those  years. 

1 829«— Mr.  Tooke's  account  of  the  season  and  crops  of  this 
year  is  as  follows  :—**  The  winter  of  1828-9  was  colder  than 
the  preceding  winter,  but  was  not  marked  by  any  character 
of  severity.  The  spring  following  was  rather  backward,  but 
not  remarkably  so ;  the  summer  and  autunm,  however,  were 
wet  and  cold,  and  the  harvest  was  much  protracted  by  the 
unsettled  weather  which  prevailed  during  the  whole  progress 
of  it  The  crops,  although  ill  got  in,  and,  as  the  event  proved, 
deficient  in  quantity,  and  inferior  in  quality,  were  harried  lo 
market  at  the  close  of  1829,  and  the  averages  were  in  conse- 
quence much  depressed,  having  at  the  close  of  the  year  got 
down  to  56s.  per  quarter  for  wheat  This  depression  of  the 
com  markets  between  the  close  of  1828  and  the  winter  of 
1829-30,  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  20«.  per  quarter  on 
wheat,  short  as  was  the  duration  of  the  fall,  was,  while  the 
depression  lasted,  felt  very  severely  by  the  fkrmers,  more 
especially  those  of  the  heavy  clay  lands.  The  produce  of 
these  was  very  deficient  in  quantity,  and  very  inferior  in 

n'lty,  and  got  in  at  a  very  heavy  expense.  And  those 
ers  who,  whether  under  the  infiuence  of  necessity  or  of 
opinion,  hurried  their  com  soon  after  harvest  to  market, 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  ruinous  sales :  a  large  proportion 
of  tbe  wheat  so  hurried  to  market  being  damp  and  in  bad 
condition,  as  well  as  inferior  in  quality,  was,  at  the  close  of 
1829,  and  through  January  and  February  1830,  sold  mosdy 
under  50«.,  while  the  very  small  proportion  that  came  to 
market  in  a  dry  condition,  and  of  good  quality,  fetched  fh>m 
70s,  to  75«.,  and  fine  foreign  was  worth  S\)t"*  A  large 
quantity  of  foreign  grain  had  been  admitted  for  home  con* 
sumption  in  Julv.  The  official  value  of  the  total  imports 
this  year  was  only  43,981,317/. ;  but  that  of  the  exports  rose 
to  66,835,443/. ;  and  of  this  sum  the  British  and  Irish  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  amounted  to  56,213,041/.,  or  nearly  a 
thirteenth  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Yet  such  had 
hecB  the  continued  downward  movement  of  prices,  that  tlie 
Teal  value  of  this  1&t%<&t  c^QASi^t^  ^«a  estimated  at  only 
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d5,522,627Z.»or  yery  nearly  a  milUon  less  than  the  valoe  pa^ 
upon  the  exports  of  1828. 

1830. — The  winter  of  1829-30  was  the  most  severe  of  any 
since  1813-14.  Under  the  apprehensions  thence  excited, 
and  the  clearer  evidence  of  the  deficiency  of  the  last  harvest, 
the  average  price  of  wheat  rose  from  54«.  4d,  in  January  to 
6d«.  lid,  in  April,  and  above  300,000  quarters  of  foreign 
wheat  were  admitted  for  home  consumption  at  a  duty  of 
20«.  8</.  per  quarter.  Prices,  nevertheless,  continued  to  rise^ 
so  that  by  August  the  average  was  70«.  bd.,  upon  which  the 
duty  fell  to  2«.  8(/.,  and  about  1,400,000  quarters  of  foreigxk 
wheat  were  thrown  into  the  market  This  brought  dowa 
the  average  for  October  to  60«.  \Qd. ;  but,  the  crop  having 
proved  to  be  decidedly  deficient,  prices  almost  immediately 
rallied  again,  and  rose  in  December  to  64«.  \Qd,  While  thie; 
cost  of  f(M>d  was  thus  increasing,  however,  that  of  almost  all 
other  articles  still  continued  to  diminish ;  and  trade,  whe» 
ther  more  or  less  profitable  than  heretofore,  was  carried  on 
upon  a  rapidly  enlar^^ng  scale.  The  official  value  of  the 
exports  this  year  was  46,245,241/. ;  and  that  of  the  imports 
69,691,301/.,  including  not  less  than  61,140,864/.  for  British 
and  Irish  produce  and  manu&ctures,  the  real  value  of  which» 
however,  was  estimated  at  only  37,927,561/^  indicating  a 
still  lower  state  of  prices  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
real  value  of  the  exports  to  the  Umted  States  was  now 
6,132,346/. 

1831. — The  continued  high  price  of  food  had  produced 
serious  disturbances  among  the  agricultural  labourers  in 
various  districts  of  the  country,  which  lasted  through  the 
winter  of  1830-31.    A  spring  of  no  marked  character  was 
terminated  in  May  by  a  frost  of  very  unusual  severity  foi* 
that  season  of  the  year,  and  the  wheat  crop  was  supposed  to. 
have  sustained  great  injury  from  that  cause.    During  the 
summer  the  weather  was  rather  wet,  and  throughout  the 
harvest  complaints  were  general  that  considerable  mischief 
had  been  done  by  mildew  and  in  other  ways.    In  Februanr 
the  average  price  of  wheat  had  risen  to  71«.  \Qd.  \  and,k 
although  Uie  large  importations  from  abroad  kept  down  the 
markets,  it  was  still  61&  \ld.  in  August     It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  the  crop,  inferior  as  it  was  in  qjialvt^^ 
was  not  so  deficient  in  quantity  as  had  V^ecxk  «aY^»^^  vo^ 
that  there  was  a  stock  in  hand  more  X)aaa  ^oS&ftveoX  \» "^a*^ 
till  the  next  harvest    "  As  the  impteBSVOTi  \o  ^v^  *£S»c% 
gmned  ground,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  **  the  inaxV^i^  ©s'^  ^*- 
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and  the  inferiority  of  the  wheat  operated  not  only  in  depireai- 
ing  the  averages,  but  in  deterring  speculation,  the  qnalitf 
being  of  a  description  nnfit  to  hold  over,  at  the  risk  oi 
coming  into  competition  with  a  new  crop  of  better  quality"* 
In  ^ese  circumstances  the  average  price  of  wheat  fell  bj 
the  end  of  the  year  to  58«.  3d,  The  official  value  of  tin 
hnports  this  year  rose  to  49,713,889^^  and  that  of  the  expooH 
was  71,429,004/. ;  but  of  the  latter  sum  the  British  and  Iridi 

5 reduce  and  manu&ctures  amounted  only  to  60,683,933^ 
tie  real  value  being  only  36,839,738/.,  an  appreciaticm  again 
indicating  the  continued  fall  of  prices.  To  the  United 
States  the  imports  of  home  produce  and  manufactuTes  this 
year  amounted  to  9,053,583/.;  but  those  to  Coitral  and 
South  America  fell  off,  as  compared  with  the  last  year,  fram 
5,188,562/.  to  3,615,969/. 

1832. — The  prices  of  grain  continued  pretty  steady 
throughout  the  early  part  of  1832,  with  a  t^adency  to  rise, 
produced  by  some  slightly  unfavourable  appearances  in  the 
weather  on  one  or  two  occasions;  but  the  harvest  proved 
abundant,  and  then  the  average  price  of  wheat,  which  had 
been  61«.  5d.  in  July,  began  to  descend,  and  by  October 
had  fallen  to  5 Is.  In  December  it  was  5S«.  Bd,  A  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  importations  from  Ireland,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  two  last  years,  had  also  assisted  in 
E reducing  this  result.  On  the  whole,  in  the  five  years  end- 
ig  with  1832,  the  quantity  of  foreign  and  colonial  wheat 
and  flour  admitted  for  home  consumption  had  been  not  less 
than  5,725,221  quarters;  and  the  quantity  of  foreign  and 
colonial  grain  of  all  descriptions  and  meal  had  been 
8,894,424  quarters.  Yet  the  average  price  of  wheat  during 
these  years  had  been  as  high  as  61«.  ZU,  per  Winchester 
quarter,  or  per  imperial  quarter  63«.  2ja.t  Mr.  Tooke  has 
collected  a  number  of  important  facts,  which  prove  the  low 
and  continually  descending  prices  of  commodities  generally 
throughout  these  same  five  years.  From  a  table  which  he 
^ves  of  **  some  of  the  principal  instances  of  the  greatest  de- 
pression," it  appears  that  in  1828,  tin  in  bars  was  at  73/.  ICt. 
per  ton;  that  in  1828-9  bowed  Georgia  cotton  was  at  from 
Cjrf.  to  eid,  per  lb. ;  that  in  1829  St.  Domingo  cofiee  was 
at  from  31«.  to  S3».  per  cwt. ;  that  in  1831  Virginia  tobacco 
was  at  from  2id,  to  €d.  per  lb.,  white  Havannah  sugar 
at  from  26«.  to  34s.  '^t  cw\.,  '^\\tA&h  copper  in  cakes  at 
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fW>m  86/.  to  881  per  ton ;  that  in  1832  indigo  (East  India 
superior)  was  at  from  4«.  IQd.  to  Gt,  per  lb.,  and  British  lead, 
in  pigs,  at  13/.  1U«.  per  ton.  lu  1832-3  British  iron,  in  pigs, 
fell  to  from  4/.  10«.  to  5/.  5«.  per  ton.  **  Many  other  artichs," 
it  is  added,  **  such  as  wool,  silk,  flax,  tallow,  likewise  ex- 
perienced tiieir  greatest  depression  at  different  periods  in 
this  interval,  whUe  com  was  at  a  high  range.'"^  In  all  these 
cases  the  low  price  was  the  coosequeoce  of  a  supply  exceed* 
ing  what  had  been  previously  realized  or  anticipated. 
**  Thus,''  says  Mr.  Toolu,  "  cotton,  of  which  it  was  supposed* 
at  different  stages  of  its  &11  for  some  years  before,  that  the 
supply  could  not  be  kept  up  without  an  advance  of  price, 
continued  to  increase  in  quanUty  at  less  than  half  of  what 
had  been  then  said  to  be  its  lowest  cost  of  production.  The 
same,  although  not  in  so  great  a  degree,  was  the  case  wiUi 
silk  and  flax.  Of  indigo,  the  stock  ou  hand  had  accumulated, 
at  the  close  iff  1830,  to  an  extent  much  beyond  the  estimated 
rate  of  consumption.  The  increase  of  supplies  of  coffee  from 
Java,  Brazil,  and  St.  Domingo,  till  the  close  of  1830,  was  on 
such  a  scale  as  greatly  to  outrun  the  rapidly  increasing  con- 
sumption of  Europe  ....  The  Ml  in  sugar  and  other  colo- 
nial produce  was  fully  accounted  for  on  similar  grounds. 
Of  iron,  it  is  notorious  that  during  the  interval  under  con- 
sideration, the  extension  of  furnaces,  and  the  application  of 
increased  powers  of  machinery,  had  caused  such  an  augment- 
ation of  supply  as  had  greatly  outrun  an  increasing  rate  of 
consumption.  In  the  case  of  lead,  tin,  and  copper,  there  was 
not  only  an  increase  in  the  produce  of  our  own  mines,  by 
the  application  of  increased  power  and  improved  processes, 
tut  a  competition  in  the  export  trade  with  foreign  sources  of 
supply ;  for  instajice,  lead  from  Spun,  tin  from  Banca,  and 
copper,  not  only  from  Kussia,  but  from  South  America  and 
Diba."t  The  greater  part  of  this  period  was,  in  consaqueuce, 
a  time  of  great  pressure  among  the  importers,  the  manu&o- 
turers,  wml  the  mining  interests;  and  another  bi-anch  of 
business  that  suffered  severely  was  the  private  East  India 
trade.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  ^;reat  Houise  of  Fairlie,  Feiv 
gosson,  and  Co.  at  Calcutta,  which  occurred  early  in  1830^ 
was  followed  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  by  the  fidl  of  fouff 
or  five  more  of  the  prindpal  banking  and  commerdal  esta^ 
blisbments  of  that  city.  It  is  said  that  the  amount  of  the 
liabilities  of  the  houses  which  fadled  al  Ca^c»»ab>a^^«KSbA.^'^. 

«HMMy«riVieM,ii.8lO.  ^\^.V«V*- 
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and  1832  was  not  much  under  fifteen  millions  sterling.  In  a 
few  instances,  the  India  houses  also  brought  down  their  im- 
mediate connexions  in  England ;  but,  after  all,  the  effect  was 
not  felt  in  this  country  to  an  extent  corresponding  with  the 
enormous  scale  upon  which  the  business  of  the  Calcutta  esta- 
blishments had  been  conducted.  In  this  year  1832  the  total 
official  Talue  of  the  imports  fell  agun  to  44,586,741/. ;  while 
that  of  the  exports  rose  to  75,071,571/.,  of  which  the  British 
and  Irish  produce  and  manuliictures  amounted  to  65,026,702/. 
But,  although  the  quantity  of  such  produce  and  mano&ctures 
exported  was  thus  actually  a  twelfth  greater  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  the  real  value,  such  had  been  the  conti- 
nued decline  of  prices,  was  considerably  less,  being  only 
36,133^098/,  The  principal  difference  in  other  respects  be^ 
tween  the  two  years  was,  that  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
this  year  amounted  only  to  5,468,272/. 

1833. — An  open  and  wet  winter  had  been  followed  this 
year  by  a  wet  spring  and  a  yery  hot  summer,  which  gave  rise 
to  some  apprehensions  that  the  drought,  after  parching  and 
thinning  the  ^wing  com,  might  be  succeeded  bj  heavy 
rains  to  injure  it  still  more  during  the  season  of  ripening  and 
gathering  in.  At  the  same  time  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  which  on  the  complaints  of  the  farmers  and 
landlords  had  been  appointed  early  in  the  year  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  agriculture,  produced  a  report  which  laboured  to 
show  that  the  cultivation  of  land  was  diminishing,  and  that 
the  quanti^  of  com  produced  at  home  would  proba  .ly  be 
fbund  insufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  country.  But 
these  causes  had  only  a  very  temporary  efiect  in  arresting 
the  fall  of  prices.  The  average  price  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat,  which  was  5l«.  Id.  in  January,  and  51«.  €d,  in  June, 
rose  to  53«.  2d.  in  July,  and  to  53«.  5a.  in  August ;  but,  after 
the  harvest  was  got  in  and  the  crops  were  found  to  yield  well, 
it  fell  again  to  50*.  4rf.  in  October,  and  to  47».  \vd.  in  De- 
cember. Meanwhile,  the  prices  of  most  other  commodities, 
according  to  what  usually  happens,  had  begun  steadily  to 
recover  from  the  extreme  point  of  depression  to  which  they 
had  been  brought  down  by  the  progresdve  decline  of  the 
|>receding  five  years.  A  large  mass  of  important  informa- 
tion was  collected  by  another  committee  of  the  Houso 
pt  Commons  appointed  this  year  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  nanufhctures,  CQmm«t^«  ^^  shipping;  and  from  the 
ajcamiiiatlons  taken  by  iiWV*  cowwCwx^,  v^  o^a^Nfe  \3Ra  sum* 
omrj -it  the  Histofiaa  otVr\<5«s'''wsv»^c*1  ^\iw\^fi«te«iik 
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in  the  trading  community,  bordering  on  universal  insolvency, 
which  might  be  inferred  from  the  statements  of  the  movexs 
for  the  committee  in  the  House  of  Onnmons,  it  came  out,  on 
evidence  the  most  unquestionable,  that  the  trade  and  manu- 
factures of  the  country  were  in  a  remarkably  sound  and 
healthy  state ;  that  they  were  carried  on  with  adequate  capi- 
tal •  and  reasonable  returns ;  and  that  there  was  a  general 
confidence  in  the  prospect  of  improving  markets  for  all  the 
great  staple  articles,  both  of  export  and  import"**  The  only 
evidence  of  an  opposite  character  was  given  by  persons  in  the 
iron  and  the  brass  foundry  trades,  by  those  connected  with  some 
particular  branches  of  manufactures,  and  by  others  belong- 
ing to  the  shipping  interest  The  iron  trade,  in  consequence 
of  superabundsmt  production,  was  undoubtedly,  as  has  been 
seen,  in  a  state  of  great  depression  at  the  close  of  1832 ;  but 
even  h«re,  the  supply  having  been  reduced,  prices  were  al- 
ready in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  beginning  to  improve. 
"  Of  the  few  other  witnesses  in  particular  branches  of  manu- 
facture," as  Mr.  Tooke  observes,  **  the  evidence  was  chiefiy 
of  the  inadequateuess  of  the  returns  in  their  own  business, 
but  affording  no  presumption  of  means  of  information  of  the 
general  state  of  even  their  own  peculiar  branch  of  indus- 
try."t  Upon  the  subject  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  ship- 
owners, whose  object  was  to  attribute  all  sorts  of  mischief  to 
the  late  Reciprocity  of  Duties  Act,  we  may  refer  to  a  de- 
tailed examination  of  its  allegations  and  conclusions  which 
we  had  occasion  to  lay  before  the  public  shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  the  committee's  report,  and  wliich  will  be 
found  completely  to  bear  out  Mr.  Tooke's  assertion  that  the 
statements  of  the  witnesses  purporting  to  show  that  the  busi- 
ness of  ship-owning  had  constantly  since  the  war  been  carried 
on  at  a  loss  **  were  and  are  perfectly  fallacious."  J  Both  this 
report  and  that  on  the  state  of  agriculture,  moreover,  proved 
that  all  classes  of  the  working  population,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  were  at  this  date  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  degree  of  comfort,  the  result  of  the  combined 
influence  of  plen^  of  employment  and  moderate  prices  of 
food  and  other  articles  of  consumption,  such  as  they  certainly 
had  not  experienced  since  the  close  of  the  war,  unless  per- 
haps during  only  the  years  1821  and  1822.  The  total  ofiEL- 
ciid  value  of  the  imports  this  year  was  45,95^'bb\\.*\  ^^oa^^^'^ 

•Bi»torrofPnee§,ii.Ui,  f  Ibid.  i».  %4%.  ^^   ^«-w. 

^SeeMrthle  oa  "  The  Shippln*  laterestf*  Vu  CoukwitiVwi  V»  \J<N«i^«^^ 
paper,  No.  xir.  (Feb,  1894),  pp.  4-18. 
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the  exports  rose  to  79,823,0922^  inclading  British  and  Iridi 
produce  and  manu&ctures  to  the  amount  of  699989,339^ 
And  of  the  latter  quantity  of  goods  the  real  value  is  now  set 
down  at  39,331,413/.,  an  appreciation  which  will  be  fiMiod 
to  indicate  no  longer  any  diminution  of  prices,  but  rather  a 
rise,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  real  Tslue 
of  the  exporto  to  the  United  States  haid  now  also  risen  a^ 
to  7,579,699/. 

1834. — This  season  was  in  most  respects  -very  similar  to 
the  last  Another  mild  and  open  winter  was  followed  by  a  for- 
ward spring  and  a  hot  summer,  and  the  crops  were  well  got 
in  and  proved  remarkably   productive.    Accordingly,  al- 
though barley  and  oats,  beaois  and  peas,  had  been  somewhat 
affected  by  tiie  dry  weather  of  the  early  part  of  the  summer, 
and  maintained  a  higher  relative  range  than  usual*  wheat 
•oontinued  to  aedine  progressively  throughout  the  yeas,  till  the 
average  price  had  fallen  by  December  to  39«.  6dL,  which  was 
a  lower  point  than  it  had  reached  since  the  end  of  1822.  Nor 
did  the  prices  of  other  commodities  in  general  manifest  as 
.▼et  any  decided  tendency  to  rise.    There  had  been  a  specu- 
lative advance  in  the  prices  of  ocdonial  produce  in  the  spring 
of  1833,  but  it  was  not  maintained;  and  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  that  year  and  the  whole  of  this  the  markets  for 
goods  were  at  no  time  either  decidedly  excited  or  depressed. 
"  The  main  feature  of  those  years,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  •*  was, 
that,  while  the  prices  of  provisions  were  falling,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abundance  of  the  harvest  outruuning  the  ut- 
most increase,  ^;reat  as  that  was,  of  the  consumption,  such 
was  the  extension  of  demand  for  the  great  staple  articles  of 
manufacture  both  for  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  that,  large 
beyond  precedent  as  had  been  the  importations  of  cotton,  talk, 
fax,  and  wool,  the  stocks  of  these  raw  materials  in  the  hands  of 
the  dealers  and  manufiicturers,  instead  of  accumulating,  were 
undergoing  a  progressive  reduction.    Among  the  greater 
number  of  the  manu&cturers  the  orders  on  hand  exceeded 
what  could  be  executed  within  the  time  prescribed.  New  mills 
were  in  the  course  of  being  constructed,  but  could  not  come 
into  operation  fast  enough  to  meet  the  great  and  increasing 
demand  for  wrought  goods.     And,  whUe  this  great  activity 
was  observable  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  there  arose  a 
very  brisk  demand  for  the  products  of  the  mines.    The 
greatest  advance  oi  '^xic^  ^^  in  the  article  of  lead.    Copper 
and  tin  likewise  ex^mxi^:)^  «b  <ac>\&\\«n&:&R.  vm^^rovemeut ; 
bat  the  advance  Va  iccai^«&^^  Tas«x\mYstf^MA.^^akvas&gtwaaMj^ 
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the  largest  amount  of  capital,  and  giving;  next  to  coals,  the 
greatest  employment  to  labour.  But,  alSiough  the  prices  of 
jraw  materials,  including  the  metals,  experieroed  more  or  less 
of  improvement  in  that  interval,  there  was  no  such  excitement 
.in  the  market  for  goods  as  entailed  anything  like  an  appa- 
rent wildness  of  speculation.  The  advance  of  prices  was  in 
hardly  any  instance  that  can  be  pointed  out  greater  than  was 
fully  warranted,  on  fair  mercantile  grounds  of  reasoning,  by 
.the  reduction  of  stock.  Nor  were  goods  to  any  extent  held 
speculatively.  The  immense  arrivals,  for  instance,  of  cotton 
were  sold  and  delivered  to  the  manufacturers  as  fast  as  they 
.came  to  hand.  Such  likewise  was  the  case  with  silk,  and 
most  other  of  the  raw  materials."*  The  official  value  of  the 
imports  this  year  rose  to  49,362,811/. ;  that  of  the  exports  to 
85,393,586/.,  of  which  the  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manu&ctures  amounted  to  73,831,550/.  The  real  value 
of  such  produce  and  manufactures,  however,  was  only 
41,288,52t/.,  which  would  betoken  a  general  state  of  prices, 
if  there  was  any  difference,  rather  lower  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  greatest  increase  was  in  the  ex- 
ports to  the  south  of  Europe,  which  had  in  1832  been  only 
5,686,949/.,  and  in  1833  only  6,298,200/.,  and  were  now 
8,501,141/. 

1835.— The  winter  of  1834-5,  and  the  spring  and  summer 
that  followed,  again  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  pre- 
ceding two  seasons,  except  only  that  three  or  four  days  of 
very  heavy  rains,  accompanied  by  high  winds,  in  the  end  of 
June,  came  and  laid  the  crops  to  a  great  extent,  and  so  com- 
pletely that  they  scarcely  any  where  afterwards  recovered 
their  upright  position,  notwithstanding  the  warm  and  dry 
weather  that  imme^ately  returned  and  continued  without 
further  interruption  till  they  were  gathered  in.  But  after 
all  the  harvest  turned  out  at  least  an  average  one.  **  The 
crops,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "  throughout  the  kingdom  were  se- 
cured in  the  best  possible  order,  and  fit  for  immediate  use ; 
and,  coming  thus  early  to  market,  the^  entailed  a  ruinous 
competition  with  the  old  wheats,  of  which  the  stock  was  un- 
usually large,  and  in  respect  of  which  the  headers  began  to 
despair  of  benefit  by  keeping  any  longer.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  markets  naturally  declined;  and  Datb^)&% 
can  more  clearly  show  the  streneth  of  cttgvXaX  f^iCX  TqeaKwvu^ 
^rnoLg  the  farmers  than  that  &e  pTessox^  «ai^  ^^^^  ^'-— »- 

*  Hirtory  uf  PrVcei,  W. »». . 
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qaent  decline  of  prices,  were  not  greater  than  they  proved 
to  be."*  The  average  price  of  wheat,  after  having  follen  to 
97«.  10</.  in  April,  rose  to  41 «.  in  July,  but  had  sunk  agaii 
to  35«.  4d,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  being  little  more  than  a 
fbnrth  part  of  what  it  had  been  at  the  close  of  the  last  coi- 
tury,  not  so  much  as  a  fourth  of  its  amount  for  some  moutfai 
in  the  first  years  of  the  present,  and  less  than  it  had  ever  beea 
since  1762,  unless  perhaps  for  a  short  time  in  1779,  in  whid 
year,  however,  the  price  at  Lady-day,  the  price  at  Michael- 
mas,  and  the  mean  price  for  the  year,  were  all  somewhat 
beyond  this  average  price  for  the  month  of  December,  1835. 
The  prices  of  other  commodities,  however,  had  now  gene* 
rally  begun  to  manifest  a  decided  tendency  to  ascend.  In- 
stead of  over-production,  insufficient  production  had  now 
become  the  evil  which  excited  apprehension.  **  Accord- 
inglv,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  **  there  was  a  general  feeling  of 
conhdenee  in  an  eventual  higher  range  of  prices  than  had 
recentiy  prevailed ;  and  engagements  were  entered  into  for 
extended  importations,  whether  by  orders  for  purchases 
abroad,  or  by  advances  on  consignments.  The  arrangements 
with  this  view  were  in  either  case  attended  with  the  lodging 
of  credit  to  an  unusual  amount.  And  not  only  were  credits 
to  an  unusual  amount  granted  to  shippers  hither  as  well  as 
to  importers  from  hence,  but  they  were  also  granted  to  seve- 
ral of  the  banking  establishments  abroad,  in  consideration  of 
the  commissions  to  be  charged.  The  funds  for  those  enlarged 
credits  were  in  part  supplied  by  outward  shipments,  and  the 
increased  demand  hence  arising  contributed  to  the  actirity 
which  was  observable  in  all  the  principal  branches  of  mann- 
factnre.  But  of  those  increased  exports,  a  large  proportion 
appears  to  have  been  on  credit  given  by  the  snippers  from 
this  country  to  the  importers  abroad,  and  to  those  chiefly  in 
the  United  States  of  America/'f  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Tooke 
is  of  opinion,  that "  with  the  exception  of  the  partial  un* 
soundness  (which  was  afterwards  discovered)  connected  with 
the  undue  enlargement  of  credit  in  some  particular  branches, 
the  trade  of  the  country  may  be  considered  to  have  been  in 
a  healthy  and  progressively  prosperous  state  down  to  the 
close  of  1835."  •*  At  the  same  time,"  he  adds,  "the  manu- 
fkcturing  and  mining  interests  were  experiencing  a  degree 
and  extent  of  ^pros^rity  perfectly  unparalleled.  In  the  cot- 
ton and  silk  andNvoo\\^TiisiVviQ&«&\ATs^        in  the  iron  and 

C  ♦HirtoryolPnc»,Ni.*«».  \\\.V'*«^. 
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Other  foundries,  while  the  raw  materials  were  abundantly 
supplied  at  only  a  moderate  rise  of  prices,  the  demand  for 
wrought  goods  was  such,  that,  instead  of  workipg  specula- 
tively, a  large  proportion  of  the  mana&ctorers  had  orders 
on  hand  to  Sie  utmost  extent  of  their  existing  powers  of  ma- 
chinery to  supply ;  and  it  was  said  that  in  many  instances 
orders  were  declined  unless  much  more  than  the  usual  time 
vere  allowed  for  the  execution  of  them."*  A  decided  im- 
provement had  also  taken  place  in  the  mining  interests, 
especially  in  the  lead  and  iron  trades.  Of  lead,  while  the 
demand  was  increasing,  the  supply  was  falling  off,  owing  to 
the  diminished  produce  from  the  Spanish  mmes.  Of  iron, 
while  it  is  believed  that  a  considerable  number  of  furnaces 
had  been  put  out  of  blast  between  1828  and  1833,  a  great 
increase  in  tiie  consumption  had  in  like  manner  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  numerous  railways  that  were  in  progress  both 
in  this  country  and  in  America ;  so  that,  although  many  of 
the  furnaces  tiiat  had  been  put  out  resumed  their  activity, 
and  others  were  erected  with  improved  machinery^  prices 
continued  to  improve  throughout  the  year.  Moreover,  what 
with  the  manufactories  and  the  railnmds  together,  the  work- 
ing population  were  in  full  employment  at  good  wages;  and 
their  increased  means  of  expenditure,  with  so  low  or  mo- 
derate a  state  of  the  prices  of  food  and  of  the  other  prime 
necessaries  of  life,  were  evinced  in  the  progressive  increase 
of  the  revenue.  Still,  down  to  the  close  of  1835,  "  the  trade 
of  the  country,"  Mr.  Tooke  holds,  '*  although  in  progress  of 
considerable  extension,  exhibited  no  signs  of  undue  excite- 
ment; and  prices  of  commodities,  although  in  many  in- 
stances at  advanced  rates,  were  not  in  any  striking  instance 
under  the  influence  of  speculation."  He  afterwards  notes 
that  in  the  interval  from  1833  to  the  close  of  1835  there  was 
a  considerable  extension  of  the  system  of  joint«tock  bank- 
ing ;  and  that  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  railway 
undertakings  were  already  exciting  some  degree  of  specula- 
tion. The  only  instance,  however,  of  violent  excitement  iu 
these  three  yeara  was,  he  states,  in  the  foreign  stock-ex- 
change, "where,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1835,  the 
market  for  Spanish  bonds  underwent  extraordinary  fluctu- 
ations, and  caused  ruinous  losses  to  many  individuaA&"^ 
The  official  value  of  the  imports  this  ^'^vxt  n<«&  <^k^1 
48,91 1,542A ;  but  that  of  the  exports  rose  to  .Wwa  n«bX  wsissoj^^ 

*  History  of  Ptic^,  U,  BW.  \  U.  v  ^V*  • 
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of  91,174,455/.,  of  whidi  sum  the  value,  tfans  ealeulated, 
of  the  British  and  Irish  commodities  exported  formed 
78.376,731/.  And  the  real  yalne  of  this  latter  qnanti^  of 
goods  was  estimated  at  47,020,658/.,  an  appre<»ation  indi- 
eating  a  very  considerable  general  rise  of  prices.  The  reil 
valae  of  the  exports  of  hmne  produce  and  manafkctnres  to 
tfie  United  States  rose  this  year  to  10,568,455/.,  which  wis 

Cter  than  it  had  been  since  181.5.    In  those  also  to  British 
Ih  America  and  the  West  Indies  there  was  an  increase 
from  4,351,093/.  in  1884  to  5,345,698/.  in  this  year. 

1836. — In  the  first  week  of  this  year  the  average  priee  tf 
wheat  fell  to  Sis,  \\<L  the  Winchester,  .equivalent  to  3€& 
the  Imperial,  quarter ;  but  at  this  point  the  downward  pro- 
gress, which  had  been  going  on  for  more  than  five  years,  was 
at  last  arrested  and  reverwd.  The  crop  of  1835,  thooji^a 
&ir  one,  had  been  inferior  both  in  quantity  and  qoality  to 
the  three  preceding ;  there  had  been  recently  a  large  extra 
oonsomption  not ,  •  -  •  • 
drcnmstances 


lot  only  fiom  the  increased  numbers  a^  better 
of  the  working  people,  but  Arom  cattle  and 
pig  fifeding,  and  also  from  malting  and  distilling ;  there  had 
been  much  less  wheat  sown  in  the  autamn  of  1835  than  in 
flie  three  preceding  yetirs ;  and  finally  it  was  the  opmion  of 
tiie  best  judges  that  the  appearances  of  the  growing  crop 
were  extremeljr  unfevourable.*  In  these  circumstances  pricet 
began  to  rise,  nil  in  June  the  monthly  average  of  wheat  per 
Winchester  quarter  was  48».  I  \d,  Atter  this,  Yerj  favour- 
able and  promising  weather  made  the  markets  give  way  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  then  a  fiirtlier  fiiU  was  prodnoed  by  the 
first  reports  of  the  yield  of  the  crops  immediately  after  har- 
vest ;  so  that  by  October  the  monthly  average  price  of  wheat 
had  declined  again  to  46«.  4d,  It  turned  out,  however,  that 
over  a  great  part  of  the  country,  in  Scotland,  and  through* 
out  the  north  of  England,  the  crop  had  been  very  inferior 
to  what  it  was  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties ;  while 
at  the  same  time  accounts  came  representing  the  com  crops 
in  the  United  States  to  have  failed  to  such  an  extent  that 
large  sopplies  would  be  required  from  Europe.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  a  sudden  rise  of  prices  took  place  in  the 
two  last  months  of  the  year,  and  that  the  average  of  wheat 
Ibr  December  was  57«.  9rf.  per  Winchester  quarter,  being 
an  advance  of  no  less  than  70  per  cent,  upon  the  price  w 
December  \ftS5.    TVoa  fus^  t^  the  com  markets,  as  Mr. 
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Tooke  observes,  **  is  the  more  remarlcable,  inasmuch  as  it 
^  ooeurred  ooincidently  with  a  state  of  commercial  discredit; 
yj  md  of  great  pressure  on  the  money  market**  For  the  ad- 
f^  Tanee  of  prices  in  many  leading  descriptions  of  goods,  that 
^  Bad  been  going  on  since  1833,  had  ere  now  produced  the 
Z  castomarjT  result.  "  In  the  early  part  of  1836,"  says  Mr. 
^,  Tooke,  **it  having  appeared,  by  the  usual  returns  at  the 
0  dose  of  the  year,  Siat  tne  stocks  of  some  articles  had  been 
g,  reduced  below  the  ordinair  rate  of  consumption,  a  tendency 
g  to  a  Fpeculative  demand  ror  them  became  perceptible,  but 
f/  not  in  a  very  marked  degree.  The  articles  that  came  more 
t  immediately  under  this  description,  were  cotton,  indigo, 
d'j  sugars,  and  silks;  and  an  advanoe,  greater  or  less,  took 
;i  place  in  each  of  these  at  different  times  till  the  summer  of 
1^  1836.  But,  although  in  each  of  these  articles  there  was  a 
i     brisk  demand,  and  consequent  rise  of  markets,  it  was  re- 

S     marked  at  the  time,  that,  as  the  demand  was  chiefly  by  the 
trade  and  for  immediate  manufkcture  or  export,  and  as  the 
^     advance  did  not  appear  to  be  greater  than  according  to  Mr 
g     reasoning  on  mercantile  grounds  was  per^tly  Intimate, 
g     it  could  not  with  propriety  be  characterized  as  speculation  or 
y     over-trading."*    The  supplies,  however,  that  came  in  soon 
g     ezoetded  the  demand;  ana  then  came  a  decline  of  prices, 
!!     first  slow  and  gradual,  afterwards  more  precipitous.    Mean- 
£     while  a  great  and  sudden  revolution  had  also  taken  place  in 
,      the  money  market     It  was  towards  the  close  of  1835  that 
r      the  rapid  extension  of  joint-stock  banks  first  began  to  attract 
general  attention,  and  that  shares  in  these  establishments 
also  came  to  be  a  &vourhe  mode  of  investment  and  of  spe- 
onlation.    The  shares  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  banks  formed 
or  projected  up  to  this  date  bore  a  premium.    At  the  same 
time  the  success,  now  completely  ascertained,  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  nulway,  had  won  the  public  confi- 
dence, and  raised  the  shares  in  the  various  other  as  yet  nn-' 
tried  schemes  of  the  same  nature.    **  The  profits,"  to  quote 
H r.  Tooke's  account,  **  thus  derif  ed  and  realised,  or  admit- 
ting of  being  realized,  by  the  subscribers  to  Uiose  under- 
takings, operated  as  an  extraordinary  excitement  to  this  de- 
loription  of  adventure.  New  lines  were  proposed  to  intersect 
almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  theire  was  afi^<e>\^  ^ 
fwarm  of  railway  projects  startinc  up  'm  c^crj  ^yc^sKms^ 
The  rage  fbr  osdertakiogs  of  this  iSnd  ^M  «^  V»  V«v^X.  «^ 

♦  Hbtory  of  IViees.  it  t«4. 
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the  spring  of  1836,  and  numerous  other  projects  for  public 
companies  were  at  the  same  time  brought  into  notice.  The 
most  considerable  of  these  were  for  mining  purposes.  And 
several  of  the  projects  proceeded  on  substantial  grounds  with 
fidr  prospects  of  success,  along  with  many  others  that  weis 
absolutely  worthless,  and  senred  only  for  the  indiridual 
benefit  of  the  projectors.  But  the  ^ood,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, contributed  to  a  general  acdyity  of  the  share  msfw 
kets."*  In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  os 
the  6th  of  May,  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  (the  late  Lord  Sydea- 
ham)  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  stated  that  he 
had  some  time  before  directed  a  re^er  to  be  kept  of  the 
different  joint-stock  companies  advertised  in  the  London  aad 
a  few  country  newspapers,  and  the  amount  of  the  nomuial 
capital  of  each.  The  number  of  companies  already  qoted 
down  amounted  to  between  300  and  400,  and  their  aggre- 
gate capital  to  nearly  200,000,000/.  Among  them  Mr. 
Thomson  particularised  a  company  for  malnng  beet-root 
sugar,  which  he  described  as  a  sound  speculation  compared 
with  some  in  the  list ;  the  British  Agricultural  Loan  Cooi- 
pany,  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000/. ;  a  company  for  supply- 
ing pure  spring  water,  capital  300,000/. ;  the  Patent  Steam- 
Paddle  Company,  capital  30,000/.;  the  Safety  Cabriolet 
Company,  capital  100,000/. ;  the  British  and  Atueriean  In- 
tercourse Company,  capital  2,000,000/. ;  the  Loudon  Whale 
Fishery  Company,  capital  600,000/. ;  the  Liverpool  British 
and  Foreign  Trading  Company,  capital  250,000/.  In  this 
last  and  in  some  other  instances  the  absurdity  lay  in  part  in  the 
smallness  of  the  sum  proposed  to  be  raised,  for,  as  Mr.  Thom- 
son observed,  <'  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  it  is  not  at  all 
an  unusual  thin^  for  an  individual  in  Liverpool  to  embark 
250,000/.  in  foreign  trade ;  and  there  are  many  who  have  t 
great  deal  more  engaged  in  that  business."  From  the  con- 
currence of  the  various  causes  that  have  been  uotic^  d,  Mr. 
Tooke  describes  the  spring  of  this  year,  1836,  as  marked  bj 
"  the  display  of  a  spint  of  Upeculation,  and  of  geiieral  excite- 
ment, which  presented  some  resemblance  to  the  spring  of 
1825,  although  far  short  of  that  period  in  extra vagauoe,  and 
attended  with  the  important  difference  that,  whereas  in 
1824-5  a  considerable  part  of  the  speculations  ran  on  invest- 
ment in  foreign  loans  and  foreign  mines,  those  of  1836  were 
chiefly,  if  not  exc\u&\\«V},  ^t«q;^  to  undertakings  within 
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the  United  Kingdom."*  The  amount  of  bullion  in  the  cof- 
fers of  the  Bank,  which  on  the  aTerage  of  the  three  months 
before  October  1833  had  been  10,900,0002.,  had  fidleu  on  the 
arevage  of  the  quarter  ending  June  4th,  1835,  to  6,150,000/. 
Hiis  reduction  was  attributed  by  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  the 
new  goYemor  of  the  Bank,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  him 
in  1837,  to  the  effect  of  the  loans  to  the  gOYemments  of  Por- 
tugal and  Spain.  *<  These  loaiis,"  it  is  stated,  **  were  going 
ibrirard  ftcnn  July  1833  until  towards  the  end  of  1834, 
when  the  profits  realized  upcm  the  daily  extending  engage- 
ments in  the  foreign  stock  market  engendered  a  further  spirit 
of  speculation  in  almost  erery  kind  of  preyiously  neglected 
South  American,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  bonds,  causing  an 
enormous  advance  in  all,  and  in  some  nearly  100  per  cent. 
In  short,  until  the  spring  of  1835,  hardly  a  packet  arrived 
from  the  Continent  which  did  not  come  loaded  with  every 
sort  of  foreign  securities  for  realization  upon  our  foreign 
stock  market"t  The  demand  for  bullion  was  at  the  same 
time  increased  by  two  other  causes ;— the  first,  the  measures 
teken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  establish  a  metallic  currency  throughout  ^the  Union ;  the 
second,  the  rapid  increase  of  joint-stock  banks  in  England 
and  Ireland,  no  fewer  than  seventy'-two  of  these  establish- 
ments having  been  formed  within  the  last  two  years  in  the 
former  country,  and  ten  in  the  latter,  almost  all  of  them 
having  several  branches.  A  reaction,  however,  took  place 
in  the  foreign  stock  market  in  May  1835,  and  thereupon  the 
drain  on  the  Bank  is  stated  to  have  immediately  ceased ;  but 
it  certainly  was  not  till  the  autumn  of  that  year  that  bullion 
began  to  show  &  decided  tendency  to  flow  back  into  the 
comers  of  that  establishment.  The  Bank,  nevertheless,  in- 
stead of  contracting  the  circulation,  went  on  increasing  its 
securities,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  their  amount  was 
actually  five  millions  greater  than  it  had  been  in  the  month 
of  August  And  it  was  not  till  August  in  the  present  year, 
1836,  that  the  directors  increased  the  rate  of  discount  to  five 
per  cent.  But  even  this  measure  was  now  found  to  be 
insufficient;  and  in  aid  of  it,  both  all  Inlls  that  were  pre- 
sented having  an  indorsement  by  joint-stock  banks  of  issue 
were  indiscriminately  rejected,  and  *'a  large  proportion  of 

*  Hialory  of  Prieei.  if.  S78. 

t  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  pteaKxte  cm  VYi«  ^Hoxwvj  '\&.<Ke«ji^>* 
from  the  Ist  October,  1833.  to  the  S7th  Uec«  \%^\\iN  ^  A\QX^'«^^«N»38t* 
E»q.,  (quoted  in  TooJce'g  Hist,  of  Prices,  V\,  %»«^. 
.    VOL,  in,  TSk 
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the  immense  amount  of  bills  drawn  from  America  en, 
and  accepted  by,  several  first-rate  establishments  in  this 
country,  "were  thrown  out,  without  any  regard  to  the  drcnm- 
stance  that  the  acceptors  were  considered  to  be  of  the  most 
unquestionable  solidity."*  Several  of  the  joint-stock  banks 
iK>w  fell  into  discredit,  and  began  to  stagger ;  and  in  Novem- 
ber, the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Bank  in  Ireland  sus- 
pended its  payments.  At  the  same  time,  the  Northern  and 
Qentral  Bank  in  Manchester  (an  establishment  having  aboot 
ibrty  branches)  found  itself  in  such  difficulties  as  to  be  only 
prevented  from  coming  down  by  the  assistance  of  the  Bail 
of  England.  Meanwhile,  the  bullion  in  the  coffers  of  the 
latter  establishment,  notwithstanding  all  the  means  that  had 
been  at  last  adopted  to  check  its  decrease,  had  again  been 
rapidly  diminishing :  its  amount,  which  on  the  5th  of  April 
had  been  7,801,000?.,  had  fallen  by  the  17th  of  Noyember  to 
4,93d,0CG/.,  the  decline  having  been  uninterrupted  durini; 
the  seven  months,  and  still  continuing.  By  ihe  15th  of 
December  (the  last  return  for  the  year),  the  amount  had 
fallen  to  4,545,000/.  This  was  a  fortnight  after,  the  de- 
termination had  been  taken  to  support  the  Northern  and 
Central  Bank;  the  continuance  of  the  drain  was  chiefly 
occasioned  by  a  demand  for  gold  in  Ireland ;  *•  still,"  adds 
Mr.  Tooke,  "  with  the  exception  of  some  failures  in  London, 
of  no  great  extent,  nor  apparently  originating  in  the  imme- 
diate pressure  of  the  money  market,  there  had  been  thus  far 
but  little  of  commercial  discredit."!  As  for  prices,  there  was 
nothing  like  an  extreme  or  general  depression  before  the  end 
of  November ;  and  even  then  the  fall  was  confined  to  a  few 
articlcF, — the  most  remarkable  being  tea,  of  which  the  im- 
portation had  been  large  beyond  all  precedent;  the  others 
being  chiefly  sugars,  cotton,  silk,  and  flax,  in  regard  to  all  of 
which  the  demand  had  been  raised  by  a  temporary  scarcity, 
and  naturally  declined  when  that  cause  ceased.  Besides 
corn,  Mr.  Tooke  enumerates  meat,  butter,  Irish  provisions 
and  bacon,  oil,  tallow,  hemp,  iron,  copper,  dye-woods,  mm, 
besides  many  minor  articles,  as  having  been  as  high  in  No- 
vember as  they  had  been  in  the  spring,  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  higher.^  Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  things  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  The  total  official  value  of  the  imports  for 
tlie  year  rose  to  51,023,867/. ;  that  of  the  total  exports  to 
97,'">21,548l.*,  tHialoi  ii\vft'ft\\<\^^\A\xWh  produce  andraa- 
ntifactures  alone  to  ft?>,'i'2.^,^^ll.\  ^  "wssssvoiLNs.  ^-w  \^^ond 
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"what  bad  ever  before  been  reached.  The  real  value  of  the 
British  and  Iri&h  prodace  exported  is  set  down  at  53,368,572/., 
implying  a  considerable  rise  of  prices  in  general  upon  the 
-whole  year,  as  compared  -with  the  last.  Of  this,  to  the 
amount  of  12,425,605/.  had  been  sent  to  the  United  States  ; 
6,518,744/.  to  the  British  North  American  Colonies  and  the 
West  Indies;  5,955,468/.  to  Central  and  South  America. 
To  Asia  there  had  also  been  an  increase  from  5,456,116/.  to 
6,750,842/. 

1837.— The  winter  of  1836-7  had  been  preceded  by  a  wet 
autumn,  which  had  delayed,  and  in  some  cases  altogether 
prevented,  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  whiter  wheat ; 
It  was  itself  in  the  early  part  of  it  marked  by  considerable 
severity,  in  the  form  both  of  frost  and  snow ;  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  ungenial  and  backward  spring.  Accordingly, 
although  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  fell  somewhat 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  last  crop  having  been 
found  to  yield  better  than  had  been  reckoned  upon,  a  rally 
took  place  as  the  spring  advanced ;  and  the  average  price  of 
wheat,  which  had  been  52«.  10c?.  in  May,  was  54«.  9c?.  in 
June,  558.  4d.  in  July,  and  57s.  5c?.  in  August.  After  June, 
however,  the  weather  became  on  the  whole  very  favourable ; 
the  harvest  proved  both  earlier,  and,  though  not  large,  still 
more  productive  than  had  been  anticipated.  And,  above 
150,000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  having  been  entered  for 
home  consumption  (being  the  only  such  entry  since  1832),  a 
decline  began,  which  went  on  fo  the  end  of  the  year ;  the 
average  of  wheat  having  fallen  to  54».  1  Id,  in  September, 
and  to  51*.  3d,  by  December.  Meanwhile  another  crisis  in 
the  money  market  had  arrived,  and  been  passed  through. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  year  doubts  had  begun  to  prevail 
of  "  the  adequateness  of  the  resources  of  the  principal  houses 
in  the  American  trade,  vast  as  those  resources  were  known 
to  be,  to  meet  the  enormous,  the  extravagant  extent  of  their 
engagements."*  By  Sebruary  the  difficulties  of  those  houses 
had  become  notorious,  and  in  the  beginning  of  March  it  was 
known  that  assistance  from  the  Bank  had  been  applied  for, 
and  given  to  three  of  them.  By  the  7th  of  February,  the 
amount  of  bullion  in  the  coflfers  of  the  Bank  had  fallen  to 
4,032,000/.  The  subsequent  course  of  events  canuot  be 
better  or  more  shortly  related  than  in  Mr.  Tooke's  owi3l 
words : — **  In  January  there  had  been  a  YweKT^  i»:\\\sx^\xkSiaa 
silk  trade.  In  February  and  Marc^  tiie  ^iaaxiN?ci«^  ^"^  "^^ 
•  Tooke,  History  of  Pncet,  \\.  SQ^.  _ 
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American  houses  were  exciting  general  attention,  and  a  dis- 
trust of  consequences.  And,  as  it  appeared,  soon  aiW  the 
first  assistance  had  been  given,  that  farther  and  almost  in- 
definite adirances  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  would  be  reqmred 
to  cany  the  houses  through  their  difficolties,  a  great  and  in- 
eieasing  anxie^  prevail^  on  the  subject  among  the  com- 
mercial circles.  The  accounts  from  the  UnitMl  States  of 
America,  of  great  and  increasing  pressure  on  their  money 
market,  which  rendered  more  precarious  the  prospect  of  the 
speedy  liqiudadon  ai  the  sums  due  firom  thence  to  the  em- 
barrassed houses  on  this  aide,  added  to  the  sloom  and  w- 
prehension  prevailing  here  in  the  q[»ring  of  that  year.  By 
the  end  of  May,  the  embarrassed  American  hxrases  were 
again  driven  to  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  Bank  for 
tether  assistance ;  but,not  having  sumcient  security  to  offer, 
9Lad  the  previous  i^vances  already  amounting  to  modi  more 
than  had  been  contemplated,  the  am>lication  was,  after  much 
anxious  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  finally  re- 
fused. Upon  the  final  rejection  of  the  ajp|>lication,  namely, 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1837,  tiie  three  great  houses  to  whom  the 
previous  assistance  had  been  granted  suspended  their  pay- 
ments. These  were  followed  within  a  &w  days  by  other 
houses,  chiefly  in  the  same  iHtmch  of  trade,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale  of  engagements.  The  week  immediately  following  the 
1st  of  June,  1837,  may  be  considered  as  that  which  is  de- 
signated as  the  period  of  panic;  and  there  was  more  or  less 
oi  uneasiness  and  pressure  through  the  remainder  of  the 
numth.  Thenceforward,  or  very  soon  after,  there  was  an 
improved  tone  of  commerdal  feeling.  The  great  mass  of 
doubtful  paper  and  credit  having  been  removed,  or  mndi 
reduced,  the  circulation  was  restored  to  a  healthy  state. 
Markets,  being  no  longer  supposed  to  be  bolstered  by  undue 
credit,  became  buoyant  for  those  articles  which  had  been 
most  under  the  influence  of  the  previous  discredit ;  and  the 
genera]  trade  of  the  country  had,  by  ^e  autunm  and  in  the 
closing  months  of  1837,  revived  to  a  considerable  extent" 
"  The  influx  of  gold  since  last  summer,"  Mr.  Tooke  con- 
cludes, writing  in  1838,  "  has  been  more  rapid  than  the  pre- 
vious efflux ;  and,  as  only  a  twelvemonth  a^  the  Bank  was 
encumbered  with  securities,  and  drained  of  its  treasore,  so  it 
has  recently  \>ecom«  \^x«  of  securities,  and  its  coffers  over- 
fiowiug."*  The  ^«cX  M^si^B^^t^^VvEs^s  during  the  pres- 
sure upon  ibemfiinfti  m«i^<X\sa^\«fcTi^<2!l^\a»^^Bj»a»te8t  in 
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the  case  of  those  articles  in  wUdidie  i 
barrassed  houses  were  engaged.  An  onnsnlij  iaf^  im- 
portation of  cotton  was  inentafalj  followed  in  the  areoi- 
stances  ly  forced  saksandafidl  of  prices;  and  the  fidlnv 
of  a  great  firm  in  the  silk  trade— described  faj  Mr.  Tookes 
**  a  hoose  which  had  been  mainly  iustoiuueatd  in  raising  the 
price  beyond  the  d^ree  whieh  the  shattaess  of  supply  had 
warranted" — ^had  a  similar  etteet  npon  tfaatartide.  Ob  both 
cotton  and  silk,  the  iUl  at  particular  times  in  the  spriog 
and  snmmer  of  this  year,  and  tar  particalar  dcaciiptiWy  is 
stated  by  the  Historian  of  Prices  to  have  been  not  Icm  ihaa 
50  percent  The  other  articles  that  ezperieaeed  a  marked 
decline  were  aogars,  indigo,  and  iron,  all  of  which  had  ia 


like  manner  been  previondy  nised  br  an  ezaggefa 
mand.  **  In  some  mstances,"  adds  Mr.  Tooke,  ^  oo 
occasioiis  of  extennre  over-tiadiBg,  the  aMmribftureis  had 
pardcipated  in  the  specalatioa,  so  Ihr  as  to  omemoek  tfacaa> 
selves  widi  the  raw  material  at  hi^^  prices,  and  to  be  liable 
to  severe  loss  npon  the  subsequent  fidL  Aceoidii^ly,  m 
sereral  memorable  instiuicfs  recorded  of  commercial  cna- 
■mlsion,  the  manufiicturers  figured  largriy  among  the  failaica 
of  those  times.  But  in  the  recent  fastaaee  the  naaafiielaKB 
of  cotton  and  silk  seem  to  have  beea  ^articnlariy  on  Acir 
gvard,  and  bo  distrust/hi  of  the  high  pnees  tbat  mew  bou|^ 
only  what  was  stricdy  accessary  to  keep  their  anils  from 
anabsolnte  stand.  Indeed,  the  nme  maj  be  and  of  the 
mannfactorers  generally,  tiie  only  exception  that  I  am  aware 
of^  on  an  eztenaTC  aode,  being  Aose  of  Dundee,  BBioa|i^ 
whom  there  were  very  numerous  fiulnres  in  ikt  course  if 
the  past  year.*^  The  total  ofidal  Talae  of  ike  hnports  §tr 
1837  was  54,737,9011. ;  that  of  Ac  exports  was  85,78l,6««t, 
of  which  the  Britidi  and  Irish  produce  and  miBufci'tuwa 
amounted  to  72,543^77.  And  the  real  value  ^  tmk 
home  produce  and  mannfretores  was  dedaied  to  be  ouj^ 
42,069,2452. ;  f  implying  a  great  general  fidl  of  pricm^ 

1836.— It  eventnally  turned  out  tbat  the  erap  4f1kehm, 
year,  taken  as  a  whole,  ^  had  not  been  equal  in  fnAmm  to 
the  least  productive  of  tiie  five  preceding  nmrnt."*  Tkt 
winter  of  1837-3  was  one  <^  extnMmlii 


wmter  of  1837-e  was  one  <»r  extrMmuaary  \ 

m>ring  that  Allowed  was  cold  and  raw.  Intnei 

the  average  price  <^  the  imperial  ouafter  oC  irtMatTiMfeis'imi 

53«.  54r.m  January  to  55f.&^  in  Fctewry,wiL%a  M^<i^ 
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in  March;  and,  althoogh  the  weather  in  summer  became 
moderately  &YOurable,  the  .  low  state  of  the  stock  in  hand, 
the  certain  lateness  of  the  harvest,  and  fears  of  a  deficiency, 
maintained  and  continued  the  advance,  till  in  August  it 
reached  73«.  Sd,  For  the  week  ending  August  24th  it  was 
77s.  The  duty  having  now  fallen  to  Is,,  all  the  foreign 
wheat  in  bond,  amounting  to  about  1,500,000  quarters,  was 
entered  at  once  for  home  consumption.  At  the  same  time 
the  early  crops  were  all  got  in  in  good  condition,  and  the 
deficiency  appeared  to  be  rather  less  than  had  been  appre- 
hended. These  causes  produced  a  temporary  reaction  of 
the  markets ;  so  that  the  averajge  price  of  wheat  for  Sep- 
tember was  only  64«.  9d,  But  in  all  those  parts  of  the  kiiig- 
dom  where  the  crops  were  more  backward,  it  was  now  foumi 
ab&t  they  had .  suffered  considerable  injury,  and  were  very 
deficient ;  and  in  these  circumstances,  the  rise  recommenced, 
till  in  December  the  monthly  average  reached  77s,  7d. 
In  the  last  week  of  the  year  it  was  7Bs,  4d,  Eventually,  the 
wheat  crop  of  1838  proved  to  be  the  most  deficient  of  any 
nnce  1816.*  Mr.  Tooke  thinks  that  the  quantity  pro- 
bably did  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  average  of  the 
tiiree  years  1832,  1833,  and  1834;  and  that  the  deficiency, 
on  the  comparison  with  these  years,  may  have  amounted  to 
four  millions  of  quarters.  Between  the  crops  of  1834  and 
1838  he  conceives  the  difiference  must  have  been  between 
seven  and  eight  millions  of  quarters,  or  about  half  the  entire 
quantity  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  country.  The 
markets  of  other  commodities  during  the  sunmier  of  this 
year  were  mostly  in  a  dull  or  even  drooping  state.  The 
prices  of  several  articles  of  American  and  West  Indian  pro- 
duce, which  had  bounded  up  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year  after  the  depression  they  had  sufiered  in  the  earlier  part 
of  it,  had  maintained  the  elevation  so  acquired  only  for  a 
very  short  time ;  and  Mr.  Tooke  describes  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  markets  for  commodities  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  corn)  for  most  of  this  year  as  one  of  quietness,  with 
only  a  tendency,  towards  its  close,  to  an  advance  iu  the  price 
of  several  other  articles,  as  well  as  of  corn,  of  which  the  sup- 
plies proved  to  be  below  expectation,  f  The  year,  however, 
was  one  of  great  trade.  The  total  official  value  of  the  im- 
ports for  1838  TOseXo  ^\,'2.^8,320/. ;  that  of  the  exports  to 
105, 1 70,549l.,  mcVu^vuc'ftTY^^  wiW\%\i'^tQduce  and  manu- 
fkcture  to  the  amoutil  oi  ^*iA^'i,'i^\V.  ^\iV^\v^t6;'<ic.^\afcx«Me 

in  quantity  o^er  theYast'S^^^^^^^^'^^'''^'^^^^^^ 
.     *Tooka.HUU>tyofVnee.mU^VA«^'^,^AVX^       W^,^.^. 
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real  value  of  these  goods  of  domestic  growth  and  fabrication 
was  declared  to  be  only  50,060,970/.,  being  an  increase  of 
little  more  than  19  per  cent.  The  general  fall  of  prices, 
therefore,  upon  the  whole  of  the  one  year,  as  compared  with 
the  other,  had  been  very  considerable. 
.  I839.-~Although  the  winter  of  1838-9  was  not  charac- 
terized by  any  unusual  severity,  the  spring  that  followed  was 
as  uncongenial  and  btckward  as  the  last.  In  the  second 
week  of  January  the  average  price  of  the  imperial  quarter  of 
wheat  had  attained  to  BU.  6d, ;  and,  although  from  this  point 
some  extremely  inclement  weather  about  the  middle  of 
m  fell  commenced  which  brought  it  down  by  April  to  70«.  !</., 
Jlfay  again  produced  a  slight  temporary  advance.  The  low 
duty,  however,  liberated  a  large  amount  of  foreign  grain ; 
between  September  1838  and  July  5th,  1839,  the  whole 
quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  was  about  3,300,000 
quarters ;  this  again  produced  a  slight  depression  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July ;  then  came  rainy  and  unsettled 
weather  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  throughout  August, 
"upon  which  the  average  for  August  rose  to  71*.  8rf.;  but, 
when  the  crop  was  got  in,  the  yield  was  generally  considered 
to  be  upon  the  whole  equal  to  that  of  the  last,  while  pro- 
bably the  breadth  sown  was  increased  by  above  a  twentieth ; 
at  the  same  time  the  high  prices  released  more  flour  and 
wheat  from  bond ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  a  decline 
now  commenced,  which  made  the  monthly  average  for 
October  67*.  4*/.,  and  for  November,  66*.  7d,  For  Decem- 
ber it  was  66*.  1  Id,  The  fell  of  the  average,  however,  Mr. 
Tooke  afltons  was  principally  produced  by  the  extreme  in- 
feriority of  the  condition  of  tiie  wheat*  Meanwhile  the 
money  market  had  again  experienced  no  small  pressure  and 
derangement  The  large  payments  for  the  foreign  supplies 
of  com  (amounting  in  the  two  years  to  about  ten  millions 
sterling)  had  of  course  depressed  the  exchanges ;  and  we 
were  at  the  same  time  farther  embarrassed  by  the  state 
of  our  financial  and  commercial  relations  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  also  by  the  state  of  credit  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  We  must  refer  to  Mr.  Tooke's  pages 
for  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  tiiese 
causes;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  he  explains  the 
relations  with  the  United  States  as  consisting  vcw  ^sj'ox  ^-^^x- 
importation  of  American  stale,  bojiVL,  wA  *ys«sX-%NssO«^  ?^^^ 
poDjr  securities,  and  the  pecuWax  <i\xQ.\wsi&\asv<y«»  ^^  ^ 
cotton  trade  as  acted  upon  by  \Vw*.  cylVc^^*^^^  *^ 
♦  liitftcry  of  Fxices  m  \Ba%  miOl  \%i'a » ^A^-   - 
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jQfdfiable  adranoes  of  the  Umted  States  Bank  to  the  planten; 
and  the  anRMmd  state  of  credit  <m  the  Gontinent  as  haTing 
originated  dnefly  in  A«  extent  to  which  the  system  of  jtnnt- 
aloek  banking  had  been  carried  in  Franee  and  Belgiom,  and 
in  a  general  spirit  of  speeolation  and  orer-trading  -which  had 
prevailed  for  some  lime  in  both  these  countries.*  The  ef- 
ibet  was  a'eontinned  dnun  upon  tiie  Bank  <^  England,  whiA 
redac«i  the  treasnre  in  the  coffers  of  tiiat  establishment,  first 
slowly  firom  10,126,000/.  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1838,  1o 
7,073,000(.  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1889 — and  then  rai^dly 
from  that  amoont  to  2,522/)00/.  on  the  1.5th  of  October  fol- 
lowing. On  the  l€tii  of  Mxy  the  directors  raised  the  rate  of 
disoomt  to  5  per  cent,  and  on  iSbe  20th  of  Jone  to  5^  per 
cent ;  the  mtiraation  which  was  issued  on  tiie  faitter  mrf 
as  to  farther  adTanoes  Hkewise  stating  that  such  adTsnees 
would  be  made  on  bills  of  exchange  only— to  the  excloaon 
of  exchequer  bins  and  all  the  other  usual  securities.  The 
drain  still  going  on,  on  the  13th  of  July  a  nodce  was  issued 
by  the  Bank  of  its  being  ready  to  receive  tenders  on  the  I7(h 
for  the  purchase  of  tibe  annuities  called  the  Dead  Wei^ 
either  in  money  or  in  the  3  or  3^  per  cent,  stocks.  Mt 
nothing  came  of  this ;  and  about  a  week  after  it  transpired 
that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  with  twelve  banking^' 
houses  in  Paris,  by  which  they  consented  to  be  drawn  upon 
to  tiie  extent  of  2,000,000/.  sterling  ibr  account  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Finally,  on  the  Ist  of  August  the  rate  of  dis- 
count was  raised  to  6  per  cent  These  measures,  whatever 
objections  may  have  been  made  to  them  on  other  groandi; 
had  at  least  the  efifect  of  saving  the  country  from  th?  ca- 
tastrophe of  a  suspension  of  cash  payments,  which  for  a  time 
seemed  so  threatening:  tiie  lowest  amount  to  which  tiie 
bullion  in  ^le  possession  of  the  Bank  was  actually  reduced 
18  believed  to  have  been  2,300,000/. ;  but  by  the  12th  of  No- 
vember it  had  risen  agun  to  2,545,000/. ;  by  &e  12th  of 
December  it  was  2,887,000/. ;  and  by  the  7th  of  January, 
1840,  it  was  3,454,000/.  By  this  date,  also,  the  Bank  paper 
in  cmmlation  had  been  reduced  to  16,366,000/.  from 
19,665,000/.,  which  it  had  been  on  the  18tii  of  September, 
1838;  and  from  18,049,000/.  wUdi  had  been  its  amount  so 
lately  as  on  the  preceding  23rd  of  July,  when  the  amount  of 
bnllion  was  very  \\t^e  vu^cr  than  now.  Mr.  Tooke  has 
examined  the  state  ot  w\€es  ^T^xv.^'oX'Qcc&TOknnetary  crisis 
yrith  his  usual  knov^Agje  wA  tnXV  tioamwsL^  ^jJl  ^i\^^lt«te 
and  circumstances  oi  l\ie  f»ae.^  ^^  «was.^  «\..^^«^ 
•History  of  PrWlnim&\«*^,\^-T«^-       ^^^•W^^-*^'    : 
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particulars,  but  his  general  statement  if,  that  **ibe 
ets  for  produce  in  the  summer  of  1839  (subject  only  to 
isual  oscillation  incidental  to  the  iopplj  and  consump- 
of  most  articles  of  raw  produce),  aner  having  main- 
d  a  remarkably  steady  tendency  to  advance  coiucidently 
a  progressive  though  slow  reduction  in  the  lunount 
3  circulation,  and  wiSi  a  very  dedded  and  unusual  in- 
e  in  the  rate  of  interest  and  discount,  were,  with  ex- 
ons  not  worth  mentioning^  at  a  higher  range  of  prices 
they  had  been  at  the  correspondius  time  of  the  preced- 
rear."  Mr.  Tooke  denies  that  the  feline  in  the  price  of 
Q  which  took  place  after  the  early  part  of  the  spring  is  to 
cribed  to  "  the  putting  on  the  screw "  by  the  Bank  of 
and.  **  In  point  of  fii^"  he  observes,  **  the  decline  in 
rice  of  cotton  began  be£i)ce  any  advance  in  the  rate  of 
est  by  the  Bank,  and  for  a  very  sufficient  reason,  namely, 
the  manufacturers,  finding  that  the  stocks  of  yarn  and 
n  goods  had,  in  consequence  of  the  great  additional 
it  which  had  been  applieid,  by  the  erection  of  new  mills 
B36,  18S7,  and  1838,  outrun  the  consumption,  very  na- 
ly,  and  as  they  would  and  must  have  done  in  their  own 
ice,  even  if  the  utmost  facility  in  the  money  market  had 
ailed,  determined  to  work  short  time."  In  this  way, 
ids,  **  they  succeeded  in  tiding  over  the  effiscts  of  the 
iency  of  the  cotton  crop  of  1838,"  and  were  enabled, 
the  return  of  abundant  supplies  at  moderate  prices,  to 
I  train  for  resuming  full  work,  with  the  rettorea  prospect 
steady  trade."  Iniie  official  value  of  the  imports  this 
was  62,004,000/. ;  that  of  the  exports  waa  110,198,7161., 
i^ng  Briti^  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  to  the 
lint  of  97,402,726/.,  of  which  the  real  value  waa  declared 
}  53,233,580/.  This  would  indicate  that,  upon  a  com- 
mon of  the  whole  of  the  present  year  with  the  last^  prices 
slightly  risen. 

be  territory  under  the  government  of  the  East  India 
ipany  was  increased  by  the  acquisition  in  1800  of  his 
ion  of  Mysore  from  the  Nizam,  m  1801  of  the  Camatie 
i  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  of  Bohilcund  and  the  Dooab 
I  the  Subahdar  of  Onde,  in  1802  of  part  oi  Bondelemid 
i  the  Peishwa,  in  1803  of  Cattack  and  Halaaai^ltom^  ^Qba 
ih  of  Berar,  in  1804  of  Dtlhi  and  otihev  voMftSMOfia  Itcma. 
aut  fiao  Scjndiahy  in  1805  of  partoC  GaxenXts«fca.  ^Qnf^ 
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pany  was  49  in  1800,  39  in  1801,  and  in  the  nine  succeeding- 
years  ranged  between  46  and  56.  The  value  of  merchandize 
exported  by  the  company  was  1,702,810/.  in  1800,  2,116,812/. 
in  1802,  1,825,689/.  in  1804,  2,045,527/.  in  1807,  1,876,872/. 
in  1810.  But  large  quantities  of  bullion  were  also  sent  out 
in  some*of  these  years,  especially  in  1802  and  1804,  in  which 
last  year  the  amoimt  was  1,933,538/.  No  bullion  was  sent 
out  after  1807.  The  entire  value  of  the  imports  from  India 
was  10,323,452/.  in  1800;  but,  as  it  never  had  been  quite  so 
large  before  (though  it  was  very  nearly  so  both  in  1798 
and  1799),  so  it  has  never  reached  the  same  amount  again. 
It  was  8,237,036/.  in  1809,  and  9,572»358/.  in  1810.  Of 
these  sums  the  goods  belonging  to  the  company  formed 
7,602,041/.  in  1800,  and  only  5,977,058/.  in  1810.  Mean- 
while the  portion  of  the  imports  belonging  to  the  private 
trade,  earned  on  by  permission  of  the  company,  had  been 
2,382,092/.  m  1800,  3,512,375/.  in  1802,  1,916,101/.  in  1809, 
and  was  3,259,900/.  in  1810.  In  the  four  years  from  1811 
to  1814  inclusive,  the  average  annual  exports  of  the  company 
amounted  to  2,146,365/.;  namely,  to  India  1,119,514/.,  to 
China  1,025,851/.  The  company's  charter  was  renewed  for 
twenty  years  in  1813  by  the  act  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  155,  by 
which  the  trade  to  India  was  thrown  open,  and  only  that  to 
China  left  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  company.  Fur- 
ther additions  of  territory  were  acquired  in  1815  from  the 
Kajah  of  Nepaul,  in  1817  from  the  Peishwa  and  the  Gui- 
comar,  in  1818  from  the  Peishwa,  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia, 
and  Holkar,  and  in  1826  from  the  Burmese.  From  tlie 
date  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  the  annual  exports 
to  India  by  private  traders  far  exceeded  those  of  the 
company.  In  1814  those  of  the  company  amounted  to 
826,558/.,  those  by  private  traders  to  1,048,132/. ;  in  1816 
the  value  of  the  company's  exports  was  633,546/.,  that  of 
those  of  the  private  traders  1,955,909/.;  in  1819  the  com- 
pany's exports  were  553,385/.,  those  of  the  private  traders 
3,018,779/. ;  in  1819  the  company's  were  760,508/.,  those  of 
the  private  traders  1,586,575/.  In  1832  the  value  of  the 
company's  exports  had  fallen  to  149,193/.,  while  that  of  the 
exports  by  private  traders  had  increased  to  3,601,093/L  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  trade  to  India  did  not  grow  rapidly 
under  the  ne^  atr&w^mexvt :  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
thither,  botVi  "by  itSaa  QOTik\»xi^  «xA  \s^  -^wrate  traders,  was 
3<544,395l.  in  \a^\,  wA  ^«&  laa  xasst^i  ^ijicdl  "^^^'X^^VwL  in 
1831,  and  iiomoTeii:fcvML^,lVi,'iA^V\w\^^'L,  'Y^^ns^Aans^ 
China  ^as  aUo  thro^tk  ci^T^wA^'^  v^^««^%s^<s.  V^^^i^a. 
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of  the  company  as  a  commercial  association  entirely  put  an 
end  to  in  1833. 

The  preparations  for  the  resumption  of  casli  paymontit  by 
tl^e  Bank  in  1819  had  been  preceded  by  a  complete  reform 
both  of  the  gold  and  silver  comage  of  the  realm.  It  has  boon 
mentioned  in  the  last  Chapter,  that  in  1797,  immcdiati*ly 
after  the  suspension  of  ptyments  in  cash,  the  Dank,  to  assiiit 
in  filling  the  vacuum  in  the  circulation  left  by  tlie  disap- 
pearance of  guineas,  resorted,  amone  other  expedients,  to  ati 
issue  of  Spanish  dollars  re-stamped  with  the  king's  head, 
"which  continued  current  till  the  end  of  October  in  Uiat  year. 
They  passed  for  4«.  9d,  each.  Afterwards  the  Itonk  coined 
dollars  of  its  own,  which  passed  for  5«.,  till,  in  March,  1811, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  recall  them,  and  receive  them  back 
at  the  rate  of  5s,  6d,  A  few  months  afterwards  tlicir  placo 
was  supplied  by  an  issue  of  three-shilling  and  eighteen- 
penny  tokens,  which  continued  in  circulation  till  ISlti.  The 
increased  value  which  had  been  attained  by  the  Bank  doUara 
was  an  evidence,  and,  in  some  degi'ee,  a  measure  of  the  de- 
preciation which  had  been  undergone  by  the  regular  silver 
coinage  of  the  country.  That  coinage,  indeed,  many  of  the 
pieces  of  which  that  still  continued  in  circulation  were  of 
the  reigns  of  the  first  and  second  Georges,  and  were  worn  to 
little  more  than  half  their  original  thickness,  besides  having 
become  crooked  and  shapeless,  and  lost  all  trace  of  the  im- 
pression they  had  once  borne,  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  as 
imperatively  to  demand  its  suppression.  It  appears  that 
whatever  new  shillings  and  sixpences  had  been  coined  from 
time  to  time  had  disappeared  as  soon  as  they  were  issued, 
having  been  converted  into  bullion,  m  which  state  they  wci-e 
more  valuable  than  in  the  shape  of  coin.  This  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  principle  that  had  been  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  coinage  of  silver,  of  returning  to  all  who  brought  that 
metal  to  the  Mint  to  be  convert^  into  coin  a  quantity 
of  coin  equal  in  weight  to  the  quantity  of  standard  silver 
received  from  them,  the  expense  of  the  coining  being 
borne  by  the  public.  In  the  reformation  of  the  coinage 
which  was  at  length  determined  upon  in  1816  (on  the  re- 
port of  a  committee  of  council  which  had  been  appointed  go 
long  ago  as  in  February  1798),  it  was  resolved  to  abandon 
this  principle  and  practice,  to  make  cold  and  not  s\lv«x  ^3s^& 
legal  standard  coin  of  the  realm,  and,  "by  covdmi%^^  ^\ssw^ 
tmjr  weight  of  silver  into  sixty-six  instesA  ot  oti\^  ivjtVjA.'*^ 
hWings  as  heretofore,  to  subject  the  coinage  oi  ^J^^'t^'^'^^ 
ch  a  seignorage  as  would  tend  for  tbft  «\xtax«i  \»  >^^^^ 
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kug^s  money  oat  oi  the  meHng-pot    It  was  arranged  also 
that  gold  (upon  which  no  seignorage  was  to  be  imposed) 
■hould  DO  liHiger  be  coined  into  goineas  (or  {Heces  of  the 
Ttloe  of  twenty-one  shillings),  half  gmneas,  and  seven>shil- 
Ung  pieces,  bat  into  the  new  denominations  of  sovereigns  (cor- 
zesponding  in  value  to  the  nominal  money  pound  of  twenty 
shillings)  and  half  soverugns.    All  the  old  silver  was  ac- 
cordingly called  in  and  exchanged  for  the  new  money  in 
FebrauT- 1817 ;  and  the  new  sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns 
were  issaed  in  Jnly  of  the  same  year.    Finally,  in  1819,  by 
the  act  59  (rea  III.,  c.  49,  all  the  old  prohibitions  against  the 
exportation  of  the  coinage  of  the  realm  (which  had  long 
proved  quite  inefficient  for  their  professed  purpose,  and  only 
a  scarce  of  annoyance)  were  repealed,^  and  it  was  declared 
that  both  gold  and  silver  coins  might  be'  freely  both  exported 
and  imported,  not  only  without  payment  of  any  drty,  but 
even  without  being  either  reported  or  entered  at  the  Cus- 
tom-house.    Scarcely  any  silver  had  been  coined  at  the 
Mint  for  many  years  before  1816;  the  quantity  coined  in 
that  year  amounted  to  1,805,251/.;  that  coined  in  1817  to 
2,436,2972.;  that  coined  in  1818  to  576,279/.;  that  coined 
in  1819  to  1,267,272/. ;  making  in  all  above  6,000,000/.  in 
these  four  years ;  and  there  were  iiirther  large  coinages  of 
nlver  almost  in  every  year  down  to  1826  inclusive.     There 
had  been   large   coinages  of  gold   in  almost  efvery  year 
from  1790  to  1811  inclusive;  Uie  quantity  of  gold  coined 
between  1790  and  1798  (both  inclusive)  amounted  to  above 
17,000,000/.;   and  even  in  the  next  thirteen  years,  when 
there  was  no  gold  circulation  at  home,  and  the  pieces  were 
only  wanted  by  the  government  for  its  ibreign  payments, 
gold  was  coined  to  the  amount  of  between  4,000,000/.  and 
5,000,000/.  more.    There  was  no  gold  coinage  in  1812,  bnt 
in  1813  gold  was  coined  to  the  amount  of  5I9f722/.     This 
was  the  last  coinage  of  guineas.  The  first  coinage  of  sove* 
reigns,  in  1817,  amounted   to  4>275,337/.;  that  of  1818  to. 
2,862,373/. ;  and  gold  has  continued  to  be  coined  in  large  i 
quantities  almost  every  year  since  then.    Pourpenny  pieces  | 
ofsilver  began  to  be  coined  in  1803.  I 
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